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NTRODUCTION. 


4  1.  The  Order  of  the  Narration  muit  1m  changed. — ^  2.  The  History  divided  into  tha 
GeneraTand  the  Particular  -^^  3^  lae  general  Histoiy.-*^  4.  Thepar&cularHistoiy.— 
f  6.  History  of  the  Keformgliibn..  • 

Jl.  In  narrating  the  ecclesifa^ci^  afiairs  of  modem  times,  the  same 
er  caonot  be  followed  as  was  furftied  in  the  preceding  periods.  For 
tbe  state  of  the  Christian  world*  having  undergone  a  great  change  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  associations  than  former- 
ly being  found  among  the  followers  of  Christ,  differing  widely  in  doctrines 
and  institutions,  and  regulating  their  conduct  by  different  principles ;  all 
the  various  transactions  among  professed  Christians,  can  by  no  means  be 
exhibited  in  one  continued  series,  and  so  as  to  form  one  welUarranged  pic- 
ture. On  the  contrary,  as  the  bond  of  union  among  Christians  was  sev- 
ered, their  history  must  be  distributed  into  compartments,  corresponding 
with  the  division  of  the  Christian  world  into  its  principal  sects. 

§  2.  Yet  many  events  occurred,  which  affected  the  whole  Christian 
world,  and  the  state  of  religion  generally,  or  were  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular  community.  And  as  the  knowledge  of  these  general  facts,  throws 
much  light  on  the  history  of  the  particular  communities,  as  well  as  on  the 
fleneral  state  of  the  Christian  world,  they  ought  to  be  stated  separately  and 
by  themselves.  Hence  the  work  before  us  will  be  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal parts  ;  the  one,  the  general  history  of  the  Christian  church,  and  the 
otoer,  the  particular. 

§  8.  The  general  history  will  embrace  all  those  facts  and  occurrences^ 
which  may  be  predicated  of  the  Christian  religion  as  such,  or  absolutely 
considered ;  and  which  in  some  sense,  affected  the  whole  Christian  worlo, 
rent  unhappily  as  it  was  by  divisions.  Of  course,  we  shall  here  describe 
the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  Christendom  or  their  contraction,  with, 
out  regard  to  the  particular  sects  that  were  instrumental  in  these  changes. 
Nor  shall  we  omit  those  institutions  and  doctrines  which  were  received  by 
all  the  Christian  communities,  or  by  the  principal  part  of  them,  and  which 
thus  produced  changes  very  extensive  and  general. 

§  4.  In  the  particular  history^  we  shall  take  a  survey  of  the  several  com- 
munities into  which  Christians  were  distributed.  And  here  we  may  prop- 
erly  make  two  classes  of  sects.  Firsts  we  may  consider  what  occurred  in 
the  more  ancient  communities  of  Christians,  whether  in  the  East,  or  in  the 
West.  Secondly f  what  occurred  in  the  more  recent  communities^  those  that 
arose  after  the  reformation  of  both  doctrine  and  discipline  in  Germany.  la 
describing  the  condition  and  character  of  each  particular  sect,  we  shall  pur- 
sue as  far  as  practicable,  the  method  pointed  out  in  the  general  Introduc- 
tion to  these  Institutes.  For  according  to  our  conceptions,  the  less  a  per- 
son recedes  from  this  method,  the  less  will  he  probably  omit  of  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  history  of  each  individual  community. 
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§  6.  The  most  important  of  all  the  events  that  occurred  among  Christ- 
ians, after  the  fifteenth  century,  nay,  the  greatest  of  aU  events  affecting  the 
Christian  world  since  the  birth  of  Uie  Saviour,  was  that  celebrated  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  revolution  called  the  BefomuUion,  Commencing  from 
small  beginnings  in  Saxony,  it  not  only  spread  in  a  short  space  of  time  over 
all  Europe,  but  also  afiected  in  no  slight  degree  the  other  quarters  of  the 
globe ;  and  it  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  first  and  principal  cause  of  all 
those  great  ecclesiastical,  and  even  those  civil  revolutions  and  changes,  which 
have  rendered  the  history  of  the  subsequent  times  quite  to  the  present  day  so 
interesting  and  important.  The  face  of  all  Europe  was  changed,  after  that 
event ;  and  our  own  times  are  experiencing,  and  future  times  will  experi- 
ence, both  the  inestimable  advanti^es  that  arose  from  it,  and  the  vast  evils 
to  which  it  gave  occasion.(l)  The  history  of  such  an  event  therefore,  an 
.  event  firom  which  all  others  in  a  measure  took  their  rise,  demands  a  dis- 
tinct  and  a  prominent  place.  We  now  proceed  to  give  a  compendious 
view  of  the  modem  history  of  the  Christian  church,  according  to  the  meth- 
od here  proposed.(2) 

second  includes,  in  septnte  chapien,  the 
hutory  of  the  Lutheran,  the  Reformed,  the 
AnahaptUt  or  MennonUe,  and  the  Socinian, 
chuicbea. — On  the  eetenteenth  century,  he 
makes  bat  hto  sections.  I.  The  general 
history,  in  a  single  chapter.  II.  The  Mr- 
tieular  history t  divided  into  Parts  and  Chap- 
ters, as  in  the  preceding  century ;  except, 
that  among  the  modem  sects,  be  assigns 
distinct  chanters  to  the  Armiimans,  the 
Quakers,  ana  an  additional  chapter  to  sot 
nal  minor  sects.— TV.] 


(1)  [See  C.  Vmiers,  on  the  Spirit  and 
Influence  of  the  Reformation;  nom  the 
French,  1807,  8vo.— -Tr.] 

(2)  {Dr,  Moshem  still  proceeds  by  cen- 
turies. On  the  sizteenth  centoiy,  he  divides 
his  history  into  three  Sections.  I.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation ;  in  four  chapters, 
n.  The  general  history  of  the  church ;  in  a 
ainffle  chapter.  III.  The  particular  history 
of  Uie  several  sects  or  communities ;  in  two 
Barts.  Part  first  embraces  the  ancient  com- 
mnnities ;  viz.,  the  Latin,  and  the  Greek  or 
UrioDtalchaichos,  in  distinct  chapteiB.   Put 
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SIXTEENTH   CENTURY. 


SECTION    I . 

HISTOBY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 
ABRAHGBMBirr  OF  THIS  SECTION. 

Thb  history  of  the  ReformatUm  is  too  extensive,  to  be  comprehended  in 
one  unbroken  narrative,  without  wearying  the  learner.  For  the  convex 
nience  therefore  of  such  as  are  just  entering  on  the  study  of  church  history 
and  to  aid  their  memories,  we  shall  divide  this  section  into  four  parts  [or 
chapters]. 

The  FIRST  wiU  describe  the  siote  of  tft^CAiifiumcfttirc&att/kecomif^^ 
ment  ofihe  ReformaHon. 

The  SECOND  will  detail  the  Mitory  cf  ike  ind^pimt  Befofmadon^  tiU  ike 
presefitation  of  ihe  Augshurg  Confession  to  the  en^peror. 

The  THisn  will  continue  ike  Ustoryfrom  ikai  period^  tUl  ike  commence' 
mentoftketDorofSmaJcakL 

The  FOOBTH  will  carry  it  down  1o  ike  peace  granted  to  ike  friends  of  ikt 
Seformationf  A.D.  1555. — ^TUs  distribution  arises  naturally  from  the  his. 
tory  itself.(l) 

(1)  The  hUtorism  ef  ths  RefcrmalUmf  863,  [alao  by  WaUht  Btblioth.  Theol,  torn. 
M  well  the  primuy  m  the  seooDdaiy,  and  iii.,  p.  618].  The  principal  of  these  histo- 
both  the  general  and  the  particular,  are  enn-  liana  must  be  conanlted,  by  those  who  de- 
mented by  PkiL  Fred,  nant^  (who  is  hhn-  sire  proof  of  what  we  shall  briefly  relate  in 
•elf  to  be  ranked  amonff  the  better  writers  this  section.  For  it  would  be  needless,  to 
on  this  subject),  in  his  Histoiia  sacromm  a  be  repeating  erery  moment  the  names  of 
B.  Lnthero  emendatoram,  part  i.,  cap.  i.,  StdtUtny  Seekendorf,  and  the  others,  whc 

1,  dec.,  and  by  Jo.  Alb,  Fabriems^  m  his  stand  pre-eminent  in  this  branch  of  history. 
Lolhenniim,  pt.  iL,  cap.  187,  p. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

8TATB  OF  THE  CHSISTIAIV  CHUBCH  WHSlf  THB  BBFOBMATION  COMMSNCBD. 

(  1.  At  the  Beginning  of  the  Ceotoiy,  all  was  tnDqcil.---f  8.  Cooti':  aints  against  tha 
Pontiflfs  and  the  Clergy,  were  ineffectual. — ^  3.  Revival  of  Learning. — ^  4.  The 
Pontiffs  Alexander  VL  and  Pint  IIL— ^  5.  Julius  11.^^  6.  The  Coancil  of  Pisa.— 
^  7.  Leo  X. — ^  8.  Avarice  of  the  Pontiffs. — ^  9.  They  are  inferior  to  Councils. — 
k  10.  Corruption  of  the  inferior  Clergy.—^  11.  Sute  of  the  Monks.— ^  12.  The 
Dominicans. — ^  13.  State  of  the  Universities  and  of  Learning. — ^  14.  Theology. — 
^  15.  Liberty  to  dispute  about  Religion. — ^  16.  The  public  Religion.—^  17.  Misem- 
ble  Condition  of  the  People. — ^  18.  A  Reformation  desired. — ^  19.  The  Mystics. 

1.  When  the  century  began,  no  danger  seemed  to  threaten  the  pon- 
.  For  those  grievous  commotions,  which  had  been  raised  in  the  pre- 
ceding  centuries  by  the  Waldenses,  the  Albigenses,  the  Beghards,  and 
others,  and  afterwards  by  the  Bohemians,  had  been  suppressed  and  extin- 
guislvd  by  the  sword  and  by  craffy  management.  The  Waldenses  who 
Burvived  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  fared  hard,  and  had  few  resources ; 
and  their  utmost  wish  was,  that  they  might  transmit  as  an  inheritance  to 
their  posterity,  that  obscure  comer  of  Europe  which  lies  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees.  Those  Bohemians  who  were  displeased  with  the  Romish 
doctrines,  from  their  want  of  power  and  their  ignorance,  could  attempt 
nothing ;  and  therefore,  were  rather  despised  than  feared. 

§  2.  Complaints  indeed  were  uttered,  not  only  by  private  persons  but 
by  the  most  powerful  sovereigns,  and  by  whole  nations,  against  the  haughty 
domination  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  the  frauds,  the  violence,  the  avarice,  and 
the  injustice  of  the  court  of  Rome,  the  insolence,  the  tyranny,  and  the  ex- 
tortion  of  the  papal  legates,  the  crimes,  the  ignorance,  and  the  extreme 
profligacy  of  the  priests  of  all  orders,  and  of  the  monks,  and  finally  of  the  un- 
righteous severity  and  the  partiality  of  the  Romish  laws ;  and  desires  were 
now  publicly  expressed,  as  had  been  the  case  in  generations  long  gone  by, 
that  there  might  be  a  Eeformation  of  the  church,  in  its  head  and  in  its  mem. 
bers,  and  that  the  subject  might  be  taken  up  in  some  general  council.  ( 1 )  But 
these  complaints  the  pontiffs  could  safely  set  at  de^ance.  For  the  authors 
of  them  entertained  no  doubts  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiffs in  matters  of  religion ;  nor  did  they  themselves  go  about  the  work  they 
80  much  desired,  but  concluded  to  wait  for  relief  either  from  Rome  itself  or 
from  a  council.  Yet  it  was  manifest,  that  so  long  as  the  power  of  the  pon- 
tiffs remained  inviolate,  the  opulence  and  the  corruptions  of  the  church  and 
of  the  clergy  could  not  be  diminished  in  any  considerable  degree. 

(1)  These  accusations  have  been  collected  ing  the  wrongs  done  by  the  pontiffs  atad  the 
in  great  abundance,  by  the  most  learned  wri-  clergy,  are  esHiibited  by  Joe,  Fred.  Georgtus, 
ters.  See,  among  many  others.  Vol.  Em,  in  his  GraTamina  Imperatoris  et  nationis 
L6scher''8  Acta  et  Documenta  Reformatio-  German,  adversus  sedem  Roman.,  cap.  vii., 
nis,  torn,  i.,  cap.  v.,  dec,  p.  105,  du;.,  cap.  p.  261,  dec.  Nor  do  the  more  intelligent 
ix.,  p.  181,  dec,  and  Em,  Salom.  CypriaiCs  and  candid  among  the  adherenU  to  the  poo- 
Preface  to  William  Em,  TenzeVs  Historia  tiffs,  at  this  day  deny  that  the  church,  before 
Reformat.,  Lips.,  1717,  8vo.  The  com-  LuM^  arose,  was  grossly  corrupt, 
plaints  of  the  Germans  in  particular,  respect- 
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§  8.  Nor  were  the  pontiffs  any  more  alarmed,  ^'  the  hajJpy  reyival  of 
teaming  in  many  conntries  of  Europe,  and  the  consequent  vast  increase  of 
well-inibrmed  men.  The  re^iV^  of  learning,  by  dissipating*  the  clouds  of 
ignorance,  awakened  ih  many  minds  the  love  of  truth  and  of  liberty ;  and 
among  the  learned  ipen,  there  were  many,  who  as  appears  from  the  exam* 
pie  of  Erasmus  and  others,  facetiously  ridiculed  and  satirized  the  perverse 
conduct  of  the  priests,  the  superstitions  of  the  times,  the  corruptions  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  the  rustic  manners  and  the  barbarism  of  the  monks. 
But  the  root  of  all  the  evil  and  of  the  public  calamity,  namely,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  pontiffs,  which  was  falsely  called  canonical^  and  the  inveterate 
prejudice  respecting  a  vicegerent  of  Christ  located  at  Rome,  no  one  dared 
resolutely  attack.  And  the  pontiff  very  justly  concluded,  that  so  long  as 
these  ramparts  remained  entire,  their  sovereignty  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
church  would  be  secure,  whatever  menaces  and  assaults  some  persons  might 
ofier.  Besides,  they  had  at  their  disposal,  both  punishments  with  which  to 
coerce  the  refractory,  and  honours  and  emoluments  with  which  to  concili- 
ate the  more  daring  and  contentious. 

§  4.  Hence,  the  bishops  of  Rome  reigned  securely,  and  free  from  all 
fear ;  and  they  indulged  their  lusts,  and  all  their  vicious  propensities,  as 
freely  as  their  innate  depravity  demanded.  Alexander  VI.,  a  monster  ofi 
man,  and  inferior  to  no  one  of  the  most  abandoned  tyrants  of  antiquity, 
marked  the  commencement  of  the  century  with  his  horrid  crimes  and  vil. 
lanies.  He  died  suddenly,  A.D.  1503,  from  poison  which  he  had  prepared 
for  others,  if  the  common  report  is  true,  or  from  old  age  and  sickness,  if 
others  are  to  be  believed.(2)  His  successor,  Pius  III.,  died  at  the  end  of 
twenty-six  days  ;  and  was  followed  by  Julian  de  Raverioj  under  the  name 
o£  Julius  II.,  who  obtained  the  pontificate  by  fraud  and  bribery. 

^  5.  That  this  Julius  II.  possessed,  besides  other  vices,  very  great  fe- 
rocity, arrogance,  vanity,  and  a  mad  passion  for  war,  is  proved  by  abun- 
dant testimony.  In  the  first  place,  forming  an  alliance  with  the  emperov 
and  the  king  of  France,  he  made  war  upon  the  yenetians.(3)  He  next 
laid  siege  to  Ferrara.  And  at  last,  drawing  the  Venetians,  the  Swiss,  and 
the  Spaniards  t6  engage  in  the  war  with  him,  he  made  an  attack  upon 
Leuns  XII.  the  king  of  France.  Nor,  so  long  as  he  lived,  did  he  cease 
from  embroiling  all  Europe.  Who  can  doubt,  thi^t  under  a  vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ  that  spent  his  time  in  camps^  and  was  ambitious  of  the  fame  of  a 
great  warrior,  ever3rthing  both  in  church  and  state  must  have  gone  to  ruin, 
and  both  the  discipline  of  the  church  and  the  very  spirit  of  religion  havo 
become  prostrate  f 

§  6.  Yet  amid  these  evils,  there  appeared  some  proroect  of  the  ardently 
ana  long-wished-for  reform.  For  Jueuns  XII.  king  of  France,  published  a 
threat  stamped  upon  the  coins  he  issued,  that  he  would  comf^etely  over- 
throw the  Romish  power ;  which  he  designated  by  the  name  of  Babyl(m.{4) 

J 2)  See  Alexander  Gorion*»  Life  of  Alex-  <8)  See  Du  B09,  Histoire  de  I1  Ligae  da 

er  VIm  FreDch  from  the  English,  Am-  Cambray,  Hagoe,  1710, 8  ypls.  8to. 

steid.,  1732, 3  fols.  8to  ;  alto  another  life  of  (4)  See  Chi»t.  Sigiam,  lAMs  Commen- 

him,  by  a  very  learned  and  inffenioos  man,  tatio  de  nnmis  Ludovici  Xll.   epigraphe ; 

written  with  more  candour  and  moderation,  Pibdam    Babtlonis    Nombn,   insignibua, 


and,  together  with  a  Life  of  Leo  X.,  subjoin-    Lipe.,  1717,  8vo.     Compare,  however,  tke 

1  to  the  first  Toluni      -  •    -- «...       ^    -:  . 

iblie  ecclesiastiqa 
Dnd,  1752, 4to. 

Vol.  III.— B 


«d  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Histoire  da  droit  Thesaurus  Epistolicus  Crozisnus,  torn,  i ,  v. 
pablie  ecclesiaatique  Francois,  par  Mr.  Di  B.,  238,  243.  Cohnia's  Histoire  Utter,  de  U 
Lond  ,  1762, 4to.  viUe  de  Lyon,  torn,  ii.,  p.  443,  &c.,  and  otb- 
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Moreover  some  of  the  cardinals  of  the  Romish  court,  relying  on  the  author* 
ity  of  this  king  and  of  the  emperor,  summoned  a  council  at  Fisa  in  the  year 
1511,  to  curb  the  madness  of  the  pontiff,  and  to  deliberate  on  measures  for 
a  general  reformation  of  the  inveterate  corruptions  in  religion.  But  Ju- 
Uus,  relying  on  the  power  of  h£s  allies  and  on  his  own  resources,  laughed 
at  this  opposition.  Yet  not  to  neglect  means  for  frustrating  these  designs, 
he  called  another  council  to  meet  in  the  Lateran  palace,  A.D.  1512.(5) 

the  pope.)  Ye$, — 6.  If  the  pope  and  % 
prince  disagree,  whether  a  case  between 
them  beloDge  to  the  ecclesiastical  or  the  civil 
jurisdiction,  and  the  prince  wishes  to  leave  it 
to  referees,  and  the  pope  will  not  consent  bat 

draws  the  sword,  may  the  prince  stand  on 

inscription :  Perdam  BabilloniM  (instead  of  the  defensive,  and  call  on  his  allies  to  help 
BahyloniM)  Nomen ;  or  also  simply,  Perdam  himi  Yes. — 7.  If  a  pQpe  pronounces  an  un- 
Bamilonem.  Harduin  understood  Babylon  iust  sentence  against  a  prince,  [with  whom 
here,  to  denote  the  city  of  Cairo  in  Egypt ;  he  is  at  variance,  and  wtto  cannot  safely  ap- 
and  he  explained  the  coin  of  a  military  ezpe-  pear  at  Rome  to  defend  his  cause],  is  that 
dition,  which  Lewis  contemplated  against  the  sentence  binding!  No. — 8.  If  the  pope  in 
Turks.  But  Liebe  has  fully  confut^  this  in-  such  a  case  should  lay  the  prince  and  hie 
genious  Jesuit ;  and  has  shown,  that  Babylon  realm  under  an  interdict,  what  is  to  be  done  1 
means  Rome  t<^ether  with  the  pope,  and  that    Anstoer :  Such  an  interdict  would  be  itself  a 


era  ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  there  has  been 
much  dispute  respecting  these  coins,  and  the 
object  of  them.  iLiebe  has  given  engravings 
of  these  coins.  On  the  one  side  was  the 
king's  likeness,  and  his  title ;  on  the  other 
side,  the  arms  of  France  surrounded  with  the 


the  threatened  vengeance  was  aimed  by  the 
king  against  the  pontiff.  And  that  the  French 
church  was  not  opposed  to  the  designs  of  the 
king,  appears  from  the  conclusions  of  the 
'  council  of  Tours,  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
following  note.  See  Jhi  Pin*e  Nouvelle 
Biblioth^ue  des  Auteurs  ecclesiast.,  tom. 
ziii.,  p.  13,  14,  and  Gtrdes^  Historia  Evan- 
^lii  seculo  xvi.  per  Europam  renovati,  tom. 
IV.,  Append.  No.  I. — SchlJl 

(5)  Jo,  HarduiiCe  Concilia,  tom.  iz.,  p. 


nullity.  [See  the  questions  and  answers,  at 
full  length,  in  Gerdet*  Historia  Evangelii 
Saeculo  xvi.  per  Europam  renovati,  tom.  iv.. 
Append.  No.  1. — Tr,]  After  these  prepara^ 
tory  steps,  Letois  went  still  farther,  and  pur- 
posed to  have  a  general  council  called  against 
the  pope.  The  emperor  Maximilian  united 
in  the  measure,  and  three  cardinals  lent  their 
aid  to  the  business.  The  council  was  open- 
ed at  Pisa,  A.D.  1611,  and  after  a  few  ses- 
sions, removed  to  Milan.    The  pope  was  ci- 


1569,  dec.     [Letois  XII.  was  not  an  enemy    ted  by  the  fathers  to  appear  at  Milan  ;  and 


to  be  despised.  He  made  preparations  for  a 
war  against  the  pope,  whicn  were  certainly 
great  and  imposing.  He  assembled  the  cler- 
m  of  France,  first  at  Orleans  and  then  at 
Tours,  (see  Harduin,  1.  c,  p.  1566),  and 
proposed  to  them  the  following  questions. — 
1.  Is  it  lawful  for  the  pope  to  make  war  upon 
temporal  princes,  whose  territories  do  not 
belong  to  .the  church!  No. — 2.  May  the 
prince  in  such  a  case,  lawfully  oppose  force 
to  force,  and  fall  upon  the  territories  of  the 
church,  not  to  conouer  and  retain  them  but 
to  disable  the  pope  from  carrying  on  the  war  1 
Yea. — 3.  May  a  prince  refuse  obedience  to 
a  pope,  who  is  his  enemy  and  who  makes  un- 
just war  upon  himi  Yea :  so  far  as  is  ne- 
oessary  for  his  own  security  and  that  of  his 
people. — 4.  In  that  case,  how  are  those  af- 
fairs to  be  conducted  which  ordinarily  are 
referred  to  the  decision  of  the  pontiff  1  An- 
awer :  in  {he  njanner  prescribed  by  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction. — 5.  May  a  Christian  prince 
defend  with  arms  another  prince  who  is  un- 
der his  protection,  against  the  assaults  of  the 
pope  1  (This  question  referred  to  the  duke 
qi  Feirara,  who  was  involved  in  war  with 


was  afterwards  suspended.  But  as  the  pope 
had  now  brought  about  a  reconciliation  with 
the  emperor,  and  as  nearly  all  the  assembled 
prelates  were  from  France,  the  decrees  of 
this  council  were  no  where  received  except 
in  France.  The  council  assembled  by  the 
pope  in  the  Lateran  church  at  Rome,  to  op- 
pose that  of  Pisa,  was  somewhat  larger  than 
the  otiber,  yet  quite  too  small  for  a  general 
council ;  and  besides,-  was  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  Italians.  It  may  therefore  be 
regarded  rather  as  a  provincial  than  as  a  gen- 
eral council.  It  held  1 1  sessions  in  all.  In 
the  first,  it  was  determined  to  take  up  the 
subjects  of  the  division  caused  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Pisa,  the  reformation  of  the  church,  a 
pacification  among  Christian  princes,  and  a 
war  against  the  Turks.  In  the  second,  the 
convention  at  Pisa  was  declared  to  be  irreg- 
ular. In  the  third,  the  emperor  having  now 
sided  with  this  council,  severe  bulls  were 
issued  agunst  France.  In  the  fourth,  the 
abrogation  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was 
taken  up.  In  the  fifth,  simony  in  the  elec< 
tion  of  popes  was  forbidden,  and  the  French 
church  cited  to  appear  Oi.  the  subject  of  tHe 
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In  thk  body,  the  acts  of  the  assembly  at  Pisa,  were  spiritedly  condemned, 
and  annulled:  and  undoubtedly,  severe  anathemas  would  have  followed 
against  Lewis  and  others,  if  death  had  not  overtaken  the  audacious  pontiff 
in  his  preparatory  steps,  A.D.  1512. 

§  7.  His  successor,  Leo  X.,  of  the  family  of  Medici,  who  was  elected  in 
Uie  year  1513,  was  of  a  milder  disposition,  but  no  better  guardian  of  religion 
and  piety.  The  friend  of  learned  men,  and  himself  learned  according  to  the 
standard  of  that  age,  he  devoted  a  part  of  his  time  to  conversation  with  lit- 
erary men,  but  a  larger  portion  of  it  to  the  gratification  of  his  appetites  and 
to  amusements,  and  was  averse  from  all  cares  and  business,  prodigal,  lux- 
urious, and  vain ;  perhaps  also,  according  to  a  current  report,  positively  im- 
pious.  Yet  he  did  not  neglect  the  interests  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Ro- 
mish see.  For  he  took  good  care,  that  nothing  should  be  sanctioned  in 
the  Latercui  council  which  Julius  had  assembled  and  left  sitting,  i&voura- 
ble  to  the  long-wished-for  reformation ;  and  at  Bologna,  A.D.  1515,  he 
persuaded  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  to  allow  the  abrogation  of  the  ordi- 
nance called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction^  which  had  long  been  odious  to  the 
pontiffs,  and  to  cause  another,  called  the  Concordatey  to  be  imposed  on  his 
subjects  with  their  ^xtrenie  indignation.  (6) 

0  8.  Besides  the  intolerable  thirst  for  dominion  and  for  oppressing  every- 
boay,  which  tormented  these  pontiffi^  they  had  an  insatiable  craving  for 
money ;  which  they  caused  to  flow  from  every  province  of  the  Christian 
world  towards  Rome,  in  order  to  support  their  power  and  to  purchase  them 
friends.  And  it  would  seem  not  preposterous  or  unsuitable,  for  the  heads 
of  the  Christian  republic  to  demand  tribute  from  their  subjects.  For  who 
can  deny,  that  the  sovereign  ruler  of  a  commonwealth  (and  such  the  pon- 
tiff claimed  to  be)  is  entiUed  to  a  revenue  from  the  whole  state  ?  But  as 
the  term  tribute  was  too  ofiensive,  and  would  excite  the  indignation  of  the 
temporal  sovereigns,  the  pontifi^  managed  the  afiair  more  discreetly,  and 
robbed  the  unwary  of  their  money,  by  various  artifices  concealed  under  an 
appearance  of  religion.  (7)    Among  these  artifices,  what  were  called  tndul' 


abore-oamed  Sanction.  Soon  after,  JvJImt 
died ;  and  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  sessions, 
the  coancil  was  adjourned,  both  by  the  new 
pope  Leo  X.  and  bv  the  votes  of  its  mem- 
ben.  In  the  eiffhth  session,  Lewis  XII. 
was  present  by  bis  envovs;  and  the  pope 
forbia  the  studying  of  philosophy,  more  than 
five  years,  without  proceeding  to  theologv 
and  jorisprudence.  The  ninth  and  tenu 
sessions  were  devoted  to  trivial  mattery, 
which  did  not  satisfy  the  expectations  raised 
concerning  a  reformation  of  the  church.  At 
length  the  council  closed,  in  its  eleventh  ses- 
sion. May  16th,  1517.— 5c^.] 

(6)  The  Praflimatic  Sanction  of  the  French, 
is  extant  in  HardvxrCs  Concilia,  tom.  viii.,  . 
p.  1949.  The  Concordate  is  in  the  same 
work,  tom.ix.,p.  1867 ;  also  in  Godfir.  Will, 
Ltibnilz,  Mantissa  Codicis  Diplomat,  pt.  i., 
p.  168,  &c. '  Add  pt.  ii.,  p.  358,  dec.  For  a 
nistoiy  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  of  the 
CimeordaU  that  succeeded  it,  see  GiJJbert 
Btanu^s  Histoiy  of  the  Reformation  of  Eng- 


land, vol.  iii.,  p.  3.  C€u.  Egatse  de  Btm- 
lay*9  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  tom.  vi.,  p.  61<-^ 
109.  jDu  Clot,  Histoire  de  Louis  XI. ;  His- 
toire  du  droit  Ecclesiastique  FraD9ois,  tome 
i..  Diss,  ix.,  p.  415.  Add,  Menagiana,  tom. 
iii.,  p.  285.  [See  also  the  preceding  vol- 
ume, p.  435,  note  (24).— TV.] 

(7)  [Whoever  would  learn  the  whole  ait 
and  mystery  of  the  financial  concerns  of  the 
Romish  court,  may  consult  Le  Breft  Mag^ 
azine  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  histoiy,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Catholic  states,  voL 
ii.,  p.  605,  and  vol.  iii.,  p.  3,  where  is  an 
essay,  entitled.  History  of  the  Romish  chan- 
cery regulations ;  and  also  an  essay  by  a 
learned  Neapolitan,  on  the  Romish  chancery 
regulations  and  the  reservation  of  benefices. 
And  if  any  one  wishes  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
productiveness  of  these  chanceiy  regulations, 
ne  need  only  compute  the  part  of  them  re- 
lating to  Annates.  Of  these  Luther  made 
a  computation,  in  his  tract  entitled,  Legatia. 
Adriani  pap»,  dtc,  which  contains  an  esaay 
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genceSf  that  is,  liberty  to  buy  off  the  punishments  of  their  sins  by  contribu- 
ting money  to  pious  uses,  held  a  distinguished  place.  And  to  these  re* 
course  was  had,  as  oflen  as  the  papal  treasury  became  exhausted,  to  thft 
immense  injury  of  the  public  interests.  Under  some  plausible,  but  for  the 
most  part  false  pretext,  the  ignorant  and  timorous  people  were  beguiled 
with  the  prospect  of  great  advantage,  by  the  hawkers  of  indulgences,  who 
were  in  general  base  and  profligate  characters.(6) 

§  9.  But  notwithstanding  the  reverence  for  the  sovereign  pontiffs  was  ex- 
tremely high,  yet  the  more  intelligent,  especially  among  the  Germans,  the 
French,  English,  and  Flemings,  denied  their  entire  exemption  from  error, 
and  their  superiority  to  all  law.  For  after  the  period  of  the  Councils  of 
Constance  and  Basil,  the  belief  prevailed,  among  all  except  the  monks,  the 
Romish  parasites,  and  the  superstitious  vulgar,  that  the  pontiff's  authority 
was  inferior  to  that  of  a  general  council,  Uiat  his  decisions  were  not  in- 
fallible,  and  that  he  might  be  deposed  by  a  council,  if  he  was  guilty  of 
manifest  errors  and  gross  crimes,  or  plainly  neglected  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion.  And  hence  arose  those  hiffh  expectations  and  those  intense 'desires 
for  a  general  council,  in  the.  minds  of  the  wiser  portions  of  the  age ;  and 
those  frequent  appeals  to  such  a  future  council,  whenever  the  Romish  courl 
committed  offences  against  justice  and  piety. 

§  10.  The  subordinate  rulers  and  teachers  of  the  church,  eagerly  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  their  head  and  leader.  Most  of  the  bishops,  with 
the  canons  their  associates,  led  luxurious  and  jovial  lives,  in  the  daily  com- 
mission of  sins,  and  squandered  i]i  the  gratification  of  their  lusts  those 
funds,  which  the  preceding  generations  had  consecrated  to  God  and  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  Most  of  them  likewise  treated  the  people  subject  to 
their  control  much  more  rigorously  and  harshly,  than  the  civil  magistrates 
and  princes  treated  their  dependants.  The  greater  part  of  the  priests,  on 
account  of  their  indolence,  their  unchastity^  their  avarice,  their  love  of 
pleasure,  their  ignorance,  and  their  levity,  were  regarded  with  utter  con- 
chastity,  under  the  most  ahominable  circnn- 
stancea.  The  ingenuoua  French  Catholic 
divine,  Claude  Espence,  in  his  Comment,  in 
Epiat.  ad  Titum,  0pp.,  torn,  i.,  p.  479,  in^ 
dignantly  wrote  concerning  thia  book :  Pro- 
atat  et  veluti  in  <jus8tu  pro  meretrice  aedet 
palam,  dec,  that  is,  '*  there  is  a  book  extant, 
which  like  a  venal  prostitute  appears  openly 
before  the  public  here  at  Paris,  and  ia  now 
for  aale,  as  it  long  baa  been,  entitled  Taza 
earners  aeu  cancellarias  apostolica)  ;  from 
which  more  crimes  can  be  learned,  than  from 
all  the  writings  concerning  the  vices ;  and 
in  which  license  is  promised  ta  very  many, 
and  absolution  offered  to  all  purchaaeis." — 
Sehl.1 

(8)  [The  German  princes  and  states  both 
Catholic  and  Lutheran,  asaembled  in  the  diet 
at  Nuremburg,  A.D.  1522,  complained  loudly 
of  the  papal  indulgences,  aa  exhausting  the 
reaources  of  the  country,  and  aubverting 
piety  and  good  morals;  in  their  Centum 
Gravamina  nationia  Germanics,  No.  4,  dx 
-2V.] 


on  the  nature  of  Annates ;  Wiltcmb.,  1538, 
4to.  A  still  fuller  account  may  be  seen  in 
the  tract  published  by  Marcelbu  Silher^  at 
Campo  Flore  near  Rome,  1514,  under  the 
title  of  Taxa  cancellarie  Apostolicap  et  Taza 
•ancte  pcenitentis ;  and  which  waa  repub- 
lished at  Cologne  by  Colini,  1515,  and  at 
Paria,  1520,  and  afterwards  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  the  Councils,  vol.  vi.  It  occurs 
also  in  the  Oceanus  Juris,  or  the  Tractatus 
Tractatuum,  torn,  xv.,  part  i.,  p.  368,  6lc. 
[It  was  frequently  published,  with  notes  and 
comments,  and  aome  diversity  in  the  text ; 
whence  the  Catholics  placed  it  in  the  list  of 
books  prohibited,  as  being  perverted  by  the 
Ppotestants.  See  BayU*t  Dictionnaire  hist 
•crit,  articles  Pinett  and  Bank  (Lawrence). — 
TV.]  It  contains  the  tariff  of  dues  to  be  paid 
to  the  papal  chancery  for  all  abeolutiona,  dis- 
pensations, dtc.  According  to  thia  book,  a 
•dean  may  be  absolved  from  a  murder,  for 
twenty  crowna.  A  biahop  or  abbot,  for  three 
hundred  livrea,  may  commit  a  murder  when- 
ever he  pleases.  And  for  one  third  of  that 
smn,  any  clergyman  may  be  guilty  of  un- 
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tempt,  not  only  by  the  wise  and  the  good  but  likewise  by  the  connnon 
peop]c.(9)  For  as  sacred  offioes  were  now  every  where  bought  and  sold, 
It  was  difficult  for  honest  and  pious  men  to  get  possession  of  any  good  living 
in  the  church,  but  very  easy  for  the  vicious  and  unprincipled. 

§11.  The  immense  swarms  of  monks  produced  every  where  great 
grievances  and  complaints.  Yet  this  age,  which  stood  midway  between 
Eght  and  darkness,  would  patiently  have  borne  with  this  indolent  throng, 
if  they  had  only  exhibited  some  show  of  piety  and  decorum.  But 
the  Benedictines,  and  the  other  orders  which  were  allowed  to  possess 
lands  and  fixed  revenues,  abused  their  weahh,  and  rushed  headlong  into 
every  species  of  vice,  regardless  altogether  of  the  rules  they  professed. 
The  Mendicant  orders  on  the  contrary,  and  especially  those  who  professed 
to  follow  the  rules  of  Dommic  and  Francis,  by  their  rustic  impudence, 
their  ridiculous  superstition,  thei^  ignorance  arid  cruelty,  their  rude  and 
brutish  conduct,  alienated  the  minds  of  most  people  from  them.  They  all 
had  a  st/ong  aversion  to  learning  and  were  very  unfriendly  to  the  proceed- 
ings 4»f'caitain  excellent  men  who  laboured  to  improve  the  system  of  edu- 
cation, and  who  assailed  the  barbarism  of  the  times,  both  orally  and  in 
their  writings.  This  is  evident  from  what  befell  ReuchUHf  ErasmuSi  and 
ather8.(10) 

§  12.  No  order  of  monks  was  more  powerful  and  influential,  than  that  of 
the  Dominicans.  For  they  filled  the  highest  offices  in  the  church,  they 
presided  every  wherie  over  the  terrible  tribunal  of  the  Inquisitianf  and  in 
the  courts  of  all  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe  they  had  the  care  of 
souls,  or  held  the  office  of  confessors.  Yet  about  this  time  they  incurred 
▼ery  great  odium  among  all  good  .men,  by  various  things  but  especially  by 
their  base  artifices  and  frauds ;  (among  which,  the  tragedy  at  Berne  A.D. 
1509,  stands  conspicuous :)( 11)  likewise  by  persecuting  the  learned  and 

(9)  See,  besides  othersi  ConuliuM  Avr 
rdius  G^udanut,  Apocalypsis  leu  Visio 
minbilis  super  miscrabili  statu  matris  ec* 
oleats  ;  in  Cafp.  Burmarui^a  Analecta  Hi*- 
torica  de  Hadriano  VI.,  p.  246, 6cc.^  Utiecht, 
1727.  4to. 

(10)  [Renchlin  or  Camdo,  was  the  great 
promoter  of  Hebrew  ana  Rabbinic  learning 
10  Gemnany.  The  Dominicans  of  Coloffne, 
to  bring  it  into  disgrace,  prompted  John 
Pfefferkam,  a  converted  Jew,  to  publish  a 
work  on  the  blasphemies  contained  in  the 
books  of  the  Jews.  This  induced  the  em- 
peior  MaximUianj  in  the  year  1609,  to  or- 
der all  Jewish  books  to  be  bamed ;  which 
howsver  ReiufUin  happily  prevented  from 
taking  pUce. — £ra#mtt«  published  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  as  well  as  many  works  of 
the  fathers ;  by  which  the  ignorant  monks 
MDEesentsd  him  as  sinning  against  the  Holy 

(11)  On  the  notorioQs  imposition  of  the 
Monks  of  Bern,  see,  %mong  many  others, 
Jo,  Htnr.  Hutingtr>9  Historia  Eecles. 
Helvet.,  toin.  i.,  p.  334,  dec.  [Historia 
Eccles.  Not.,  8»cnl.  xvi.,  pt.  i.,  p.  334,  &c. 
The  narrative  there  inserted,  was  drawn  up 


by  a  Franciscan  monk  of  Bern,  in  the  yetr 
1609.  The  substance  of  it  is  this.  A  Do- 
minican monk  named  "Wigand  "Wirt,  preach- 
ing at  Frankfort  A.D.  1607,  so  violently  as- 
sailed the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  ccn- 
cepHon  of  the  virgin  Mary,  (the  favourite 
doctrine  of  the  Franciscans),  that  he  was 
summoned  to  Rome  to  answet  for  his  con- 
duct. His  brethren  of  the  Dominican  order, 
in  their  convention  at  Wimpfen  formed  a 
plan  to  aid  him,  and  to  convmce  the  world 
that  the  Franciscan  doctrine  of  the  immacu- 
late conception  wis  false.  Bern  was  se- 
lected for  the  scene  of  their  operations.  The 
mior,  snbprior,  preacher,  and  steward  of  the 
bominican  cloister  at  Bern,  undertook  to 
get  up  miracles  and  revelations  for  the  oc- 
casion. A  simple  honest  rustic,  by  the 
name  otJohn  Jetzer,  who  had  just  entered 
upon  his  novitiate  in  the  monastery,  was  se- 
lected as  their  tool.  The  subprior  appeared 
to  him  one  night,  dressed  in  white,  and  nrs- 
tendinff  to  be  the  ghost  of  a  friar  who  nad 
been  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  in  purgatory. 
He  wailed,  and  entreated  of  Jetzer  to  afford 
him  aid.  Jetzer  promised  to  do  it,  as  fix 
as  he  was  able ;  and  the  next  moraiag  x«. 
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die  good,  and  branding  them  as  heretics ;  and  also  by  extending  their  own 
privSeges  and  honours  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  most  unjustly  oppress- 
ing  their  adyersaries.(12}  It  was  these  monks  especially,  who  prompted 
IjCo  X.  to  the  imprudent  step  of  publicly  condemning  Martin  Luther, 

§  13.  Many  of  the  mendicant  monks  held  the  principal  chairs  in  the 
universities  and  schools;  and  this  was  the  chief  reason  why  the  light  of 
science  and  polite  learning,  which  had  begun  to  diffuse  itself  through  most 
countries  of  Europe,  could  not  more  effectually  dispel  the  clouds  of  igno« 


ported  his  yinon  to  his  superiors.    Hmt  en- 
coanged  him  to  go  .on,  sod  to  confer  neely 
with  the  ghost,  if  he  sppesred  sgain.    A 
few  nights  after,  the  ghost  made  his  ap- 
pearance, attended  by  two  doTils,  his  tor- 
nentors ;  and  thanked  Jelzar  for  the  relax- 
ation of  his  sufferings,  in  consequence  of 
Jetztr*a  prayers,  fasting,  dec.     He  also  in- 
structed Jeizer  respecting  the  views  enter- 
tained in  the  other  worra,  concerning  the 
immaculate  conception,  and  the  detention 
of  some  pontiffs  and  others  in  purgatory,  for 
having  persecuted  the  d.niers  of  that  doc- 
trine ;  and  promised  Jetzer  that  St.  Barbara 
should  appear  to  hUn  and  give  hhn  farther 
instruction.    Accordingly,  ue  subprior  as- 
sumed a  female  gaib  on  a  succeeding  night, 
and  appeared  to  Jelxer,     She  revealed  to 
him  some  parts  of  his  secret  history,  which 
the  preacher  his  confessor,  had  drawn  from 
him  at  his  confessions.    Jetzer  ym  com- 
pletely duped.     St.  Barbara  promised,  that 
the  viigin  Mary  should  appear  to  him.     She, 
or  the  subprior  personatmg  her,  dfd  so ;  and 
•Wired  him,  that  she  was  not  conceived  free 
from  original  ain,  though  she  was  delivered 
from  it  three  hours  after  her  birth ;  that  it 
was  a  grievous  thing  to  her,  to-  see  that  er- 
roneous opinion  spread  abroad.    She  blamed 
the  Franciscans  much,  as  being  the  chief 
cause  of  this  false  belief.    S&  also  an- 
nounced the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Bern, 
because  the  people  did  not  expel  the  Fran- 
ciscans, and  cease  from  receiving  a  pension 
from  the  French  long.     She  appeared  re- 
peatedly, gave  Jetzer  much  instruction,  and 
promised  to  impress  on  him  the  five  wounds 
of  Christ ;  which  she  declared  were  never 
impressed  on  St,  Fronds,  or  any  other  per- 
son.   She  accordingly  seized  his  right  hand, 
and  thrust  a  nail  through  it    This  so  pained 
him,  that  he  became  restive  under  the  opera- 
tion ;  and  she  promised  to  imfiress  the  other 
wounds  without  giving  him  pain.    The  con- 
spirators  now  gave  him  medicated  druss, 
which  stupified  him;   and  then  made  the 
other  wounds  upon  him,  wlnle  senseless. 
Hitherto  the  subpriqr  had  been  the  principal 
«ctor.    But  now  the  preacher  undertook  to 
personate  St,  Mary ;  and  Jetzer  knew  his 
voices  and  from  this  time  began  to  soSDoct 


the  whole  to  be  an  imposition.  All  attempts 
to  hoodwink  him  became  fruitless ;  he  was 
completely  undeceived.  They  next  endeav- 
oureid  to  bring  him  to  join  voluntarily  in  the 
plot.  He  was  persuaded  to  do  so.  But 
they  imposed  upon  him  such  intolerable  aus- 
terities, and  were  detected  by  him  in  such 
impious  and  immoral  conduct,  ^t  he  wished 
to  leave  the  monastery.  They  would  not  let 
him  go ;  and  were  so  fearful  of  his  betraying 
their  secret,  which  was  now  drawing  crowds 
to  their  monasteiy  and  promised  them  great 
advantage,  that  they  determined  to  destroy 
him  by  poison.  Jetzer,  by  listening  at  their 
door,  got  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  was  so 
on  his  guard,  that  they  could  not  succeed, 
though  they  used  a  consecrated  host  as  the 
medium  of  the  poison.  He  eloped  from  the 
monastery,  and  divulged  the  whole  transac- 
tion. The  four  conspirators  were  appre- 
hended, tried  for  blasphemy  and  profaning 
holy  ordinances,  delivered  over  to  the  civu 
power,  burned  at  the  stake  in  1509,  and 
their  ashes  cast  into  the  river  near  Bern. — 
Such  is  an  outline  of  the  story,  which  the 
Franciscan  narrator  has  drawn  out  to  a  te- 
dious length,  with  great  minuteness,  and  not 
a  little  esprit  du  coips. — Tr.] 

(12)  See  BUib.  Firekhnmer*»  Epistle  to 
the  pontiff  Hadrian  VI.,  de  Dominicanomm 
flagitiis  ;  in  his  Opp.,  p.  872,  whence  Dan. 
Ga-de$  copied  it,  in  his  introduct.  ad  His- 
toriam  renovati  Evangelii,  torn,  i.,  Append, 
p.  170.  [This  learned  and  candid  civilian 
and  Catholic  of  Norimberg,  who  correspond- 
ed with  all  the  leading  men  of  Oermany, 
both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  a  few  years 
before  his  death,  (which  was  in  1530),  wrote 
a  respectful  and  excellent  letter  to  pope 
Adrian  VI.,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  ac- 

2uaint  him  with  the  true  state  of  things  in 
rermany.  llie  grand  cause  of  all  the  com- 
motions there,  he  supposed  to  be  the  Domm- 
ieana,  who  by  their  persecution  of  Cajudif 
and  of  all  literaiv  men,  and  by  their  pride 
and  insolence  ana  base  conduct,  particoiarly 
in  trumpeting  the  pafial  indulgences,  aliena- 
ted almost  all  the  intelligent  and  honest  from 
the  church,  and  then  by  their  violent  meae» 
ures  drove  them  to  open  opposition  to  tiM 
pontifis.— TV.] 
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ranee  and  stupidity.  Most  of  the  teachers  of  youths  decorated  with  the 
splendid  titles  of  ArtistOj  Grammatici,  Physicij  and  DiakcUdj  in  a  moot 
disgusting  style,  loaded  the  memories  of  their  pupils  with  a  multitude  of 
iMirbarous  terms  and  worthless  distinctions ;  and  when  the  pupil  could  re- 
peat these  with  voluhility,  he  was  regarded  as  eloquent  and  erudite*  All 
the  philosophers  extolled  Aristotle  heyond  measure,  hut  no  one  followed 
him,  indeed  none  of  them  understood  him.  For  what  they  called  the  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle,  was  a  confused  mass  of  ohscure  notions,  sentences, 
and  divisions,  the  import  of  which  not  even  the  chiefe  of  the  school  could 
comprehends  And  if  among  these  thorns  of  scholastic  wisdom,  there  was 
any  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  fruit,  it  was  crushed  and  destroyed 
by  the  senseless  altercations  of  the  different  sects,  especially  the  ScoUsis  and 
ThonUsts,  the  Realists  and  NondnaUstSj  from  which  no  university  was  free. 

§  14.  How  perversely  and  ineptly  theology  was  taught  in  this  age,  ap- 
pears from  all  the  books  it  has  transmitted  to  us,  which  are  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  their  bulk.  Of  the  BibUcal  doctors,  or  expounders  of  the 
precepts  of  the  Bible,  only  here  and  there  an  individual  remained.  Even 
in  the  uipiversity  of  Paris,  which  was  considered  as  the  mother  and  queen 
of  all  ibe  rest,  not  a  man  could  be  found,  when  Lather  arose,  competent 
to  dispute  with  him  out  of  the'Scriptures.(ld)  Such  as  remained  of  this 
class,  neglected  the  literal  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  which  they  were  utterly 
unable  to  investigate  on  accotmt  of  their  ignorance  of  the  sacred  languages 
and  of  the  laws  of  interpretation,  and  insipidly  wandered  afler  concealed  and 
hidden  meanings.  Nearly  all  the  theologians  were  Posidvi  and  SefUenU- 
arU ;  who  deemed  it  a  great  achievement  both  in  speculative  and  practical 
theology,  either  to  overwhebn  the  subject  with  a  torrent  of  quotations  from 
the  fathers,  or  to  anatomize  it  accon&ng  to  the  laws  of  dialectics.  And 
whenever  they  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  meaning  of  any  text,  they 
appealed  invariably  to  what  was  called  the  CHossa  Ordinaria;  and  the 
phrase  Ghssa  dieiif  was  a^  common  and  decisive  in  their  lips,  as  ancient^ 
the  phrase  ^e  dixit,  in  the  Pythagorean  school. 

§  15.  These  doctors,  however,  disputed  among  themselves  with  suffi- 
cient freedom  on  various  points  of  doctrine,  and  even  upon  those  which 
were  considered  essential  to  salvation.  For  a  great  many  points  of  doc- 
trine had  not  yet  been  determined  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  or  as 
the  phrase  was  by  the  holy  see ;  and  the  pontiff  were  not  accustomed, 
unless  there  was  some  special  reason^  to  make  enactments  that  would 
xestrain  liberty  of  opinion  on  subjects  not  connected  either  with  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  holy  see  or  the  privileges  and  emoluments  of  the  clergy. 
Hence  many  persons  of  great  eminence  might  be  named,  who  safely  ad- 
yanced  the  same  opinions  and  not  without  applause,  before  Luther's  day, 
which  were  afterwards  charged  upon  him  as  a  crime.  And  doubtless,  Lu- 
ther  might  have  enjoyed  the  same  liberty  with  them,  if  he  had  not  attacked 
the  system  of  Roman  finance,  the  wealth  of  the  bishops,  the  supremacy 
of  the  pontiffii,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Dominican  onier. 

(13)  rrUt  wu  not  strange.    Many  of  the  heretic,  and  aa  exposuie  Christianity  to  great 

doctors  of  theology  in  those  times,  had  never  danger   bv  making    Uie   New  Testament 

read  the  Bible.     Carolagtadt  ezpressh  tells  known.    Many  of  the  monks  regarded  the 

•s,  this  W88  the  case  with  himself.    'VHien-  Bible  as  a  book  which  abounded  in  ttamei>-. 

ever  one  freely  read  the  Bible,  he  was  cried  one  enort.— Foil  Bin,] 
mti  igainet,  «•  one  making  innorations,  a 
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§  16.  The  public  worship  of  God  consisted  almost  wbollv  in  a  round  of 
deremonies ;  and  those  for  the  most  part  vain  and  useless,  bein^  calculated 
not  to  affect  the  heart  but  to  dazzle  the  eye.  Those  who  delivered  ser- 
mens,  (which  m^y  were  not  able  to  do),  filled  the  ears  of  the  people  with 
pretended  miracles,  ridiculous  fables,  wretched  quibbles,  and  similar  traah, 
thrown  together  without  Judgment.(I4)  There  are  still  extant  many  ez« 
amples  of  such  discourses,  which  no  good  man  can  read  without  indigna- 
tion.  If  among  these  declaimers  there  were  some  inclined  to  be  more 
grave,  for  them  certain  commonplace  arguments  wer^  prepared  and  made 
out,  on  which  they  vociferated  on  almost  all  occasions,  by  the  hour ;  such 
for  distance,  as  the  authority  of  the  holy  mother  church,  and  the  obedience 
due  to  it ;  the  influence  of  the  saints  with  God,  and  their  virtues  and  merits ; 
the  dignity,  glonr,  and  kindness  of  the  virgin  Mary ;  the  efficacy  of  relics ; 
the  enriching  of  the  churches  and  monasteries ;  'the  nece3sity  of  what  they 
called  good  works  'm  order  to  salvation  ; '  the  intolerable  flames  of  purga- 
tory ;  and  the  utility  of  indu]gences«  To  preach  to  the  people  nothing  bu]t 
Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour  and  his  merits,  and  that  pure  love  of  God  and 
men  which  springs  from  faith,  would  have  added  little  to  the  treasures  and 
emoluments  of  good  mother  *church. 

§  17.  From  these  causes  there  was,  among  all  classes  and  ranks  in 
tfvery  country,  an  amazing  ignorance  on  religious  subjects  ;  and  no  less 
superstitiop,  united  with  gross  corruption  of  morals.  Those  who  presided 
over  the  ceremonies  willingly  tolerated  these  evils,  and  indeed  encouraged 
them  in  various  ways,  rather  than  strove  to  stifle  them,  well  knowing  thai 
their  own  interests  were  depending  'on  them.  Itor  did  most  of  them  think 
it  advisable  to  oppose  strenuously  the  corruption  of  morals ;  for  they  well 
knew  that  if  the  crimes  and  sins  of  the  people  were  diminished^  the  sale 
of  indulgences  would  also  decrease,  and  tney  would  of  course  derive  much 
less'  revenue  from  expiAiion$  and  other  similar  aource8.(l5) 


(14)  [The  Easter  eermons  in  peiticuUr, 
f  ve  proof  of  this;  in  which  the  preschen 
were  eroulous  to  provoke  laughter  sroong  the 
audience,  by  repeating  ludicrous  stories,  low 
jests,  and  whimsical  incidents. '  Thia  was  call- 
ed emphatically,  Eatier  laughter ;  and  it  atill 
has  its  admirers  in  some  portions  of  the 
Catholic  church.  John  CEcolampodiui  in 
the  year  1^18,  published  at  Basil,  a  tract  of 
32  pagea  4to,  entitled:  De  risu  paschali, 
(Ecolampadii  ad  W.  Capitonem  theoldgrum 
•piatola.  See  J.  C.  FuttUn's  Beytra^e 
xui  Kirchen-Refprmationsgesch.  des  Sweit- 
xerlandes,  vol.  ▼.,  p.  447,  dec.— ScA/.] 

(16)  [SckUgel  here^ inserts  the  following 
history  of  popish  indulgences,  according  to 
the  views  of  Dr.  Mosheim;  derived  un- 
doubtedly from  his  public  lectures,  which 
SchUgel  himself  had  heard,  and  has  frequent- 
ly referred  to.— TV.  The  origin  of  indul- 
gences must  be  aouffht  in  the  earliest  history 
9f  the  church.  In  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  church,  such  Christiana  as  were 
«zcluded  from  the  communion,  on  account 
of  their  relapses  in  times  of  persecution,  or 
on  account  of  other  heinous  sins,  had  to  seek 


a  restoration  to  fellowship  by  a  public  pen- 
ance, in  which  they  entreated  the  orethren  to 
forgive  their,  offence,  standing  before  the 
door  of  the  church  clothed  in  the  garb  of 
mourning.  This  ecclesiastical  punishment, 
whfch  waa  regarded  as  a  sort  of  salur/ac/um 
made  to  the  community,  and  was  called  by 
that  name,  and  which  prevented  much  irreg- 
ularity among  Christians,  was  afterwards 
moderated,  and  aometimes  remitted,  in  the 
case  of  infirm  persons  ;  an^  this  remission 
was  called  mdulgencej  indulgerUia.  Oriffi* 
nally  therefore,  indulgences  were  merely  the 
remission  of  ecclesiastical  punishments,  im. 
posed  on  the  lapa^d  and  otiier  grdss  offends 
ers.  When  persecutions  ceased,,  and  the 
principal  ground  for  this  ecclesiastical  reg- 
ulation no  longer  existed,  these  punishments 
might  have  been  laid  aside.  [Not  so :  for 
relapsing  into  idolatry,  was  only  one  amon^ 
the  many  ofTencea,  for  wbich^  penance  was 
imposed;  and  aa  persecutions  ceased  ao4 
the  church  became  rich  and  corru^  other 
sins  were  muliiplied ;  so  that  the^ound  for 
inflicting  church  censures  rather  increasedi 
than  diminished.— 7r.]    They  centianed; 
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§  18.  Yet  the  more  ruinous  the  evils  prevalent  throughout  the  chuich, 
the  more  earnestly  was  a  reformation  longed  for,  by  all  who  were  governed 
either  by  good  sense  and  solid  learning  or  by  a  regard  to  piety.  Nor  was 
the  number  of  these  in  the  whole  Latin  world,  by  any  means  small.  The 
majority  of  them  did  not  indeed  wish  to  see  the  constitution  ^^d  organiza- 
and  the  doctrine  gradually  grew  up,  that    his  vicegerent.   Yet  this  release  from  the  pun« 


Christ  had  atoned  for  the  eternal  punishment 
of  sin,  but  not  for  its  temporary  punishment. 
The  temporary  punishment  they  divided  into 
that  of  the  present  life,  and  that  of  the  future 
life  or  of  purgatory.  It  was  held,  that  every 
man  who  would  attain  salvation,  must  suffer 
the  temporary  punishment  of  his  sins,  either 
in  the  present  world,  or  in  the  flames  of  purga- 
tory ;  and  that  the  confessor  to  whom  a  man 
confessed  his  sins,  had  the  power  to  adjudge 
and  impose  this  temporaiy  punishment.  The 
punishment  thus  imposed  consisted  of  fast- 
mg,  pilgrimages,  flagellation,  &c.  But  among 
the  persons  Sable  to  such  punishments,  were 
frequently  persons  of  distinction  and  wealth. 
And  for  these,  the  principle  of  admitting  sidh 
stUutes  was  int^uced.  And  there  were 
monks,  who  for  compensation  paid  them, 
would  endure  these  punishments  in  behalf  of 
the  rich.  But  as  every  man  could  not  avail 
himself  of  this  relief,  they  at  last  commuted 
that  penance  into  a  pious  mulct,  pia  mulcta. 
Whoever,  for  instance,  was  bound  to  whip 
himself  for  several  weeks,  might  pay  to  the 
church  or  to  the  monastery,  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  or  give  it  a  piece  of  land,  and  then 
be  released  from  the  penance.  Thus  Pepin 
of  France,  having,  with  the  consent  of  the 
pope,  dethroned  the  lawful  monarch  of  that 
country,  gave  to  the  church  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter.  As  the  popes  perceived  that 
something  might  be  eained  in  this  way,  they 
assumed  wholly  to  themselves  the  right  of 
commuting  canonical  penances  for  pecuniary 
satisfactions,  which  every  bishop  had  before 
exercised  in  his  own  diocese.  At  first  they 
released  only  from  the  puni8hmentsx>f  sin  in 
the  present  world ;  but  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, they  extended  this  release  also  to  the 
Ctishments  of  pureatory.  Jesus,  they  said, 
not  removed  all  the  punishments  of  sin. 
Those  which  he  has  not  removed,  are  either 
the  punishments  of  this  world,  that  is,  the 
penances  which  confessors  enjoin,  or  the 
punishments  of  the  future  world,  that  is,  those 


ishments  of  sin,  cannot  be  bestowed  gratis. 
There  must  be  an  equivalent,  ^at  is,  seme 
money,  which  is  given  to  the  "pope  for  reli- 
gious uses.  Princes  indeed  never  release  a 
man  from  corporeal  punishment,  unless  he 
petitions  for  it.  But  the  vicegerent  of  Christ 
18  more  gracious  than  other  judges,  and 
causes  his  indulgences  to  be  freely  offered 
to  the  whole  church,  and  to  be  proclaimed 
aloud  throughout  the  Christian  world.  These 
principles  carried  into  operation  drew  im- 
mense sums  of  money  to  Rome.  When 
such  indulgences  were  to  be  published,  the 
disposal  of  them  was  commonly  farmed  out 
For  the  papal  court  could  not  always  wait  co 
have  the  nwney  collected  and  conveyed  from 
every  country  of  Europe.  And  there  were 
rich  merchants  at  Genoa,  Milan,  Venice,  and 
Augsburg,  who  purchased  the  indulgences 
for  a  particular  province,  and  paid  to  the  pa- 
pal chancery  handsome  sums  for  them.  Thus 
both  parties  were  benefited.  The  chancery 
came  at  once  into  possession  of  large  sums 
of  money ;  and  the  farmers  did  not  fail  of  a 
good  bargain.  They  were  careful  to  employ 
skilful  hawkers  of  the  indulgences,  persons 
whose  boldness  and  impudence  bore  due  pro- 
portion to  the  eloquence  with  which  they^ im- 
posed upon  the  simple  people.  Yet  thaUlii# 
species  of  trafl&c  mij^ht  have  a  reli^out  as- 
pect, the  pope  appointed  the  archbishops  of 
the  several  provinces  to  be  his  commissaries, 
who  in  his  name  published,  that  indulgences 
were  to  be  sold,  and  generally  selected  the 
persons  to  hawk  them,  and  for  this  service 
shared  the  profits  with  the  merchants  who 
farmed  them.  These  papal  hawkers  enjoy- 
ed great  privileges,  and  however  odious  to 
the  civil  authorities,  they  were  not  to  be 
molested.  Complaints  indeed  were  made 
against  these  contributions,  levied  by  the 
popes  upon  all  Christian  Europe,  kings 
and  princes,  clergy  and  laity,  bishops,  mon- 
asteries, and  coiJessors,  all  felt  themselves 
aggrieved  by  them;  the  fonner,  that  their 


of  purgatory.    An  indulgence  frees  a  penon    countries  were  impoverished,  under  the  pi 


from  ^th  diese.  The  furst,  the  pope  remits 
by  his  papal  power  as  sovereign  lord  of  the 
church  ;  just  as  tde  sovereign  of  a  country 
can  commute  the  corporeal  punishment, 
which  the  inferior  judges  decree,  into  pecu- 
niary mulcts.  The  last,  he  remits,  (as  Ben- 
edict XIV.  says  in  his  bull  for  the  jubilee), 
jure  suffragii ;  that  is,  by  his  prevalent  inter- 
cession with  God,  who  can  deny  nothing  to 
Vol.  III.— C 


text  of  crusades  that  were  never  undertaken, 
and  of  wars  against  heretics  and  Turks ;  and 
the  latter,  tlmt  their  letters  of  indulgence 
were  rendered  ineflicient,  and  the  peome  re- 
leased from  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Bt;t  at 
Rome,  all  were  Sieaf  to  these  complamts ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  revolution  produced 
by  Luther,  that  unhappy  Europe  obtained  th« 
desired  relief.— iScK] 
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*  don  of  the  church  altered,  nor  the  doctrines  which  had  hebome  sacred  of 

oijg  ^diabsion  rejected,  nqr  the  rites  and  ceremonies  abrogated ;  but  only, 

o  nave  some  bounds  set  to  the  power  of  the  pontifi,  the  corrupt  morals 

inX  the  impositions  of  Jjie  clergy  corrected,  the  ignorance  and  errors  of 

he  people  dispelled,  and  the  burdens  imposed  on  the  people  under  colour 

• .  f  religipn  removed.     But  as  none  of  these  reforms  could  be  effected,  with- 

.  ut  first  extirp|iting  various  absurd  and  impious  opinions  which  gave  birth 

t »  the  e\i]§t  or  without  purging  the  existing  religion  from  its  corruptions, 

hil  those  may  be  considered  as  implicitly  demanding  a  reformation  oirelu 

i^ioUf  who  are  represented  as  calling  for  a  reformation  of  the  chwrch  both 

'n  its  head  and  in  its  members. 

§  19.  What  little  of  real  piety  still  remained,  existed  as  it  were  under 
loe  patronage  of  those  called  Mystics.  For  this  class  of  persons,  both  by 
(neir  tongues  and  by  their  pens,  avoiding  all  scholastic  disputations,  and 
demonstrating  the  vanity  of  mere  external  worship,  exhorted  men  to  strive 
only  to  obtain  holiness  of  heart  and  communion  with  God.  And  hence 
I  hey  were  loved  and  respected,  by  most  of  those  who  seriously  and  earnest- 
ly sought  for  salvation.  Yet  as  all  of  them  associated  the  vulgar  errors 
and  superstitions  with  their  precepts  of  piety,  and  many  of  them  were  led 
into  strange  opinions  by  their  excessive  love  of  contemplAion,  and  were 
but  little  removed  from  fanatical  delirium,  more  powerful  auxiliaries  than 
they,  were  necessary  to  the  subjugation  of  the  inveterate  prejudices. 


CHAPTER  n, 

BISTORT  OF  THE  COMHENCEMENT  AKD  PR06K8S8  OF  THE  EEFORMATIOII, 
TILL  THE  PRESENTMENT  OF  THE  AUOSBTTRO  CONFESSION ;    [OR  FROM  A.D, 

1517-1530.] 

4  1.  The  beginning  of  the  Refonnation. — f  8.  Lnther. — f  3.  John  Tetzel  presches  Ii>- 
dulgences,  in  1517. — $  4.  State  of  the  Question  between  these  two  Persons. — ^  6.  The 
Opposers  of  the  former,  and  Patrons  of  the  latter. — ^  6.  Conference  of  Luther  with 
Cajetan  at  Augsburg.—^  7.  The  Issue  of  it.— ^  8.  Proceedings  of  Miltitz.  All  Plana 
for  Peace  frustrated. — ^  9.  The  Discussions  at  Leipsic.  Eckius.  Carolostadt. — §  10. 
Philip  Melanctbon. — ^  11.  Beginning  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland. — ^  12.  Luther 
is  Excommunicated  by  the  Pope»  in  1520. — ^  13.  He  withdraws  from  the  Communion 
of  the  Romish  Church.—^  14.  The  Rise  of  the  Lutheran  Church.—^  15.  The  Diet  of 
Worms,  in  1621. — ^  16.  The  Events  of  it.  Luther  is  Proscribed.--^  17.  His  Pursuita, 
>fker  leaving  the  Castle  of  Wartburg.— ^  18.  Hadrian  VI.  The  Diet  of  Nuremberg  in 
1622.—^  19.  Clement  VII.  A.D.  1624.—^  20.  Carolostadt.  Zwingle.— ^  21.  War 
of  the  Peasants  in  1525. — ^  22.  Death  of  Frederic  the  Wise.  John  his  Successor. — 
^  23.  The  Diet  of  Spire  in  1526. — ^  24.  Subsequent  Progress  of  the  Reformation. — 
i  26.  The  Diet  of  Spire  in  1529.  The  ProtesUnU.— ^  26.  Their  Alliance.—^  27.  The 
Conference  at  Marpurg,  in  1529.^-^  28.  The  Diet  to  be  assembled  at  Augsburg. — f  29. 
The  State  of  the  Reformation  in  Sweden,  about  the  year  1530. — ^  30.  Reformation  ef- 
fected in  Denmark  hy  Christiem. — f  31.  It  was  completed  by  Frederic  and  by  Chris- 
tian III. — ^  32.  A  Discrimination  to  be  made,  in  refi;ard  to  the  Swedish  and  Daniab 
Reformation. — §  33.  The  Reformation  in  France. — f  34.  Reformation  in  other  Coun- 
tries in  Europe. 

§  1*  While  the  Roman  pontiffs  supposed  all  was  safe  and  tranquil,  and 
the  pious  and  good  were  every  where  despairing  of  the  much«longcd-for 
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reformation  of  the  church,  unexpectedly  &  little  obacufe  mdnk  of  Saz6ny  ft 
province  in  Germany,  Martin  Luther  of  £isleben,born  of  reputable  but  hum- 
ble  parentage,  of  the  order  of  the  Augustinian*  Eremites  which  was  orte  of 
the  four  mendicant  orders,  and  a  professor  of  theology  in  the  univers^  of 
Wittemberg,  which  Frederic  the  Wise  elector  of  Saxony  had  established  a 
few  years  before,  with  astonishing  intrepidity  opposed  himself  alone  to  the 
whole  Romish  power.  It  was  in  the  year  1517,  when  Leo  X.  ^as  at  the 
bead  of  the  church ;  Maximilian  I.  of  Austria,  governed  the  German  Ro- 
man empire ;  and  Frederic,  for  his  great  wisdom  surnamed  thoHVise,  ruled 
over  Saxony.  Many  applauded  the  courage  and  heroism  of  this  new  op. 
poser  ;  but  almost  no  one  anticipated  his  success.  For  it  was  not  to  be 
expected,  that  this  light-armed  warrior  could  harm  a  Hercules,  whom  so 
many  heroes  had  assailed  in  vain. 

§  2.  That  Luther  was  possessed  of  extraordinary  talents,  uncommon 
genius,  a  copious  memory,  astonishing  industry  and  perseverance,  superior 
eloquence,  a  greatness  of  soul  that  rose  above  all  human  weaknesses,  and 
consummate  erudition  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  even  those  among  his 
enemies  who  possess  some  candour,  do  not  deny.  In  the  philosophy  then 
taught  in  the  schools,  he  was  as  well  versed  as  he  was  in  theology ;  and 
he  taught  both,  with  great  applause,  in  the  university  of  Wittemberg.  Ir 
the  former,  he  followed  the  principles  of  the  NanunaUsts,  which  were  em- 
braced by  his  order,  that  of  the  Augustinians ;  in  the  latter,  he  was  a  fol- 
lower  for  the  most  part  of  St.  Augustine.  But  he  had  long  preferred  the 
holy  scriptures  and  sound  reason,  before  any  human  authorities  or  opin- 
ions. No  wise  man  indeed  will  pronounce  him  entirely  faultless ;  yet  if 
we  except  the  imperfections  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  of  thereli- 
gion  in  which  he  was  trained,  we  shall  find  little  to  censure  in  the  man.(16) 

(16)  All  the  writers  who  have  given  the  miner  of  Mansfield.    He  was  bom  at  Eisle- 

historf  of  LiUhcr^9  life  and  achievements,  ben,  A.D.  1483.    After  attending  the  schools 

are  enumerated  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabriciutt  in  his  of  Magdeburg  and  Eisenach,  he   studied 

CentifoliumXutheranum,  of  which  the  first  scholastic  philosophy  and  jurisprudence  at 

▼olume  appeared  at  Hamburg  in  1728,  and  Erfurt,  and  at  the  same  time  read  the  ancient 

the  second  volume,  in  1730,  8vo.     {Me-  Latin  authors.    But  his  intimate  friend  being 

UiTtcthont  de  Vita  Lutheri,  ed.  Heumann,  killed,  and  himself  completely  stunned,  by  a 

Gotting.,  1741,  4to.     Schroeckh*a  Kirchen-  clap  of  thunder,  he  joined  himself,  much 

gesch.  seit.  der  Reformation,  vol.  i.,  p.  106,  against  the  will  of  his  father,  to  one  of  the 

dec.     /.  and  I.  MilnerU  Church  History,  most  ri^d  orders  of  mendicants,  that  of  the 

cent.  xvi.    AUx.  Bower''*  Life  of  Luther,  Augustmian  Eremites.     In  this  situation  he 

Edinb.,  1813,  and  numerous  others ;  among  so  conducted  himself,  that  his  superiors  were 

which  the  following  are  particularly  recom-  well  satisfied  with  his  industry,  good  temper,, 

mended  by  SehUgel. — TV.    /.  O.  Watch's  and  abihties.    In  the  year  1508,  John  von^ 

Attsfiirliche  Nachright  Von  D.  Mart.  Luther,  Staupitz,  his  vicar-general,  sent  him  lrom<^ 

prefixed  to  the  24th  vol.  of  his  edition  of  Lu-  Erfurt  to  Wittemberg,  contrary  to  his  incli- 

ther*s  works,  p.  1-875,  which  exceeds  all  otb-  nations,  to  be  professor  of  philosophy.     He  • 

ers  in  fulness  and  learned  fideUty.     The  ear-  now  applied  himself  more  to  biblical  theelo- 

lier  work  of  F.  S.  Kedy  merkwiirdige  Leben-  gy,  discovered  the  defects  of  the  scholastic 

smnstande  D.  Mart.  Luther's,  Leipsic,  1764,  philosophy,  and  began  to  reject  human  au- 

4  vols.,  contains  much  that  is  good,  with  thorities  m  matters  of  religion  ;  and  in  these 

some  things  that  are  censurable.     Also,  from  views,  his  baccalaureate  in  theoley,  which 

its  historical  connexion,  C.  W.  F.  Walck's  he  took  in  the  year  1509,  confirmed  him  still 

Gesch.  der  Frau  Catharina  Von  Bora,  Mar-  more.    A  journey  to  Rome,  which  he  un- 

tin  Luther*s  Ehegattin,  3  vols..  Getting.,  dertook  in  the  year  1510  on  the  business  of 

1753-54,  Svo,  and  ProT.  Schroeckh^t  Life  of  his  order,  procured  him  knowledge  and  ex- 

Luther,  in  his  Abbildungen  der  Gelehrten.  perience,  which  were  afterwards  of  great  use 

From  these  writings  we  adduce  these  prin-  to  him.     After  his  return,  he  took  in  the  year 

cipal  circumsUnces.— LuiA«r't  father  was  a  1612,  his  degree  of  doctor  in  .divinity  ;  and . 
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§  3.  The  first  occasion  for  publishing  the  truths  he  had  discovered,  was 
presented  to  this  great  man,  by  John  Tetzel^  a  Dominican  monk  void  of 
shame,  whom  Albert  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  and  Magdeburg,  had  hired 
on  account  of  his  impudence,  to  solicit  the  Germans,  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  pontifi*  Leo  X.,  to  expiate  with  money  their  own  sins  and  those  of 
their  friends,  and  future  sins  as  well  as  past  ones,  or  in  other  words,  to  pre€Lch 


he  now  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study 
of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  All 
these  pursuits  were  preparations  for  that 
great  work,  which  divine  Providence  intend- 
ed to  accomplish  by  him ;  and  they  procured 
him  a  degree  of  learning,  that  was  great  for 
those  times.  He  was  not  inexpert  in  philos- 
ophy, and  he  understood  the  Bible,  better 
than  any  other  teacher  in  the  Catholic 
church ;  he  had  critically  read  the  writings 
of  the  fathers  ;  and  had  studied,  among  the 
modem  writers,  especially  WiUiam  Occam 
and  John  Ger.wn,  together  with  the  Mystics 
of  the  two  preceding  centuries,  and  particu- 
larly John  Taider ;  and  from  the  two  former, 
(Occam  and  Gcrson)^  he  learned  to  view  the 
papal  authority,  differently  from  the  mass  of 
people ;  and  from  the  latter,  (the  Mystics), 
tie  learned  many  practical  truths  relating  to 
the  rclipion  of  the  heart,  which  were  not  to 
be  found  in  the  ordinary  books  of  devotion 
and  pieiy.  Of  church  history  he  had  so 
much  knowledge,  as  was  necessary  for  com- 
batmg  the  prevalent  errors,  and  for  restoring 
the  primitive  religion  of  Christians.  In  the 
Belles  Lcttres  also,  he  was  not  a  novice. 
He  wrote  the  German  language  with  greater 
purity,  elegance,  and  force,  than  any  other 
author  of  that  age ;  and  his  translation  of 
the  Bible  and  his  hymns  still  exhibit  proof, 
how  correctly,  nervously,  and  clearly,  he 
could  express  himself  in  his  native  tongue. 
He  possessed  a  natural,  strong,  and  moving 
eloquence.  These  acquisitions  and  talents 
resided  in  a  mind  of  uncommon  ardour,  and 
of  heroic  virtue  in  action ;  and  he  applied 
them  to  objects  of  the  greatest  utility,  both 
to  mankind  at  large,  and  to  the  individual 
members  of  society.  He  saw  religion  to  be 
disfigured  with  the  most  pernicious  errors, 
and  reason  and  conscience  to  be  under  intoler- 
able bondage.  He  chased  away  these  errors, 
brought  true  religion  and  sound  reason  again 
into  repute,  rescued  virtue  from  slavish  sub- 
jection to  human  authorities,  and  made  it 
obedient  to  nobler  motives,  vindicated  the 
rights  of  man  against  the  subverters  of  them, 
furnished  the  state  with  useful  citizens  by 
removing  obstructions  to  marriage,  and  gave 
to  the  tl^oncs  of  princes  their  original  power 
and  security.  By  what  means  he  gradually 
effected  all  this  good  for  mankind,  will  ap- 
,  pear  in  the  course  of  this  history.     It  is  true, 


the  man  who  performed  these  heroic  deeds 
for  Europe,  had  his  imperfections.  For  he- 
roes are  but  men.  But  his  faults  were  not 
the  fruits  of  a  corrupt  heart,  but  of  a  warm, 
sanguine,  choleric  temperament,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  his  education  and  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  He  answered  his  oppoters, 
even  when  they  were  kings  and  princes, 
with  too  great  acrimony,  with  passion,  and  of- 
ten with  personal  abuse.  He  acknowledged 
this  as  a  fault,  and  commended  Mclancthon 
and  BrentiuSi  who  exhibited  more  mildness 
in  their  conversation  and  writings.  But  it 
was  his  zeal  for  the  truth  that  enkindled  his 
passions  :  and  perhaps  they  were  necessary 
in  those  times  ;  perhaps  also  they  were  the 
consequence  of  his  monastic  life,  in  which 
he  had  no  occasion  to  learn  worldly  courte- 
sy. And,  were  not  the  harsh  and  passionate 
terms  which  he  used  towards  his  opposers, 
the  controversial  lapguage  of  his  age  f  We 
do  not  say  this,  to  justify  Luther :  he  was  a 
man,  and  he  had  human  weaknesses  ;  but  he 
was  clearly  one  of  the  best  men,  known  in 
that  century.  This  is  manifest,  among  other 
proofs,  from  his  writings  :  the  most  important 
of  which,  wc  shall  here  enumerate.  Theses 
de  indulgentiis,  or,  Disputatio  pro  declara- 
tione  virtutis  indulgentiarum,  1517.  A  ser- 
mon on  indulgences  and  grace,  1618.  Res- 
olutiones  Thesium  de  indulgentiis.  Among 
his  exegetical  writings,  his  Gommentarv  on 
the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  that  on  Gen- 
esis, are  the  most  important.  In  his  own 
estimation,  his  best  work  was  his  Postille$, 
which  were  published  in  1627.  His  essays 
de  libertate  Ghristiana,  de  captiviiate  Baby- 
lonica,  and,  de  votis  monasticis,  are  very 
polemic  ;  as  also  his  book  against  Erasmus^ 
de  servo  arbitrio,  in  which  he  closely  fol- 
lows Augustine  in  the  doctrine  concerning 
grace,  while  the  earliest  among  the  Reformed 
defended  universal  grace.  His  translation 
of  the  Bible,  which  was  first  published  by 
parcels,  and  appeared  entire,  for  the  first 
time  in  1534;  his  larger  and  smaller  Gate 
chisms;  the  seventeen  Articles  of  Schwa 
bach ;  the  Articles  of  Schinalkald  ;  and  hii 
Letters,  are  very  noticeable.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  writings,  is  that  of  Halle,  1737- 
53,  in  twenty-four  volumes,  4to,  to  which 
the  immortal  counsellor  Walrh  ha«  iniparfed 
the  greatest  possible  perfection. — 5c A/.] 
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tHdulgenc€S.(n)  This  fraudulent  declaimer  conducted  the  business,  not 
only  in  dereliction  of  all  modesty  and  decency,  but  in  a  manner  that  impi- 
ously detracted  from  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  Hence  LtUhery  moved 
with  just  indignation,  publicly  exposed  at  Wittemberg,  on  the  first  day  of 
October  A.D.  1517,  ninety-five  propositions ;  in  which  he  chastised  the 
madness  of  these  indulgence-sellers  generally,  and  not  obscurely  censured 
the  pohtifi"  himself,  for  suffering  the  people  to  be  thus  diverted  from  looking 
to  Christ.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that  great  war,  which  extinguished 
no  small  portion  of  the  pontifical  grandeur.(18) 


(17)  The  writers  who  give  account  of 
Teizd  and  of  his  base  methods  of  deluding 
the  multitude,  are  enumerated  by  Jo.  Alb. 
Fabrtcius  in  his  Centifolium  Lutheranum, 
pt.  i.,  p.  47,  and  pt.  ii.,  p.  530.  What  is  said 
of  this  vile  man,  by  Jac.  Echard  and  Jac. 
Qtutifj  in  their  Scriptores  ordinis  Prvdica- 
torum,  torn,  ii.,  p.  40,  betrays  immoderate 
and  ignoble  partiality. 

(18)  [The  pope  offered  as  a  pretext  for 
this  new  spiritual  tax,  the  completion  of  the 
church  of  S».  Peter,  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  Julius  II.,  and  he  appointed  for 
his  first  commissary  m  Germany,  Albert  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz  and  Magdeburg  and  mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg,  who  from  the  expen- 
•iveness  of  his  court,  had  not  yet  paid  the 
fees  for  his  pail,  and  was  to  pay  them  out 
of  his  share  of  the  profits  of  these  indul- 
gences. The  second  commissary  was  Jo. 
Angelus  Arcimbuld.  In  Saxony,  John  Tet- 
zelf  who  had  before  been  a  succcessful 
preacher  of  papal  indulgences,  was  appoint- 
ed to  this  service.  He  was  a  profligate 
wretch,  who  had  once  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Inquisition  in  consequence  of  his 
adulteries,  and  whom  the  elector  of  Saxony 
rescued  by  his  intercession.  He  now  cried 
up  his  merchandise,  in  a  manner  so  offensive, 
80  contrary  to  all  Christian  principles,  and  so 
acceptably  to  the  inconsiderate,  that  all  up- 
right men  were  disgusted  with  him  ;  yet 
they  dared  to  sigh  over  this  unclerical  traffic 
only  in  private.  He  pursued  it  as  far  north 
aa  Zerbst  and  Juterbock,  and  selected  the 
annual  fairs  for  its  prosecution.  He  claimed 
to  have  power  to  absolve,  not  only  from  all 
church  censures,  but  hkewise  from  all  sins, 
transgressions,  and  enormities,  however  hor- 
rid they  might  be,  and  even  from  those  of 
which  the  pope  only  can  take  cognizance. 
He  released  from  all  the  punishments  of  pur- 
gatory, gave  permission  to  come  to  the  sac- 
raments, and  premised  to  those  who  pur- 
chased his  indulgences,  that  the  gates  of 
hell  should  be  closed  and  the  gates  of  para- 
dise and  of  bliss  open  to  them.  See  Herm. 
ton  der  Hardi^  Hist,  litter.  Reformat.,  pt  iv., 
^  6,  .14,  &c.  Some  Witterabergers,  who 
had  purchased  his  wares,  came  to  Lutker  as 
ba  waa  sitting  in  the  confessional  of  his  clois- 


ter, and  acknowledged  to  him  very  gross 
sins.  And  when  he  laid  upon  them  heavy 
ecclesiastical  penances,  they  produced  Tea- 
zel's letters  of  indulgence,  and  demanded 
absolution.  But  he  declined  giving  them 
absolution,  unless  they  submitted  to  the  pezv- 
ance,  and  thus  gave  some  evidence  of  re- 
pentance and  amendment ;  and  he  declared, 
that  he  put  no  value  upon  their  letters  of  in- 
dulgence. These  sentiments  he  also  pub- 
lished in  a  discourse  from  the  pulpit;  and 
be  complained  to  the  archbishop  of  Mentz. 
and  to  some  of  the  bishops,  of  this  shameful 
abuse  of  indulgences ;  and  published  his 
theses  or  propositions,  against  Tetzel;  in 
which  he  did  not  indeed  discard  all  use  of 
indulgences,  but  only  maintained  that  they 
were  merely  a  release  by  the  pope  from  the 
canonical  penances  for  sin,  as  established  by 
ecclesiastical  law,  and  did  not  extend  to  the 
punishments  which  God  inflicts;  that  for- 
giveness of  sins  was  to  be  had  only  from 
God,  through  real  repentance  and  sorrow, 
and  that  God  requires  no  penance  or  satis- 
faction therefor.  The  enemies  of  the  refor- 
mation tell  us,  that  Luther  was  actuated  by 
passion,  and  that  envy  between  the  Domini- 
cans and  the  Augustinians  was  the  moving 
cause  of  Luther^s  enterprise.  They  say,  the 
Augustinians  had  previously  been  employed 
to  preach  indulgences,  but  now  the  Domin- 
icans were  appointed  to  this  lucrative  office ; 
and  that  Luther  took  up  his  pen  against  Tet- 
zel, by  order  of  John  von  Staupitz^  [provin- 
cial of  the  order],  who  was  dissatisfied  be- 
cause his  order  was  neglected  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  author. of  this  fable  was  John 
Cochlaus ;  (in  his  Historia  de  aqtis  et  scrip- 
tis  Mart.  Lutheri,  p.  3,  4,  Paris,  1665,  8vo), 
and  from  this  raving  enemy  of  Luther,  it  has 
been  copied  by  some  French  and  English 
writers,  and  from  them  by  a  few  German 
writers  of  this  age.  But  the  evidence  of 
this  hypothesis,  is  still  wanting.  It  is  still 
unproved,  that  the  Augustinians  ever  had 
the  exclusive  right  of  preaching  indulgences. 
(See  Fred.  Will.  Kraft,  de  Luihero  contra 
indulgentiarum  nundinatores  haudquaquam 
per  invidiam  disputante,  Getting.,  1749, 
4to.)  Luther  was  far  too  openhearted  not 
to  let  something  of  this  enw  appear  in.  his 
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§  4.  This  first  controversy  between  Luiker  and  Tetxel^  was  in  itself  of  bo 
great  importance,  and  might  have  been  easily  settled,  if  Leo  X.  had  pos- 
sessed  either  the  ability  or  the  disposition  to  treat  it  prudently.  For  it 
was  the  private  contest  of  two  monks,  respecting  the  limits  of  the  power 
of  the  Roman  pontifis  in  remitting  the  punishment  of  sins.  Luther  ac. 
knowiedged  that  the  pontiff  could  remit  the  human  punishments  for  sin,  or 
those  appointed  by  the  church  or  the  pontifl^  ;  but  denied  his  power  to  ab- 
solve from  the  cUvine  punishments,  either  of  the  present  or  the  future 
world ;  and  maintained,  that  these  divine  punishments  must  be  removed, 
either  by  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  by  voluntary  penance  endured  by 
the  sinner.  Tetxel  on  the  contrary,  asserted  that  the  pontiff  could  release 
also  from  divine  punishments,  and  from  those  of  the  future  as  well  as  of 
the  present  life.  This  subject  had  in  preceding  times  been  oflen  discussed, 
and  the  pontif&  had  passed  no  decrees  about  it.  But  the  present  dispute 
being  at  first  neglected,  and  then  treated  unwisely,  gradually  increased,  till 
from  small  beginnings  it  involved  consequences  of  the  highest  importance. 

§  5.  Luther  was  applauded  by  the  best  part  of  Germany,  who  had  long 
borne  very  impatiently  the  various  artifices  of  the  pontiffs  for  raising  mon- 
ey, and  the  impudence  and  impositions  of  the  pontifical  tax-gatherers. 
But  the  sycophants  of  the  pontiffs  cried  out ;  and  none  more  loudly  than 
the  Dominicans,  who,  in  the  manner  of  all  monks,  considered  their  whole 
order  as  injured  by  Luther,  in  the  person  of  TetzeL  In  the  first  place, 
Teizel  himself  forthwith  attacked  Luther,  in  two  disputes  at  the  university 
of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  upon  occasion  of  his  taking  his  degree  of  doc- 
tor in  theology.  The  following  year,  A.D.  1618,  two  celebrated  Domini, 
cans,  the  one  an  Italian  named  Sylvester  Prierias  the  general  of  his  order 
at  Rome,  and  the  other  a  German,  James  Hoogstrat  of  Cologne,  assailed 
him  with  great  fury.  They  were  followed  by  a  third  adversary,  a  great 
friend  of  the  Dominicans,  John  Eckius  a  theologian  of  Ingolstadt.  To 
these  adversaries  Luther  replied  with  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  he  ad- 
dressed very  modest  letters  to  the  Roman  pontiff  himself  and  to  some  of 
the  bishops ;  to  whom  he  endeavoured  to  evince  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
and  promised  to  change  his  views  and  correct  his  opinions,  if  they  could 
be  shown  to  be  erroneous.  (19) 

writings,  if  he  really  wu  urged  on  to  action  which  had  a  design  to  draw  into  its  own  coi^ 

bj  it ;  and  his  enemies  were  far  too  sharp-  fers  the  religious  property  situated  in  Sazo- 

sighted,  if  they  had  even  the  slightest  bus-  ny :  an  objection,  which  the  whole  series  of 

picion  of  it,  not  to  have  reproached  him  with  subsequent  events  will  refute.     Luther  at 

It  in  his  lifetime.     Yet  not  one  of  them  did  first,  had  no  thought  of  overthrowing  the 

this.     For  what  CocUaua  has  said  en  this  papal  hierarchy ;   and  Frederic  the  wise, 

subject,  did  not  appeiur  till  after  Lulher^a  who  was  opposed  to  all  innovations  in  eccle- 

death.    (See  a  long  and  well-written  note  siastical  or  religious  matters,  would  evidently 

on  this  subject,  in  Maclaine^e  translation  of  be  one  of  the  last  persons  to  form  such  a 

Mosheim^  on  this  paragraph ;  and  which  Vil-  plan. — 8cU.'\ 

Ur»  has  subjoined,  as  an  Appendix,  to  his  (19)  [Lv/A^attended  the  general  conven- 

Essay  on  the  reformation  by  Luther.    Pal-  tion  of  the  Augustinians  at  Heidelberg,  in 

(ootetm,  in  his  Historia  concilii  Trident.,  pt.  the  year  1518 ;  and  in  a  discussion  there,  ho 

i,  lib.  i.,  c.  3,  4  6,  dec.     Graveton,  Historia  defended  his  Paradoxes,  (so  he  entitled  his 

Eccles.,  secul.  xvi.,  p.  26,  and  other  Cath-  propositions),  with  such  energy  and  applause, 

olics,  though  enemies  of  the  reformation,  ex-  that  the  seeds  of  evangelical  truth  took  deep 

pressly  deny  and  confute  this  charee  against  root  in  that  part  of  the  country.     See  Ma^ 

Lather. — Tr.)    Others  tell  us,  with  as  little  fin  Bucer*B  Kelatio  de  disputatione  Heidel* 

evidence  of  truth,  that  Luther  was  prompted  bergensi,  in  Dan.  Gerdee^  Append,  ad  torn, 

to  take  this  step  by  the  conrt  of  Saxony  s  i.  Historiae  Evangelii  renovati.  No.  18,  fk 
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^  6.  Leo  X.  at  first  disregarded  this  controversy ;  but  being  informed 
by  the  emperor  Maxindlian  I.  that  it  was  an  affair  of  no  little  consequence, 
and  that  Germany  was  taking  sides  in  regard  to  it,  he  summoned  Luther 
to  appear  at  Rome  and  take  his  trial.  (20J  Against  this  mandate  of  the 
pontiff,  Frederic  the  Wise  elector  of  Saxony  interposed,  and  requested  that 
JLniher^s  cause  might  be  tried  in  Germany,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  of  the  country.  The  pontiff  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  Frederic ;  and 
ordered  Luther  to  appear  before  his  legate,  cardinal  Thomas  Cajetan, 
IThonuLS  de  Vio  of  Gaia],  then  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  and  there  defend 
his  doctrines  and  conduct.  The  Romish  court  here  exhibited  an  exann)l% 
of  the  greatest  indiscretion  that  appeared  in  the  whole  transaction.  For 
Cajetott  being  a  Dominican,  and  of  course  the  enemy  of  Luther^  and  an  as- 
sociate of  Teixelf  a  more  unfit  person  could  not  have  been  named  to  sit  as 
jud^e  and  arbiter  of  the  causa 

^7.  Luther  repaired  to  Augsburg  m  the  month  of  Octdber  A.D.  1518, 
and  had  three  interviews  with  Cq^etan  the  pontifical  legate.(21)  But  if  Lu 
ther  had  been  disposed  to  yield,  this  Dominican  was  not  the  person  to  bring 
a  high-spirited  man  to  accomplish  such  a  purpose.  For  he  treated  him 
imperiously,  and  peremptorily  required  him  humbly  to  confess  his  errors, 
without  being  convinced  of  them  by  argument,  and  to  submit  his  judgment 
to  that  of  the  pontiff.  (22)     And  as  Luther  could  not  bring  himself  to  do 


1 75,  &c.  After  his  return  from  Heidelbei^, 
lie  wrete  to  the  pope  in  Tery  tobmissive 
terms.  See  his  woru,  ed.  Halle,  v<A.  zv., 
p.  496.  He  also  wrote  to  Jeronu  ScuUetus, 
bishop  of  Brandenburg,  to  whose  diocese 
Wittemberg  belonged ;  and  likewise  to  Stau- 
fiiz ;  using  in  both  instances  very  modest 
language. — Schl.'] 

(20)  [Here  is  undoubtedly  a  slip  of  the 
memory.  Before  MaxtmUuLn^t  letter  airi- 
▼ed  at  Rome,  Leo  had  cited  LiUker  to  appear 
within  60  days,  at  Rome,  and  take  his  trial 
before  Jerome  bishop  of  Ascoli,  and  his  «n- 
«my  Sylvester  Pnerias,  as  his  judges.  See 
SeckendarpM  Historia  Latheranismi,  p.  41, 
4ind  Luther's  Works,  vol.  xt.,  p.  627,  Ac. 
MaximilidJL  was  himself  friendly  to  Luther; 
but  was  now  pushed  oft  by  some  of  his  eour- 
tion.^Schl,] 

(21)  Of  Cajelan  a  full  account  is  ^ven  oy 
Jac.  Queti/and  Joe.  Echardj  in  their  Scrip- 
tores  ordin.  Prsdicater.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  14,  deic. 
CHe  was  bom,  A.D.  1469,  at  Qata,  in  I^in 
Cajeta^  (whence  his  surname  Cajetunus),  i» 
the  territory  of  Naples ;  at  the  age  of  29,  he 
wrote  a  book  to  proTO  that  a  general  coun- 
cil could  not  be  called  without  the  authority 
of  a  pope  ;  ind  was  rewarded  with  the  bish- 
opric of  (>sta,  and  then  with  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Pisa ;  and  in  1515,  with  a  cardinal*s 
hat.  In  1522,  he  was  papal  legate  to  Hun- 
gary ;  and  died  A.D.  1534,  a^  65.  Ca- 
jetan  was  fond  of  study,  and  wrote  much  on 
thB  Aristotelian  philosophy,  scholastic  theol- 
ogy, and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  exten- 
oiFo  QDmmeataiies  on  the  acriptuset. — TV.  j 


<22)  Cajetan'9  proceedings  with  Luther 
were  dissatisfactory  even  to  the  court  of 
Rome.  See  Pout  Sarpi^g  Historia  concilii 
Trident.,  lib.  i.,  p.  22.  Yet  Eehard  apol- 
ogizes for  Cajetan,  in  his  Scriptores  ordin. 
Predicator.,  tom.  ii..  p.  15 ;  but  I  think,  not 
very  wisely  and  solidly.  The  court  of  Rome 
however  erred  in  this  matter,  as  much  as  C«- 
jetan.  For  it  might  have  been  easily  fore- 
seen, that  a  Dominican  would  not  have  treat- 
ed Luther  with  moderation.  [Cajelan  wae 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  church ; 
but  he  was  a  scholastic  divine,  and  under- 
took to  confute  Luther  by  the  canon  law  and 
the  authority  of  Lombard.  The  electoral, 
court  of  Saxony  proceeded  very  circumspect- 
ly in  this  affair.  Lutlur  was  not  only  fur- 
nished with  a  safe  conduct,  bat  was  attend- 
ed by  two  counsellors,  who  supported  him 
with  their  legal  assistance.  The  cardinal 
required  Luther  to  revoke,  in  particular,  two 
eiTors  in  his  Theses  ;  namely,  that  there  waa 
not  any  treasury  of  the  meriu  of  saints  at 
Rome,  from  wmch  the  pope  could  dispenae 
portions  to  those  that  <^tained  indulgences 
from  him ;  and  that,  without  faith,  no  for- 
giveness of  sin  coald  be  obtained  from  God. 
Luther  would  admit  of  none  ^ut  scripture 
proofs ;  and  as  the  cardinal,  who  was  no  bib- 
lical scholar,  could  not  produce  such  proofs, 
Luther  held  fast  his  opinions ;  and  when  the 
cardinal  began  to  be  restless  and  to  threaten 
ecclesiastical  censures,  Luther  appealed  A 
Pontifice  male  informato  ad  melius  infor- 
mandum ; — a  legal  step,  which  was  ito  wise 
\mn\  and  one  which  is  resorted  to  at  tba 
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this,  the  result  of  the  discussion  was,  that  Luther  previously  to  his  depar- 
ture from  Augsburg,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  dignity  of  the  pontifl^ 
appealed  from  the  pontiff  ill-informed,  to  the  same  when  better  inform- 
ed.(2d)  Soon  afler,  on  the  9th  of  November,  Leo  X.  published  a  special 
edict,  requiring  all  his  subjects  to  believe,  that  he  had  power  to  forgive 
sins.  On  learning  this,  Luther  perceiving  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect 
from  Rome,  appealed  at  Wittemburg  November  28,  from  the  pontiff  to  a 
future  council  of  the  whole  church. 

§  8.  The  Romish  court  seemed  now  to  be  sensible  of  its  error  in  ap- 
pointing Cajetan.  It  therefore  about  the  same  time,  appointed  another  le- 
gate, who  was  not  a  party  in  the  case,  and  who  possessed  more  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  to  attempt  to  reconcile  Luther  to  the  pontiff.  This  was 
Charles  von  MilUlz,  a  Saxon  knight  who  belonged  to  the  court  of  Leo  X., 
a  discreet  and  sagacious  man.  The  pontiff  sent  him  into  Saxony  to  pre- 
sent to  the  electoral  prince  Frederic  the  consecrated  golden  rose,  which  the 
pontifis  sometimes  gave  to  distinguished  men  whom  they  were  disposed  to 
honour  ;  and  also  to  negotiate  with  Luther  for  terminating  his  contest  with 
Tetzel,  or  rather  with  the  pontiff  himself.  And  he  managed  the  business, 
not  without  some  success.  For  immediately,  in  his  first  interview  with 
Luther  at  Altenburg  in  the  month  of  Jfiinuary,  1519,  he  prevailed  on  him 
to  write  a  very  submissive  letter  to  Leo  X.,  dated  March  3d,  in  which  he 
promised  to  be  silent,  provided  his  enemies  would  also  be  silent.  MiltUz 
had  other  discussions  with  Luther  in  October  of  this  year,  in  the  castle  of 
Liebcnwerda;  and  in  the  following  year,  1520,  October  12th,  at  Lichten- 
berg.(24)  Nor  was  the  prospect  utterly  hopeless,  that  these  threatening 
commotions  might  be  stilled.{25)  But  the  insolence  of  Luther^s  foes,  and 
the  haughty  indiscretion  of  Uie  court  of  Rome,  soon  afterwards  dissipated 
all  these  prospects  of  peace. 

§  9.  The  incident  which  caused  the  failure  of  Miltitz's  embassy,  was  a 
conference  or  dispute  at  Leipsic,  in  the  year  1519,  from  the  27th  of  June 
to  the  15th  of  July.  John  Eckius,  the  celebrated  papal  theologian,  disa- 
greed with  AndretD  Carolostadt  a  friend  and  colleague  of  Luiherf  in  regard 
to  free  wilL  He  therefore  challenged  Carolostadt,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  age,  to  a  personal  dispute,  to  be  held  at  Leipsic ;  and  also  invited 
Luther y  against  whom  he  had  before  wielded  the  pen  of  controversy.  For 
the  martial  spirit  of  our  ancestors  had  made  its  way  into  the  schools,  and 
among  the  learned ;  and  heated  dissentients  on  points  of  religion  or  litera- 
ture were  accustomed  to  challenge  one  another  to  such  single  combats,  like 
knights  and  warriors.     These  literary  combats  were  usually  held  in  some 

present  day,  by  persons  who  do  not  question        (34)  The  documents  relating  to  the  em- 

the  infalhbility  of  the  pope.     By  this  appeal,  bassy  of  Miltilz,  were  first  published  by  Ern, 

he  recognised  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  Salom.  Cyprian,  in  his  Additiones  ad  WiiK, 

and  at  the  same  time  secured  this  advantage,  Em.  Tenzelii  Historiam  Reform.,  torn.  i.  ek 

that  the  cardinal  as  a  delegated  judge,  had  ii.     They  are  also  contained  in  Vol,  Ern. 

no  longer  jurisdiction  of  the  case. — Scfd.]  Lascher's  Acta  Reformat.,  torn,  ii.,  c.  xvi., 

(23)  See  Christ.  Fred.  Barnier't  Diss,  do  and  tom.  iii.,  c.  ii.,  <Stc. 
coUoquio  Lutheri  cum  Cajetono,  Lips.,  1722,         (25)  Leo  X.  himself  wrote  a  veiy  kind  let- 

4to ;  also  among  his  Dissertations  collected  ter  to  LiUher,  in  the  year  1519  ;  which  rnena-  • 

in  one  volume  ;  and  Vol.  Ern.  Latscher**  orable  document  was  published  by  IxMchcr, 

Acta  et  documenta  Reformat.,  tom.  iii.,  c.  in  his  Unschuldigen  Nachrichten,  1742,  p» 

xi.,  p.  435,  &c  ,  and  Jo.  Geo.  Wiz/cA*«  Nach-  133.     It  appears  clearly  from  this  epistte, 

richt  von  Luthero,  in  the  Works  of  Luther,  that  no  doubt  of  a  final  reconciliatiOB  wa» 

vol.  xxiv.,  p.  409,  &c.  entertained  at  Rome. 
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distinguished  university,  and  the  rector  of  the  university  with  the  masters, 
were  the  arhiters  of  the  contest  and  adjudged  the  victory.  CarolosiacU 
consented  to  the  proposed  contest,  and  on  the  day  appointed  he  appeared 
on  the  arena,  attended  by  Luther.  Afler  Carolostadi  had  disputed  warm- 
ly for  many  days  with  Eckius,  before  a  large  and  splendid  assembly  in  the 
castle  of  Pleissenburg,  on  the  powers  of  free  will ;  Luther  engaged  with  the 
same  antagonist,  in  a  contest  respecting  the  supremacy  and  authority  of 
the  Roman  pontitr.(26)  But  the  disputants  accomplished  nothing;  nor 
would  Hoffmann  the  rector  of  the  university  of  Leipsic,  take  upon  him  to 
say,  which  party  was  victorious ;  but  the  decision  of  the  cause  was  referred 
to  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Erfurth.(27)  Eckius  however  carried  away 
from  this  contest  feelings  entirely  hostile  to  Luther^  and  to  the  great  detri- 
ment  of  the  pontiff  and  the  Romish  church,  was  resolved  on  ruining  him. 
§  10.  Among  the  witnesses  and  spectators  of  this  dispute,  was  Philip 
MelancthoHj  professor  of  Greek  at  Wittemberg ;  who  had  hitherto  taken 
no  part  in  the  controversies,  and  from  the  mildness  of  his  temper  and  his 
love  of  elegant  literature  was  averse  from  such  disputes,  yet  he  was  friend- 
ly  to  Luther  and  to  his  efforts  for  rescuing  the  science  of  theology  from 
the  subtihies  of  the  Scholastics.  (28)  As  he  was  doubtless  one  of  those  who 
went  home  from  this  discussion,  more  convinced  of  the  justice  of  Lutker^a 
cause,  and  as  he  afterwards  became,  as  it  were,  the  second  reformer  next 
to  Lathery  it  is  proper  here  to  give  some  brief  account  of  his  talents  and 
virtues.  All  know,  and  even  his  enemies  confess,  that  few  men  of  any  age 
can  be  compared  with  him,  either  for  learning  and  knowledge  of  both  hu- 
man  and  divine  things,  or  for  richness,  suavity,  and  facility  of  genius,  or 


(S6)  [Eck  (or  Eckiiu)  was  a  great  talker, 
and  one  of  the  most  ready  disputants  of  his 
times.  In  one  of  his  theses  proposed  for 
discussioHt  he  had  asserted  that  the  pope 
was,  by  divine  right,  universal  bishop  of  the 
whole  church ;  and  that  he  was  in  possession 
of  his  ghostly  power  before  the  times  of 
Conttantine.  the  Great.  In  this  disputation, 
Luther  maintained  the  contrary,  from  pas- 
safes  of  Scripture,  from  the  testimony  of^  the 
fathers  and  from  church  history,  and  even 
firom  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice.  And 
when  from  the  subject  of  the  pope  they  came 
to  that  of  indulgences,  Luther  denied  their 
absolute  necessity  ;  and  so  of  purgatory,  he 
acknowledged  indeed  that  he  believed  in  it, 
but  said  he  could  find  no  authority  for  it  in 
the  Scriptures,  or  in  the  fathers.  In  fact, 
it  was  in  the  year  1530,  that  Luther  first 
pronounced  purgatory  to  bo  a  fable.  The 
dispute  with  Caroloatadtj  related  to  free- 
dom in  the  theological  sense,  or  to  the  nat- 
ural power  of  man  to  do  the  will  of  God. 
CaroLostadt  maintained,  that  since  the  fall, 
the  natural  freedom  of  man  is  not  strong 
enough  to  move  him  to  that  which  is  morally 

rl.  Eck  on  the  contrary,  asserted  that 
free  will  of  man  produces  good  works, 
and  not  merely  the  grace  of  God ;  or  that 
our  natural  freedom  co-operates  with  divine 
ffrace  in  the  production  of  sood  works,  and 

\ou  1II.-D 


that  it  depends  on  man's  free  power,  whether 
he  will  give  place  to  the  operations  of  grace 
or  will  resist  them.  It  thus  appears,  that 
Carolottadt  defended  the  doctrine  of  Augtu- 
tine  in  regard  to  divine  grace.  Eck  claimed 
to  himself  the  victory ;  and  he  gave  a  very 
unjust  account  of  this  dispute ;  which  occa- 
sioned many  controversial  pamphlets  to  be 
published.  The  chief  advantage  he  gained, 
was,  that  he  drew  from  Luther  assertions 
which  might  hasten  his  condemnation  at 
Rome :  assertions,  which  a  man  of  more 
worldly  cunning  than  Lttther,  would  have 
kept  concealed  a  long  time.  But  still  he 
lost  much  of  his  popularity  by  this  discus- 
sion ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  truth  gained 
more  adherents,  and  Luther's  zeal  became  • 
more  animated. — Sehl.1 

(27)  A  very  full  account  of  this  dispute 
at  Leipsic,  is  in  Val.  Em.  Lascher^s  Acta 
et  documents  Reformat.,  torn,  iii.,  c.  vii., 
p.  203.  [The  English  reader  will  find  a 
neat  summary  of  the  dispute  in  Bower's  Life 
of  Luther,  ch.  v.,  p.  126-130.— Tr.) 

(28)  See  his  letter  on  this  conference,  in 
Val.  Em.  Lccscher's  Acta  et  DocumcnU 
Reformat.,  torn,  iii.,  c.  vlti.,  p.  215,  [and  in 
Gerdes,  Historia  Evang.  renovati,  tom.  i., 
Append.,  p.  203-209.  It  exhibits  r  lucid 
and  candid  statement  of  the  whole  proceed 
lag.— Tr.J 
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£>r  industry  as  a  scholar.  He  performed,  for  philosophy  and  the  other  Ub« 
era!  arts,  what  Luther  performed  for  theology ;  that  is,  he  freed  them  from 
the  corruptions  they  had  contracted,  restored  them,  and  gave  them  currency 
in  Germany.  He  possessed  an  extraordinary  ability  to  comprehend,  and 
to  express  in  clear  and  simple  language,  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult  sub* 
jects  and  such  as  were  exceedingly  complicated.  This  power  he  so  hap- 
pily  exerted  on  subjects  pertaining  to  religion,  that  it  may  be  truly  said,  no 
literary  man,  by  his  genius  and  erudition,  has  done  more  for  the  benefit  of 
those  sabjects.  From  his  native  love  of  peace,  he  was  induced  ny>st  ar. 
dently  to  wish  that  religion  might  be  reformed  without  any  public  sclusmy 
and  that  the  visible  brotherhood  among  Christians  might  remain  entire. 
And  hence  it  was,  that  he  frequently  seemed  to  be  too  yielding.  Yet  he 
by  no  means  spared  great  and  essential  errors ;  and  he  inculcated  with 
great  constancy,  that  unless  these  were  clearly  exposed  and  plucked  up  by 
Uie  roots,  the  Christian  cause  would  never  flourish.  In  the  natural  tem- 
peramentof  his  mind,  there  was  a  native  soilness,  tenderness,  and  timidity. 
And  hence,  when  he  had  occasion  to  write  or  to  do  any  thing,  he  pondered 
most  carefully  every  circumstance ;  and  often  indulged  fears,  where  there 
were  no  real  grounds  for  them.  But  on  the  contrary,  when  the  greatest 
dangers  seemed  to  impend,  and  the  cause  of  religion  was  in  jeopardy,  thi^ 
timorous  man  feared  nothing,  and  opposed  an  undaunted  mind  to  his  ad. 
versaiies.  And  this  shows,  that  the  power  of  truth  which  he  had  learned, 
had  diminished  the  imperfections  of  his  natural  temperament,  without  en- 
tirely  eradicating  them.  Had  he  possessed  a  little  more  firmness  and  for- 
titude,  been  less  studious  to  please  every  body,  and  been  able  wholly  to 
cast  off  the  superstition  which  he  imbibed  in  early  life,  he  would  justly  de- 
serve  to  be  accounted  one  of  the  greatest  of  men.(29) 
(39)  There  is  a  Life  of  Mdancihonf    his  life,  from  his  love  of  peace,  he  manifested 


written  by  Joach.  Camerarhu,  which  has 
been  often  printed.  But  the  cause  of  liter- 
ature would  be  benefited  by  a  more  accurate 
history  of  this  erreat  man,  composed  by  some 
impartial  and  discreet  writer ;  and  also  by  a 
more  perfect  edition  of  Ins  whole  works  than 
we  now  possess.  [This  great  man  (whose 
German  name  was  Schitartzerde,  in  Gr. 
Mdancthon. — Tr.)  was  bom  at  Bretten,  in 
the  lower  Palatinate,  A.D.  1497,  studied  at 
Heidelberg,  and  was  teacher  of  Belles  Let- 
ters at  Tubingen,  when  he  was  invited,  A.D. 
1618,  by  i2eu£A/tn  and  Luiher^  to  become 
professor  of  Greek  at  Wittembeig.  He 
taught,  wrote,  and  disputed,  in  furtherance 
•  of  the  same  objects  with  Luther ;  but  with 
more  mildness  and  gentleness  than  he.  He 
compoeed,  so  early  as  1621,  the  first  system 
of  'theology  that  appeared  in  our  schools, 
under  the  title  of:  Loci  communes  rerum 
theologicarum :  (which  passed  through  sixty 
editions,  in  his  lifetime. — Tr.)  and  greatly 
helped  forward  the  reformation.  He  also 
composed  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  the 
Apology  for  it.  During  the  reformation,  he 
rendered  service  to  many  cities  of  Germany. 
He  was  also  invited  to  France  and  England, 
bat  declined  going.    In  the  latter  yeara  of 


more  indulgence  towards  the  Reformed,  than 
was  agreeable  to  the  major  part  of  the  di- 
vines of  our  church ;  and  nis  followers  were 
therefore  called  PhilippistSf  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  more  rigid  Lutherans.  In 
the  year  1530,  he  did  not  entertain  such 
views.  There  is  a  letter  of  his  to  John 
Lachmannt  a  preacher  at  Heilbron,  in  which 
he  warns  him  to  beware  of  the  leaven  of 
Zwingh ;  and  says :  Ego  non  sine  maximia 
tentationibus  didici,  quantum  sit  vitii  in 
dogmate  CinglU.  Scis  mihi  vetcram  cum 
(Ecolampadio  amicitiam  esse.  Sed  optarim 
eum  non  incidisse  in  banc  conjuratumem, 
Non  enim  vocari  alitor  libet,  quia  pretezta 
ejus  do^matis  vidcs,  quos  tumultus  excitent 
Helvetii.  See  Dr.  Biittinghaueen's  Bey- 
trage  zur  Pfalzischen  Geschichte,  vol.  ii., 
p.  138,  dtc.  But  the  death  of  Luther ^  cor- 
respondence with  dUmUf  his  own  timid  and 
mild  character,  and  perhaps  also  political 
considerations,  rendered  him  more  indulgent 
Among  the  superstitious  notions  imbibed  in 
his  youth,  and  of  which  he  could  not  wholly 
divest  himself,  was  his  credulity  in  regard  to 
premonitions  and  dreams,  and  his  inclination 
towards  astrology,  with  which  he  even  in- 
fected some  of  hu  pupils.   (The  most  learned 
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§  11.  While  the  empire  of  the  pontiffii  was  thus  tottering  in  Germany, 
another  mortal  wound  was  inflicted  on  it,  in  the  neighbouring  Helvetia,  by 
the  discerning  and  erudite  Ulrieh  ZnmngU^  a  canon  and  priest  of  Zurich. 
The  fact  must  not  be  disguised,  that  he  had  discovered  some  portion  of  the 
truth,  hefore  Luther  openly  contended  with  the  pontiff.  But  aflerwordsy 
being  excited  and  instructed  by  the  example  and  the  writings  of  Luther ^  he 
not  only  expounded  the  holy  scriptures  in  public  discourses,  but  in  the  year 
1519  successfully  opposed  Bemardin  Sam8<m  of  Milan,  who  was  impudent- 
ly driving  among  the  Swiss,  the  same  shameful  traffic,  which  had  awakened 
Luther's  ire.(30)     This  was  the  first  step  towards  purging  Switzerland  of 


men  of  that  age,  Mekmcthon,  Chemmtz,  Ne^ 
tmdtr^  were  believers  in  thia  art ;  indeed, 
soch  as  were  not,  could  scarcely  pass  (or 
learned  men.  Henke's  Kircbengesch.,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  680.)  He  died  in  1560.  His  works 
were  published,  collectively,  A.D.  156S  aud 
onward,  4  vols.  fol.  See  also  TJuodore 
StrobePs  Melanctboniana,  Altdorf.  1771, 
8vo.— &A/.] 

(80)  See  Jo.  Hen,  HoUinger's  Helvet- 
ische  Reformationsgeschichte,  p.  28,  die,  or 
his  Helvetiscbe  Kirchengescbichte,  tom.  ij., 
lib.  vi.,  p.  28,  dec.  For  tbe  former  (which 
is  often  published  separately)  differs  very 
little  from  the  latter ;  though  it  is  often  sold 
M  being  the  first  part  of  the  latter  work. 
[Also  his  Historia  Ecclesiast.  N.  Test., 
SBOul.  XT.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  198,  6lc. — TV.]  Abram 
BucHoCm  Histoiie  de  la  Reformation  de  la 
Suisse,  tome  i.,  livr.  i.,  p.  4,  dec.,  p.  66,  dec. 
Don.  GerdeSt  Historia  renovati  Evan^elii, 
tom.  il,  p.  228,  dec,  [or  rather  tom.  i.,  p. 
99,  dec.— Tr.]  Jo.  Conrad  FwUn's  Bey- 
trage  zu  der  Schweitzer-Reformations  Ges- 
chichte,  in  five  Parts.  iSchrotcklCa  Kir- 
cbengesch.  seit  der  Reformation,  vol.  i.,  p. 
103,  dec.,  and  H,  P.  C.  Henke's  Al^m. 
Geschichte  der  christl.  Kirche.,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
74,  ed.  Brunswick,  1806. — Luther  and  his 
followers  had  long  and  severe  contests  with 
ZvnngU  and  the  Reformed,  respecting  the 
corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  tbe  eucharist ; 
and  this  caused  much  alienation  and  preju- 
dice between  the  two  bodies,  during  the 
whole  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  nor  hu  en- 
tire harmony  been  restored  between  them  to 
this  day.  Hence,  for  more  than  two  centu- 
ries, the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed,  con- 
tended, whether  Luther  or  ZtoingU  was  en- 
titled to  the  honour  of  leading  the  waj  to  the 
reformation.  Motheim  manifestly  gives  the 
precedence  to  Luther.  Holtinger,  Gcrdes^ 
and  others,  ffive  it  to  ZtoingU.  Sehroeckhf 
Henkt^  ScJuegel,  Von  Eirum,  and  others,  of 
thb  Lutheran  churcb,  now  divide  the  praise 
between  them.  The  facts  appear  to  be  these. 
ZtoingU  discovered  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  at  an  earUer  period  than 
Uaher.    Both  opened  their  eyes  graduaUv, 


and  altogether  without  any  concert ;  and 
without  aid  from  each  other.  But  ZtoingU 
was  always  in  advance  of  Luther  in  his 
views  and  opinions ;  and  he  finally  carried 
the  reformation  somewhat  farther  than  Ln- 
ther  did.  But  he  proceeded  with  more  gen- 
tleness, and  caution,  not  to  run  before  the 
prejudices  of  the  people ;  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  did  not  call 
him  so  early  to  open  combat  with  the  powers 
of  the  hierarchy ;  Luther  therefore,  has  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  to  declare  open  war 
with  the  pope/  and  to  be  exposed  to  direct 
persecution.  He  also  acted  in  a  much  wider 
sphere.  All  Germany,  and  even  all  Europe, 
was  the  theatre  of  his  operations. .  ZtoingU 
moved  only  in  the  narrow  circle  of  a  single 
canton  of  Switzerland.  He  also  died  young, 
and  when  but  just  commencing  his  career  of 
public  usefulaess.  And  these  circumstances 
have  raised  Luther*s  fame  so  high,  that  Ztoiih 
gU  has  almost  been  overlooked.  Luther^ 
doubtless,  did  most  for  the  cause  of  the 
reformation,  because  he  had  a  wider  field  of 
action,  was  more  bold  and  daring,  and  lived 
longer  to  carnr  on  the  work.  But  ZtoingU 
was  a  more  learned,  and  a  more  judicious 
man,  commenced  the  reformation  earlier^ 
and  in  his  little  circle  carried  it  fsrther. — 
Ulrieh  ZtoingU  was  bom^  at  Wildhausen, 
county  of  Toggenburg,  and  canton  of  St.  Gall, 
A.D.  1484.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  was  sent 
to  Basle,  for  education ;  and  afterwards  to 
Berne.  Here  the  Dominicans  endeavoured 
to  allure  him  into  their  order;  to  prevent 
which,  his  father  sent  him  to  Vienna.  Re- 
tuminjg  to  Basle  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
became  a  schoolmaster;  and  prosecuted 
theology  at  the  same  time,  .under  Thomao 
Witteviach,  who  was  not  blind  to  the  errors 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  who  instilled 
principles  of  free  inquiry  into  his  pupils. 
lie  preached  his  first  sermon  in  1506 ;  and 
was  the  same  year  chosen  pastor  of  Ghims, 
where  he  spent  ten  years.  He  had  been 
distinguished  in  every  branch  of  learning  to 
which  he  had  applied  himself,  and  particu^ 
larly  in  classical  and  eVgank  literature. 
He  now  devoted  himself  especiaUy  to  Giaek 
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Buperstition.  Zwingle  now  vigorously  prosecuted  the  work  he  had  begun, 
and  having  obtained  several  learned  men,  educated  in  Germany,  for  his  as- 
sociates and  fellow-labourers  in  the  arduous  work,  he  with  their  assistance 
brought  the  greatest  part  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  renounce  their  subjection 
to  pontifical  domination.  Yet  Zwingle  proceeded  in  a  different  way  from 
Luther ;  for  he  did  not  uniformly  oppose  the  employment  of  force  against 
the  pertinacious  defenders  of  the  old  superstitions  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
conceded  to  magistrates  more  authority  in  religious  matters,  than  is  con. 
sistent  with  the  nature  of  religion. (31)  But  in  general  he  was  an  upright 
man,  and  his  intentions  are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

§  12.  We  now  return  to  Luther.  While  MiltUz  was  negotiating  with 
him  for  a  peace,  and  with  some  prospect  of  success,  John  Ecldus,  burning 
with  rage,  afler  the  debate  at  Leipsic,  hurried  away  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
hasten  his  destruction.  Taking  as  associates  the  most  powerful  Dominicans 
in  Ihe  pontificial  court,  and  particularly  their  two  first  men,  Cajeian  and 
Prieriasy  he  pressed  Leo  to  excommunicate  Luther  forthwith.  For  the 
Dominicans  most  eagerly  thirsted  to  avenge  the  very  great  injury  which 
they  conceived  Luther  had  done  to  their  whole  order,  first  in  the  person 
and  Hebrew ;    and  had  no  respect  for  hu-    the  friends  of  the  hierarchy,  and  at  length 


man  authorities  in  theology,  but  relied  wholly 
on  the  Scriptures,  which  he  read  and  ex- 
plained to  his  people  from  the  pulpit,  with 
ereat  assiduity.  His  fame  as  a  preacher  and 
divine  rose  high.  In  1516,  he  was  removed 
to  the  abbey  of  Einsicdlin,  as  a  field  of 
greater  usefulness.  He  had  before  cau- 
tiously exposed  some  of  the  errors  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  he  now  more  openly 
assailed  the  doctrines  of  monastic  vows, 
pilgrimages,  relics,  offerings,  and  indul- 
gences. The  next  year  he  was  chosen  to  a 
vacancy  in  the  cathedral  of  Zurich ;  and  be- 
fore he  accepted  the  office,  stipulated  that  he 
should  not  be  confined  in  his  preaching  to  the 
lessons  publicly  read,  but  be  allowed  to  ex- 
plain every  part  of  the  Bible.  He  continued 
to  read  the  best  I>atin  and  Greek  classics, 
studied  diligently  the  more  eminent  fathers, 
as  Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Chrysostom, 
and  pressed  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  the 
kindred  dialects.  He  now  publicly  ex- 
pounded the  Scriptures,  as  the  Gospels,  the 
Kpistles  of  Paul  and  Peter,  &c.,  and  incul- 
cated, that  the  Bible  is  the  only  standard  of 
religious  truth.  While  he  was  thus  leading 
the  people  gradually  to  better  views  of  re- 
ligion, in  the  year  1618  Samson  came  into 
Switzerland  to  sell  indulgences;  and  the 
year  followint;,  on  his  arrival  at  Zurich, 
Zwingle  openly  opposed  him,  andprocurcd 
his  exclusion  from  the  canton.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  people  in  knowledge  was  rapid, 
and  the  reformation  went  forward  with  great 
success.  Luther's  books  were  circulated 
extensively,  and  by  ZwingWs  recommenda- 
tion, though  he  chose  not  to  read  them  him- 
self, lest  he  should  incur  the  charge  of  being 
a  iMtkeran.    He  was  however  assailed  I7 


accused  of  heresy  before  the  council  of  Zu- 
rich, Jan.  1623.  He  now  presented  sixty- 
seven  doctrinal  propositions  before  the  coun- 
cil, containing  all  the  fundamental  doctrines 
since  held  by  the  Reformed  church ;  and  of- 
fered to  defend  them  against  all  opposers,  by 
Scripture.  His  enemies  wished  to  bring  tra- 
dition and  the  schoolmen  to  confute  him.  But 
the  council  declared,  that  the  decision  must 
rest  on  the  Scriptures.  Zwingle  of  course 
triumphed  ;  and  the  council  decreed,  that  be 
should  be  allowed  to  preach  as  heretofore,  un- 
molested ;  and  that  no  preacher  in  the  can- 
ton should  inculcate  any  doctrine,  but  what 
he  could  prove  from  the  Scriptures.  The 
next  year,  1524,  the  council  of  Zurich  re- 
form^ the  public  worship,  according  to  the 
advice  of  Zwingle.  Thus  the  reformation 
of  that  canton  was  now  completed.  Zwingle 
continued  to  guide  his  flock,  and  to  lend  aid 
to  the  other  portions  of  the  church,  till  the 
month  of  October,  1531 ;  when  a  Catholic 
force  frotn  the  popish  cantons,  marched 
against  Zurich  ;  and  Zwingle^  according  to 
the  usage  of  his  country,  bore  the  standard 
amid  the  citizens  that  attempted  to  repel 
them.  The  enemy  were  victorious,  and 
Zvnngle  was  slain  near  the  commencement 
of  the  battle,  and  his  body  cut  to  pieces  and 
burned  to  ashes.  See  the  writers  before  re- 
ferred to,  particularly  Hotlingrr,  Gerdes,  and 
Sckrocckh;  also  the  article  Zwinglcy  in  Rees* 
Cyclopedia  — His  works  were  printed,  Zu- 
rich, 1644-46,  4  vols,  fol— Tr.] 

(31)  [This  charge  against  Zwingle  in  both 
parts  of  it,  appears  to  be  wholly  groundless. 
See  Gerdes,  Historia  Evang.  renorati,  torn, 
i.,  p.  387,  Supplementa, — Tr.l 
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of  their  brother  Tetzel,  and  then  in  that  of  Cajetan.  Overcome  by  their 
importunate  applications,  and  by  those  of  their  friends  and  abettors,  Leo 
X.  most  imprudently  issued  the  first  bull  against  Luiker^  on  the  I5th  of 
June,  1520;  in  which  forty  one  of  his  tenets  were  condemned,  his  writings 
adjudged  to  the  flames,  and  he  was  commanded  to  confess  his  faults  within 
sixty  days,  and  implore  the  clemency  of  the  pontifi)  or  be  cast  out  of  the 
church.(32) 

^18.  A»  soon  as  Luther  heard  of  this  first  sentence  of  the  pontiff,  he 
consulted  for  his  own  safety  by  renewing  his  appeal  from  the  pontiff  to  the 
supreme  tribunal  of  a  future  council.  And  foreseeing  that  this  appeal 
would  be  treated  with  contempt  et  Rome,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  time 
prescribed  by  the  pontiff  was  elapsed  he  would  be  excommunicated  by 
another  bull,  he  soon  formed  the  resolution  to  withdraw  from  the  Romish 
church,  before  he  should  be  excommunicated  by  the  new  rescript  of  the 
pontiff.  In  order  to  proclaim  this  secession  from  the  Romish  community, 
by  a  public  act,  he  On  the  10th  of  Deceniber,  1520,  caused  a  fire  to  be 
kindled  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  in  presence  of  a  vast  multitude 
of  spectators,  committed  to  the  flames  the  bull  issued  against  him,  togeth- 
er with  a  copy  of  the  pontifical  canon  law.  By  this  act,  he  publicly  signi- 
fied  that  he  would  be  no  longer  a  subject  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  cpn. 
sequently,  that  the  second  decree,  which  was  daily  expected  from  Rome, 
would  be  nugatory.  For  whoever  publicly  bums  the  statute-book  of  his 
prince,  protests,  by  so  doing,  that  he  will  no  longer  respect  and  obey  his 
authority;  and  one  who  has  excluded  himself  from  any  society,  cannot 
afterwards  be  cast  out  of  it.  I  must  suppose,  that  Luther  acted  in  this 
matter  with  the  advice  of  the  jurists.  Luther  withdrew  however,  only 
firom  the  Romish  church  which  looks  upon  the  pontiff  as  infallible,  and  not 
from  the  church  universal^  the  sentence  of  which  pronounced  in  a  legiti- 
mate  and  free  council,  he  did  not  refuse  to  obey.  And  this  circumstance 
will  show,  why  wise  men  among  the  papists  who  were  attached  to  the  lib- 
erties of  Germany,  looked  Upon  this  bold  act  of  Luther  without  offence.{38) 


(32)  The  friends  of  the  pontiffs  confess, 
that  Leo  erred  greatly,  in  this  matter.  See 
Jo.  Fred.  Mayer's  Diss,  de  Pontificiis  Leo- 
nis  X.  processum  adversas  Lutherum  impro- 
bantibus ;  which  is  a  part  of  the  work  he 
published  at  Hamburg,  1698,  4to,  with  the 
following  title :  Ecclesia  Romana  reforma- 
tionis  Lutherans  patrona  et  cliens.  And 
there  were  at  that  time,  many  wise  and  cir- 
cumspect persons  at  Rome,  who  did  not 
hesitate  publicly  to  avow  their  disapproba- 
tion of  the  violent  counsels  of  Eekhu  and  the 
Dominicans,  and  who  wished  to  wait  for  the 
iasne  of  Millitz's  embassy.  [  See  Riederer's 
Nachrichten  zur  Kirchen-Gelehrten-und  Bu- 
chergeschichte,  Stuck  ii.,  n.  18,  p.  178, 
where  there  is  an  anonymous  letter  from 
Rome  to  Pirkheimert  saying :  Sciaa  nemi- 
nem  Roma  esse,  si  saltem  sapiat,  qui  non 
certo  certius  sciat  et  cognoscat,  Martinum 
in  pluribus  veritatem  dicere,  verum  boni  oh 
tynnnidia  metum  dissimulant,  mali  veio, 
quia  Teritatem  audire  coguntur,  insaniunt. 
inde  iUoram  oritur  indignatio  pariter  et  me- 


tus ;  Tilde  enim  timent,  ne  res  latius  serpat. 
HflBC  c&usa  fuit,  cur  bulla  tarn  atroz  cmanay- 
erit,  mnltis  bonis  et  prudentibus  viris  i^ecla- 
mantibiis,  qui  suadebant  maturius  consulen- 
dum,  et  Martino  potius  modestia  et  rationi- 
bus  quam  detestationibus  occunendum  esse, 
hoc  enim  decere  mansuetudinem,  illud  vcro 
Wrannidem  sapere,  et  rem  maU  exempli  vi- 
deri.— ScAi.] 

(83)  [Some  modem  jurists,  as  SchUget 
tells  us,  have  condemnea  this  act  of  LutJter, 
as  being  a  treasonable  act  against  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  the  land.  But  it  was  not  so, 
in  that  age.  For  the  canon  law  contained 
enactments  only  of  the  popes  and  councils, 
with  which  the  civil  .powers  were  supposed 
to  have  no  concern.  It  was  the  statute-book 
of  a  foreign  and  spiritual  sovereign,  who 
claimed  jurisdiction  equally  over  the  tempo- 
ral sovereigns  of  Germany  and  over  their  sub- 
jects. To  bum  this  boot  therefore  was  trear 
son  against  that  foreign  sovereign,  the  pope  *, 
but  not  so,  against  the  temporal  sovereigns 
of  Germany.— LirfAer^  motives  for  this  act. 
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Before  one  month  after  this  heroic  deed  of  Luster  had  elapsed,  on  the  4tk 
day  of  January,  1521,  the  second  bull  of  Leo  against  LiUher  was  issued ;  m 
which  he  was  expelled  from  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  church,  for  having 
violated  the  majesty  of  the  pontiff.(34) 

§  14.  When  these  severe  bulls  had  been  issued  against  the  person  and 
the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  his  friends,  nothing  remained  for  him  but  to 
attempt  to  found  a  new  church  opposed  to  that  of  Rome,  and  to  establish 
a  system  of  doctrine  consonant  to  the  holy  scriptures.  For  to  subject 
himself  to  the  dominion  of  his  most  cruel  enemy,  would  have  been  mad^ 
ness ;  and  to  return  again,  contrary  to  the  convictions  of  his  own  mind^  to 
the  errors  he  had  opposed  and  rejected,  would  have  been  base  and  dishon- 
est. From  this  time  therefore,  he  searched  for  the  truth  with  redoubled 
ardour,  and  not  only  revised  and  confirmed  more  carefully  the  doctrines  he 
had  already  advanced,  but  likewise  boldly  attacked  the  very  citadel  of  the 
pontifical  authority,  and  shook  it  to  its  foundation.  In  his  heroic  enter- 
prise,  he  had  the  aid  of  other  excellent  men  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  of  the  doctors  at  Wittemberg  who  joined  his  party,  and  especially 
of  Philip  Melancthon.  And  as  the  fame  of  LiUher's  wisdom  and  heroism, 
and  the  great  learning  of  Melancihon^  drew  a  vast  number  of  young  men 
to  Wittemberg,  the  principles  of  the  reformation  were  spread  with  ama* 
zing  rapidity  through  various  nations.(35) 

§  15.  In  the  mean  time,  [January  12th,  1510],  the  emperor  MaximiUim 
I.  died ;  and  his  grandson  Charles  V.  king  of  Spcdn,  was  elected  his  sue* 
cessor,  on  the  26th  of  July  A.D.  1510.  Leo  X.  therefore  reminded  the 
new  emperor  of  the  office  he  had  assumed  of  advocate  and  defender  of  the 
church,  and  called  upon  him  to  inflict  due  punishment  upon  that  rebellious 
member  of  the  church  Martin  Luther*  On  the  other  hand,  Frederic  the 
Wise  of  Saxony,  counselled  him  not  to  proceed  rashly  and  imiH*operly 
against  Luther,  but  to  conduct  the  whole  business  according  to  the  rights 
of  the  Germanic  churches  and  the  laws  of  the  empire.  Charles  was  un- 
der greater  obligations  to  Frederic,  than  to  any  other  of  the  German  prin- 
ces. For  it  was  principally  by  his  efforts  and  zeal,  that  Charles  had  ob- 
tained the  imperial  dignity,  in  preference  to  his  very  potent  rival,  Fronds 
I.  king  of  France.  (36)  In  order  therefore  to  gratify  both  this  friend,  (to 
whom  he  owed  every  thing),  and  likewise  the  pontifl^  he  determined  to  give 
Luther  a  hearing  before  the  diet  to  be  assembled  at  Worms,  prior  to  the 

he  himself  stated  in  a  tract  on  the  subject,  of  this  appeal,  the  pope  could  no  longer  have 
Amonff  them  were  these, /r«^,  that  his  en-  jurisdiction  of  the  case.  Hence  the  numbor 
emies  had  bumed  his  books,  and  be  must  of  Luther's  friends  increased  the  more,  afier 
bam  theirs  in  order  to  deter  the  people  from  the  publication  of  this  bull. — Schl.'] 
reyerencing  them  and  bein^  led  astray  by  (35)  On  the  rapid  progress  of  the  refor- 
them ;  and  secondly^  that  he  iiad  found  thirty  mation  in  Germany,  Dan.  GercUt  treats  par- 
abominable  assertions,  in  the  canon  law,  ticularly,  in  his  Historia  renovati  Eyangelii, 
vdiich  rendered  the  book  worthy  of  the  flames,  torn.  ii. ;  also  Benj.  Grosch^  in  his  Venhei- 
^-Tr.]  digung  der  Evangelischen  Kirche  gegen  Ar- 

(34)  Both  these  BulU  are  in  the  Bullarium,  nold,  p.  156,  6lc. 
[ed.  Cherub.,  Luxomb.,  1742,  tom.  i.,  p.  610,  (36)  [During  the  six  months  of  the  inter- 
ne, p.  614,  &c. —  Tr.]  and  also  in  Christ,  regnum,  Frederic  had  been  at  the  head  of 
Mattk.  Pfaff*s  Hisltor.  Theol.  litter.,  tom.  ii.,  the  Germanic  empire,  bad  refused  the  impe- 
p.  42,  &c.  [The  excommunicating  bull  was  rial,  crown  offered  to  himself,  and  had  ^at- 
an  attack  upon  the  rights  of  the  German  ly  exerted  himself  to  aecure  the  election  of 
churches.  For  Luther  had  appealed  to  an  CkKrhs.'-'Tr.^ 
ecclcaiastical  council ;  and  in  consequence 
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paBsing  of  any  decree  against  him*  It  may  seem  strange,  and  contrary  to 
ecclesiastical  law,  for  an  ecclesiastical  cause  to  be  discussed  and  subject- 
ed to  examination  before  a  diet.  But  it  must  be  recollected,  that  as  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  some  of  the  abbots,  had  seats  among  the  princes, 
those  Gbrmanic  diets  were  at  the  same  time  provincial  councils^  of  the 
Gbrman  nation,  to  which,  according  to  ancient  canon  law,  the  trial  of  such 
causes  as  that  of  Luther  properly  belonged. 

§  16.  Luther  therefore  appeared  at  Worms,  protected  by  a  safe  conduct 
from  the  emperor,  and  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  April  boldly  pleaded  his 
cause  before  the  diet.  Being  called  upon  and  admonished  to  renounce 
the  opinions  he  had  hitherto  defended,  and  to  become  reconciled  to  the 
pope ;  he  replied  with  great  constancy,  that  he  would  never  do  so,  unless 
first  convinced  of  error,  by  proofe  from  the  holy  scriptures  or  from  sound 
And,  as  neither  promises  nor  menaces  could  move  him  from  his 


reason. 


purpose,  he  obtained  indeed  from  the  emperor  the  liberty  of  returning 
home  unmolested,  but  after  his  departure,  on  the  27th  of  May,  by  the  joint 
voices  of  the  emperor  and  the  princes,  he  and  his  adherents  were  proscri- 
bed and  declared  to  be  enemies  of  the  Roman- Germanic  empire.  His 
prince,  Frederic^  foreseeing  this  storm,  caused  him  to  be  intercepted  on 
his  return  near  Eisenach,  by  persons  in  disguise,  and  to  be  conducted  to 
the  castle  of ' Wartburg ;  (perhaps  with  the  privity  of  the  emperor) ;  and 
in  that  castle,  which  he  called  his  PatmoSy  he  lay  concealed  ten  months, 
beguiling  the  time  very  profitably  with  writing  and  study.  (37) 


(37)  See  the  writers,  mentioned  bj  Jo, 
Alh.  FabriciuMf  Centifolinm  LQthenniim,  pt. 
L,  cap.  xliii.,  p.  7»-84,  and  pt.  ii.,  p.  668, 
die.  [This  joomey  to  Womu  was  a  veiy 
peiiloas  undertaking  for  LuUur.  His  friends 
advised  him  not  to  go;  and  even  the  elec- 
toral prince  his  soyeretgn,  did  not  allow  him  . 
to  go,  till  he  had  obtained  for  him  a  safo  eon- 
doct  from  the  emperor.  This  safo  conduct 
however,  would  have  afforded  him  no  pro- 
tection against  the  operations  of  the  papal 
balls  and  the  snares  of  his  enemies,  if  the 
high-minded  emperor  had  been  willing  to  lis- 
ten to  those  who  whispered  in  his  ear  the 
inhuman  and  nncbristian  maxim,  that  a  man 
is  not  to  keep  his  promise  to  a  heretic.  But 
the  emperor  had  nobler  views ;  and  Luther 
himself  was  so  unshaken,  that  he  would  let 
nothing  deter  him  from  the  journey;  and 
when  arrived  in  the  territory  of  Worms,  and 
some  persons  in  the  name  of  his  friend  Shot- 
oHn.  warned  him  of  his  danger,  he  replied, 
that  he  would  go  thither,  if  there  were  as 
many  devils  there,  as  tiles  on  the  roofs  of 
their  houses.  He  therefore  proceeded  fear^ 
lessly  to  Worms,  and  when  there,  showed 
indescribable  fortitude.  He  was  conducted, 
in  his  monkish  dress,  from  his  lodginss  to 
the  assembled  diet,  far  the  marshal  of  the 
empire.  Von  PappeMeim;  and  two  ques- 
tions were  now  put  to  him  by  the  official  of 
the  archbishop  of  Treves,  namely,  whether 
be  acknowledged  those  books,  that  were  laid 


upon  a  bench  before  him,  to  be  his  produce 
tions ;  and  whether  he  would  recall  the  opis^ 
ions  contained  in  them.  To  the  first  ques- 
tion, Luther  was  on  the  point  of  answer* 
ing  at  once  affirmatively ;  but  Dr.  Jerome 
Schurff  a  jurist  of  Wittemberg,  who  had 
been  assi^ed  to  him  as  his  counsellor,  re- 
minded him  that  he  should  first  ascertain 
whether  there  were  not  some  books  among 
them  that  were  not  his.  So  he  heard  the 
titles  read  over ;  and  then  answered  to  the 
first  question,  Yee.  But  to  the  second  ques- 
tion, at  the  suggestion  of  his  counsellor,  he 
requested  to  be  allowed  till  the  next  day,  to 
consider  of  his  answer.  The  following  day 
he  appeared,  and  the  question  being  repeat- 
ed, he  answered  by  making  distinctions. 
Some  of  his  writings,  he  said,  treated  of  a 
Christtsn's  foith  and  life,  others  were  direct- 
ed against  the  papacy,  and  others  against  pri- 
vate individuals,  who  defended  the  Romish 
granny,  and  assailed  his  holy  doctrines.  As 
ior  the  first,  he  could  not  renounce  them,  be- 
cause even  his  enemies  admitted  that  they 
contained  much  good  matter ;  nor  could  he 
renounce  the  second,  because  that  would  be 
lending  support  to  the  papal  tyranny;  in 
those  of  the  third  class,  he  freely  acknowl- 
edged, that  he  had  often  been  too  vehement ; 
vet  he  could  not  at  once  renounce  them,  un* 
less  it  were  first  shown,  that  he  had  sone  too 
far.  As  the  official  now  demanded  of  bim 
a  categorical  answer,  whether  he  woulA  !•• 
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§  17.  From  this  his  PatmoSj  Luther  returned  to  Wittemberg  in  the 
month  of  March,  1522,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  elector 
Frederic ;  being  influenced  by  the  commotions  which,  he  was  informed, 
Carolosiadt  and  others  were  producing  hurtful  to  religion  and  the  common, 
wealth.  For  in  Luther^s  absence,  Andrew  Carolostadt  a  doctor  of  Witlem- 
burg,  a  man  of  learning  and  not  ignorant  of  the  truth,  whom  the  pontiff  at 
the  instigation  of  Eckius  had  excommunicated  in  conjunction  with  LiUher^ 
but  a  man  of  precipitancy  and  prone  to  an  excess  of  ardour,  had  begun  to 
destroy  images,  and  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  fanatical  sect  who  in 
several  places  greatly  abused,  as  is  common,  the  dawning  of  liberty.  (38) 


Dounce,  or  not ;  he  replied,  that  he  could  not, 
unless  he  was  first  convicted  of  error,  either 
by  scripture,  or  by  reason.  And  the  official 
alleging,  that  he  must  have  erred,  because 
he  had  contradicted  the  pope  and  the  coun- 
cils ;  he  answered :  The  pope  and  ecclesi- 
astical councils  have  often  erred,  and  have 
contradicted  themselves.  He  at  last  closed 
with  this  declaration  :  Here  I  stand  :  J  can 
say  no  more:  God  help  me.  Amen.  After 
this,  Luiher  appeared  no  more  before  the 
diet ;  but  the  emperor  caused  him  to  be  in- 
formed, that  as  he  would  not  be  reconciled 
to  the  church,  the  emperor  would  do  as  law 
required ;  he  must  however  repair  to  his  usual 
residence,  within  21  days.  On  the  eighth 
of  May,  the  bill  of  outlawry  was  drawn  up 
against  him  ;  which  was  published,  a  few 
days  after  his  departure.  {Pallavicini  says, 
Hist,  concil.  Trident.,  lib.  i.,  c.  28,  ^  7,  that 
the  bill  was  drawn  up  May  25th,  and  signed 
May  26th,  but  dated  back  to  May  8th.  The 
reason,  it  is  said,  was,  that  the  bill  was 
passed  at  the  close  of  the  diet,  and  when 
many  of  the  members  had  retired,  and  it  was 
wished  to  disjjuise  that  fact. — Tr.)  By 
virtue  of  this  bill,  after  the  21  days  of  the 
safe  conduct  expired,  no  man  might  har- 
bour or  conceal  Luther^  on  pain  of  treason ; 
but  whosoever  might  find  him,  in  any  place, 
was  to  apprehend  him,  and  deliver  him  up 
to  the  emperor ;  and  all  his  adherents  were 
to  be  seized  in  the  public  streets,  imprisoned 
and  stripped  of  all  their  goods.  This  arbi- 
trary decree  of  the  emperor  contravened  all 
the  laws  of  humanity,  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  the  German  churches.  For  it  required  a 
man  to  renounce  what  he  was  not  convinced 
was  wrong ;  and  on  the  assumption  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  pope,  condemned  him, 
against  an  intervening  appeal  to  a  council, 
"ftis  bill  of  outlawry  however,  produced  very 
little  effect';  and  indeed,  the  emperor  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  in  earnest  in 
respect  to  it.  For  although  the  perplexed 
state  of  his  affairs,  the  political  movements 
of  Europe,  and  the  internal  disquietude  of 
his  private  territories,  mi^ht  call  his  atten- 
tion to  very  different  subiects  from  the  ex- 


ecution of  the  edict  of  Worms,  yet  it  is 
difiicult  to  comprehend  how  LiUker  could 
safely  return  to  Wittemberg,  and  there 
preach,  and  write,  and  teach,  if  the  emperor 
did  earnestly  wish  to  give  him  trouble.  Nay, 
he  might  easily  have  discovered  his  retreat 
at  Wartburg.  But  probably  the  emperor 
took  no  pains  to  discover  him,  in  order  to 
avoid  colhsion,  either  with  the  pontiff  or  the 
elector  of  Saxony.  At  Wartburg,  Luiher 
prosecuted  the  study  of  the  Hel)rew  and 
Greek  languages,  commenced  his  German 
translation  of  the  scriptures,  expounded  some 
portions  of  the  Bible,  composed  his  Postills, 
and  some  other  works. — SchL] 

(38)  [Andrew  Bodenstei%  bom  at  Carl- 
sladt  in  Franconia,  (and  hence  called  in  Latin 
Carolo»tadius)y  was  a  doctor  of  biblical 
learning,  a  canon,  and  archdeacon  of  the 
church  of  All  Saints  at  Wittemberg,  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  there.  He  support- 
ed Luiher  in  tho  work  of  reformation,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  history  of  the  conference  at 
Leipsic,  and  was  hifbly  esteemed  by  him, 
and  is  mentioned  with  praise  in  his  writings. 
But  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  effecting  the 
reformation,  these  two  men  had  very  dif- 
ferent views.  Carolostadt  would  have  the 
abuses  of  popery  abolished  at  once,  but  Lu- 
ther preferrea  a  gradual  process.  The  monks 
oi Luther's  fraternity  at  Wittemberg,  the  Au- 
gustinians,  had,  during  his  absence,  begur. 
to  reform  their  monastery,  and  to  abolish  the 
mass ;  and  they  now  wished  to  effect  the 
same  reform  in  the  city.  But  the  court  were 
afraid  lest  it  should  give  offence  both  to  other 
princes  and  cities  and  also  to  the  citizens 
themselves ;  and  the  elector  therefotc,  called 
for  the  opinion  of  the  professors  at  Wittem- 
berg. Their  opinion  was  in  favour  of  abol- 
ishing the  mass ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the 
court.  Luiher f  whose  opinion  was  also  ask- 
ed, assumed  the  rational  principle,  that  the 
reformation  should  commence,  not  with  the 
pictures,  nor  with  other  external  things, 
among  which  he  accounted  the  mass,  but 
with  the  understandings  of  the  people ;  and 
to  his  opinion,  all  the  professors  now  subscri- 
bed, except  only  Carolostadt, .  He  gathered 
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He  therefore  first  energetically  repressed  the  impetuosity  of  this  man, 
wisely  declaring  that  errors  must  first  be  extirpated  from  people's  minds, 
before  the  insignia  of  those  errors  can  be  advantageously  removed.  And 
to  establish  this  principle  by  facts  and  by  his  own  example,  inviting  certain 
learned  men  to  aid  him,  he  proceeded  gradually  to  perfect  and  to  finish  the 
German  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  he  had  commenced.  (39)  Tho 
event  confirmed  the  excellence  of  his  plan ;  for  the  parts  of  this  work  be- 
ing  successively  published  and  circulated,  the  roots  of  inveterate  errors 
were  soon  extirpated  from  the  minds  of  vast  numbers. 

§  18.  In  the  mean  time,  Leo  X.  died,  A.D.  1522.  Hadrian  VI.  of 
Utrecht,  succeeded  him,  by  the  aid  of  Charles  V.,  whose  tutor  he  had  been. 
He  was  an  honest  man,  and  so  ingenuous  as  to  confess  that  the  Christian 
church  laboured  under  ruinous  maladies,  and  to  promise  readily  that  he 
would  correct  them.  (40)    By  his  legate  to  the  diet  of  Nuremberg,  A.D. 


around  him  the  common  people ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  thought  himself  strong  enough,  he 
broke  out,  and  with  a  throng  of  enthusiastic 
followers  rushed  into  the  cathedral  church, 
destroyed  the  pictures  and  the  altar,  and  hin- 
dered the  clergy  from  any  longer  saying  mass. 
Melanethon  was  too  timid  to  control  this 
uproar.  Luther  therefore  came  forward, 
preached  against  these  violent  innovations, 
and  restored  tranquillity.  From  that  time 
onward,  there  was  a  coldness  between  Lw- 
ther  and  Corohttadt,  which  at  length  broke 
oat  into  host^ties  that  were  no  honour  to 
either  of  them. — ScM.  Luther  has  been 
taxed  with  opposing  Carolosiadtf  from  mo- 
tives of  ambition,  or  from  unwillingness  that 
another  should  take  the  lead  in  any  thing. 
And  this  censure  is  repeated  by  Maclaine, 
BowcTy  &c.  But  5ecitetu2or/ (Historia  Lu- 
theranismi,  lib.  i.,  $  131,  p.  197, 198),  s^ulb 
to  have  confuted  Uie  charge ;  which  has  no 
support,  except  a  single  sentence  in  one  of 
Luther^*  letters,  in  wmch  he  charges  Carola- 
siadt  with  wishing  to  be  foremost ;  a  charge, 
iHiich  Melanethon  advanced  in  quite  as  strong 
terms.  For  an  account  of  Caroloetadt  "pnon 
to  1533,  see  Gerdes,  Miscellan.  €rroning„ 
torn,  i.,  p.  1,  dec.— Tr.] 

(39)  A  historv  of  Luther's  German  trans- 
lation of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  contrib- 
uted more  than  any  thing  else  to  establish 
the  Lutheran  church,  was  published  by  Jo. 
Fred.  Mayer,  Hamb.,  1701,  4to.  A  much 
luUer  history  was  long  expected  from  Jo, 
MeUhior  Kraft,  than  whom  no  one  laboured 
npon  the  subject  with  greater  care,  assiduity, 
and  success,  during  many  years.  But  a 
wemature  death  frustrated  our  expectations. 
Compare  Jo.  Alb.  Fdbrieiue,  Centifolium 
Latberanum,  pt.  i.,  p.  147,  dec.,  and  p(.  ii., 
p.  617,  dec.  [What  Krajft  was  prevented 
Dv  a  premature  death  from  afecomplishiDg, 
has  since  been  performed,  by  Jo.  Geo.  Palm, 
B  his  Historic  der  teutchen  Bibeluberset- 

Vol.  ni.— E 


zung  Lutheri;  which  was  published,  with 
notes,  bv  Jo.  Melehior  Gotze,  Halle,  1773, 
4to,  and  Gottl.  Christ.  Giese,  historische 
Nachricht  von  dieser  Bibeliibersetzung ; 
published  by  Reiderer,  Altdorf,  1771,  8,yo. 
— ScW.] 

(40)  See  Casper  Burmann^s  Hadrianus 
VI.  sive  Analecta  historica  de'HadrianoVI. 
Papa  Romano ;  Utrecht,  1737,  4to.  [This 
is  a  collection  of  historical  papers  relating  to 
the  life  of  this  pope.  Hadrian  was  of  hum- 
ble parentage,  out  of  great  attainments  in 
scholastic  theology ;  and  therefore  had  long 
filled  the  ofiice  of  a  professor  at  Louvain. 
He  had  a  natural  aversion  to  pomp,  extrava- 
(rance,  and  luxury,  and  a  very  upright  dispo- 
sition. He  therefore  did  not  grasp  the  fire 
and  sword,  in  order  to  still  the  complaints 
of  the  Germans,  but  commenced  with  the 
reformation  of  lus  own  court,  curtailed  his 
own  ^ble,  dismissed  all  superfluous  servants, 
and  required  of  the  cardinals  a  more  retired 
life,  and  retrenchment  in  their  expenses. 
But  this  was  so  displeasuig  to  the  Romans, 
that  they  not  only  lampooned  him  much,  du- 
ring his  lifetime,  but  spoke  very  ill  of  him 
after  his  death.  Indeea  it  has  been  suspect- 
ed, that  they  were  instrumental  of  his  death. 
So  ^ratifying  to  the  Romish  populace  was 
his  decease,  that  the  ni^ht  after  it  took  place, 
the  front  door  of  his  prmcipal  physician  was 
decorated  with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  sur- 
mounted with  the  inscription :  For  €ie  deHv- 
erer  of  his  country. — Schl.  This  pontiff 
was  deeply  sensible  of  vast  corruption  in  the 
Romish  church,  and  he  was  sincerely  re- 
solved to  reform  it,  as  fast  as  possible.  In 
his  instructions  to  his  lemte  to  the  diet  of 
Nuremberg,  A.D.  1533,  he  auUtorized  him 
to  say :  Scimus  in  hac  sancta  sede  aliquot 
jam  annis  multa  abominanda  fuisae,  abusus 
m  spiritualibus,  excessus  in  mandatis,  et 
omma  denique  in  perversum  mutata.  Kec 
mirum  si  egritudo  a  capite  in  membra  a 
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1522  and  onward,  Francis  Cheregati,  he  indeed  earnestly  entreated  that 
the  pOnishment  decreed  against  Lviher  and  his  adherents  by  the  edict  of 
Worms  might  no  longer  be  delayed,  but  at  the  same  time  he  showed  him. 
self  ready  to  correct  the  evils,  which  had  armed  so  great  an  enemy  against 
the  church.  The  German  princes  deeming  this  a  favourable  opportunity, 
while  the  emperor  was  absent  in  Spain,  demanded  a  free  council,  which 
should  be  held  in  Germany,  and  should  deliberate  in  the  ancient  manner 
on  a  general  reformation  of  the  church.  They  also  exhibited  a  list  of 
one  hundred  grievances,  of  which  the  Germans  complained  as  proceeding 
from  the  Romish  court ;  and  they  passed  a  decree,  forbidding  any  further 
innovations  in  religious  matters,  till  the  council  should  decide  what  ought 
to  be  done.(41)  For  so  long  as  the  princes  of  Germany  were  ignorant  of 
the  plans  under  consideration  in  Saxony  for  establishing  a  new  church  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Rome,  they  were  pretty  well  united  in  opposing  the 
pontifical  power,  which  they  all  felt  to  be  excessive ;  nor  were  they  much 
troubled  about  Luiher^s  controversy  with  the  pontiff,  which  they  regarded 
merely  as  a  private  affair.  • 

§  19.  The  honest  pontiff  Hadrian,  after  a  short  reign  [of  two  years  and 
eight  months],  died  [Sc^ptember  24th]  in  the  year  1523 ;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  19th  of  November,  by  Clement  VII.,  a  man  less  ingenuous 
and  open  hearted. (42)  By  another  legate  Laurentius  Campegius,  in  the 
same  diet,  A.D.  1524,  Clement  censured  immoderately  the  lenity  of  the 
princes  in  tolerating  Luther,  at  the  same  time  craftily  suppressing  all  no- 
tice of  the  promise  of  a  reformation  made  by  Hadrian.  The  emperor  sec- 
onded the  demands  of  Campegius,  requiring  by  his  minister  that  the  de- 
cree  of  Worms  should  be  confirmed.  Overcome  by  these  remonstrances 
the  princes  changed  indeed  the  language  of  the  decree,  but  in  reality  cor- 
roborated it.  For  they  engaged  to  enforce  the  edict  of  Worms  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  power,  but  at  the  same  time  renewed  their  demand  for  a 
council,  and  referred  all  other  questions  to  the  next  diet  to  be  held  at 
Spire.  After  the  diet,  the  pontifical  legate  retired  with  a  number  of  the 
princes,  most  of  whom  were  bishops,  to  Ratisbon ;  and  from  them  he  ob- 
tained a  promise,  that  they  would  enforce  the  edict  of  Worms  in  their 
territories. 

§  20.  While  the  religious  reformation  by  Luther  was  thus  daily  gather- 
ing strength  in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  two  very  serious  evils  arose  to 
retard  its  progress,  the  one  internal,  and  the  other  external.  Among 
those  whom  the  Romish  bishop  had  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  his 
community,  a  pernicious  controversy,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  arc  present  in  the  sacred  supper,  produced  very 

sammis  pontificibus  in  alios  inferiores  pr»-  tis  VII.,  inTb.  Geo.  Schelhom^s  Avaasnithtea 

latos  descenderit.     Omnes  nos  (the  prelates)  Hist.  Eccles.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  210,  &c.     [Clem- 

et  pcciesiastici  declinavimus,  unusquisque  in  eni  VII.  was  a  kind  of  Leo  X.,  and  was  pre- 

Tiassuas,  nee  fuit  jam  diu,  qui  faceret  bo-  viously  called  Julius  de  Medicit.     He  was 

Dum,  non  fuit  usque  ad  unnm.     See  Ray-  of  a  very  different  spirit  from  Hadriany  was 

nald^8  Annales  Eccles.,  ad  ann.  1522,  ^  70.  crafty  and  faithless,  and  made  it  his  great 

— Tr.'\  aim  through  his  whole  reign  to  advance  the 

(41)  See  Jac.  Fred.  George^  Gravamina  interests  of  the  pontifical  chair.  He  thcre- 
Gennanorura  adversns  scdera  Roman.,  lib.  fore  took  all  pains  to  thwart  the  designs  of 
ii.,  p.  327.  [The  Gravamina  are  also  insert-  the  Germans  in  regard  to  a  general  council 
ed  in  Flacuis,  Catalogua  Testium  veriiatis,  for  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  papal  court. 
No.  197.— Schi]  See  Walch's  Hist,  der  Romischen  Papstc, 

(42)  See  Jac.  Zkglcfs  Hietoria  Clemen-  379,  A:c.--ScA/.] 
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great  disunion.  Luther  and  his  adherents,  while  ihey  rejected  the  dogma 
of  the  Romish  school  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  transmuted  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  yet  maintained  that  persons  coming  to  the  sacred 
supper  participated  truly,  though  in  an  inexplicable  manner,  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  together  with  the  bread  and  the  mne.(43)  His  colleague 
Carolostadty  held  a  diiSerent  opinion.(44)  And  after- him,  Ulrick  Zwhigle 
much  more  fully  and  ingeniously  maintained  in  his  publications,  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  are  not  present  in  the  holy  supper ;  but  that  the 
bread  and  the  wine  are  nierely  symbols  or  emblems ,  by  which  people  should 
be  excited  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  blessings  resulting 
to  us  from  it.  (45)     As  this  doctrine  was  embraced  by  nearly  all  the  Swiss, 


(43)  [Luther  denied  traruubgiantiationf 
ikaX.  is,  a  transraatation  of  the  substance  of 
the  bread  and  wine  into  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  Christ ;  yet  he  held  conndtstantiation,  that 
is,  a  real  and  corporeal  presence  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  tn,  under,  or  along 
with,  the  bread  and  wine  ;  so  that  the  sacra- 
mentaf  substances,  after  consecration,  be- 
came each  of  them  twofold ;  namely,  the 
bread  became  both  bread  and  the  flesh  of 
Christ,  and  the  wine  became  both  wine  and 
the  blood  of  Christ.  Sometimes  however 
he  represented  the  union  of  the  two  sub- 
stances in  each  element  as  constituting  but 
1/fU  mbstanccj  just  as  the  union  of  the  divine 
and  human  natures  in  Christ,  still  constitu- 
ted bat  one  person.  The  ubiquity  of  Christ's 
body  was  an  obvious  consequence  of  his  doc- 
trine, and  one  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
admit.  See  Hospinian't  Historia  Sacra- 
mentaria,  pt.  ii.,  p.  5,  <5cc. — Tr.'\ 

(44)  [Caroloatadt  supposed  that  when 
Christ  said,  This  is  my  body,  he  pointed 
to  his  body  ;  so  that  the  affirmation  related 
solely  to  his  real  body  and  not  to  the  sacra- 
mental bread.  His  foes  charged  him  with 
denying  any  kind  of  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
sacrament,  even  a  spiritual  or  aacramental 
presence.  See  Hospinian^  1.  c,  p.  50,  &c. 
-TV.] 

(46)  See  Vol.  Em.  Loscher*s  Historia 
motuum  inter  Lutheranos  et  Rcformatos, 
part  i.,  lib.,  i.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  55.  And  on  the 
other  side,  Abrah.  Scultchts,  Annales  Evan- 
gelii;  in  Herm.  von  der  HardCs  Historia 
litterar.  Reformat.,  p.  74,  &c.  Rud.  Has- 
ffiniauj  [Historia  Sacramentaria,  pt.  ii.],  and 
the  others  among  the  Reformed,  who  give 
account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
controversy. — [The  Romish  doctrine  of  the 
real  or  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharist,  which  was  brought  into  the  church 
principally  by  the  efforts  of  Paschasius  Rod- 
bertj  in  the  ninth  century,  (see  above,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  89,  &c.),  but  which  was  warmly 
contested  by  Berengarius  in  the  eleventh 
century,  (see  above,  vol.  ii.,  p.  193,  '<&c.), 
and  openly  denied  by  Wickliffe  in  the  fif- 


teenth, (see  above,  vol.  ii.,  p.  881,  note  34), 
was  too  absurd,  not  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  reformers.     As  early  as  A.D.  1513, 
Conrad.  Pelican  and  Woifg.  Fabr,  Capito, 
in  a  private  interview,  disclosed  to  each  other 
their  conviction  of  the  absurdity  of  this  doc- 
trine.    (See  Gerdest  Historia  Evang.  renov., 
tom.  i.,  p.  113).     Luther  however,  while  he 
denied  the  Romish  doctrine  of  transubstarv- 
tiation,  yet  held  to  the  real  presence,  in  the 
way  called  consubstantiation.     Most  of  the 
other  reformers,  especially  in  southern  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  disbelieved  the  real 
or  corporeal  presence  of  Christ,  and  main- 
tained only  a  spiritual  presence.     Yet  they 
did  not  think  it  expedient  to  write  or  preach 
on  the  subject,  till  the  public  mind  should 
be  ripe  for  siich  a  discussion.     Indeed  they 
were  not  fully  settled  in  their  own  mindf, 
what  form  to  give  to  the  doctrine,  or  what  in- 
terpretation to  put  upon  the  texts  relied  on 
in  proof  of  the  real  presence.     In  the  month 
of  Jan.,  1524,  Zwinglo  offered  to  the  senate 
of  Zurich  67  doctrinal  theses ;  in  No.  ]8  of 
which  he  declared  the  eucharist  to  be  not  a 
sacrifice  (non  esse  sacrificium),  but  a  com- 
memoration of  the  sacrifice  once  offered  on 
the  cross,  and  a  seal  of  the  redemption  by 
Christ  (s«d  sacrificii  in  cruce  semcl  oblati. 
commemorationem  et  quasi  sigillum  redemp- 
tionis  per  Christum).     (See   Gerdes,  1.  c. 
Append.,  p.  223.)    Tbese  theses  were  cor- 
dially adopted  by  the  senate  of  Zurich ;  and 
they  met  the  general  approbation  of  the  Re- 
formed in  that  vicinity.     As  early  as  the  year 
1521,  Cornelius  Hone  a  learned  Dutch  jurist, 
in  a  letter  which  was  privately  circulated, 
explicitly  denied  the  corporeal  presence,  and 
maintained  that  the  word  is,  in  the  declara- 
tion of  Christ,  This  is  my  body,  is  equivalent 
to  represents  or  denotes.     (See  the  Letter, 
in    GerdeSy   I.   c,   Append.,   p.  228-240.) 
This  letter  Zwingle  first  read  in  1624 ;  and 
approving  of  it  perfectly,  he  the  next  year 
caused   it  to  be  published.     In  the   same 
year,  1524,   Zwingle  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  in  which  he  fully  declares  his  belief 
that  the  bread  and  wine  were  merely  cm- 
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and  by  not  a  few  divines  in  upper  Germany,  and  as  Luther  and  his  friendt 
on  the  other  hand  strenuously  contended  for  Jus  doctrine,  a  long  and  pain- 

blemB  or  representatives  of  Christ's  body 
snd  blood :  but  he  charged  his  friend  not  to 
make  the  letterpubliCf  lest  it  should  produce 
commotioD.  Tne  letter  however  was  pub- 
lished the  next  year.  At  Wittembeig,  Co- 
roloMladt  was  the  first  to  reject  and  impugn 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence.  After  his 
rebuke  from  Luther,  (for  destroying  the  al- 
tars and  images  at  Wittemberg  in  1522),  he 
retired  to  Orlamundi  not  far  from  Leipsic ; 
and  there  becoming  a  parish  minister,  he  in- 
veiled  againat  images  and  the  mass,  and 
demed  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence. 
The  people  fell  in -with  his  views,  to  the 
great  dissatisfaction  of  the  elector  and  Xu- 
tker.  Therefore  in  Aug.,  1524,  Lutlier  was 
sent  to  reclaim  the  wanderinc  people.  At 
Jena  he  declaimed  against  the  innovators, 
with  great  warmth.  Carohstadt  was  pres- 
ent, and  feeling  himself  injured  by  this  public 
attack,  went  to  Luther**  lodgings  and  com- 
plained of  his  abuse.  Haid  words  were 
used  on  both  sides.  Carolotladt  taxed  Lm- 
ther  with  erroneous  doctrine,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  real  presence.  Luther  chal- 
lenged him  to  a  public  controversy  on  the 
subject.  Carohstadt  accepted  the  challenge ; 
but  being  soon  banished  from  Saxony,  and 
retiring  first  to  Strasburg  and  then  to  Basle, 
it  was  from  the  last  of  these  places  he  issued 
his  first  publication.  (See  the  account  of 
the  dispute  at  Jena,  in  Luther**  works,  vol. 
ii.,  fol.  446,  &c.,  ed.  Jena,  1580.)  Among 
the  tracts  here  published  by  Cardostadtf  one 
was  entitled :  On  the  words  of  Christ,  This 
is  my  body.  He  supposed  Christ  to  have 
pointed  to  his  body,  when  he  uttered  these 
words;  and  to  have  intended  to  indicate, 
that  the  sacramental  bread  was  an  emblem 
of  his  body.  Luther  now  wrote  to  the  Stras- 
burgers,  against  Carolostadt.  Capiio  and 
Bucer  both  published  tracts  on  the  dispute 
between  Luther  and  Carolostadt,  endeavour- 
ing to  exhibit  the  difference  in  doctrine,  as 
not  material,  and  to  stop  controversy  on  the 
Bubjedt.  But  early  the  next  year,  1525,  Lu- 
ther  issued  his  full  and  keen  reply  to  Carol- 
■ostadt,  entitled,  Against  the  heavenly  Proph- 
ets, in  two  Parts.  (Eeolampadius,  Zvnngle, 
«nd  others  in  South  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, viewed  Carolostadt  as  substantially 
-conect  in  doctrine,  but  not  happy  in  his 
etafcements  and  reasonings.  Ztoingle  com- 
pared him  to  a  new  recruit,  who  did  not 
know  how  to  put  on  his  armour.  And  as 
the  subject  of  the  encharist  was  now  under 
discussion,  and  the  writings  of  both  Luther 
and  Carolostadt  circulating  around  them, 
they  deemed  it  proper  to  engage  in  the  con- 


troversv,  and  endeavour  to  enlighten  and 
guide  their  people  to  risht  conclusions.  Both 
(Ecolampadius  and  Zwmgh  therefore  pub- 
lished their  views  of  the  controversy.  And 
in  March,  1525,  ZvnTigU  published  his  Com- 
mentarius  de  vera  et  falsa  religione;  in 
which  he  distinctly,  but  concisely,  suted  his 
views  of  the  eucharist.  And  in  June  fol- 
lowing, he  enlarged  on  that  point,  in  hia 
Subsidium  de  eucharistia.     CEcolampadius*s 

Ikrincipal  publication  was  in  the  form  of  a 
etter  addressed  to  his  friends  in  Swabia,  ai^ 
entitled  a  Grenuine  exposition  of  the  words 
of  our  Lord,  This  is  my  body,  according  to 
the  most  ancient  authors.  Zwingle  and 
(Ecolampadius  both  maintained  the  bread 
and  wine  to  be  mere  symbols  or  representa- 
tives of  Christ's  body  and  blood.  But  they 
differed  as  to  the  interpretation  of  tSe  words, 
This  is  my  body.  Zwingle  adopted  Hone's 
opinion,  that  the  word  is,  is  usea  catachies- 
tically,  for  represents;  but  (Ecolampadius 
placed  the  trope  on  the  word  body,  supposing 
It  to  be  used  metonymically,  for  memorial  or 
emblem  of  my  body.  Bugenhdgius  of  Wit- 
temberg, now  wrote  against  Zvnngle  and 
(Ecolampadius;  and  Zwingle  replied  to 
him.  In  the  year  1526,  Brentius  and  four- 
teen other  ministers  of  Swabia  replied  to 
(Ecolampadius,  in  a  work  entitled  Syngram- 
ma  Sucvicum ;  which  was  soon  translated 
into  German,  and  published  with  a  harsh 
preface  by  Luther.  (Ecolampadius  and 
Zvnngle  both  replied  to  Luther's  preface. 
Luthtr  now  published  his  sermon  against  the 
Enthusiasts ;  to  which  Zwingle  wrote  two 
letters  in  reply.  Martin  Bucer  also  wrote 
to  Brentius  and  the  other  Swabians,  censu- 
ring their  indiscreet  zeal.  On  the  other  side, 
Jo.  Pomeranus  of  Wittembere  published  a 
letter  against  Zvnngle  and  the  Reformed ;  to 
which  Zwingle  and  also  Michael  Cellarius 
of  Augsburg  replied.  Conrad  Pellican  and 
Leo  Juda  appeared  on  the  side  of  the  Re- 
formed ;  and  Erasmus,  Bilianus,  and  Osi- 
ander,  on  that  of  the  Lutherans.  In  the  year 
1527,  Zvnngle  addressed  a  work  to  Luther, 
entitled  Amica  exegesis,  id  est,  expositio 
eucharistin  ncgotii.  And  about  the  same 
time  Luther  published  his  very  severe  Ger- 
man work,  entitled,  That  the  words  of  Christ, 
This  is  my  body,  still  stand  fast,  against  the 
enthusiastic  spirits.  (Ecolampadius  replied, 
and  also  Zvnngle  :  the  latter,  in  a  German 
work,  entitled.  That  the  words  of  Christ, 
&c.,  will  ever  have  their  ancient  and  only 
meaning,  and  that  M.  Luther,  in  his  last 
work,  has  not  substantiated  his  and  the  pope's  ^ 
sense.     In  this  year  Pomeranus,  Pirkhetme- 
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fill  controyersy  commenced  in  the  year  1524,  which  at  last,  after  many 
fruitless  attempts  at  a  compromise,  produced  a  lamentable  schism  among 
those  that  seceded  from  the  paped  jurisdiction. 

§  21.  Extraneous  to  the  Ludieran  community,  there  arose  in  the  year 
1525,  like  a  sudden  tornado,  an  innumerable  multitude  of  seditious  and  de- 
lirious  fanatics,  in  various  parts  of  Grermany,  who  declared  war  against 
the  laws  and  the  magistrates,  and  spread  rapine,  conflagration,  and  slaugL 
ter  through  the  community.  The  greatest  part  of  this  furious  rabble  con- 
sisted of  peasants,  who  were  discontented  under  the  government  of  their 
lords ;  and  hence  this  calamity  has  been  commonly  called  the  toar  of  the 
pe<i8arUs,{4c6)    Yet  it  is  manifest,  there  were  not  a  few  persons  of  various 


ruSf  ClichtoviuSt  and  bishop  FUher  of  Eng- 
land, came  out  against  the  Reformed ;  but 
RegiuM  and  BiUieanus  espoused  their  canse. 
In  1528,  Luther  published  his  most  method- 
ical work  on  this  subject,  entitled  a  Confes- 
sion of  faith  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper : 
to  which  both  (Ecolampadiut  tuA  Zioingle 
replied ;  the  latter  in  a  long  and  elaborate 
work,  addressed  to  John  elector  of  Saxony 
and  Philip  landgrave  of  Hesse.  Bucer  also 
replied  to  it.  And  (Ecolampadius  wrote  to 
Mdancthon,  requesting  him  to  use  efforts 
for  moderating  the  hostility  of  the  Lutherans 
towards  the  Reformed,  who  only  claimed 
toleration  and  broiherly  affection.  In  1529, 
several  letters  passed  between  (Eeolampadi- 
u$  and  Mdancthon.  The  Strasburgers  and 
Erasmus  also  exchanged  polemic  letters  on 
the  doctrine.  In  September  of  this  year, 
Philip  landgrave  of  Hesse,  invited  the  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  champions  to  a  friend- 
*  ly  conference  at  Marpurg.  The  Lutherans 
reluctantly  attended,  being  resolved  not  to 
make  peace  with  those  who  should  deny  the 
real  presence,  and  despairing  of  convincing 
the  Reformed  on  that  subject.  '  Luther,  Me- 
lancthon,  and  Justus  Jonas,  from  Saxony, 
Andrew  Osiander  of  Nuremberg,  Brentius 
of  Halle  in  Swabia«  and  Stephen  Agricola  of 
Auffabui^,  were  present,  on  the  side  of  the 
Luuerans.  On  the  side  of  the  Reformed, 
Ztoing^le,  (Ecolampadius,  Bucer  and  Hedio, 
attended  without  hesitation.  In  the  discus- 
sion, LtUher  and  (Ecolampaiius  were  pitted 
against  each  other ;  and  also  Zwingle  and  Me- 
laneihon.  They  agreed  perfectly,  on  fourteen 
essential  articles  of  faith ;  but  could  not  agree 
respecting  the  real  presence.  The  landgrave 
wished  them,  nevertheless,  to  view  each 
other  as  brethren.  Zwingle  and  his  friends 
heartily  consented ;  but  Luther  refused.  In 
November  of  this  year,  the  Lutheran  states 
entered  into  an  alliance,  called  the  league  of 
Smalcald ;  but  refused  to  admit  the  Stras- 
burgers and  the  other  Reformed  cities  and 
states  into  it.  In  1530,  the  Lutherans,  the 
Strasburgers,  and  also  Zwingle,  severally 
presented  confessions  of  their  faith  to  m 


diet  of  Augsburg ;  all  dravm  up  with  mod- 
eration and  care.  The  princes  perceived 
their  agreement  in  all  essential  points,  and 
were  disposed  to  admit  the  Reformed  to  the 
league.  But  Luther  and  Melancihon  op- 
posed it,  and  prevailed.  Philip  however, 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  entered  into  a  league 
with  the  Reformed  for  mutual  defence  against 
the  papists.  And  Strasburg,  Zurich,  Basle, 
and  Bern  formed  an  alliance  for  the  same 

Eurpose,  for  fifteen  vears.  In  this  year,  Me- 
incthon  published  his  testimonies  from  the 
fathers  in  favour  of  the  real  presence ;  and 
(Ecolampadius  refHied  elaborately  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue.  In  1531,  Zwingle  and  (Ecfh 
lampadxus  both  died ;  and  the  Reformed 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  these  two  great  men, 
and  pressed  with  danger  from  the  papists, 
against  whom  their  Lutheran  brethren  would 
not  befriend  them  so  long  as  they  denied  the 
real  presence,  began  to  waver  and  try  to 
swallow  the  Lutheran  creed.  Bucer  led  the 
way;  and  the  Strasburgers  followed  him. 
The  controversy  subsided  in  a  great  meas- 
ure. Yet  the  Swiss  and  numerous  others 
continued  to  deny  the  real  corporeal  pres- 
ence of  Christ  in  the  eucharist.  This  con- 
troversy it  was,  produced  the  division  of  the 
Protestants  into  the  two  great  bodies  of  Lu- 
therans and  Reformed.  See,  for  the  facte 
here  condensed,  the  authors  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  this  note,  and  Schroeckh's 
Kirchengeschichto  seit  der  Reformation,  vol. 
i.,  p.  351,  dtc,  and  p.  420,  &c.— Tr.] 

(46)  Such  insurrections  of  the  peasants 
had  been  very  conunon,  before  the  times  of 
Luther;  as  appears  from  numerous  exam- 
ples. Hence  the  author  of  the  Chronicon 
Danicum,  published  by  Jo., Pet.  a  Ludewig, 
Reliquar.  Manuscriptor.  tom.  ix.,p.  59,  calls 
them  the  common  evil  {commune  malum). 
See  also  p.  80  and  133.  This  will  not  ap- 
pear strange,  if  it  be  recollected,  that  toe 
condition  of  the  peasants  in  most  places, 
was  much  more  insupportable  than  at  the 
present  day;  and  that  the  oppression  of 
many  of  the  barons,  prior  to 'the  reformation, 
was  really  intolerable,     [In  many  places  tha 
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descriptions  engaged  in  it ;  some  were  fanatics,  others  vicious  and  idle 
persons  allured  by  the  hope  of  living  comfortably  on  th<»  fruits  of  other 
people's  labour.  This  sedition,  at  its  commencement,  was  altogether  of  a 
civil  nature ;  as  appears  from  the  paper  published  by  them  :  for  these  peas- 
ants only  wished  to  be  relieved  of  some  part  of  their  burdens,  and  to  enjoy 
greater  freedom.  Respecting  religion,  there  was  no  great  dispute.  But 
when  the  fanatic  Thomas  Munzer,  who  had  before  deceived  several  by  his 
ficticious  visions  and  dreams,  and  some  other  persons  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, had  joined  this  irritated  multitude,  from  being  a  civil  commotion,  it 
became,  especially  in  Saxony  and  Thiiringia,  a  religious  or  holy  war. 
The  sentiments  however  of  this  dissolute  and  infuriate  rabble  were  very 
different.  Some  demanded  an  unintelligible  freedom  from  law,  and  the 
abrogation  of  all  lordships ;  others  only  wished  to  have  their  taxes  and 
their  burdens  as  citizens  made  lighter ;  others  contemplated  the-  formation 
of  a  new  and  perfectly  pure  church,  and  pretended  to  be  inspired ;  and 
others  again  were  hurried  away  by  their  passions  and  their  hatred  of  the 
magistrates,  but  without  having  any  very  definite  object  in  view.  Hence, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  them  misunderstood  Luther* 9 
doctrine  concerning  Christian  liberty,  and  thence  took  occasion  to  run 
wild,  yet  it  is  a  great  mistake,  to  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  Luther's  doc- 
trines all  the  blame  of  this  phrensy.  Indeed  Luther  himself  sufficiently  re- 
futed this  calumny,  by  publishing  books  expressly  against  this  turbulent 
faction.  The  storm  subsided,  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  the  peasants 
with  the  army  of  the  German  princes,  at  Mulhauscn  A.D.  1525,  in 
which  Munzer  was  taken  prisoner  and  subjected  to  capital  punishment. (47) 


peasants  were  treated  as  slaves  or  serfSf  and 
bought  and  sold  with  the  lands  to  which  they 
were  attached.  And  the  landlords,  the  bar- 
ons, bishops,  abbots,  and  priests,  were  gen- 
erally disposed  to  oppress  and  grind  their 
tenants  to  the  utmost.  Hence  they  were 
perpetually  rebelling,  in  one  place  and  an- 
other. Thus  A.D.  1492,  the  Nethcrland 
peasantry  appeared  in  ahns,  to  the  number 
of  6000 ;  and  about  the  same  time,  there 
was  an  insurrection  against  the  abbot  of 
Kempten  in  Swabia.  In  the  bishopric  of 
Spire,  there  was  another  in  1503  ;  and  one 
at  Wittemburg,  in  1514.  The  next  yeaJ", 
there  was  one  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  in 
which  2000  peasants  were  slain.  It  spread 
into  Hungary  and  some  other  countries,  400 
of  the  nobiliiy  and  gentry  were  butchered  by 
the  insurgents  ;  and  the  whole  number  that 
perished  on  both  sides,  was  estimated  at 
70,000.  In  1517,  there  was  another  on  the 
borders  of  Austria  and  Croatia.  See  Scck- 
endorpt  Comment,  de  Lutheranismo,  lib. 
ii.,  sec.  1.-— Tr.] 

(47)  Feter  GnodaliuSy  Historia  de  sedi- 
tione  repentina  vulgi,  prccipue  rusticorum 
A.D.  1525,  tempore  vemo,  per  univcrsam 
fere  Germaniam  exorta;  Basil,  1570,  8vo. 
See  also  Em.  Salom.  Cyprian'*  additions 
to  TejizeVa  Historia  Reformat.,  torn,  ii.,  p., 
831',  &c.    [This  commotion  of  the  peasants 


commenced  in  the  year  1524,  and  in  Swabia, 
where  some  subjects  of  the  spiritual  princes, 
civil  dukes,  and  nobles,  complained  of  their 
heavy  burdens  and  feudal  services,  and  de- 
manded a  relaxation.  Their  lords  repulsed 
them  harshly,  cast  some  of  them  into  prison, 
and  even  put  some  to  death.  This  enkin- 
dled their  rage ;  and  presently  a  host  of 
peasants  were  to  be  seen  in  Swabia  and 
Franconia,  who  roamed  from  one  district  to 
another,  and  united  the  disaffected  to  their 
standard.  Their  rulers  now  gave  them  kmd 
words  :  but  it  was  too  late  ;  and  they  refused 
to  lay  do\yn  their  arms,  till  certain  articles 
were  conceded  to  them.  Among  these,  the 
first  was,  the  right  of  electing  their  own 
preachers.  And  this  was  the  only  article 
that  related  to  religion.  They  wished  for 
preachers,  who  would  have  no  respect  of 
persons.  Yet  they  afterwards  dropped  this 
demand.  They  demanded,  further,  the  ab- 
olition of  personal  slavery.  Tlie  tithe  of  pro- 
duce they  were  willing  to  pay  ;  but  it  must 
go  to  the  support  of  the  i)reachers  and  the 
poor,  and  to  promote  the  public  interests  of 
the  people  and  the  country.  From  the  tithe 
of  cattle,  or  the  lesser  tithe,  they  demanded 
to  be  made  free.  They  also  demanded,  that 
hunting  and  fishing  should  be  free  in  the  pub- 
lic forests,  seas,  and  rivers  ;  and  the  cutting 
of  timber  likewise  ;  and  required  a  diminu- 
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§  22.  When  this  alarming  insurrection  was  at  its  height,  Frederic  the 
Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony,  closed  life  A.D.  1.525.  While  he  lived  he  had 
been  a  kind  mediator  between  the  Roman  pontiQ*  and  Lutlier ;  nor  would 
he  give  up  the  hope,  that  a  righteous  and  honourable  peace  might  final- 
ly be  established  between  the  contending  parties,  without  the  formation 
of  separate  communities  under  different  regulations.  Hence  he  did  not 
thwart,  but  even  favoured  Luther's  designs  of  purifying  and  reforming  the 
church ;  yet  he  took  little  pains  to  organize  and  regulate  the  churches  in 
his  territories.  John  his  brother  and  successor,  ,was  of  a  very  different 
character.  Being  fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  Luther^ s  doctrines,  and 
clearly  perceiving  that  either  those  doctrines  must  be  sacrificed  or  the  pa- 
pal authority  be  discarded,  he  assumed  to  himself  the  entire  jurisdiction  in 
religious,  matters;  and  had  no  hesitation  to  establish  and  organize  a 
church  totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  pontiff.  He  therefore  caused 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  churches, 
the  form  and  mode  of  public  worship,  the  official  duties  and  the  salaries 
of  the  clergy,  and  other  things  connected  with  the  interests  of  religion,  to 
be  drawn  up  by  Luther  and  Fhilip  Melancthonf  and  to  be  promulgated  in 


tion  of  the  personal  services  to  be  rendered 
to  their  landlords ;  and  a  reduction  of  the 
fines  and  penalties  imposed,  &c.  At  the 
same  time,  they  declared  that  they  would 
withdraw  their  demands,  and  rctuiVi  to  obe- 
dience to  their  lords,  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  their  demands  were  unreasonable ;  for 
they  were  not  insensible,  that  the  scriptures 
required  obedience  to  magistrates.  (See 
their  own  statement  of  their  grievances,  in 
Luther's  works,  ed.  Jena.  1580,  vol.  iii.,  folio 
111,  followed  by  Luther's  comments  and  ex- 
hortations to  the  peasants. — Tr.)  Tljey 
named  Luther  for  their  arbiter  ;  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  enlighten  them,  by  his  sermons 
and  writings.  But  the  rulers  themselves 
were  the  cause  of  the  spread  and  prevalence 
of  the  insurrectidn.  Fair  promises  were 
made  to  such  as  would  lay  down  their  arms ; 
bat  the  promises  were  not  fulfilled ;  nay, 
many  were  violently  seized,  and  put  to  death. 
In  this  state  of  things,  fanatics  came  among 
them,  and  prompted  the  irritated  multitude 
to  renew  their  first  demand,  to  aim  higher, 
and  to  wage  war  against  the  clergy  and  no- 
bility with  the  greatest  cruelty.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  fanatics  were  Thonuis 
Miinzer,  and  one  P/ciffer^  a  renouncing  Prae- 
monstratensian  monk.  Munzcr  was  a  friend 
of  those  visionaries,  Nicholas  StorU^  Mark 
Stuhnerj  and  Martin  CcUarius,  who  had 
commenced  the  disturbances  at  Wittcmbcrg 
under  the  patronage  of  Carofostadt,  but  who 
were  expelled  from  Wittemberg  on  Luther^s 
return  thither  from  Wartburg.  He  had  been 
a  preacher  at  Zwickau  and  at  Altstadt,  and 
had  clearly  shown,  by  his  writings  and  his 
sermons,  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  Lu- 
iker's  xefoonatioiL    (See  houcktr^s  Strointr* 


ta,  sec,  I.,  p.  ai8,  Ac,  and  FuesslVs  Bey- 
traige,  vol.  v.,  p.  136,  410.)  He  wished  to 
abolish  all  distinctions  of  rank,  and  all  sub- 
ordinatton,  and  to  introduce  a  perfect  equality 
in  society ;  and  he  believed,  that  Christ  him« 
self  would  soon  c/6xae  and  set  up  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  on  the  earth,  in  which  there  would 
be  no  civil  laws,  no  penalties,  no  burdens  im- 
posed, &.C.  As  he  met  with  resistance  gen- 
erally, in  Saxony,  he  travelled  over  Tharin- 
gia,  Franconia,  and  Swabia,  as  far  as  tho 
bomidaries  of  Switzerland ;  and  he  blew  the 
fire  of  insurrection  every  where  by  his  influ- 
ence, until  it  finally  burst  into  a  flame. — 
Sehl.  Meeting  opposition  at  the  south,  he 
returned  to  the  north  and  headed  the  insur- 
gents of  Thuringia,  hoping  for  co-operation 
from  those  of  Swabia.  But  the  Swabian  in- 
surgents were  attacked  and  slaughtered  in 
their  several  camps,  to  the,  number,  it  is  said, 
of  70,000.  In  the  mean  time,  those  of  Thu- 
ringia, to  the  number  of  8000,  were  assem- 
bled at  Mulhauscn,  with  Munzcr  for  their 
prophet  and  leader.  The  neighbouring 
princes  oflfered  them  capitulation,  which  they 
refused,  relying  on  the  assurance  of  Miihter 
that  God  would  miraculously  destroy  their 
adversaries,  and  preserve  them.  In  the  bat- 
tle, 4000  of  the  peasants  (some  say  more) 
were  slain.  Munzer  and  Pfciffer  were  ta-  , 
ken  and  beheaded.  Thus  ended  this  war  of 
the  peasants,  in  the  summer  of  1525;  in 
which,  according  to  some,  near  130,000  per- 
sons lost  their  lives.  See  Scckendorfj  Com- 
ment, de  Luthcranismo,  lib.  ii.,  sec.  i.,  <5cc. 
Sckroeckhf  Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reform., 
vol.  1.,  p.  339,  <&c.,  and  Arnold's  Kirchen- 
und  Ketzer  Historie,  pt.  ii.,  b.  xvi.,  c.  iL, 
vol.  i..P.  626-630,  ed.  1741.— Tr  1 
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the  year  1527  by  his  deputies :  and  he  likewise  took  care  that  pious  and 
competent  teachers  should  be  placed  over  all  the  churches,  and  that  un- 
suitable  ones  should  be  excluded.  His  example  was  soon  followed  by  the 
other  princes  aod  states  of  Grermany  that  had  cast  off  the  dominion  of  the 
Roman  pontiff;  so  that  nearly  the  same  institutions  as  he  had  introduced, 
were  adopted  by  them.  This  prince  may  therefore  not  improperly  be  con. 
sidered  the  second  parent  and  founder  of  the  Lutheran  church ;  since  he 
it  was,  who  gave  it  salutary  regulations  and  the  supports  of  law,  and  sep- 
arated  it  wholly  from  the  Romish  church.  But  it  was  from  the  times  of 
this  elector  John,  that  the  dissensions  of  the  Grerman  princes  in  regard  to 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  subjects  had  their  commencement,  having  previ. 
oualy  been  very  slight.  The  prudence  of  Frederic  the  Wise,  had  kept 
their  minds  under  restraint,  and  in  a  good  degree  united.  But  when  the 
various  proceedings  of  John  made  it  obvious,  that  he  designed  to  separate 
the  churches  of  his  territory  entirely  from  the  church  of  Home,  instantly 
the  minds  of  the  princes  which  had  heretofore  moved  in  tolerable  harmony, 
became  at  variance,  some  adhering  strongly  to  the  old  religion  of  their 
fathers,  and  others  embracing  cordially  the  reformed  religion. 

§  23.  The  patrons  of  the  old  religion,  without  much  disguise,  consulted 
u^ether  respecting  an  attack  to  be  made  upon  the  Lutheran  party  by  force 
and  arms.  And  they  would  undoubtedly  have  carried  their  plans  into  oper* 
atioh,  if  they  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  troubled  state  of  Europe.  The 
leading  men  among  those  that  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  perceiving 
the  designs  of  the  other  party,  began  also  to  consult  together  about  form- 
ing  an  alliance  among  themselves.  (48)  The  diet  of  Spire  in  1526,  at 
which  Ferdinand  the ,  emperor's  brother  presided,  had  a  more  favourable 
issue  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  The  emperor  by  his  envoys,  re- 
Quired  that  all  contentions  respecting  religious  subjects  should  cease,  and 
that  the  edict  of  Worms  against  Lis&ier  and  his  associates  should  be  con- 
firmed. But  many  of  the  princes  declared  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to 
carry  this  edict  into  operation,  or  to  pass  any  definite  decisions  on  the  sub- 
ject, until  a  general  council  duly  assembled  should  have  examined  and 
judged  the  case  ;  for  to  such  a  body  it  pertained,  to  take  the  cognizance  of 
such  matters.  This  sentiment  prevailed,  afler  long  and  various  discus- 
sions ;  and  a  unanimous  resolve  was  passed,  that  a  petition  should  be  pre- 
sented  to  the  emperor,  urging  him  to  call  a  free  council  withotit  delay ; 
and  that  in  the  mean  time,  every  one  should  be  at  liberty  to  manage  the 
religious  concerns  of  his  own  territory  in  the  manner  he  saw  fit,  yet  under 
a  due  sense  of  his  accountability  to  God  and  to  the  emperor,  for  the  course 
he  might  pursue. 

§  24.  Nothing  could  have  taken  place  more  favourable  to  the  cause  of 

(48)  [The  war  of  the  peasants  had  caused  ren^berg  to  meet  them  at  Torgan  for  suck  a 

*  repeated  consultations  between  the  neigh-  consultation.     The  senate  excused  itself ; 

bouring  princes.     And  when  the  danger  from  but  the  two  princes  met  on  the  4th  of  May, 

that  source  began  to  diminish,  the  indications  and  entered  into  an  alliance  for  mutual  de- 

of  a  combination  among  the  Catholic  prin-  fence,  much  the  same  as  the  league  of  Smal- 

ces  under  the  countenance  of  the  emperor,  cald  a  few  years  after.     They  also  invited 

led  the  liUtheran  princes  and  states  to  hold  other  Lutheran  sutes,  to  come  into  this  al- 

correspondence    and    cOuTentions,    and   at  liance ;  which  was  renewed  at  Magdeburg, 

length  to  form  alliances.     In  the  winter  of  on  the  12th  of  June  of  the  same  year.    See 

1526,  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  land-  Seckendorf,  Comment,  de  Lutheranismo,  libw 

grave  of  Hesse,  invited  the  senate  of  Nu-  ii.,  ^  15,  aiddit.  ii. — TV.] 
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those  who  deemed  a  religious  reformi^tion  necessary  than  this  decree. 
For  the  emperor  was  so  occupied  and  perplexed  with  his  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian  afi^rs,  that  during  several  years,  he  could  not  give  much  at- 
tention to  the  afiairs  of  Germany,  and  especially  to  the  difficult  subject  of 
religion.  And  if  he  had  been  able  to  do  something  favourable  to  the  pon- 
tifical interests,  during  the  religious  disputes  in  Germany,  he  doubtless 
lacked  the  inclination.  For  the  Roman  pontiff  Clement  VII.,  afler  Francis 
I.  the  king  of  France  had  been  vanquished,  dreading  the  power  of  the 
emperor  in  Italy,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  French  and  the  Vene- 
tians against  him  :  and  this  so  inflamed  the  resentment  of  Charles,  that  he 
abolished  the  pontifical  authority  throughout  Spain,  made  war  upon  the 
pope  in  Italy,  captured  the  city  of  Rome  in  1527,  by  his  general  Charles 
of  Bourbon,  besieged  the  pontiff  himself  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
permitted  him  to  be  treated  with  much  personal  abuse  and  indignity.(49) 
The  professors  of  the  reformed  religion  therefore,  improved  this  opportu- 
nity and  [the  liberty  given  by]  the  edict  of  Spire,  with  great  advantage,  for 
strengthening  and  extending  Uieir  cause.  Some  whom  the  fear  of  punish, 
ment  had  hitherto  restrained  from  attempting  any  innovations,  now  un- 
hesitatingly banished  the  old  superstition  from  their  territories,  and  caused 
such  a  system  of  religion  and  such  forms  of  worship  to  be  introduced  as 
had  been  adopted  in  Saxony.  Others,  though  they  did  not  themselves  at- 
tempt anything  against  the  papal  interests,  yet  gave  no  molestation  to. 
such  as  persuaded  their  people  to  renounce  the  pontiff;  nor  did  they  op- 
pose  the  assembling  in  private  of  such  as  had  withdrawn  from  his  allegi- 
ance. And  all  those  in  Grermany  who  had  before  rejected  the  Romish  au- 
thority, now  carefully  employed  the  liberty  afforded  ^  them,  to  strengthen 
their  cause,  and  to  regulate  properly  their  religious  affairs.  During  this 
period,  Luther  and  his  associates,  especially  those  who  resided  with  &m  at 
Wittembefg,  by  their  writings,  their  preaching,  their  admonitions,  and 
their  refutations,  added  courage  to  the  irresolute,  and  imparted  light  and 
animation  to  all.(50) 


(49)  [See  Wm,  Robertson't  HiBtoiy  of 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  toI.  ii., 
(book  !▼.)•  Jo.  SUidan't  Commentar.  de 
Biatu  relig.  et  xeipubl,  lib.  vr.,  and  others. 
— ScW.] 

(50)  [It  was  in  this  intenral,  orfrom  A.D. 
1626,  thai  the  elector  of  Saxony  caused  the 
noted  yisitadon  of  the  churches  throughout 
his  dominions.  Luther  being  sick,  MeUne- 
thon  with  the  aid  of  two  or  three  civilians 
drew  up  the  instructions  to  the  visiters. 
The  elector's  territories  were  divided  into 
four  districts,  and  different  sets  of  visiters 
appointed  for  each,  consisting  of  one  or  two 
clergymen  and  three  or  more  civilians!  La- 
ther  was  the  clerical  visiter  for  Saxony  prop- 
er ;  and  Mdancihon  was  a  visiter  for  Mie- 
nia.  The  visiters  were  to  take  account  of 
the  state  of  all  the  parishes,  monasteries, 
schools  and  cathedrals.  They  were  to  ex- 
amine into  the  character  and  conduct  of  all 
the  clergy,  the  monks,  and  school  teachers ; 
with  power  to  remove  improper  men,  to  sup- 
jky  vacancies,  and  to  assign  and  regulate 

Vol.  III.— F 


the  salaries  of  all.  They  were  also  to  ap^ 
point  superintendents ;  who  were  to  be 
competent  clergymen,  commissioned  to  ex- 
amine all  young  ministers,  and  to  watch 
over  the  clergy  within  certain  limits,  to  ad- 
monish the  unfaithful,  and  if  they  did  not 
reform,  to  report  them  to  the  civil  authori- 
ties, that  the  sovereign  miffht  call  them  to 
account  or  dismiss  them  as  he  saw  fit.  The 
visiters  were  also  to  see  that  schools  were 
set  up  in  all  the  parishes,  and  provided  with 
competent  teachers  ;  to  assign  the  salaries 
of  the  masters  ;  and  to  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  schools.  They  were  di- 
rected, not  to  spare  the  vicious  and  profli- 
Ste  ;  but  to  deal  tenderly  with  the  ignorant, 
3  aged,  and  infirm,  and  such  as  laboured 
under  honest  prejudices.  They  must  cause 
the  true  faith,  and  sound  practical  religion 
to  be  every  where  preached :  and  if  they 
found  any,  that  conscientiously  desired  other 
preaching,  they  were  to  afford  them  every 
facility  to  remove  to  places  where  ihey  could 
enjoy  it.     Similar  visitations  were  institute*! 
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§  25.  This  tranquillity  was  interrupted  by  the  second  diet  of  Spire  in 
1529,  which  the  emperor  called  in  the  spring,  after  settling  in  some  meas- 
ure the  disquieted  affairs  of  his  empire,  and  coming  to  a  compromise  with 
the  pontiff  Clement  VII.  For  a  decree  was  passed  by  a  major  vote,  by 
which  the  power  granted  three  years  before  to  every  prince  to  regulate 
religious  matters  in  his  own  territories  as  he  saw  fit  until  the  meeting  of  a 
general  council,  was  revoked ;  and  all  changes  in  the  public  religion  were 
declared  to  be  unlawful,  until  the  decision  of  the  council  should  take  place. 
This  decree  could  not  fail  to  appear  grievous  and  insupportable  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  other  patrons  of  the 
reformation.  For'  no  one  could  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  the 
promises  of  a  council  to  be  soon  assembled,  were  intended  only  to  sooth 
their  feelings ;  and  that  any  thing  could  be  sooner  obtained  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  than  a  legitimate  and  free  council.  Therefore,  when  they  found 
that  their  arguments  and  reasonings  made  no  impression  upon  Ferdinand^ 
the  emperor's  brother  who  presided  in  the  diet,  and  upon  the  adherents  to 
the  old  religion,  who  were  guided  by  the  pontifical  legate ;  they  publicly 
remonstrated  against  this  decree,  or  in  the  language  of  the  jurists,  they 
protested  against  it,  on  the  19th  of  April,  and  appealed  to  the  emperor  and 
to  a  future  council.  Hence  originated  the  name  of  Protestants,  borne 
from  this  time  onward  by  those  who  forsook  the  communion  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.  (51) 

§  26.  The  protectors  of  the  reformed  churches,  or  the  Protestant  prin- 
ces as  they  were  called,  immediately  despatched  envoys  to  the  emperor, 
then  on  his  way  from  Spain  to  Italy,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  stand  they 
had  taken  at  the  diet  of  Spire.  But  these  envoys,  fulfilling  their  commis- 
sion  in  a  manly  style,  and  daring  to  manifest  the  same  firmness  as  those 
who  sent  them,  were  put  under  arrest  by  order  of  the  emperor,  and  were 
held  in  that  situation  for  a  number  of  days.  The  princes  anxious  for  the 
reformation,  on  learning  this  fact,  concluded  that  their  own  safety  depended 
wholly  on  their  union  and  their  power  to  defend  themselves  ;  and  therefore 
they  held  several  conventions  at  Rothach,  Schwabach,  Nuremberg,  Smal. 
cald,  and   other  places,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a  closer  al- 

by  other  Lutheran  princes.  On  hi§  return  to  every  impartial  judge.  For  they  believed, 
from  this  visitation,  iMther  was  so  impressed  that  a  majority  of  votes  in  a  diet  could  de- 
with  the  ignorance  of  both  the  clergy  and  cide  a  secular  question,  but  not  a  spiritual 
laity,  in  a  large  part  of  the  country,  that  ho  or  religious  question.  They  appealed  to  the 
sat  down  to  write  hie  catechisms  for  their  emperor,  not  as  recognising  him  as  their 
use.  See  an  account  of  this  visitation  in  judge  in  a  matter  of  religion,  but  merely 
Seckendorfs  Comment-  de  Lutheranis.,  lib.  that  he  might  allow  their  appeal  to  a  coun- 
ii.,  $  36,  3*7,  p.  100-108. — TV.]  cil  to  be  valid.  And  they  subjoined  the  ap- 
(51)  [The  princes  and  states  which  joined  peal  to  a  council,  because,  according  to  the 
in' this  protest,  were,  the  elector  Jo/m  of  ecclesiastical  law  of  Germany,  religious  con^ 
Saxony,  the  margrave  George  of  Branden-  troveraies  are  not  to  be  decided  by  de- 
burg,  Onolzbach  and  Culmbach,  the  dukes  crees  of  a  diet,  but  by  a  national  council. 
Ernest  and  Francis  of  Luneburg,  the  land-  We  may  also  here  remark,  that  this  was  not 
grave  Phili-p  of  Hesse,  Wolfgang  prince  of  the/r*/  protest ;  but  that  in  the  year  1523, 
Anhalt ;  and  fourteen  imperial  cities,  name-  at  the  diet  of  Nuremberg,  the  elector  of 
ly,  Sirasburg,  Ulm^  Nuremberg,  ConBtance,  Saxony,  and  the  evangelical  dukes,  and  im- 
Iteutlitifren^  Windskeiniy  Memmingen,  Lin-  perial  cities,  protested  a^inst  the  decree 
dauy  kcmpterij  Hcilbron^  /*«y,  Weisten-  of  the  diet.  See  Dr.  WakfCs  Diss.  Hi*- 
hwrg,  Nordiingen,  and  St.  Gall.  They  ap-  torica  de  hberis  imperii  civitatibus  a  pace 
pealed  to  the  emperor,  to  a  future  general  or  religionis  nunquam  exclusis,  Getting.,  1755 
ree  council  of  the  German  nation,  and  lastly  4to. — Schl.l 
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liance  for  repelling  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  But  nothing  definite 
was  agreed  upon,  in  consequence  of  the  diversity  of  their  opinions  and 
views.(52) 

^  27.  Among  the  hinderances  to  a  cordial  union  among  those  who 
withdrew  from  the  Romish  church,  the  greatest  was  the  disagreement  he- 
tween  the  Saxon  and  Helvetic  reformers,  respecting  the  Lord's  supper. 
Hence  in  order  to  bring  this  controversy  to  a  close,  Philip  landgrave  of  Hes- 
se,  appointed  a  conference  between  Luther  and  Zwingle  and  some  other 
principal  doctors  of  both  parties,  to  be  held  at  Marpurg  in  1529,  with  a  view 
to  a  compromise.  But  this  truly  Tnagnanimous  prince,  as  he  was  properly 
styled,  was  disappointed  in  his  expectations*  The  assembled  theologians 
disputed  in  presence  of  the  landgrave,  four  days,  or  from  the  first  day  of 
October  till  the  fourth,  and  particularly  LtUher  with  (Ecolanvpadius,  and 
Melancthon  with  Zwingle,  on  the  various  allegations  against  the  Helvetians. 
For  Zwingle  was  regarded  by  the  Saxons,  as  not  only  teaching  falsely  re- 
specting  the  Lord's  supper,  but  as  holding  erroneous  views  respecting  the 
divinity  of  the  Saviour,  the  efficacy  of  the  divine  word,  original  sin,  and 
some  other  subjects.  Zwingle  and  his  companions  replied  to  these  accu- 
sations, in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  Luther  in  regard  to  most  of  them. 
But  the  disagreement  respecting  the  Lord's  supper,  could  not  be  at  all  re- 
moved,  both  parties  firmly  persisting  in  their  respective  opinions. (53) 
The  only  advantage  therefore  derived  from  the  conference,  was,  that  the 
parties  entered  into  a  kind  of  truce,  and  depended  on  God  and  the  influ- 
ence  of  time  to  heal  the  dissension. 

§  28.  The  ministers  of  the  churches  which  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
Luther^  were  preparing  a  new  embassy  to  the  emperor,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  he  was  coming  into  Germany,  and  intended  to  examine  and 
decide  the  controversies  respecting  religion,  at  the  diet  to  be  held  at  Augs- 
burg. For  the  emperor,  after  learning  the  opinions  of  wise  men  respect- 
ing the  momentous  business,  had  become  softened  down  in  his  feelings, 
and  had  laboured  with  great  earnestness,  first  at  Bologna,  to  persuade  the 
pontiff  of  the  necessity  of  calling  a  council.  6ut  being  utterly  unable  to 
prevail,  and  the  pontiff  urging,  in  return,  that  it  was  the  emperor's  duty  to 
succour  the  church,  and  to  punish  without  delay  the  perverse  faction  of 
the  heretics;  he  c«ime  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  unjust,  and  a  vio- 
lation of  the  imperial  laws  of  Germany,  to  condemn  worthy  citizens  un- 
heard,  and  to  make  war  upon  them.     At  that  time  there  was  not  extant 

(58)  See  Chrtitt.  Aug.  Soli  fa  History  of  ria,  paft  ii.,  p.  72,  &c.  [See  above,  p. 
the  Augsborg  Confession ;  written  in  Ger-  37,  note  (45).  HorpimaifCs  History  con- 
man,  torn,  i.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  i.,  p.  128,  but  tains,  (pt.  ii.,  page  123,  <&c.,  ed.  Geneva, 
especially,  Jo.  Joach  MuJlcr'^s  Histone  von  1681),  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  confer- 
der  Evangelischen  Stande  Protestation  ge-  ence,  by  Roddph  Collin^  a  schoolmaster  of 
gen  den  Speyerschcn  Reichsabschied  von  Zurich  who  attended  Zxoingle  to  Marpurg, 
1529,  Appellation,  <Scc.,  Jena,  1705,  4to.  took  minutes  of  all  the  discussions,  and  then 

(53)   Val.  Em.  Laacher^s  Historia  mo-  filled  them  ont  into  a  regular  account ;  like- 

tnum  inter  Luthcninos  et  Reformatoa,  torn,  wise,  accounts  of  this  conference,  given  in 

i.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  vi.,  p.  143,  &c.     Henry  Bui-  private  letters  to  their  friends,  by  Melanc- 

linger^ 9  Historia  Colloquii  Marpurgensis,  in  thotL,  (p.  132  and  134),  by  Luther ^  (p.  135), 

Jo.  Conr.  Fueslin's  Beytragcn  zurSchweit-  by  CBcolampadiuSy  (p.  137),  and  by  Bucerf 

xer.  Reformat.  Geschichte,  vol,  iii.,  p.  156;  (p.  138):  also  a  reply  of  the  ministers  of 

also  FacslirCt  l^rcface,  p.  80.     Ahrah.  ScuL-  Zurich  A.D.  1544,  to  false  reports  respect- 

UtuBy  Annales    Hefonnat.   ad   ann.    1529.  ing  the  conference. — 'Tr.'\ 
Uudolph  Ho9piman'M  Historia  Sacrameata- 
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any  good  formula  of  the  religion  professed  by  Luther  and  his  friends,  from 
which  might  be  learned  clearly  wlrnt  were  their  views  on  religious  subjects, 
and  what  the  grounds  of  their  opposition  to  the  Roman  pontiffs ;  and  as 
the  approaching  solemn  investigation  of  the  whole  subject,  rendered  such 
a  paper  exceedingly  necessary,  John  the  elector  of  Saxony  directed  Luther 
and  some  other  of  the  most  eminent  doctors,  to  draw  up  a  brief  summary 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  religion.  Luther  conceived  that  the 
seventeen  articles  agreed  to  in  the  convention  at  Schwabach,  in  the  year 
1529,  were  sufficient ;  and  accordingly  he  exhibited  them  to  the  elector  at 
Torgau;  whence  they  were  called  Uie  Articles  of  Torgau.{bA)  From 
these  articles  as  the  basis,  PhiHp  Melancihanf  by  order  and  authority  of 
the  princes,  drew  up  and  put  into  more  free  and  agreeable  language,  part- 
ly at  Coburg  and  partly  at  Augsburg,  holding  consultation  ail  the  while 
with  LutheVf  that  confession  of  faith  which  is  called  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
§  29.  During  these  transactions,  there  was  scarcely  any  part  of  Europe, 
on  which  the  light  of  the  religious  reformation  by  Luther  did  not  shed  its 
radiance,  and  likewise  animate  with  the  hope  of  regaining  its  liberty. 
Some  of  the  more  important  countries,  also,  had  now  openly  rejected  the 
Romish  institutions  and  prescriptions.  The  Romish  bishop  therefore  had 
sufficient  reason,  to  represent  to  the  emperor  the  necessity  of  hastening 
the  destruction  of  the  factious  people,  and  to  fear  the  overthrow  of  his 
whole  empire.  Not  long  afler  the  commencement  of  Luiher^s  attack  upoa 
the  Romish  church,  Olaus  Petri  a  disciple  of  Luther^  first  imbued  the 
Swedes  with  a  knowledge  of.  the  truth.  His  efforts  were  nobly  seconded 
by  Gustavus  Vasa,  whom  the  Swedes,  after  expelling  Christiem  king  of 
Denmark,  had  created  king  [A.D.  1528-1661],  and  who  was  a  heroic 
prince,  and  very  zealous  for  the  public  good.  He  had  been  in  exile  while 
Christiem  was  laying  waste  his  country,  and  had  acquired  at  Lubec  some 
.mowledge  of  the  Lutheran  religion,  which  he  considered  not  only  as  the 
true  religion  of  the  scriptures,  but  also  as  salutary  for  Sweden  in  its  pres- 
ent  state.  That  he  might  not  appear  to  do  any  thing  rashly,  while  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  distracted  between  the  old  religion  and  the  new» 
and  not  to  depart  from  the  principles  of  the  Lutheran  religion,  he  deter- 
mined to  proceed  gradually  and  with  caution.  He  therefore  first  invited 
learned  men  from  Germany  who  were  competent  teachers,  and  directed 
them  to  instruct  the  people  in  a  knowlec^e  of  the  Bible ;  and  he  caused  the 
holy  scriptures  as  translated  by  Olaus  Petri,  to  be  published  and  dissemi- 
nated.  He  next,  in  the  year  1526,  directed  this  translator  of  the  Swedish 
Bible,  to  hold  a  public  discussion  on  religious  subjects  at  Upsal,  with  Peier 
GaJUus^  a  strenuous  defender  of  popery.  And  GalUus  being  vanquished 
in  the  discussion,  he  at  length  in  the  assembly  of  the  states  at  Westcras, 
A.D.  1527,  so  powerfully  and  judiciously  recommended  the  reformed  rt- 
jgion  of  Luther  to  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  that,  after  long  dis- 
cussions and  strenuous  opposition  from  the  bishops,  it  was  harmoniously 
decreed,  that  the  reformed  religion  should  be  introduced.  This  decision 
was  the  effect  especially,  of  the  firmness  and  resolution  of  the  king ;  who 

(54)  See    Christ.  August.   HeumamCs  the  refonnfttion  and  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
Din,  de  lenitato  Augustann  Confess,  in  the  fession      [For  instance,  Jo.  Geo.  WalelCs 
Sylloge  Dissert.  Theologicar.,  torn,  i.,  p.  Introductio  in  Ltbros  Eccles.  Luth.  symbot 
14,  &c.    Jo.  Joach.  Midler's  Historia  Pro-  icos,  lib.  i.,  c.  ill.,  ^  2-9. — Tr.] 
tesUtionis ;   and  most  of  the  historians  of 
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declared  publicly,  that  he  would  rather  resign  his  crown  and  retire  from 
the  kingdom,  than  rule  over  a  people  subjected  to  the  laws  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  more  obedient  to  their  bishops  than  to  their 
king.  (55)  From  this  time  onward  therefore,  the  whole  power  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs  among  the  Swedes  was  entirely  prostrate. 

§  30.  Christian  IL,  commonly  called  ChrisUem,  king  of  Denmark  [A.D. 
1513-1523],  who  was,  either  from  natural  temperament  or  from  the  uiflu- 
ence  of  bad  counsels,  an  oppressive  and  cruel  monarch,  endeavoured  to  im. 
bue  the  Danes  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Lutheran  religion  as  early  as  the 
year  1521 .  For  he  first  invited  Martin  Reynhardy  a  disciple  of  Carolostadt^ 
from  Saxony  in  the  year  1520,  and  made  him  professor  of  theology  at  Co- 
penhagen;  and  on  his  leaving  the  kingdom  in  1521,  he  invited  Carolostadt 
himself  to  Denmark ;  who  however  soon  returned  to  Germany.  The  king 
even  invited  Lather  to  come  to  Denmark,  but  without  success ;  and  he 
adopted  other  measures,  calculated  to  subvert  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  in  his  territories.  But  in  all  this,  Christiem  was  not  actuated  by 
zeal  for  true  religion,  but  by  the  desire  of  increasing  his  own  power  and 
grandeur.  At  least,  it  seems  evident  from  his  conduct,  that  he  patronised 
Qie  Lutheran  religion  in  order  to  obtain  by  it  absolute  dominion,  and  to 
wrest  from  the  bishops  their  possessions  and  their  power.  (56)  But  his 
projects  were  unsuccessful.     For  the  different  orders  of  the  realm  con- 

Spired  against  him  in  1523,  and  deposed  and  banished  him  from  the  king, 
om,  on  account  of  his  various  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  and  partic 
nlarly  for  his  attempts  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  Denmark  and  to  abolish 
the  established  religion. (57)  In  place  of  him,  Frederic  duke  of.  Holstein 
and  Slestoiek,  uncle  to  Christiemy  was  called  to  the  throne. 

§  31.  This  Frederic  the  successor  of  Christiem,  [A.D.  1523-1533], 
proceeded  with  more  prudence  and  moderation.     He  permitted  George 


(ft5)  Jo.  Boat,  InTentariom  Eccl.  Saeo- 
Oothorum,  Lincopinff,  1642,  4to.  Ahrah. 
SeuUetus,  Annales  Evanffelii  renoTati;  in 
Herm.  van  dsr  HardTs  Historia  litter.  lU- 
fonnat.,  pan  ▼.,  p.  83  and  llO,  dec.  Ray- 
noTa  Anecdotes  Histor.  politiques  militains, 
torn,  i.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  1,  dec.,  and  otfaert.  [JDon. 
Oerdett  Historia  Evanff.  renovati,  torn,  iii., 

L377,  dec.  Sehroeekh's  Kirchengesch.  seit 
r  Reform.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3,  dec. — TV.] 

(66)  See  Jo,  Crramm^a  Diss,  de  Reformfr- 
ticme  Dania  a  Christiemo  tentata ;  in  tonL 
SL  Scriptor.  Soctet.  scientiar.  Hafhiensis, 
p.  1-90. 

(57)  See  the  causes  which  induced  the 
etates  of  Denmaik  to  renounce  subjection  to 
king  Christiem,  in  Jo.  Pet.  a  Ltidemg'a  Re- 
liqnia  Mannscriptor.,  torn,  y.,  p.  815,  dec., 
where  those  states  thns  express  themselves, 
p.  831 :  LntberaoB  haresis  pulhilatores  con- 
tra jus  pietatemqne,  in  regnom  nostram  Ca- 
tholicum  introduzit,  Doctorem  Carohttadi- 
urn,  fortissimnm  Luiheri  athletam,  enntrivit. 
[The  gnrands  of  the  reformation  were  much 
the  same  in  Denmark,  as  in  Sweden.  The 
interests  of  the  state  demanded  a  deprsssion 
of  the  clergy.    Denmark  was  an  eleetivo 


monarchy ;  and  the  power  of  the  kings  was 
greatly  limited  by  the  council  of  the  state, 
which  consisted  partly  of  clergymen,  and 
partly  of  civilians.  The  civil  counsellors 
were  from  the  highest  nobility ;  the  clerical 
were  archbishops  and  bishops.  The  rev- 
enues of  the  kings  were  small;  and  the 
clezgy  were  in  possession  of  the  most  impor- 
tant castles  and  fortresses.  Hence  there 
was  constant  jealousy  between  the  nobility 
and  the  clergy ;  and  the  former  wished  to 
see  the  latter  humbled.  Ckristiem  so  dex- 
terously availed  himself  of  this  Jealousy,  that 
by  it  lie  stripped  the  clergy  of  their  power, 
and  introducea  the  reformation  into  the  king- 
dom. He  forcibly  took  from  the  paiwl 
preacher  of  indulsences,  Arcimbold^  a  large 
sum  of  money,  collected  by  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences ;  and  he  caused  a  Danish  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  to  be  made. 
After  his  deposition,  he  heard  Luther  preach 
in  Germany,  with  great  pleasure ;  yet  as  he 
was  hoping  for  succour  from  Charles  V.,  he 
did  not  openly  profess  the  Lutheran  doctrines. 
But  his  oueen  UabeUa,  sister  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  professed  it,  and  died  in  it,  with 
great  constancy,  in  the  year  1525.— ScA/l 
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Johnson  (Johannis),  Jo,  Tausan^  and  others  publicly  to  preach  ia  the  realm 
the  doctrines  they  had  learned  from  Luiher  .'(58)  but  he  did  not  venture  to 
change  the  ancient  government  and  constitution  of  the  church.  He  more- 
over greatly  aided  the  progress  of  the  reformed  religion,  by  procuring  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  at  the  diet  of  Odensee  A.D.  1527,  by  which  the  citi- 
zens were  left  at  liberty  cither  to  continue  in  the  old  religion  or  to  em- 
brace the  new,  as  they  saw  fit.  For  under  the  protection  of  this  decree, 
the  preachers  of  the  reformed  religion  discharged  their  functions  with  so 
much  success,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Danes  at  length  abandoned  the 
Roman  pontiff.  Yet  the  glory  of  delivering  Denmark  altogether  from  the 
Roman  bondage,  was  reserved  for  ChristianlU,  [A.D.  1534-1559],  a  king 
of  distinguished  piety  and  prudence.  For  he,  after  stripping  the  bishops 
of  their  odious  power,  and  restoring  to  their  rightful  owners  a  great  part 
of  the  possessions  which  the  church  had  got  into  her  hands  by  base  arts, 
called  John  BugcnJuigius  from  Wittemberg,  and  with  his  aid,  regulated 
the  religious  affairs  of  the  whole  realm,  in  an  enlightened  and  judicious 
manner ;  and  then  in  the  assembly  of  the  states  at  Odensee,  in  1539,  per- 
suaded the  chiefs  of  the  nation  to  sanction  the  begun  reformation  in  reli- 
gion.(59) 

§  32.  In  regard  to  the  reformation  however,  both  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, we  should  carefully  discriminate  between  a  reformation  or  change 
of  religion,  and  a  reformation  of  the  Usliops :  two  tilings,  nearly  related 
indeed,  yet  so  distinct  that  either  may  exist  without  the  other.  For  the 
religion  of  a  people  might  be  reformed,  while  the  rank  and  power  of  the 
bishops  remained  the  same ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  bishops  might  be 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  their  wealth  and  authority,  and  yet  the  old  religion 
be  retained.  In  the  reformation  of  religion  and  worship,  [in  these  coun- 
tries], there  was  nothing  that  deserved  censure ;  for  no  violence  or  impo- 
sition was  practised,  but  every  thing  was  done  in  a  reasonable  and  reli- 
gious manner.  But  in  the  reformation  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  something  defective.  For  violent  fneasures  were  adopt- 
ed ;  and  the  bishops,  against  their  wills  and  their  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
were  deprived  of  their  honours,  their  prerogatives,  and  their  possessions. 
Yet  this  reformation  of  the  clergy  in  both  those  northern  kingdoms,  was 
not  a  religious,  but  a  mere  civil  and  secular  transaction ;  and  it  was  so 
necessary,  that  it  must  have  been  undertaken,  if  no  Luiher  had  arisen. 
For  the  bishops  had  by  corrupt  artifices  got  possession  of  so  much  wealth, 
so  many  castles,  such  revenues,  and  so  great  authority,  that  they  were 
far  more  powerful  than  the  kings,  and  were  able  to  govern  the  whole 
realm  at  their  pleasure ;  indeed  they  had  appropriated  to  themselves  a  large 
portion  of  the  patrimony  of  the  kings,  and  of  the  public  revenues.  Such 
therefore  was  the  state  both  of  the  Danish  and  the  Swedish  commonwealths 

(58)  See  Jo.  Mollcri  Cimbria  litter^ta,  reli^ionis  in  vicinis  Danie  regionibus  et  po- 
tom.  ii.,  p.  8S6,  &c.  Christ.  Olivarius,  tissimum  in  Cimbua ;  in  his  Dissert.  Hi»- 
Vita  Pauli  Eliae,  p.  108,  &c.  Eric  PoTitap-  torico-Thcologics,  p.  24,  &c.,  Kiliff,  1716, 
pidarCs  Annales  ecclca.  Danico;,  torn,  iii.,  4to.  [Also  Dan.  Gcrdcs,  Historia  Evange- 
p.  139,  <&c.  Iii  renovati,  torn,  iii.,  p.  338,  &c.  Schrotekkf 

(59)  Erie  PontoppidarCt  Concise  History  Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reform.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
of  the  Rt'formation  in  Denmark,  written  in  59,  &c.  A  still  better  account  may  be  ex- 
Danish,  I«ul)cc,  1734,  8vo,  and  his  Annales  pectcd  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Den- 
ecclesiae  Danica?,  torn,  ii.,  p.  790,  &c.,  torn,  mark,  now  preparinsj,  and  partially  published, 
iii.,  p.  1,  &c.     Henry  Miihlius^  de  Reformat,  by  Fr.  Muntcr^  bishop  of  Sccland. — TrJ 
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in  the  time  of  Luther,  that  either  the  bishops,  who  shamefully  abused  their 
riches,  their  prerogatives,  and  their  honours,  must  be  divested  of  the  high 
sank  they  held  in  the  state,  and  be  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  their  ill- 
gotten  wealth ;  or  the  ruin  of  those  kingdoms,  the  irreparable  detriment  of 
the  public  safety  and  tranquillity,  and  the  sinking  of  their  kings  into  con- 
tempt, with  an  utter  inability  to  protect  the  people,  must  be  anticipated. 

§  33.  In  France,  Margaret  [bom  1492,  died  1549]  queen  of  Navarre, 
and  sister  to  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  the  perpetual  enemy  and  rival  of 
Charles  V.,  was  pleased  with  the  principles  of  the  reformed  religion :  and 
hence  several  pious  men,  well  acquainted  with  the  scriptures  and  sustained 
by  her  protection,  ventured  to  teach  this  religion  and  to  form  religious  so- 
cieties, in  one  place  and  another.  It  appears  from  documents  of  unques- 
tionable authority,  that  as  early  as  the  year  1523,  there  were  in  most  of 
the  provinces  of  France,  a  multitude  of  persons  opposed  to  the  principles 
and  the  laws  of  the  Romish  church  ;  and  among  them  were  men  of  high 
character,  and  also  prelates.  As  this  number  continually  increased,  and 
as  religious  commotions  took  place  here  and  there,  the  king  and  the  ma- 
gistrates protected  the  ancient  religion  by  the  sword,  and  by  penal  inflic- 
tions, and  a  large  number  of  pious  and  good  persons  were  cruelly  put  to 
death.(60)     But  this  cruelty  advanced,  rather  them  retarded,  the  progress  of 


(60)  Seo  Theod.  BezaU  Histoire  des  Egli- 
■es  Reformees  de  France,  toihe  i.,  livre 
i.,  p.  5,  (kc.  Elia9  BenoisV*  Histoire  de 
TEdit  de  Nantes,  torn,  i.,  livre  i.,  p.  6,  6ic. 
Christ.  Aug.  Salig^s  Historie  der  Aug»- 
burgischen  Confession,  vol.  ii.,  p.  190,  &c., 
«nd  others.  [Gtrdes^  Historia  Evangelii 
renovati,  torn,  iv.,  p.  1,  &c.  Schroeckh^s 
Kirchengcsch.  seit  der  Reformat.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  208,  &c. — ^France  was  the  first  country, 
where  the  reformation  that  commenced  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  very  soon  and 
under  the  severest  oppressions,  found  many 
adherents.  No  country  seems  lo  have  been 
so  long  and  so  well  prepared  for  it,  as  this  : 
and  yet  here  it  met  the  most  violent  opposi- 
tion ;  and  no  whore  was  it  later,  before  it 
obtained  legal  toleration.  No  where  did  it 
occasion  such  streams  of  blood  to  flow ;  no 
where  give  birth  to  such  dreadful  and  deadly 
civil  wars.  And  no  where  have  state  policy, 
court  intrigue,  political  parties,  and  the  am- 
bition of  greatness,  had  so  powerful  an  influ- 
ence on  the  progress  and  fortunes  of  the  ref- 
ormation, as  in  France. — Schroeckh,  The 
friendship  of  Franci*  I.  to  the  sciences,  and 
his  attachment  and  generosity  to  learned 
men,  induced  noany  persons  of  genius  who 
wero  favourable  to  the  reformation,  to  take 
up  their  residence  in  France ;  and  thus  the 
writings  of  the  Reformers,  which  were  in 
general  better  compositions  than  the  books 
of  the  papists,  were  introduced  extensively 
into  France,  and  were  there  eagerly  read ; 
and  by  these  writings  such  as  had  before 
taken  no  part  in  the  reli^ous  contests,  were 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  lofocoiatioo, 


and  brought  to  desire  it.  The  university  of 
Paris  indeed  had  already  in  1521,  declared 
expressly  against  Luther  and  his  writings. 
(See  the  Determinatio  Facultat.  Thool.  Par* 
is.  super  doctrina  Lutherana ;  in  Gerdetj 
Historia  Evangel,  renovati,  torn,  iv.,  Ap- 
pend. No.  ii.,  p.  10, 11.)  Yet  the  doctrine 
of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  from  the  first,  had 
many  friends  in  France  ;  indeed,  there  was 
a  time  when  Francis  I.,  to  gratify  the  wish- 
es of  his  sister.  Queen  Margaret,  was  dis- 
posed to  invite  Melancthon  to  take  residence 
in  France.  The  first  movement  with  a  di- 
rect view  to  produce  a  reformation,  was  at 
Meauz,  where  the  devout  and  learned  bishop 
William  Brissonetf  gave  support  and  protec- 
tion to  James  le  Fevre,  William  Farrellj  and 
Gerard  Roussel,  and  permitted  them  openly 
to  preach  against  the  old  superstitions  and 
abuses  of  the  Romish  church,  and  to  gather 
a  small  congregation.  But  as  soon  as  the 
thing  became  extensively  known,  the  parlia- 
ment in  the  year  1533,  ordered  a  rigorous 
investigation  of  the  subject.  John  le  Clere, 
a  woollen-spinner,  but  who  had  become  a 
preacher  to  the  new  congregation  at  Meaux, 
published  in  this  year  a  letter  against  indul- 
gences, in  which  the  pope  was  represented 
as  Antichrist.  He  was  therefore  beaten 
with  rods,  branded  with  a  hot  iron,  and  ban- 
ished; and  afterwards,  died  a  martyr  at 
Metz.  The  congregation  were  dispersed  all 
over  France.  Brissonet,  terrified  by  the  re- 
sentment of  the  king,  drew  back  ;  and  now 
condemned  the  doctrines  be  had  hitherto  ap- 
proved. Farrell  went  to  Switzerland,  lo- 
forffled  Miimpelgard,  and  adhered  firmly  to 
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tha  new  religion.  The  friends  of  reformation  however  in  France,  experieo- 
ced  various  fortune,  sometimes  adverse,  and  sometimes  tolerable,  during  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  [A.D.  1516-1547].  For  the  king,  being  either  of  no 
religion  or  of  a  dubious  one,  conducted  towards  them  just  as  his  own  advan. 
tage  or  state  policy  seemed  to  require.  When  he  wished  to  conciliate 
the  good- will  of  the  German  Protestants,  and  by  them  inflict  a  wound 
upon  his  enemy  Charles  V.,  he  was  mild,  humane,  and  equitable  towards 
them ;  but  on  a  change  of  circumstances,  he  assumed  a  different  char, 
acter,  and  showed  himself  implacable  towards  them. 

§  34.  The  other  countries  of  Europe  did  not  exhibit  so  many  and  so 
clear  indications  of  a  defection  from  the  Romish  institutions  and  customs, 
prior  to  the  presentation  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  And  yet  it  can 
be  proved  by  the  most  credible  testimonies,  that  Spain,(61)  Hungary,(62) 

the  reformed  doctrines  till  his  death.  Le  now  smoked,  till  the  death  of  the  king. 
Fevre  and  Roussel  betook  themselves  to    Especially  the  honest  Waldensiaos  in  the 


Nararre,  to  Queen  Margaret,  where  thej 
did  not  indeed  openly  break  with  the  Romish 
church,  yet  greatly  proitaoted  the  spread  of 
pure  doctrine.     In  tne  mean  time,  the  evan- 

Silical  multiplied  exceedingly  in  Beam  and 
uienne,  through  the  protection  of  Margor 
ret.  Francis  therefore,  being  prompted  by 
the  bishops,  sent  for  this  queen,  and  rebuked 
her  for  suffering  these  innovations  to  take 
place.  She  promised  him,  she  would  go  no 
farmer  in  this  thing,  provided  the  following 
concessions  were  granted  her :  1st,  That  no 
mass  should  be  said,  unless  there  were  per- 
sons to  receive  the  eucharist.  2d,  That  the 
elevation  of  the  host  should  cease.  3d,  The 
worship  of  it  also.  4th,  That  the  eucharist 
should  be  administered  in  both  kinds.  5th, 
That  ih  the  mass,  there  should  be  no  men- 
tion made  of  Mary  and  the  saints.  6th, 
That  common,  ordinary  bread  should  be 
taken,  broken,  and  distributed.  And  7th, 
That  the  priests  should  not  be  compelled  to 
ft  life  of  celibacy.  But  these  propositions 
were  rejected;  and  the  preachers  she  had 
brought  with  her  to  Paris  were  thrown  into 
prison,  and  with  ffreat  difficul^,  at  her  in- 
tercession, set  at  liberty.  At  last,  cardinal 
Towmon  so  far  wrought  upon  the  king,  by 
his  fierce  persecuting  zeal,  that  he  strictly 
commanded  his  sister  to  avoid  all  innovations 
in  religious  matters;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  intercession  of  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Germany,  he  caused  the  evangelical  to  be 
punished  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  Gal- 
lowses were  erected,  and  the  flames  kindled, 
against  the  professors  of  the  reformed  doc- 
trine ;  and  yet  they  were  so  far  from  beinff 
exterminated,  that  their  number  increased 
continually.  The  persecution  became  still 
heavier  in  the  year  1634,  when  some  incon- 
siderate persons,  in  their  rash  zeal,  posted 
up  satirical  papers  asainst  the  popish  mass 
in  various  places,  and  even  on  the  royal  pal- 
•ce.    The  blood  of  the  unhappy  Protestants 


mountains  of  Provence,  at  Merindoles  and 
Cabriers,  became  the  victims  of  a  most  cruel 
persecution.  Merindoles  was  destroyed; 
and  its  inhabitants,  who  had  chiefly  taken 
refuge  at  Cabriers,  were  either  butchered  oi 
burned  alive,  or  sent  to  the  gallevs.  Cardinal 
Toumon  was  the  instigator,  and  Oppeda  the 
president  of  the  parliament  of  Aiz,  was  the 
chief  actor  in  the  bloody  scene.  Yet  all 
was  done  with  the  consent  of  the  king; 
though,  in  the  end,  he  could  not  approve  of 
all  that  had  taken  place,  but  execrated  tUa 
worse  than  baxbarian  deed ;  and  on  his 
deathbed,  enjoined  upon  his  successor  to 
subject  it  to  an  investi^nition. — Schl.] 

(61)  [The  emperor  UharUs  V.  being  kiiig 
of  Spain,  and  carrying  on  extensive  wars  in 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain,  his  Spanish  and 
German  subjects  of  all  ranks  and  professions, 
were  necessarily  brought  into  close  contact. 
Msny  Spanish  officers  and  soldiers  and  also 
statesmen  and  theologians,  of  course  learned 
something  of  the  reformed  religion ;  and  not 
a  few  of  UkBia  embraced  it.  Yet  the  rigours 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  complete  ascend- 
ency of  popery  in  Spain,  induced  the  evan- 
gelical Spaniards  for  a  long  time  either  to 
conceal  their  religious  sentiments,  or  to  prop- 
agate them  in  the  most  covert  manner.  Yet 
before  the  year  1560,  the  Protestants  had 
become  so  numerous  in  Spain  jthat  they  ven- 
tured to  appear  openly.  They  could  number 
a  great  many  persons  of  distinction,  and  had 
increased  so  rapidlv  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
vrhole  nation  would  soon  embrace  the  re- 
formed religion.  But  the  Catholics  takhw 
the  alarm,  a  most  violent  persecution  ensae£ 
which  raffed  till  not  a  heretic  dared  to  show  his 
head  in  Uiat  country.  See  Michael  Geddest 
Martyrology  of  Protestants  in  Spain ;  in  his 
Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  i.,  p.  546,  dec.,  and 
Latin,  in  Moiheim't  Dissert.  Hist.  Ecdes., 
vol.  i.,  p.  668,  dec.  Reginaldi  Gmuohi  Re- 
latio  do  MartyribuB  Protestantiam  in  Hispan- 
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Bohemia,(63)  Britain,(64)  Poland,(65)  and  the   Netherlands,(66)  now 
abounded  in  great  numbers  of  friends  to  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  iw- 


ia4  in  Dan.  Gerdes's  Miscellanea  Gronki^., 
torn,  iv.,  p.  681,  &c.,  and  Sekroeckli't  Kir- 
cheogesch.  seit  der  Reform.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  791, 
dcc^Tr.}       i 

(62)  [Hungary  isoije  of  the  countries 
which  early  received  some  light  from  the 
Reformation,  but  in  which  it  was  resisted  so 
strenuously,  that  it  never  absolutely  tnuroph- 
ed,  and  never  became  the  religion  of  the 
state.  As  early  as  1522,  several  Hungari- 
ans educated  at  Wittemberg,  introducea  the 
Lutheran  doctrines  into  their  native  country. 
These  doctrines  spread  rapidly;  and  other 
Hungarians,  trained  in  the  school  of  Luther, 
became  successful  preachers  to  their  coun- 
trymen. But  persecution  commenced  in 
1525,  and  Was  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
with  such  success  as  nearly  to  destroy  the 
reformed  churbhes.  There  were  some  Mo- 
ravians or  Hussites  in  the  country,  before 
the  times  of  Luther,  and  likewise  some 
Waldensians.  ilfary,  widow  of  Ltwis  XL 
and  sister  to  Charles  V.,  was  friendly  to  the 
Lutherans ;  and  she  checked  the  persecuting 
zeal  of  king  Ferdinand,  who  was  her  brother. 
Id  the  year  1530,  Ave  free  cities  in  the  north- 
em(  part  of  Hungary,  declared  for  Lutheran- 
ism,  and  presented  a  confession  of  their  faith 
to  the  king.  The  next  year  MatthioM  Be- 
oay,  the  Luther  of  Hungary,  began  his  ca- 
reer. The  most  rapid  increase  of  the  Re« 
formed,  was  about  the  year  1550.  In  the 
year  1555,  the  five  above-nam^  free  cities, 
and  also  twelve  market-towns  in  the  county 
of  Zipf,  with  a  few  a  towns  in  lower  Hun- 
gary, and  several  noblemen,  obtained  libcr- 
ty  to  practise  the  reformed  religion.  See 
Sehroeekh,  I.  c,  vol.  ii.,  p:  723,  <Stc.— Tr.] 

(C3)  [As  early  as  the  year  1519,  the  Hus- 
siles  in  Bohemia  opened  a  friendly  corre- 
spondence with  Martin  Luther,  and  exhorted 
him  to  persevere  in  the  good  work,  assuring 
him  there  were  very  many  in  Bohemia  who 
prayed  night  and  day  for  the  success  of  his 
cause.  {Luther's  Lat.  Works,  cd.  Jena, 
torn,  i.,  p  366,  &c.)  The  intercourse  con- 
tinued free,  and  was  salutary  both  to  the 
Bohemians  and  the  Lutherans,  till  the  year 
1525,  when  it  was  suspended  for  ten  years, 
in  consequence  of  some  slanderous  reports 
respecting  Luther  propagated  in  Bohemia. 
But  in  1535,  the  intercourse  was  renew- 
ed ;  evangelical  doctrines  spread  in  the 
country;  and  the  Hussites  corrected  their 
former  creed,  without  entirely  abandoning 
k.  The  evangelical  were  divided  among 
themselves,  and  were  exposed  to  persecu- 
tion :  yet  they  multiplied  greatly,  and  finally 
obtained  free  toleration.    See  Air.  Regen- 

Vol.  III.— G 


voUcii  Systema  Historis  Chronolog.  Ecclo- 
siar.  Slavonicar.,  cap.  ix.,  p.  54,  dec,  and 
Jo.  Th.  Elmer^s  Brevis  conspectus  doc- 
trins  Fratrum  Boemorum ;  in  Gerdeg,  Mis> 
cellanea  Groning.,  torn,  vi.,  pt.  i.,  p.  381,  Ac. 
—TV.] 

(64)  [In  England,  the  Wickliffites,  though 
obliged  to  keep  concealed,  had  not  been  ex- 
terminated by  150  years'  persecution.  Lu- 
thtr^s  writiiMTs  were  early  brought  into  Eng- 
land, and  there  read  with  avidity.  This 
quickened  persecution ;  and  six  men  and  one 
woman  were  ]3urned  at  the  stake  in  Coven- 
tty,  on  Passion  Week,  A.D.  1519.  In  1522, 
kingHenry  VIII.  wrote  a  confutation  of  Lu- 
ther*s  doctrines ;  but  to  no  purpose.  Bil- 
ney,  Latimer,  and  .others  at  Cambridge, 
formed  a  society,  which  read  and  circulated 
Luther^s  books,  as  early  as  1523.  William 
Tindal  made  an  English  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  he  printed  at  An- 
twerp, and  circulated  in  England  in  1526. 
The  next  year,  king  Henry  began  to  question 
the.  legality  of  his  marriage  with  his  brQther's 
widow,  and  proceeded  to  solicit  from  the 
pope  a  divorce.  The  negotiation  was  pro- 
tracted till  the  king  was  out  of  all  patience, 
and  he  proceeded  without  the  pope's  con- 
sent to  divorce  his  queon.  The  pope  cen- 
sured his  conduct,  and  a  quarrel  ensued,  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  Henry,  with  the 
consent  of  the  parliament,  abohshed  the  pa- 
pal authority  in  England,  A.D.  1533..  Du- 
ring this  period,  though  persecution  had 
been  kept  up,  the  number  of  the  Reformed 
had  greatly,  increased,  and  the  nation  was 
ripe  for  a  secession  from  Rome.  See  Bht- 
net^s  History  of  the  Reformation,  book  i.,  ii., 
Gerdes*  Historia  Evang.  renovaii,.  tom.  iv., 
p.  172,  &c.  Schroeckh's  Kirchengesch. 
seit  d.  Ref.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  605,  &c. — Through 
England,  some  of  the  writings  of  the  eady 
reformers  might  reach  Scotland,  then  sunk 
in  ignorance,  Superstitiously  devoted  to 
its  priests,  and  still  more  passionately  at- 
tached to  its  nobles  the  heads  of  the  Scot- 
tish clans.  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  young  no- 
bleman, and  abbot  of  Ferme,  eager  to  know 
more  of  the  Reformed  religion,  went  to  Ger- 
many,,and  studied  some  time  at  Marpurg. 
Returning  with  one  of  his  threp  companions 
to  Scotland,  he  began  to  preach  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformers.  The  priests  aj-- 
raigned  him  for  heresy,  convicted  him,  and 
he  was  burned  alive  at  St.  Andrews,  A.D. 
152T;  in  the  24th  year  of  his  aore.  From 
this  time  the  Protestant  doctrines  made  a 
slow  but  constant  progress,  amid  ever 
wakeful  persecution,  in   Scotland,   till  th9 
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iher;  some  of  whom  repaired  to  Wittemberg,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the 
instructions  of  so  great  a  master  and  guide.  Some  of  these  countries,  af. 
terwards,  made  themselves  wholly  free  from  the  Romish  yoke ;  in  others, 
numerous  congregations  arose,  that  rejected  the  decrees  of  the  pontiff,  and 
which  have  existed  down  to  the  present  times,  though  amid  various  mo. 
lestatiqns ;  in  others,  the  most  cruel  persecution^  and  inhuman  laws,  af^er 
a  short  time,  extinguished  the  knowledge  that  had  been  obtained  and  wide- 
ly circulated  of  the  reformed  religion.  It  may  bo  unhesitatingly  assert- 
ed,— for  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  themselves  admit  it, — that 
the  entire  fabric  of  the  Romish  church  would  have  been  quickly  demolish, 
ed,  had  not  its  defen^ders  opposed  the  multitude  of  assailants,  already  in  the 
breach,  with  fire  and  sword. 


year  1547,  when  the  famone  Scottish  reform- 
er, John  KnoXy  arose.  See  Schroeckk^  1.  c, 
p.  435,  &c.  RobertsorCi  History  of  Scot- 
land, b.  ii. ;  Gerdet*  Hist.  Evang.  renbvati, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  210,  (Scc.»  229,^234, 291,  &c.,  804, 
Ac,  321.— Tr.] 

(65)  [Before  the  Reformation,  a  consider- 
able body  of  Hussites  had  removed  from 
Bohemia  to  Poland  ;  where  their  doctrines 
spread  considerably,  especially  among  the 
nobility,  and  roused  the  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion. Luther'' 9  writings  at  once  circulated 
mmong  the  dissenters  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  corrected  their  views,  and  strength- 
ened their  opposition  to  popery.  Even  some 
of  the  bishops  favoured  evangelical  doctrines ; 
and  as  early  as  1525,  there  were  several 
evangelical  preachers  in  Poland,  and  also  in 
Polish  Prussia.  But  so  vigosous  a  pers^ 
cation  was  kept  up,  that  Protestant  worship 
could  be  maintained  only  in  private,  till  near 
the  middle  of  the  century.  See  RegentoU 
icii  Systems  Hist.  Chronol.  Ecclesiar.  Sla- 
▼onicar.  lib.  i.,  c.  13,  p.  71,  dec.  Schrheckh, 
L  c,  vol.  ii.,  p.  666,  Ac. — TV.] 

(86)  [The  sevehtaen  Belgi«n  pnmncei, 


composinf^  the  Netherlands,  were  a  part  of 
the  nereditaij  dominions  of  Charlct  V., 
which  he  governed  by  his  viceroys.  Here, 
from  the  14th  century,  various  religious  re- 
formers had  appeared,  as  Gerhard  Groot, 
John  WesscliuSy  Thcmat  a  Kcmpis,  John 
of  Gochf  and  Cornelius  Grapheus.  Hen 
also  arose  the  famous  Eratmus.  The  wri- 
tings of  Luther  were  early  and  eagerly  read 
by  the  Netberlanders.  The  Catholics  were 
alarmed  ;  and  through  their  instigation,  th« 
government  introduced  the  Inquisition  in  the 
year  1-522,  and  kept  up  a  hot  persecution  of 
the  Reformed  for  a  long  course  of  years.  It 
was  computed,  that  in  these  provinces,  da- 
ring the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  not  less  than 
50,0Q0  persons  lost  their  lives,  in  conse- 

Suence  of  their  defection  from  the  church  of 
Lome.  Yet  the  number  of  the  Reformed 
continually  increased  ;  and  when  at  length, 
seven  of  these  provinces  revolted,  and  be- 
came an  independent  state,  they  adopted  the 
Protestant  religion.  See  Gerdes,  Hist 
Evanff.  renovau,  torn,  iii.,  p.  l,dcc.  SckrO' 
eekh,l  c,  ToL  ii.,  p.  848,  dtc.^Tr.] 
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CHAPTER  m. 

HISTOBT  OF  THE  KEFOKMAtlON,  FBOU  THE  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  AUG3B(m(y 
CONFESSION  [1530],  TILL  THE  GOMMENGEKENT  OF  THE  WAE  OF  SSLALCALD 
[1546]. 

§  I.  The  Augsbaig  Confession  preeented  to  the  Emperor.— ^  2.  Its  Character.— ^  3.  Con- 
futation of  it.^'^  4.  Deliberations  for  settling  the  Religioos  Controversies. — ^  5.  Ke- 
suU  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.' — ^  6.  The  League  of  Smalcald. — ^  7.  The  Peace  of 
Nuremberg. — ^  8,  9.  The  Council. — ^  10.  Commotion  of  the  Anabaptists. — ^  11.  Re- 
volt of  Great  Britain  from  the  Pontiff.—^  12.  Character  of  this  Reformation. — ^  13.  Re- 
newed Attempts  at  Compromise.  The  Conference  at  Worms.  The  Diet  of  Ratiabon. 
— ^  14.  Preparations  fbr  War. 

§  1.  Charles  V.  made  his  entry  into  Augsburg  on  the  15th  of  June 
[1530],  and  on  the  20th:  of  the  same  month  the  diet  was  opened.  As  the 
members  hpd  agreed  that  the  religious  affairs  should  be  despatched  before 
discussing  the  subject  of  a  Turkish  war,  the  Protestant  men^bers  present, 
received  permission  from  the  emperor  to  exhibit  a  summary  view  of  the 
religion  they  professed,  in  the  session  of  the  princes  on  thQ  25th  of  June. 
Accordingly  in  the  palace  pf  the  bishop  of  Augsburg,  that  confe^on  of 
faith,  which  from  the  place  where  it  was  exhibited  was  called  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  was  read  in  German,  by  Christian  Bayer  the  chancellor 
of  Saxony.  There  was  not  one  of  tiiie  princes  that  did  not  listen  to  it 
with  eager  attention  ;  and  some  of  them,  who  before  did  not  correctly  un- 
derstand the  religious  views  of  tjutker,  expressed  approbation  of  the  purity  . 
and  innocence  of  the  dpctrines.  John  elector  of  Saxony,  and  four  princes 
of  the  empire,  George  marquis  of  Brandenburg,  Ernest  duke  of  Luneburg, 
Philip  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  TFb^an^  prince  of  Anhalt,  with  the  two 
imperial  cities,  Nuremherg  sndi  ReutWigen^  subsoribed  their  names  to  the 
copies  [the  one  Latin  the  other  German]  delivered  after  the  reading  to  the 
emperor,  in  testimony  of  flie  accordance  of  the  doctrines  there  expressed 
with  their  own  views.(l) 

§  2.  As  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  adopted  as  a  public  standard  of 
faith,  by  the  whole  body  of  [Lutheran]  Protestants,  no  one  of  them  should 
be  ignorant  of  its  character  and  contents.     The  style  is  Philip  Melanc* 

(1)  [A  history  of  this  diety  in  a  large  folio  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Frankf.  on  Mayne, 
volume,  by  George  Calestine^  [a  Lutheran],  1783,  &c.,  2  vols.  8vo. — The  original  sub- 
was  published  at  Frankfort  on  th6  Oder,  in  scribers  to  the  confession  are  mentioned  in 
1577.  Histories  of  the  Augsburg  Can/et-  the  text.  Before  the  diet  rose,  the  cities,  . 
riok^  were  composed  by  David  Ckytraiis,  Kempten,  Heilbronny  Windshetm,  and  Weis" 
and  by  others ;  and  especially  in  the  18th  senburg,  also  subscribed  ;  and  afterwards, 
oentury,  by  Em.  Salomon  Cypriarij  and  by  many  more.  It  was  immediately  printed, 
August.  Salig,  in  the  German  language,  and  soon  spread  all  over  Europe,  and  was 
8alig*9  work  is  prolix,  and  is  more  prop<^y  translated  into  various  foreigh  languages, 
ft  history  of  the  reformation,  than  a  history  It  thus  became  of  epreat  service  to  the  l^rot^ 
of  tho  Augsburg  Confession.  Cyprian's  estant  cause ;  for  it  was  a  very  able  docu- 
bistory  is  m^re  concise  and  dense,  and  is  ment,  and  was  drawn  up  in  a  most  judicious 
corroborated  with  well-selected  documents,  manner.  See  SchroecWs  Kirchengesch. 
It  therefore  deserves  to  pass  to  a  third  edi-  seit  der  Refcrm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  445,  <?cc. — 2V.] 
tion.     [G.  G.  Webbefs  critical  History  of 
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ihorCs ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  it  was  4rawn  up  in  polished,  perspicu- 
ous language,  well  adapted  to  tlie  subject.  The  contents  or  matter,  it  is 
certain,  was  supplied  principally  by  Luther ;  who  was  at  Coburg,  a  town 
not  far  from  Augsburg,  at  the  time  of  the  diet ;  and  who  examined  and  ap- 
proved the  form  and  style  which  Melancthon  gave  to  it.  It  was  comprised 
in  twenty-eight  articles ;  of  which  twenty-one  stated  distinctly,  the  reli- 
gious faith  of  those  that  had  receded  from  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  the 
other  seveH  recounted  the  errors  or  abuses  as  they  were  called^  on  account 
of  which  they  had  separated  from  the  Romish  community. (2) 


(2)  [The  articles  in  this  Confession,  or  as 
it  might  be  culled  Apology^  are  of  very  une- 
q\Ml  length.  Some  are  in  tlie  form  of  an- 
swers to  slanders  against  the  Lutherans ; 
others  ate  short  essays;  most  of  them'in- 
elude  proofs  or  argumentation ;  and  sever- 
al of  them  are  followed  by  renunciations  of 
the  opposite  tenets  held  by  heretics  ancient 
or  modern.  As  few  American  readers  have 
access  to  this  celebrated  crepd,  the  following 
summary  of  its  contents  is  here  subjoined. 

Art.  Ist  treats  of  God  and  the  Trinity; 
in  accordance  with  the  Nicene  Creed.. 

Art.  2d  affirms  that  all  men,  since  the  fall, 
are  born  with  sin  ;  that  is,  destitute  of  faith 
and  the  fear  of  God,  and  with  corrupt  pro- 
pensities ;  for  which  hereditary  sin  they  are 
exposed  to  eternal  death,  until  they  are  re- 
generated by  baptism  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  rejects  the  Pelagian  doctrine,  and  denies 
man's  ability  to  obtain  justification  by  his 
owQ  works. 

Art.  3d  treats  of  the  person  and  mediation 
of  Christ ;  in  accordance  with  the  Apostles' 
Creed. 

Art  4th  asserts  justification  to  be,  solely, 
on  the  ground  of  Christ*s  righteousness  im- 
puted to  the  believer,  and  not  on  the  ground 
of  his  personal  righteousness ;  agreeably  to 
Rom.,  ch  iii.,  iv. 

Art.  5th  asserts,  that  the  word,  preaching, 
and  the  sacraments,  are  the  medium  through 
which  God  imparts  the  Holy  Spirit  to  whom 
ho  will ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  be- 
lieve unto  righteousness.  Jt  rejects  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Anabaptists,  that  men  can  obtain 
the  Holy  Spirit  by  their  own  efforts,  and 
without  the  means  above  stated. 

Art.  6th  asserts,  that  true  faith  always 
produces  good  works ;  which  every  man  is 
bound  to  perform,  yet  must  not  rely  upon 
them  for  salvation. 

Art.  7th  affirms  the  existence  of  a  holy 
catholic  church,  consisting  of  all  the  faithful ; 
and  which  is  known,  not  by  a  uniformity  in 
ceremonies,  but  by  the  efficacious  preaching 
of  the  word,  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  in  their  purity. 

Art.  8th  asserts,  that  the  Christian  church, 
though  composed  of  sainta,  yet  haa hypocrites 


in  it ;  and  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments 
is  not  destroyed  by  hypocrisy  in  the  admin- 
istrators. 

Alt.  dth  asserts,  that  baptism  is  necessary, 
and  is  a  means  of  grace ;  and  that  infants 
are  to  be  baptized. 

Art.  1 0th  asserts,  that  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  truly  present  in  the  eu- 
charist,  under  the  elements  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  and  are  distributed  and  receivekl. 

Art.  11th  retains  private  confession  of 
sins  to  the  pastors,  and  absolution  by  them ; 
but  denies  the  necessity  of  a  particular  enu- 
meration of  all  sins. 

Art.  12th  maintains,  that  those  who  nn 
after  baptism,  if  they  repent,  should  always  be 
restored  by  the  church ;  that  repentance  con- 
sists in  sorrowand  regret  for  sin  and  reliance 
on  Christ  for  pardon,  and  is  productive  of 
good  works.  It  denies  sinless  perfection  in 
this  life,  the  Novatian  error  of  refusing  ab- 
solution to  the  penitent,  and  all  dependance 
on  our  own  satisfactions  for  sii!. 

Art.  13th  asserts,  that  the  sacraments  are 
not  merely  significant  signs,  but  are  tokens 
and  evidence  of  God's  gracious  disposttioA 
towards  us,  calculated  to  awaken  and 
strengthen  our  faith,  and  requiring  faith  to 
a  worthy  receiving  of  them. 

Art.  14th  a&seris,  that  no  one  should 
preach  publicly,  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, unless  duly  called. 

Art.  15th.  Rites  of  human  institution, 
so  far  as  they  are  not  sinful,  and  tend  to 
peace  and  good  order  in  the  church,  (as  cer 
tain  feasts,  fasts,  &c.),  are  to  be  observed. 
But  all  human  institutions,  designed  to  ap- 
pease God,  are  contrary  to  the  Gospel. 

Art.  16th.  Civil  government  is  ordained 
of  God;  and  Christians  may  lawfully  hold 
offices,  civil  and  military,  and  .may  pursue 
the  various  occupations  of  citizens  :  contra- 
ry to  the  views  of  the  Anahaptitts^  and 
such  as  deem  all  worldly  business  inconsis- 
tent with  a  truly  religious  life. 

Art.  17th  asserts,  that,  at  the  last  day, 
Christ  will  bome,  will  ra*se  the  dead,  and 
will  adjudge  the  believing  and  elect  to  eter- 
nal life,  and  wicked  men  and  devils  to  hel 
and  eternal  torment.     It  rejects  the  An 
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§  S.  The  friends  of  the  pontiff  present  at  the  diet,  drew  up  a  ftwj/titefoot^' 
of  the  Protestant  Confession  ,•*  of  which,  John  Faber,  afterwards  bishop  of  Vi- 


abaptist  notion  of  a  final  restoration  of  dev- 
ils and  the  damned ;  and  also  the  Jewish 
notion  of  a  temporal  reign  of  Christ  on  the 
earth,  prior  to  the  resurrection. 

Art.  18th  asserts,  that  men  have  somet 
finee  will  to  Jive  reputably,  to  choose  among 
objects  which  chcir  natural  reason  can  com- 
prehend ;  but  that  without  the  gracious  aida 
of  Iho  Holy  Spirit,  they  cannot  please  God, 
nor  truly  fear  him,  exercise  faith,  or  over- 
come their  sinful  propensities,  1  Cor.  ii. 

Art. '19th  asserts,  that  God  is  not  the 
cause  and  author  of  sin  ;  but  that  the  per- 
Terse  wills  of  ungodly  men  and  devils,  are 
the  sole  cause  of  it.  ' 

Art.  20th  maintains,  that  the  Reformers 
do  not  discourage  good  works,  though '  they, 
inculcate  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
alone ;  but  only  discourage  useless  works, 
as  the  rosary,  worshipping  saints,  pilgrim- 
ages, monastic  vows,  stated  fasts,  &c. ;  and 
it  evinces,  at  considerable  length,  from 
scripture  and  the  fathers,  that  a  man  cannot 
be  justified  by  works. 

Art.  91st  admits,  that.the  saints  are  to  be 
respected,  and  to  be  imitated  as  patterns  of 
piety ;  but  denies,  that  they  are  to  be  wor- 
shipped, prayed  to,  or  regarded  as  media- 
tors. 

Su^b  for  substance  (say  they)  is  the  doc" 
trine  taught  in  oiir  churches ;  and  bein?  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bible,  we  cannot  but  h(4d  to 
it.     All  should  embrace  it. 

The  abtfset  (they  say)  which  Ivive  crept 
into  the  cburch,  and  which  we  could  not 
conscientiously  endure,  are  chiefly  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Art.  22d.  Denying  the  sacramental  cup 
to  the  laity  ;  contrary  .to  scripture  and  ear^ 
Christian  practice. 

Art.  23d.  Imposing  celibacy  on  the  der- 
gy;  contrary  to  reason,  and  scripture,  and 
the  practice  of  the  purer  ages,  and  with 
Teiy  injurious  consequences. 

Art  24th."  The  Protestants  are  falsely 
taxed  with  abolishing  the  maa».  They  only 
pnrified  -it ;  and  discarded  the  idea  of  its  be- 
mg  a  work  of  merit,  an  offering  for  the  sins 
of  the  livinj^  and  the  dead,  which  militates 
with  the  scnptural  doctrine  that  Christ's  sac- 
lifice  is  (he  o^  sin-offering. 

Art.  25th.  The  Protestants  had  not  abol- 
ished private  confesnon ;  for  they  made  it 
a  necessanr  preparation  for  the  eucharist. 
Yet  they  did  not  consider  it  a  sacrament, 
nor  require  a  particular  enumeration  of  sins. 

Art.  26th  censures  the  multitude  of  fatte 
€ad  other  ceremonies  of  human  invention, 
anl  the  undue  stress  laid  upon  them,  as 


meritorious  acts;  thus  obscuring  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation  by  faith,  holding  these  hu- 
man prescriptions  more  sacred  than  the  com- 
mands of  God,  and  burdenmg  the  conscien- 
ces of  men  with  them. 

Art.  27ih  repiesents  the  whole  system  of 
monkery  as  a  great  abuse,  and  exceedingly 
injurious  to  piety. 

Art.  28th  discriminates  between  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  pmcer,  and  allows  neither  to 
infringe  upon  the  other.  The  spiritual  or 
episcopal  power  is  limited  to  preaching,  ad- 
ministering the  sacraments,  and  loosing  and 
binding  sins.  If  bishops  teach  contra^  to 
the  scriptures,  they  are,  and  must  be  treats 
ed  as,  false  prophets.  If  allowed  to  try 
causes  relating  to  marriage  and  tithes,  it  is 
only  as  civil  officers.  They  have  no  legis- 
lative power  over  the  church ;  and  they,  can 
bind  the  conscience,  only  by  showing,  that 
the  gospel  enjoins  what  they  inculcate.  At 
to  Sundays  and  other  holy  days,  and  rites 
and  forms  of  worship,  bishops'  may  and 
should  appoint  such  as  are  convenient  and 
suitable;  and  the  people  should  observe 
them, — not  as  divine  ordinances, — but  as 
conducive  to  good  order  and  edification. 

Though  the  Lutherans  expressed  their 
doctrine  of  consuhstantiaiion  in  the  most  in- 
offensive terms  that  would  be  explicit,  yet 
the  Reformed  or  Zwinglians  could  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Hence' 
the  imperial  cities  of  Strasburg,  Constance) 
lAndau,  and  Memmingeny  offered  a  sep- 
arate confession,  called  the  Confession  of 
the  four  dtieSf  Confessio  Tetrapolitana. 
It  agreed,  substantially,  with  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  except  in  resard  to  the  corpo- 
real presence.  They  held  to  a  realf .  yet  a 
spiritual  or  sacnunental  presence ;  a  pres- 
ence which  the  devout  soul  could  feel  and 
enjoy,  but  which  implied  no  physical  pres- 
ence of  Christ's  body.  Yet  they  express- 
ed themselves  in  terms  which  need  not  have 
given  offence  to  the  Lutherans.  They  say : 
"All  that  the  evangelists,  Paul,  and  the 
holy,  fathers,  have  written  respecting  the 
venerable  saerament  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  our  preachers  teach,  recomm^iid, 
and  inculcate,  with  the  greatest  fidelity. 
Hence,  with  singular  earnestness)  they  con- 
stantly proclaim  that  goodness  of  Christ 
towards  his  followers,  whereby,  no  less  now 
than  at  his  last  supper,  to  all  Lis  sincere  dis- 
ciples as  oft  as  they  repeat  this  supper,  he 
condescends  to  give,  by  the  sacraments,  his 
real  body  and  his  real  blood,  to  be  truly  eat- 
en and  drunken,  as  the  food  and  dnnk  of 
their  soids,  by  which  they  are  nourished  t» 
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enna,  with  the  aid  of  John  Eckius  and  John  CochJauSy  is  said  to  haye  been 
the  composer.  This  confutation  being  likewise  read  before  the  diet  on  the 
8d  of  August,  the  emperor  required  the  Protestants  to  acquiesce  in  it,  and 
to  abandon  their  whole  cause  and  controversy.  But  they  declared  them, 
selves  not  satisfied  with  this  answer  of  the  papal  divines  ;  and  wished  to 
have  a  copy  of  it,  that  they  might  point  out  its  fallacies.  The  emperor, 
more  obedient  to  the  exhortations  of  the  ponliflTs  legate  and  his  compan- 
ions, than  to  the  demands  of  right  and  of  equity,  refused  their  request,  and 
would  not  allow  the  controversy  to  be  protracted  by  any  new  wriiings 
about  it.  Nevertheless  the  Protestants  caused  an  answer  to  be  drami  up 
by  Philip  Melancthon,  to  so  much  of  the  pontificial  confutation  as  the  the- 
ologians had  been  able  to  gather  from  hearing  it  read;  and  on  the  22d 
of  September  they  presented  it  to  the  emperor,  who  refused  to  receive  it. 
Thig  answer  (though  afterwards  corrected  and  enlarged  by  Melancthon, 
upon  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  pontifical  confutation)  is  that  Apology  for 
the  Augsburg  Confession^  which  was  afterwards  pubHshed  in  the  year  1531, 
and  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran 
church.(3) 

§  4.  Three  modes  of  getting  rid  of  these  very  troublesome  contentions, 
remained.  One  was,  to  allow  those  who  would  not  obey  the  mandates  of 
the  pontiff,  to  enjoy  their  own  sentiments  on  religion,  and  to  'worship  God 
eternal  life  ;  bo  that  he  lives, and  abides  in    per,  he  says  ;   "  I  believe,  that  in  the  holj 


them,  and  they  in«  him."  This  confession 
they  presented  to  the  emperor,  in  Latin  and 
German ;  but  he  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
read  in  public.  Yet  when  the  popish  priests 
had  made  oot  a  confutation  of  it,  he  called 
them  before  him,  to  hear  (hat  confutation 
read  ;  >  and  then,  without  allowing  discus- 
sion, or  permitting  them  to  have  a  copy  of 
the  confutation,  demanded  of  them  submis- 
sion to  the  church  of  Home.  They  refu- 
sed. This  confession  of  the  four  cities, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  Martin  BuccTf  and 
had  been  adopted  by  the  senate  and  people 
of  Augsburg,  was  the  confession  of  that 
city  for  a  number  of  years.  But  afterwards, 
the  four  cities,  feeling  the  necessity  of  a 
union  with  the  Lutherans,  lest  their  popish 
enemies  should  swallow  them  up,  brought 
themselves  to  believe,  that  the  Lutherans 
and  they  differed  more  in  words,  than  in  re- 
ality ;  and  therefore  they  subscribed  to  the 
Augsburg  confession,  and  became  a  part  of 
the  Lutheran  church.  See  HospiniarCs 
Historia  Sacramentaria,  pt.  ii.,  p.  162,  &.c. 
At  the  same  diet,  Zwinglc  presented  hia 
private  confession  ;  which  is  a  long  and 
elaborate  performance.  He  says ;  "  Urace 
is  conferred  along  with  the  sacraments ; 
but  not  by  them  as  the  channels ;  or  in  other 
words,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  imparts  ^ce  to 
the  devout  communicants,  in  the  ordmance  ; 
but  does  not  annex  the  grace  to  the  sacra- 
ment, so  that  it  may  go  along  with  it,  as 
water  through  a  channel,  or  by  a  physical 
process.''    And  respectmg  the  liOrd's  sup- 


eucharist,  or  ^  supper  of  thanksgiving,  the 
real  hotly  of  Christ  is  present,  to  the  eye  of 
faith,  (fideicontemplatione) ;  that  is.  to  those 
who  thank  the  Lord  for  the  benefits  con- 
ferred on  us  in  Christ  his  Son,  acknpvA- 
ed^e  that  he  assumed  a  real  body,  truly 
suffered  in  it,  and  washed  away  our  sins  in 
his  own  'blood  ;  and  thus  the  whoFe  that 
Christ  has  done  is,  as  it  were,  present  to 
the  eye  of  their  faiih.  But  that  the  body  of 
Christ,  in  substance,  and  reality,  or  that  his 
natural  body,  is  present  in  the  supper,  and 
is  received  into  our  moutli,  and  masticated 
by  our  teeth,— as  the  papists,  and  some  who 
look  back  upon  the  flcshpots  of  Egypt,  rep- 
resent,— that  I  not  only  deny,  but  unhes- 
itatingly pronounce  an  error,  and  contrary  to 
the  word  of  God."  He  subjoins  elaborate 
proofs,  from  the  scripture,  reason,  and  the 
fathers,  in  support  of  these  views.  To  this 
confession,  Eckius^  a  Catholic  divine  repli- 
ed ;  and  Ztoingle,  on  the  27th  of  August, 
defended  himself,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  emperor  and  to  the  Protestont  princes. 
See  Hospiniarij  1.  c,  p.  167,  <kc. — Tr] 

(3)  [MclaTicthon  composed  the  Apology 
in  Latin :  but  afterwards,  Just%i»  Jonas 
translated  it  into  German,  in  which  language 
it  was  published  in  the  first  collection  of  ail 
the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
Dresden,  1580,  fol.  21-134.  The  Augs- 
burg Confession-  in  German,  immediately 
nrecedes  it,  fol.  3-20,  See  J.  G.  WalcV^ 
tntroductio  in  Libros  symbolicos,  lib.  i., 
cap.  4,  p.  409,  &c.— Tr.'l 
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as  they  saw  fit ;  without  allowiAg  the  public  tranquillity  to  be  thereby  de- 
stroyed. Another  was,  to  compel  them  by  force  of  arms,  to  cease  from 
dissenting  from  the  Romish  church,  and  make  them  return  to  the  spurned 
friendship  of  the  Roman  prelate,  A  third  was,  to  attempt  an  honourable 
and  equitable  compromise,  by  each  party's  relinquishing  some  portion  of 
what  it  considered  as  its  just  claims.  The  first  method  was  accordant 
with  reason  and  justice,  and  would  meet  the  wishes  of  the  wise  and  good ; 
but  it  was  totally  repugnant  to  the  arrogant  claims  of  the  pontiff,  and  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  age,  which  abhorred  all  liberty  of  opinion  concerning 
religion.  The  second  accorded,  with  the  customs  and  views  of  the  age, 
and  with  the  violent  counsels  of  the  Romish  court ;  but  it  was  abhorrent 
to  the  prudence,  the  moderation  and  the  equity,  both  of  the  emperor,  and  of 
all  good  men.  The  third  therefore  was  adopted,  and  met  the  approbation 
of  all  who  were  solicitous  for  the  good  of  the  empire ;  nor  did  the  sover- 
eign pontiff  himself  seem  to  be  wholly  averse  from  it.  Hence  various 
consultations  were  held,  between  select  individuals  of  both  parties;  and 
every  means  was  adopted,  that  seemed  calculated  to  allay  mutual  hatred, 
and  bring  discordant  minds  to  harmonize.  But  the  parties  were  too  wide 
apart  in  their  first  principles,  for  any  thing  to  be  effected.  In  these  dis- 
cussions, the  character  of  Philip  Melancihonj  whom,  as  the  principal  doc- 
tor among  the  Protestants,  the  adherents  to  the  pontiff  took  special  pains 
to  conciliate,  very  clearly  appeared.  He  seemed  easy  of  access,  and 
ready  to  make  concessions  w)ien  his  opposera  dealt  in  compliments  and 
proiiiiiSes ;  but  whea  they  would  terrify  him  by  threats  and  denunciations, 
he  seemed  quite  another  man,  bold,  courageous,  and  regardless  of  life  and 
fortune.  For  in  this  great  man,  a  mild  and  tender  spirit  was  united  with 
the  strictest  fidelity  and  an  invincible  attachment  to  what  he  regarded  as 
the  truth. 

§  5,  This  mode  of  settling  the  religious  controversies  having  been  tried 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,(4)  it  was  concluded  to  resort  to  the  method 
so  repugnant  to  reason  and  to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  but  which  the 
perverseness  of  the  times  recommended.  Accordingly  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember, a  severe  decree  was  passed  by  command  and  authority  of  the  em*, 
peror,  in  the  absence  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  Protestants,  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse  and  the  elector  of  Saaoony ;  in  which  there  was  nothing  that  could 
solace  the  Protestants,  except  an  equivocal  and  deceptive  promise  of  a 
council  to  be  called  within  six  months  by  order  of  the  potitiff.  For  the 
dignity  and  excellence  of  the  old  religion  were  extolled  .extravagantly ; 
new  force  was  added  to  the  edict  of  Worms,  against  Lather  and  his  fol- 
lowers; the  religious  reformations,  entered  upon  in  one  place  and  another, 
were  severely  censured ;  and  the  princes  and  the  cities  that  had  become 
alienated  from  the  pontiflC  were  admonished  to  return  to  their  duty  within 
some  months,  unless  they  wished  to  incur  the  vengeance  of  the  emperor, 
as  the  patron  and  protector  of  the  church.  (5) 

§  6.  On  learning  the  sad  issue  of  the  diet,  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  his 
associates,  in  the  year  1580  and  the  year  following,  assembled  at  Smal- 
cald  and  afterwards  at  Frankfort,  and  formed  a  league  among  themselves, 

(4)  [The  conferences  continued,  with  re-        (5)  See,  in  addition  to  the  authors  before 

"peated  changes  of  the  delegates,  from  the  mentioned,  Jo.  Joaeh.  MuUer^s  Historie  der 

tecond  dar  of  August,  till  the  end  of  ih&  Protestotion  und  Appellation  der  JSvangel- 

month.— TV.]  ischen  Stande,  book  iii.,  ch.  48,  p.  9V7- 
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for  their  mutual  protection  against  the  evils  which  the  edict  of  Augsburg 
portended,  but  excluding  all  offensive  operations  against  any  one. (6) 
They  also  took  measures  to  bring  the  kings  of  France,  England,  and  Den- 
mark, as  well  as  other  princes  and  states,  into  the  confederacy.(7)  When 
things  began  to  wear  this  warlike  aspect,  the  electors  of  Mayence  and  the 
Palatinate  interposed  as  mediators  between  the  parties.  And  the  emper- 
or Charles  V.,  for  various  reasons,  was  very  anxious  for  peace.  For  the 
Protestants  would  not  afford  their  aid  to  a  Turkish  war,  which  the  emper- 
or exceedingly  needed;  and  they  also  contended,  that  Ferdinand  the 
emperor's  brother,  who  had  been  created  king  of  the  Romans  by  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  princes  in  the  diet  of  Cologne,  A.D.  1531,  had  been  elect- 
ed contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  empire 

§  7.  After  various  consultations  therefore,  in  the  year  1532,  a  peace 
was  concluded  at  Nuremberg  between  the  emperor  and  the  Protestants  on 


(6)  [The  first  meeting  of  the  Protestants 
subsequently  to  the  diet,  was  held  at  Smal- 
cald  on  the  22d  of  December,  1530.  But 
it  was  found,  that  many  of  the  representa- 
tives of  cities  had  received  no  instruction, 
in  regard  to  a  confederacy ;  and  that  many 
other  cities  were  to  be  invited  to  join  them. 
As  the  emperor  had  entered  into  a  coalition 
with  the  Catholic  states,  against  them,  they 
assembled  again,  in  the  following  year  on 
the  29th  of  March,  to  form  a  closer  union 
for  their  mutual  defence.  The  landgrave  of 
Hesse  took  great  pains  to  have  the  Swiss 
included  in  the  confederacy.  But  the  elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  who  was  guided  by  LutheVf 
absolutely  refused  to  admit  them.  And  in 
general,  Luther  had  great  scruples  in  regard 
to  the  whole  transaction ;  and  the  jurists  had 
much  debate  with  him  respecting  the  law- 
fulness  of  such  a  confederacy ;  for  he,  ac- 
cording to  his  monkish  principles,  held  all 
humai^  meua  for  preserving  peace  in  reli- 
gious matters  to  be  unallowable ;  and  sup- 
posed, that  men  should  repose  themselves 
wholly  on  the  providence  of  God,  without 
veniuring  upon  any  measures  suggested  by 
policy  in  such  casea.  But  the  jurists  in- 
formed him,  that  the  constitution  of  the  em- 
pire allowed  the  states  to  combine  together, 
and  probably  also  to  declare  war  against  the 
emperor ;  for  by  virtue  of  the  compact  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  states,  the  em- 
peror engaged  not  to  infringe  upon  the  laws 
of  the  empire,  and  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  Germanic  church.  This  compact 
.  the  emperor  bad  violated ;  and  therefore  the 
states  Had  a  right  to  combine  together 
agaiifst  him.  Luther  replied,  that  he  had 
not  been  aware  of  this ;  and  that  if  it  was 
ao,  he  had  no  objections  to  make  ;  for  the 
gospel  was  not  opposed  to  civil  government. 
Yet  he  could  not  approve  of  anoffentive 
ww.—Schl.} 
(7)  [In  their  meeting  at  Smalcald  A.D. 


1531,  after  forming  a  league  for  mutual  de- 
fence for  six  years,  they  drew  up  an  apology 
for  their  conduct ;  in  which  they  gave  a  con- 
cise history  of  the  reformation,  the  necessi- 
ty there  was  for  it,  and  the  sufTerings  and 
dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  on  ac- 
count of  it.  Copies  of  this  apology  they 
sent  both  to  Francis  I.  the  king  of  France, 
and  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  Both  those 
kings  returned  very  civil  answers  ;  but  no- 
thing was  said,  on  either  side,  about  an  alli- 
ance for  mutual  defence.  See  SeckendorPs 
Historia  Lutheranismi,  lib.  iii.,  ^  1.  treraes, 
Historia  Evang.  renovati,  tom.  iv.,  p.  222, 
&c.  In  1535,  the  Protestants  had  another 
meeting  at  Smalcald,  in  which  they  extend- 
ed their  league  of  1531,  for  10  years  lon- 
ger. About  this  time.  Dr.  Bams  an  Eng- 
lish bishop,  arrived  in  Saxony,  as  envoy 
from  the  king  of  En^and ;  and  he  was  soon 
followed  by  Edward  Fox  bishop  of  Here- 
ford, and  Nicholas  Hcith  an  English  arch- 
deacon. Thev  attended  the  convention  at 
Smalcald,  and  a  negotiation  was  held  for 
forming  a  coalition  of  some  sort,  between 
the  German  confederates  and  the  king  of 
England.  See  Seckendorf,  1.  c,  lib.  iii., 
^  39.  In  1538,  the  German  confederates 
sent  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  France, 
(which  however  effected  very  little),  and 
also  three  ambassadors  to  the, king  of  Eng- 
land. They  proposed  to  king  Henry^  to 
adopt  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  consent 
to  be  the  head  and  patron  of  the  Protestant 
confederacy;  they  also  stated,  what  aid 
each  should  afford  to  the  other  in  case  of  at- 
tack from  the  enemy.  But  Henry  was  not 
yet  prepared  to  go  so  far  in  the  Reforma- 
tion*, nor  did  he  wish  to  embroil  himself 
with  the  emperor.  See  Seckendorf^  I.  c, 
lib.  iii.,  ^  166,  p.  197,  &c.  Gerdes,  1.  c,  p. 
287,  &c.  Burners  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation, book  iii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  31^9,  d^.,  ed. 
Lond.,  1825.— Tr.] 
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the  following  terms ;  that  the  latter  should  contribute  money  for  the  Turk- 
ish  war,  and  should  acknowledge  Ferdinand  as  king  of  the  Romans ;  and 
that  Charles  should  annul  the  edicts  of  Worms  and  Augsburg,  and  should 
alk>w  the  followers  of  Luther  full  liberty  to  regulate  their  religious  matters 
as  they  pleased,  until  either  a  council  (which  was  to  be  held  within  six 
months)  or  a  diet  of  the  empire,  should  determine  what  religious  princi- 
ples were  to  be  adopted  and  obeyed.  Scarcely  was  the  apprehension  of - 
war  removed  by  this  convention,,  when  Johny  the  elector  of  Saxony,  died ; 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  Frederic^  an  unfortunate  prince,  though 
possessed  of  invincible  fortitude  and  magnanimity. 
'  §  8%  The  tri|ce  of  Nuremberg  with  the  emperor,  gave  so  much  courage 
ana  fortitude  to  the  concealed  and  feebler  enemies  of  the  pontiff,  that  they 
would  no  longer  obey  his  mandates.  This  is  attested  by  various  regions 
and  towns  of  Grermany,  which  year  after  year,  from  this  time  onward, 
fearlessly  made^  profession  of  the  religion-  which  Luther  had  restored. 
Moreover,  as  the  only  hope  of  removing  the  disagreement  about  religion 
now  depended  on  the  promised  council,  the  emperor  did  not  cease  to  urge 
the  sovereign  pontiff  Clement  YII.  to  hasten  the  meeting  of  the  council. 
But  Clement,  whom  the  recollection  of  former  councils. filled  with  appre- 
hensions,  contrived  only  to  put  it  off,  and  wished  the  cause  of  his  see  might 
be  decided  raiher  by  arms  than  by  arguments. (8)  He  promised  indeed  by 
his  legate,  in  1533,  that  a  council  should  be  called  in  Italy ;  either  at  Man- 
tua, Placentia,  or  Bologna.  But  the  Protestants  declared  themselves  not 
satisfied  with  an  HaUan  council ;  and  maintained  that  a  controversy  arising 
in  Germany,  ought  to  be  decided  within  the  limits  of  (jermany.  And  the 
pontiff  himself  artfully  so  managed,  as  to  get  rid  of  his  own  promise ;  and 
soon  after  died,  in  the  year  1534.(9) 

§  9.  His  successor,  Paul  III.,  seemed  more  tractable,  when  the  emperor 
addressed  him  on  the  subjectof  a  council.     For  he  first  made  a  promise  in 

1535,  that  he  would  assemble  a  council  at  Mantua ;  and  afterwards,  A.D. 

1536,  he  actually  proclaimed  one,  by  letters  despatched  through  ail  the 
Catholic  countries.  The  Protestants  on  the  other  hand,  fbreseeing  that  in 
such  a  council  every  thing  would  go  according  to  the  opinion  and  ,the 
pleasure  of  the  pontiff,  declared,  in  a  convention  held  at  Smaloaldinl537, 
their  entire  dissatisfaction  with  such  a  servile  council :  yet  they  procured 
a  new  summary  of  their  religious  faith  to  be  drawn  up  by  Luther,  which 
they  might  present  to  the  assembled  bishops,  if  occasion  should  call  for  it. 

(8)  [Besides  the  causes,  which,  since  the  Jae.  Zkgler*s  Historia  Clementis  VII.,  in 

councils  of  Constance  and  Basil,  had  divest-  SehclhonCs  Amoenitat.  hist,  eccles.  et  litte- 

ed  the  popes  of  all  relish  for  such  clerical  rar.,  vol.  1.,  p.  210,  &e. — ScU.^ 

parliaments,  pope  Clement  had  his  own  pe-  (9)  Every  thing  pertaining  to  this  conn- 

culiar  reasons.     It  was  his  misrortune  to  be  cil,  is  fully  and  intelligently  stated,  pre-emi- 

the  illegitimate  son  of  Ju/ian  de  Medicis ;  nently  by  Pan/   Sarvi,-  Historia  Concilii 

and  he  was  afraid  his  enemies  in  the  eoun-  Tridentini,  lib.  i. — [The  Protestants  met 

eil  might  avail  themselves  of  this  circum-  at  Smalcald,  to  consider  the  proposed  plan 

stance,  to  pronounce  him  therefore  unworthy  of  an  Italian  council;    and  remonstrated 

of  tho  papal  dimity.     For  it  was  a  dispu-  Sp^>u^  i^*  ^  being  to  be  held   in  Italy, 

ted  point,  which  oad  never  been  decided,  Tney  also  insisted,  that  the  pope,  as  one  of 
whether  a  bastard  could  ever  be  a  legiti-  '  the  parties  whose  cause  was  to  be  tried, 
mate  pope.   That  a  profligaU  might  be,  bad  '  should  have  no  authority  over  the  council ; 

been  decided  by  usage    long   since,   es-  and  that  the  decision  should  be  founded 

pecially  by  the  example  .of  Alexander  VI.  solely  on  the  holy  scriptures. — TV:] 
See  Pavl  Sarvi^  torn,  i.,  p.  64,  dec,  and 
Vol.  Ill— H 
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Thi9  writijig  of  Luiher,  is  called  the  Articles  of  Smalcald  ;  and  it  was  ad. 
mitt^d  among  the''  books,  from  which  the  religious  sentiments  of  those 
called  Lutherans  are  to  be  learned.(lO) 

&  10.  During  these  consultations  two  very  noticeable  events  occurred, 
tlie  one  very  injurious  to  the  general  interests  of  religion  and  especially 
to  the  cause  of  the  reformation,  the  other  no  less  so,  to  the  papal  domin- 
ion. Tlie  former  was,  a  new  sedition  of  the  furious  and  fanatical  tribe  of 
tlie  Anabaptists;  th^  latter  was^  a  revolt  of  Henry  VIII.  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  from  the  Roman  pontiff.  In  the  year  1533^  certain  per- 
sons  of  the  class  of  AnabapiistSy  who  were  more  insane  and  distracted 
than  the  rest,  came  to  Munster  a  city  of  Westphalia,  and  gave  out,  that 
they  were  divinely  commissioned  to  set  up  a  sort  of  holy  empire  on  the  ru- 
ins .of  all  human  institutions.  The  whole  city  being  wrought  up  and 
thrown  into  great  commotion,  they  proceeded  to  erect  the  new  common- 
wealth, conformably  to  their  crude  opinions  and  fancies  ;  and  placed  John 
Bockkoltf  a  taylor  of  Leyden,  at  the  head  of  it.  But  the  city  being  taken 
in  the  year  1535,  by  the  bishop  of  Munster,  who  was  aided  by  other  Ger- 
man princes,  this  delirious  king  and  his  .associates  were  executed  without 


(10)  [The  Articles  of  Smalcald  were 
drawn  up  in  German,  by  Lutkert  in  liis  own 
acrimonious  style.  The  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion was  intended  to  soften  prejudice  against 
the  Lutherans,  aijd  to  conciliate  the  good 
will  of  the  Catholics.  Of  course  the  gentle 
Mclancthon  was  employed  to  write  it.  The 
Articles  of  Smalcald,  on  the  contrary,  were 
a  preparation  for  a  campaign  against  an  en- 
emy with  whom  no  compromise  was  deem-  , 
ed  possible,  and  in  which  victory  or  death 
was  the  only  altematire.  Of  course  all  del- 
icacy towards  the  Cjatholics  was  dispensed 
with,  and  Luther's  fiery  style  was  chosen, 
and  was  allowed  fnll  scope.  In  words,  the 
Articles  flatly  contradict  the  Confession,  ia 
some  instances;  though  in. sense,  they  are 
the  same.  Thus  the  Confession  (Article 
aaiv.)  says ;  "  We  are  unjustly  charged  with 
having  abolished  the  nuns.  For  it  is  mati- 
ifest,  that  without  boasting  we  may  say,  the 
mass  is  observed  by  us  with  greater  devo- 
tion and  earnestness,  than  by  our  opposers.*' 
But  in  the  Articles  of  Smalcald,  (Part  II., 
Art.  11. )f  it  is  said ;  *'  That  the  popish  mass 
is  the  greatest  and  roost  horrid  abomina- 
tion, as  militating  directly  and  violently 
against  these  articles  ;  and  yet  it  has  be- 
come the  chief  end  most  splendid  of  all  the 
popish  idolatries."  In  the  Confession,  they 
applied  the  name  of  the  mass  to  the  Luther- 
an form  of  the  eiuharist.  But  in  these  Ar- 
ticles, they  confine  that  term  to  its  proper 
import,  the  ordinary  public  service  among 
the  Catholics. — The  Articles  of  Smalcald 
cover  28  folio  pages;  and  are  preceded  by 
a  preface,  and  followed  by  a  treatise  on  the 
power  and  ■  supremacy  of  the  pope.  The 
iirst  part  contains  four  concise  articles,-  in- 


specting God,  the  Trinity,  and  the  incam&- 
tion,  passion,  and  ascension  of  Christ ;  in 
accordance  with  the  Apostles*  and  the 
Athanasian  Creeds.  On  these  Articles  the 
Protestants  professed  to  agree  altogether 
with  the  papists.  The  second  part,  also, 
contains  four  articles  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance ;  but  in  which  the  Protestants  and  par 
pists  are  declared  to  be  totally  and  irreconci- 
lably at  variance.  They  relate  to  the  nature 
and.the  grounds  of  justification,  the  ma^s  and 
saint  worship,  ecclesiastical  and  monkish 
establishments,  a;id  the  claims  of  the  pope. 
The  third  part  contains  15  articles,  which 
the  Protestants  considered  as  relating  to 
very  important  subjects,  but  on  which  the 
papists  laid  little  stress.  The  subjects  are 
sin,  the  law,  repentance,  the  gospel,  baptism^ 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  the  keys,  {or  spir- 
itual  power),  confession,  excommunicaiion, 
ordination,  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  churches, 
good  works,  monastic  vows,  and  human  sal^ 
isf actions  for  sin.  When  the  Protestants 
subscribed  these  Articles,  Melanclhon  an- 
nexed a  reservation  to  his  signature,  purport- 
ing that  he  could  admit  of  a  pope,  provided 
he  would  allow  the  gospel  to  he  preached  in 
its  purity,  and  would  give  tip  his  pretensions 
to  a  divine  right  to  rule,  and  Would  found 
his  claims  wholly  on  expediency  and  human 
compact.  In  consequence  of  this  dissent 
from  Luther,  Mclancthon  was  requested  to 
draw  up  an  article  on  the  power  and  su- 
premacy of  the  pope.  He  did  so  ;  and  the 
Protestants  were  well  pleased  with  it,  and 
subscribed  to  it.  It  is  aimexed  to  the  Articles 
of  Smalcald.  See  J,  G.  Walch*s  Introduce 
tio  in  Libros  Symbol.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  ▼. — Tr.l 
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raexcy ;  and  the  new  republic  was  thus  overthrown,  ^^on  after  itff  estab-  j 
lishment.     This  seditious  procedure  of  certain  Anabaptists,  indvjcGdTiiost 
of  the  princes  of  Europe  to  enact  severe  laws  against  the  "whole  race ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  in  subsequent  years  vast  numbers  of  them,  botl^^the 
innocent  and  the  guilty,  were  miserably  put  to  death.(ll) 

§  11.  Henry  VlII.  king  of  Great  Britain,  the  same  who  had  before 
warmly  opposed  Luther,  a  prince  falling  behind  none  of  that  age  eitlicr  in 
vice  or  in  talents,  being  smitten  with  the  charms  of  Anne  Boleyn  an  Eng- 
lish virgin  of  high  birtl\,  in  order  to  marry  her  wished  to  be  divorced  from 
his  queen,  Catharine  of  Aragon  aunt  to  Charles  V„  and  he  applied  to  the 
sovereign  pontiff  Clement  VII.  to  sanction  such  a  measure. (12)  He  de- 
clared however,  that  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  lo  cohabit  with 
his  queen  Catharine,  because  she  had  been  married  to  his  deceased  broth- 
er Arthur,  and  a  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow  was  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God,  Clement,  through  fear  of  offending  Charles  V.,  contrived  va- 
rious evasions,  and  endeavoured  to  delude  and  disappoint  Henry,  He 
therefore  became  impatient,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Thomas  Cranmer, 
who  was  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  a  'secret  friend  to  the 
reformation  by  Luther,  consulted  nearly  all  the  universities  of  Europe  on 
the  question ;  and  as  most  of  them  pronounced  marriage  with  a  brother's 
widow  to  be  unlawful,  the  king  divorced  Catharine  without  the  consent  of 
the  pontiff,  and  married  Anne  Boleyn,  Henry*s  defection  from  the  pontiff 
soon  followed.  For  the  king  being  declared  by  the  lords  and  commons 
of  England,  supreme  head  of  the  British  church,  he  in  the  year  1533  eject- 
ed the  monks,  disposed  of  all  their  property,  and  abolished  altogether  tho 
authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  England.  (13) 

6  12.  This  downfall  of  the  popish  power  in  England,  however,  was  of, 
little  advantage  to  the  lovers  of  a  purer  religion.  For  the  king,  though 
he  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  pontiff,  yet  retained  for  the  most  part  the 
old  religion  ;  and  he  persecuted,  and  sometimes  punished  capitally,  those 

(11)  Herm.  Hatnelmarm't  HistoriaEccle*  science  on  the  subject.  But  there  were  also 
siast.  renati  Evangelii,  per  inferiorem  Sa3c-  other  ca^uses.  The  queen*s  beauty  had  faded, 
oniam  et  Westphaliam,  pt.  ii^>p-  1196,  &c.,  and  some  diseases  had  rendered' her  person 
in  his  collected  works.  M.  E.  von  Prints,  less  agreeable.  Political  con^Msrations,  or 
Specimen  Historis  Anabaptist,  cap.  x.,  xi.,  apprehensions  respecting  his  sQccessor,  liad 
xii.,  p.  94.  iJo.  SUidan^s  Commentarii  de  influence.  And  after  these  causes  had  op^ . 
statu  relig.  et  reipublicas,  sub  Oarolo  V.,  lib.  eratedsome  time,  Anne  Boleyn  came  to  court, 
X.  GerdeSf  Miscellania  Gronengensis,  torn,  and  the  king  was  charmed  with  her.  This,, 
ii.,  p.  37?,  &c.,  569,  &c.  Robertson^g  His-  though  the  last,  was  henceforth  probabVf  not 
toiy  of  the  reig^i  of  Charles  V.,  book  v.,  p.  ftie  least  reason  for  his  final  resolution  to  di- 
245-250,  ed.  N.  York,  1829.— Tr.]  vorce  his  queen.     See  Hume's  History  of 

(12)  IDr.  Moskeim  errs  in  representing  England,  ch.  xxx.,  vol.  iii.,'  p.  288„  &c. 
Henry's  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  as  the  first '  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i., 
and  grand  cause  of  the  king^s  wish  to  be  di-  book  ii.,  at  the  beginning. — Tr."} 

Torced  from  his  queen.  His  fathered  scru-  (13)  Besides  Gilb,  Burnett  and  others  who , 
pled  the  legitimacy  of  ttie  marriage-;  a  for-  have  composed  direct  histories  of  the-Ref-. 
eign  court  had  made  it  an  objection  to  inter-  ormation  m  England,  the  Acts  of  this  mem- 
marriage  with  his  children  by  this  wife ;  and  orable  event,  as  collected  l)y  David  Wilkins, 
his  subjects,  very  ^nerally,  entertained  ap-  in  his  Concilia  Ma^ao  Britannia  et  Hiber- 
prehensions  respecting  the  succession  to  ms  nise,  tom.  iii.,  p.  424,  dec,  should  be  consult- 
crown,  from  the -same  cau$e.  It  was  state  ed.  See  also  Raynal*s  \necd.  Historiques, 
policy  which  first  led  to  the  marriage ;  but  Politiques,  Miiitaircs,  ton.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  90, , 
it  appears  never-  to  have  given  entire  satis-  '  dec,  and  the  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Ilisto- 
faction  to  any  one.  Doubtless  H^nry  was  rique  et  crit.,  lom.  ii..  p.  3S8,  article  B'tfena. 
sincere  in  professing  to  have  scruples  of  con-  '       -^ 
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who  thoiiLTht  (lifTorently  from  himself  on  religious  subjects.  Besides,  he 
understood  ilio  title  he  had  assumed  o^  supreme  head  of  the  British  churckj 
to  inv(^st  him  with  the  powers  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  so  that  he  had  a 
right  to  iii.ike  decrees  respecting  religion,  and  to  prescribe  to  the  citizens 
what  tlujy  must  believe  and  practise.  During  his  life  therefore,  religion  in 
England  was  coincident  with  the  king's  character,  that  is,  uncertain  and 
changeable.  Yet  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Thomas  Cranmer^  who 
had  the  king's  confidence  and  was  a  patron  of  the  reformed  religion,  ex- 
erted  himself  as  much  as  he  prudently  could,  and  as  the  instability  of  the 
king  and  other  difficulties  would  allow,  by  his  writings  and  his  actions,  to 
diminish  gradually  the  old  superstition  and  ignorance,  and  to  increase  the 
numb'T  of  the  friends  of  LtUher,{l4) 

§  1 3.  After  the  pontiff's  first  proposed  council  was  set  aside,  various 
negoti.itions  for  restoring  peace  and  harmony,  were  held  between  the  em- 
peror and  the  Protestants;  but  \iiaiout  any  determinate  and  solid  benefit, 
bccaus'j  the  pontiff,  by  his  legates  and  others,  generally  disconcerted  all 
their  measures.  In  the.  year  1541,  the  emperor,  much  to  the  displeasure 
of  the  pontiflT,  ordered  select  individuals  of  both  parties  to  confer  together 
respecting  religion  at  Worms.  Accordingly,  Philip  Melancihon  and  John 
Eckius  hold  a  difjcussion  during  three  days.(15)  The  discussion  was 
then  transferred,  for  certain  reasons,  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  of  the  same 
year;  in  whioh  the  project  of  a  nameless  writer,  who  stated  conditions 
for  a  peace,  was  especially  subjected  to  examination.(16)     But  the  pro- 

(14)  B('si(ics  Burnett  seo  Dan.  NeaVs    not  marry,  by  the  law  of  God.     Fourthly, 

that  vows  of  chastity  ought  to  be  obtorved, 
by  the  law  of  God.  Fifthly,  that  the  use  of 
private  masses  ought  to  be  continued  ;  which, 
as  it  was  agreeable  to  God's  law,  so  man 
received  great  benefit  by  them.  Sixthly^ 
that  auricular  confession  was  expedient  and 
necessary,  and  ought  to  be  retained  in  the 
church."  This,  which  was  called  "the 
bloody  statute,'*  was  enforced  during  the  res- 
idue of  Henry^s  reign,  or  till  the  year  1647. 
Jt  brought  many  to  the  stake,  and  to  prison  ; 
and  caused  the  Reformation  to  go  back  rath- 
er than  advance,  during  these  eight  years. 
See  Bumet,  I.  c ,  p.  334,  dec,  and  Neal,  1. 
c.,  p.  75,  &c.— Tr.] 

(16)  See  Jo.  Andr.  Hatder'a  Tract,  de 
Colloquio  Wormaticnsi,  Norimb.,  1744, 4to, 
[and  Sleidan*»  Comment,  de  statu  relig.  et 
reipubl ,  lib.  xiii.,  sub.  finem. — Tr] 

(16)  See  Jo.  Erdmann  Bieck's  Triple  In- 
terim, (written  in  German),  ch.  i.,  p.  1,  &c. 
[This  conference  was  held  in  April,  1541. 
The  emperor  selected  the  disputants :  on  the 
Mrt  of  the  Catholics  John  Eckius,  Julius 
rjlug,  George  Gropper ;  on  the  part  of  the 
ProtesUnts,  Ph.  Melancihon^  Martin  Buccr, 
and  John  Pistorius .  The  author  of  the  writ- 
ten project  (called  the  Jir^t  Interim),  here 


Hisiory  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  11, 
&c.  [In  the  year  1636,  king  Henry,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  convocation,  prescri- 
bed what  doctrines  should  be  taught  in  the 
churchfs ;  the  substance  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  BarUct,  Hist.  Reform.,  vol.  i.,  p. 
230,  &c.,  cd.  London,  1825,  and  in  Neal,  1. 
c,  p.  69,  tVc,  ed.  Portsm..  1816.  Mr.  Netd 
ipmarks  K\\>OTi  those  instructions :  "  One  sees 
here  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation ;  the  scrip- 
tnres  and  the  ancient  creeds  are  made  the 
standards  of  faith,  without  the  tradition  of 
the  church  or  decrees  of  the  pope  ;  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  is  well  stated ; 
four  of  the  seven  sacraments  are  passed  over, 
and  purgatory  is  left  doubtful.  But  transub- 
•tantiation,  auricular  confession,  the  worship- 
ping of  images  and  saints,  still  retained.^' 
In  the  year  1539,  the  king  and  the  opposers 
of  the  Reformation  procured  a  statute  to  be 
passed  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  making 
it  penal  to  speak  or  write,  at  all,  against  any 
one  of  the  six  following  articles.  *'  Firsts 
that  'in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  after  the 
consecration,  there  remained  no  substance 
of  bread  and  wine,  but  under  these  forms  the 
natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  present. 
Secondly,  that  communion  in  both  kinds  was 


not  necessary  to  salvation  to  all  persons,  by  read  and  discussed,  was  supposed  to  be  Oeo. 

the  law  of  God ;  but  that  both  the  flesh  and  Gropper.     See  SUid4tny  1.  c.     Roberlson^s 

Hood  of  Christ  were  together  in  each  of  the  Charles  V.,  book  vi.,  p.  294,  &c.,  ed.  1829. 

kinds.     Thirdly,  that  priests,  after  the  order  — Tr.j 
•«f  prieats  (after  admission  to  orders),  might 
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traded  deliberation  had  no  other  effect  but  to  bring  the  parties  to  agree, 
that  this  very  difficult  subject  should  be  more  fully  examined  in  the  futur* 
council,  or  if  a  council  should  not  be  called,  then  in  the  next  diet  of  Ger- 
many. 

§  14.  After  this,  a  very  disturbed  state  of  things  ensued,  which  required 
the. deliberations  for  settling  religious  controversies  to  be  deferred.  In 
the  diet  of  Spire  in  1542,  the  pontiff  by  his  legate,  renewed  his  promise 
of  a  council ;  and  signified  that  it  should  be  held  at  Trent,  if  that  place 
was  agreeable.  The  king  of  the  Romans,  Ferdinand,  and  the  Catholic 
princes,  gave  their  assent ;  but  the  Protestants  rejected  both  the  place  and 
the  council  proposed  by  the  pontiff;  and  demanded  a  legitimate  and  free 
council,  that  is,  one  that  should  be  exempt  from  the  prescriptions  and  the 
authority  of  the  pontiff.  Nevertheless  the  pontiff,  with  the  consent  of  the 
emperor,  proceeded  to  appoint  the  council ;  and  at  the  diet  of  Worms, 
A.I).  1545,  the  emperor  negotiated  with  tha  Protestants  to  bring  them  to 
approve  of  the  council  at  Trent.  But  these  negotiations  failing,  and  the 
emperor  seeing  no  prospect  that  the  Protestants  would  ever  subject  them* 
selves  to  the  council,  listened  to  the  advice  of  Paul  HI.,  who  urged  a  re- 
sort to  arms,  and  in  conjunction  with  that  pontiff,  he  secretly  prepared  for 
war.  The  leaders  of.  the  Protestants,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  took  measures  not  to  be  over'vvhelmed  in  a  defenceless 
state,  and  raised  forces  on  their  side. (17^  While  this  storm  was  gather- 
ing,  Luther,  who  was  disposed  to  contend  with  prayers  and  patience  rath- 
er than  with  arms,  met  a  peaceful  death  at  Eisleben  his  native  town,  on 
.the  18th  of  February,  1546.(18) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

mSTORy  OP  THE   BEFOBMATION,  FROM  THE  COMMENCEMEIfT  OF  THE  WAR  OF 
SMALCALD  [a.D.  1646],  TO  THE  CONCLtTSION  OF  A  RELIGIOUS  PEACE  [A.p. . 

1555]. 

9  1.  Commencement  of  the  War  of  Smalcald. — ^  2.  The  War :  and  the  Reverses  of  the 
.  Protestaots. — ^  3.  Form  of  the  Interim. — ^  4.  Commotions  arising  from  it. — ^  5.  The 
Councilof  Trent  resumed  .—^  6.  Maurice  disconcerts  the  Plans  of  the  Emperor.-— 4  7. 
His  War  against  the'  Emperor.  The  Transaction  at  Passau. — ^  8.  Diet  of  Augsburg. 
Religious  Peace.— ^  9.  The  Reformation  in  England.— ^  10.  Scotland.— ^  11.  Ire- 
land.—^ 12.  The  Netherlands. — ^  13.  Spain  and  Italy.— ^  14.  Estimate  of  the  Refor- 
mation. .         ' 

Jl.  The  destruction  of  those  who  should  oppose  the  council  of  Trent, 
been  agreed  on  between  the  emperor  and  the  pontiff;  and  the  opening 
of  the  council,  was  to  be  the  signal  for  taking  up  arms.  Accordingly 
that  council  had  scarcely  commenced  its  deliberations,  at  the  beginning  oi 
the  year  1546,  when  it  was  manifest  from  various  indications,  that  an  im- 
peritorial-papal  war  impended  oyer  the  Protestants.     At  the  diet  of  Bil 

,  (17)  [See  RobertsmiVmBi.  of  Charles  V.,        (18)  [See  Alexander  Bower's  Life  6(  L» 
book  vii.,  p.  322,  6tc.— IV.]  ther,  chap,  xi.— Tr.J 
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isbon  indcc  (1  of  this  year^  a  new  conference  or  dispute  between  the  pnn- 
cipal  theologians  of  the  two  parlies  had  been  instituted ;  hut  its  progress 
and  issue  clearly  showed,  that  the  cause  was  to  be  decided  not  by  argu- 
ments but  hy  arms.  The  fathers  at  Trent  passed  the  ir  first  decrees,  which 
the  Protestants  again  firmly  rejected  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  :  and  soon  af- 
ter the  emperor  proscribed  the  Protestant  leaders,  and  began  to  assemble 
an  army  against  them. 

^  2.  The  Saxon  and  Hessian  princes  led  their  forces  into  Bavaria,  to 
meet  the  emperor  ;  and  they  cannonaded  his  camp  at  Ingolstadt.  A  bat- 
tie  was  expected  to  ensue.  But  as  Maurice  duke  of  Saxony,  (who  coveted 
the  riches  and  the  high  rank  of  his  uncle  John  FrederiCy  and  was  seduced  by 
the  proniiscs  of  the  emperor,)  now  invaded  the  Saxon  territories,  and  as  the 
confederates  of  Smalcald  were  not  harmonious  in  their  views,  and  as  the 
money  promised  thum  from  France  did  not  arrive,  the  Protestant  army 
was  broken  up,  and  tlie  elector  of  Saxony  returned  home.  The  emperor 
pursued  him  by  forced  marches,  and  fell  upon  him  unawares,  near  Muhl- 
berg  on  the  Elbe,  the  24th  of  April,  1547,  where  after  an  unsuccessful 
battle,  and  betrayed  probably  by  his  friends,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
other  Protestant  prince,  Philip  of  Hesse,  by  advice  of  his  son-in-law  Mau^ 
rice,  and  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  emperor,  expecting  according  to  the  emperor's  promise,  to  be  forgiven 
and  to  be  set  at  liberty.  But  he  was  nevertheless  kept  a  prisoner ;  and 
it  is  re{)orted,  that  the  emperor  violated  his  promise  in  this  instance,  and 
deluded  the  Flessian  prince  by  the  ambiguity  of  some  German  words. 
But  this  part  of  the  history  has  not  yet  been  so  investigated  as  to  make 
the  imprisonment  of  the  landgrave,  and  the  grounds  of  it,  altogether 
clear.(l) 

^  3.  After  this  victory,  the  cause  of  the  Protestants  appeared  irrecov- 
erably ruined,  and  tliat  of  the  Roman  pontiff  triumphant.  In  the  diet  held 
soon  after  at  Augsburg,  (and  which  was  surrounded  by  troops),  the  emper- 
or demanded  of  the  Protestants,  to  submit  the  decision  of  the  religious 
controversy  to  the  council  of  Trent.  The  greater  part  consented,  and  in 
particular  Maurice  of  Saxony,  who  had  received  from  Charles  the  electo- 
ral dignity,  of  which,  together  with  a  part  of  his  territories,  John  Frederic 
had  been  deprived,  and  who  also  was  extremely  solicitous  for  the  libera- 
tion of  his  father-in-law,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse.  But  the  emperor  lost 
the  benefit  of  this  assent  to  the  council  of  Trent.  For  upon  a  rumour  that 
the  pestilence  had  appeared  at  Trent,  a  great  part  of  the  fathers  retired 
to  Bologna ;  and  thus  the  council  was  broken  up. (2)  Nor  could  the  em- 
peror prevail  with  the  pope,  to  reassemble  the  council  without  delay.     As 

(1)  Besides  the  accounts  of  the  common  itself  l^  his  prescription,  and  of  the  ^row- 

bistorians,  Benj.  Grosch  has  well  d<  scribed  in^  power  of  the  emperor,  which  he  did  not 

all  these  transactions,  in  his  Vcrtheidigung  wisli  to  see  farther  increased  by  the  coun- 

der Evanpelischen  Kirche  gegen  Gottfr.  Ar-  cil.     He  indeed  haled  the  Protestants;  but 

nold,  p.  29,  &c.    [See  SleidarCs  Comment,  he  did  rtot  wish  to  see  the  emperor,  under 

de  Btatn  relig.  et  reipubl.,  lib.  xviii.,  and  the  colour  of  enforcin^r  the  dccfeos  of  the  coun- 

▼ery  full  history  of  this  war,  in  Robertson's  cil,  acquire  a  more  absolute  authority  OTer 

Hist,  of  Charles  V.,  book  viii ,  p.  338,  dec,  Germany.     He  had  already  withdrawn  his 

And  book  ix.,  p.  360,  dc^c— ^Tr.]    .  troops  from  the  imperial  army  ;  and  he  now 

(S)    [The  report,  of   a  pestilence  was  a  wished  to  see  the  council  dispersed.     The 

mere  pretence.     The  pope,  Paul  iH.,  was  Spanish  members  opposed  him;  but  he  found 

oquftlly  jealous  of  the  council,  which  bad  means  to  prevail. — Sci^v] 
luA  Vmq  disposed  in  all  respects  to  govem 
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tbe  prospect  of  a  council  was  now  more  distant,  the  emperor  deemed  it 
necessary  in  the  interim,  to  adopt  some  project,  which  might  preserve  the 
peace  in  regard  to  religion  until  the  council  should  assemble.  Hence  he 
caused  a  paper  to  be  drawn  up  by  Julius  Ffiugy  bishop  of  Nauemburg, 
Michael  'Sidonius  a  papist,  and  John  Agricola  of  Eisleben ;  which  should 
serve  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  worship  to  the  professors  of  both  the  old  re- 
ligion and  the  new,  until  the  meeting  of  the  council ;  and  this  paper,  be- 
cause it  had  not  the  force  of  a  permanent  law,  was  commonly  called  the 
Interim.(S) 

§  4,  This  paper,  called  the  Interim^  though  very  favourable  to  the  papal 
cause,  was  equally  displeasing  to  the  pontiff  and  to  the  professors  of  the 
true  or  Lutheran  religion*  When  the  emperor  communicated  it  to  the  diet 
of  Augsburg,  the  Elector  of  Mayence,  without  taking  the  sense  of  the 
members,  rose,  and  in  the  name  of  the  diet,  assented  to  it.  Most  of  the 
princes  therefore,  though  reluctantly,  acquiesced.  Those  who  opposed  it, 
were  for  the  most  part  compelled  by  the  power  an3  arms  of  the  emperor 
to  submit ;  and  the  calamities  and  oppressions  which  followed  in  Germany, 
are  almost  indescribable.  Maurice  elector  of  Saxony,  who  occupied  mid- 
dle ground  between  those  who  approved  and  those  who  rejected  the  Interim, 
held  several  consultations  at  Leipsic  and  other  places,  in  the  year  1548, 
with  his  theologians  and  principal  men  of  whom  Philip  Melancthon  was 
most  distinguished,  that  he  might  determine  what  course  to  pursue.  The 
result  of  the  protracted  deliberation  was,  that  Melancthon  (whom  the  other 
theologians  followed),  partly  from  fear  of  the  emperor,  and  partly  from 
condescension  to  l)is  sovereign,  decided  that  the  whole  instrument  called 
the  Interim  could  by- no  means  be  admitted ;  but  that  there  was  no  imped- 
iment to  receiving  and  approving  it,  so  far  as  it  concerned  things  not  es- 
sential in  religion,"  or  things  indifferent  (adiaplioris).  This  decision  gave 
rise  to  the  Adiaphoristic  controversy  among  the  Lutherans,  which  will  be 
described  in  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  church.  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  cause  of  the  reformed  religion  of  Luther  was  in  imminent  peril :  and 
had  the  pontiff  and  the  emperor  known  how  to  take  advantage  of  their 
good  fortune,  they  might  doubtless  have  cither  totally  crushed  the  Luther- 
an church,  or  depressed  it  greatly  and  brought  it  into  embarrassment. 
§  5.  In  the  midst  of  these  oontests,  Julius  III. ^  who  succeeded  Paul  III 

(3)  See  Jo.  Erdm.  BUek^g  dreyfaches  In-  trinal  points,  luch  as  man's  primitive  recti 

terim,  Leip.,  1721,  8vo.     Jac.  Otiander*s  -tade,  apostacy,  original  sin,  redemption  by 

Historia  Eccles.,  cent,  xvi.,  lib.  ii.,  c.  68,  Christ,  necessity  of  divine  grace,   human 

p.  425,  and  others.     Respecting  the  authors  merit,  6lc,,  it  adopte^I  very  much,  scriptu- 

and  the  editions  of  the  interim,  see  a  dis-  ral  views  and  language ;    and  might  have 

quisition  in-  the  Danische  Bibliothek,  part  been  assented  to  by  the  Protestants*  wit^iout 

v.,  p.  I,  dec,  and  part  vi.,  p.  185,  dec.    [The  sacrificing  perhAos  any  fundamental  truths. 

Interim  may  be  seen,  at  large,  in  Golda^Vs  But  it  reUined  the  mass,  all  the  seven  sa- 

Constitutiones  Imperiales,   torn,  i.,  p.  518,  craments,  the  hierarchy,  the  traditions,  the 

&c.;  also  in  Le  Fftrr«*«  continuation  of  F/eu-  ceremonies,  in  short,  the  whole  exterior  of 

ry^»  EcclesiasL  History,    lib.  cxlv.,  ^  21-  the  Catholic  establishment  and  worship,  with 

23,  Ijatin,  by  R,  P.  Alexander,  vol.  xxzix.,  the  sole  exceptions  of  tolerating  the  mar- 

p.  540f>586.     See  also   SchroeckKa  Kircli-  riage  of  the  clergy  and  communion  in  both 

engcsch.  seit  der  Reformat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  674,  kinds.     Yet  it  limited  the  authority  of  the 

6lc.    l2o6«/«<m*«Hi8t.  of  Charles  v.,  hook  pontiff,  and  so  explained  the  grounds  and 

ix.,  p.  377,  dec.    The  Inltrim  consisted  of  uses  of  the  Romish  rites,  as  to  make  them 

26  artic!ee,  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and  the  leM^  offensive  possible. — Tr.] 
in  a  very  conciliatory  spirit.    On  ^oost  lo^ 
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in  the  government  of  the  Romish  church  A.D.  1550,  being  overcome  hy 
the  entreaties  of  the  emperor,  consented  to  revive  the  council  of  Trent. 
The  emperor  therefore,  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  which  he  again  surround- 
ed with  his  troops,  conferred  with  the  princes  on  the  prosecution  of  the 
council.  The  major  part  agreed,  that  the  council  ought  to  go  on ;  and 
Maurice  elector  of  Saxony,  consented,  yet  only  on  certain  conditions.(4) 
At  the  close  of  the  diet  therefore,  A.D.  1551,  the  emperor  directed  all  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  council,  and  promised  to  use  his  endeavours,  that 
every  thing  should  there  be  done  in  a  religious  and  Christian  manner,  and 
without  passion.  Hence  confessions  of  faith  to  be  exhibited  to  the  coun- 
cil, were  drawn  up ;  one  in  Saxony,  by  Melancthotij  and  another  at  Wur- 
tcmberg,  by  John  Breniius,  ^  Besides  the  ambassadors  of  the  duke,  some 
of  the  theologians  of  Wurtemberg  also,  repaired  to  Trent.  But  the  Sax- 
ons, at  the  head  of  whom  was  Melancihon^  though  they  set  out,  advanced 
no  farther  than  Nuremberg;  for  their  .sovereign  [the  elector  Maurice] 
only  made  a  show  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  emperor,  while  he  was 
really  designing  to  subject  Charles  to  his  own  pleasure. 

§  6.  What  plans  and  purposes  Charles  V.  was  pursuing  amid  these 
commotions  in  Germany,  will  appear,  if  we  consider  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  and  compare  the  different  parts  of  his  conduct.  The  emperor, 
rel)nng  more  than  prudence  would  dictate  upon  his  own  powers  and  good 
fortune,  wished  to  make  these  disquietudes  arising  out  of  religion,  subser- 
vient to  the  enlargement  and  establishment  of  his  power  in  Germany,  and 
to  the  diminution  of  the  resources  and  the  rights  of  the  princes.  More- 
over, as  he  had  in  like  manner  long  wished  to  see  the  authority  and  domin- 
ion of  the  Roman  pontiffs  diminished,  and  confined  within  some  definite 
limits,  so  that  they  might  no  longer  interrupt  the  progress  of  his  designs, 
so  he  hoped,  by  means  of  the  council,  this  wish  might  be  realized ;  since 
by  means  of  the  councils  formerly  held  at  Constance  and  Basil,  a, check 
was  laid  upon  the  exorbitant  lust  of  power  in  ihe  Romish  bishops.  For 
he  had  no  doubts  that  by  means  of  his  ambassadors  and  bishops,  those  of 
Spain  and  Germany,  and  others,  he  should  be  able  so  to  control  the  delib- 
erations of  the  council,  that  all  its  decrees  and  acts  would  be  conformable 
to  his  plans  and  wishes. (5)  But  all  these  expectations  and  designs  were 
frustrated,  by  that  very  Maurice,  by  whose  assistance  principally  Charles 
had  been  able  to  break  down  the  power  of  the  Protestants. 

§  7.  Long  had  Maurice  in  Vain  solicited  for  the  liberation  of  his  father- 
in-law,  Philip  of  Hesse ;  and  long  had  the  greatest  princes  of  Germany 
and  Europe  importunately  petitioned  the  emperor  to  set  at  liberty  both  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  recent  elector  of  Saxony.  When,  therefore, 
Maurice  perceived  that  he  had  been  duped,  and  that  Charles  had  hostile  de- 
signs upon  the  liberties  of  Grermany,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 

(4)    [These   conditions   were,   that    the  freely.     Tlio  assent  under  these  conditions, 

council  should  rescind  all  its  pabt  acts,  and  was  read  before  the  diet,  and  request  made 

begin  anew ;  that  the  divines  of  the  Augs-  that  it  might  be  entered  entire  upon   the 

burg  Confession  should  not  only  be  heard,  journals  :  but  this  request  was  refused.     See 

but  have  the  right  of  .voting ;  that  the  pon-  Slcidnn's  Comment.,  &c.,  lib.  xxii.,  fol.  576, 

tiff  should  place  himself  under  the  jurisdic-  ed.  1556. — Tr  ] 

tion  of  the  council,  and  should  not  have  the  (5)  [Tl^is    is    clearly    and    satisfactorily 

presidency  of  it ;  and  that  ho  should  release  shown,  in  RoitcrlsorCs  History  of  CiiarUii 

the  bishops  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  V.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  58, 1207. — Schl'^ 
him,  so  that  they  might  give  their  opinions 
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king  of  FraDce  and  with  certain  German  princes,  for  asserting  the  rights  of 
the  Germanic  nation ;  and  in  the  year  1562,  he  led  forth  a  well-appointed 
army  against  the  emperor.  And  he  conducted  the  business  with  such  ce- 
lerity and  vigour,  that  he  was  near  to  &lling  upon  Charles  unawares,  and 
in  a  state  of  security  at  Inspruck*  This  sudden  storm  so  terrified  Charles, 
that  he  appeared  quite  ready  to  agree  to  any  terms  of  peace  ;  and  soon 
after,  at  Passau,  he  not  only  gave  present  tranquillity  to  the  Protestants,  but 
promised  to  assemble  a  diet  within  six  months^  at  which  the  long-protract- 
ed  religious  contests  should  be  wholly  terminated.  Thus  the  very  man, 
who  had  given  a*  severer  blow  perhaps  than  any  other  to  the  Protestant 
cause,  was  the  man  to  establish  and  give  triumph  to  that  cause,  when  it 
was  nearly  given  up  and  abandoned.  Yet  Maurice  did  not  live  to  see  the 
result  of  his  undertaking ;  for  the  next  year,  he  fell  in  a  battle  against 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  at  Sivershausen.(6) 

^  8.  The  diet,  which  the  emperor  promised  at  the  pacification  of  Passau, 
could  not  be  assembled,  on  account  of  commotions  that  arose  in  Germany, 
and  other  im))ediments,  imtil  the  year  1665.  But  in  this  year,  at  Augs- 
burg,  and  in  presence  of  Ferdinand  the  emperor's  brother,  that  memorable 
convention  was  held,  which  gave  to  the  Protestants,  after  so  much  slaugh- 
ter and  so  many  calamities  and  cdnflicts,  that  firm  and  stable  religious 


(6)  iMaurice  was,  all  his  life,  a  Protestant 
at  heart.  But  he  was  selfish,  ambitious,  and 
ungrateful.  His  base  attack  upon  the  do- 
minions of  his  uncle  John  Freaerie,  during 
the  war  of  Snialcald,  was  the  chief  cause  of 
the  unhappy  termination  of  that  war,  and  of 
all  the  calamities  endured  by  the  Protestants 
from  the  year  1648  to  16d2.  During  this 
period,  he  took  sides  with  the  emperor,  for 
the  sske  of  acquiring  an  increase  or  territoiy 
and  the  rank  of  an  elector.  Yet  he  did  not 
abandon  the  Protestant  religion,  nor  so  en^ 
ibrcfr  the  Interim  as  to  restrain  the  exercise 
of  that  religion  among  his  subjects.  He 
probably  had  been  deceiyed  by  the  emper- 
or's hollow  promises  not  to  bjore  the 
cause  of  Protestantism.  When  he  per- 
eeiTed  this,  and  also  discovered  the  emper- 
or's designs  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of 
Germany,  he  was  mortified,  stung  .by  his 
conscience,  and  roused  to  indignation.  He 
therefore  determined  to  bring  down  the 
power  of  the  emperor,  and  to  rescue  both 
the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  of  his 
country  from  oppression.  See  RobertsmCs 
History  of  Charles  Y.,  book  z.,  p.  286,  dec., 
310,  844,  401,  dec.,  ed.  New-York,  1829» 
in  1  vol.  8to.  The  treaty  of  Passttu,  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  Maurice,  August  2d, 
1662,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  liberties  of 
the  German  Protestant  chtireh.  "  Its  chief 
articles  were,  That  before  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust, the  confederates  shall  lay  down  their 
arms  and  disband  their  forces ;  That  on  or 
before  that  dav*  the  landgrave  shall  be  set 
at  liberty,  and  be  conveyed  m  safety  to  his 
castle  of  RJieinfels  -,  That  a  diet  shall  be  held 

Vol-  III.— I 


within  six  mon,ths,  ip  order  to  deliberate  con- 
cerning the  most  proper  and  effectual  method 
of  preventing  for  the  future  all  disputes  and 
dissensions  about  religion ;  That  in  the  mean 
time,  neither  the  emperor,  nor  any  other 
princci,  shall,  npoU  any  pretext  whatever, 
offer  any  injury  or  violence  to  such  as  ad- 
here to  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  but  shall 
allow  them  to  enjoy  the  free  and  undisturbed 
ezereise  of  thei^  religion  ^  That,  in  return, 
the  Protestants  shall  not  molest  the  Catho- 
lics, either  in  the  exercise  of  their  ecclesia^ 
tical  jurisdiction,  or  in  performing  their  re- 
ligious ceremonies ;  That  the  imperial  cham- 
ber shall  administer  justice  impartially  to 
persons  of  both  parties ;  and  Protestants  be 
admitted  indiscruninately  with  the  Catholics 
to  sit  as  judges  in  that  court ;  That  if  the  next 
diet  should  not  be  able  to  terminate  the  dis- 
putes with  regard  to  religion,  th^  stipulations 
m  the  present  treaty  in  behalf  of  the  Protest- 
ants, shall  continue  for  ever  in  full  power  and 
-vigour ;  That  none  of  the  confederates  shall 
be  liablQ  to  any  action,  on  account  of  what 
had  happened  during  the  course  of  the  war ; 
That  the  consideration  of  those  encroach- 
ments which  had  been  made,  as  Maurice 
protended,  upon  the  constitution  and  liber^ 
ties  of  the  empin,  shall  be  romitted  to  the 
approaching  diet ;  That  Albert  of  Brandon* 
buig  shall  be  comprohended  in  the  treaty, 
provided  he  shall  accede  to  it,  and  disband 
nis  foraes  before  the  12th  of  August." 
RobertMon's  Charies  Y.,  L  c,  p.  414^  Ac. 
See  also  SUidan^t  Commeiit.,  d^.,  Ubw 
xxiv.,  fol.  661.— IV.] 
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peace  which  they  slill  enjoy.  For  on  the  25th  of  September,  after  variouf 
discussions,  all  those  who  had  embraced  the  Augsburg  Confession,  were 
pronounced  free  and  exempt  from  all  jurisdiction  c^  the.  pontiff  and  the 
bishops ;  and  were  bidden  to  live  securely,  under  their  own  laws  and  regu- 
lations ;  and  liberty  was  given  to  al]  Germans,  to  follow  which  of  the  two 
religions  they  pleased ;  and  lastly,  all  those  were  declared  to  be  public  en, 
emics  of  Germany,  who  should  presume  to  make  war  upon  others  or  to 
molest  them,  on  the  ground  of  their  religion,{7)  Nothing  scarcely  could 
more  clearly  demonstrate  the  superstition,  ignorance,  and  wretchedness  of 
tliat  age,  and  consequently  the  necessity  that  existed  for  a  reformation  in 
the  prevalent  views  of  religion  and  things  sacred,  than  the  fact,  that  most 
of  the  Germans  needed  to  be  instructed  by  so  many  writings,  controver. 
sies,  and  wars,  before  they  could  assent  to  regulations  so  equitable,  and  so 
consonant  to  reason  and  the  holy  scriptures. 

§  9.  While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Germany,  the  English 
were  deploring  the  very  near  extinction  of  the  light  of  pure  religion ;  and 
witnessing  the  continual  persecution  of  their  countrymen,  they  estjeemed 
those  Germans  happy  who  had  escaped  from  the  Romish  tyranny.  Henry 
VIIL,  whose  vices  obstructed  the  progress  of  the  reformation,  died  in  the 
year  1547.  His  son  and  successor  Edward  VI.,  a  child  in  years  but  ma« 
ture  in  wisdom,  intelligence,  and  virtue,  having  collected  around  him  learn- 
ed  men  from  every  quarter,  and  particularly  some  from  Germany  of  the 
mildest  character,  as  Martin  Bucer  and  Paul  Fagius,  ordered  the  kingdom 
to  be  purged  entirely  of  the  popish  fictions,  and  a  better  religion  to  be 
publicly  taught.  But  he  was  removed  by  death  in  1553,  to  the  immense 
grief  of  his  sulyects.(8)     His  sister  JIfary,  daughter  of  that  Catliarine 

(7)  [See  Jo,  SchUter't  tract,  de  Pace  re-  controversy,  in  a  general  or  national  council, 

ligiosa,  published  in  1700,  4to.     Cknstoph.  or  in  a  future  diet ;  yet  it  contained  an  ez- 

/^^mann'tf  Acta  publica  et  originalia  de  Pace  press  stipulation,  that  the  principlea  here 

religiosa,  Frank f.,  1707,  fol.     [The  compact  settled,  should  remain  inviolate  for  ever.     In 

entitled  the  religious  peace,  as  extracted  from  the  im)>crial  cities,  and  wherever  the  pro- 

the  acts  of  the  diet  of  Augsburg  of  Sept.  25,  feesora  of  both  religions  had  hitherto  enjoyed 

1555,  may  be  seen  at  large  in  B.  G.  Slruve^s  equal  religious  liberty,  they  were  to  continue 

Corpus  Juris  Public!  Academicum,  ed.  2d,  to  enjoy  the  same. — The  pope  was  ezceed- 

Jena,  1734,  p.  169-214.     It  embraces  22  ingly  displeased  with   this  peace;   and   be 

articles ;    ana  is  founded  on  the  treaty  of  tried  to  persuade  the  emperor  to  renouiMie 

Paasau,  described   in  the  preceding  note,  it,  promising  to  absolve  him  from  iiis  oath. 

It  places  the  believers  in  the  Augsburg  Con-  But  the  emperor  would  not  consent.     Yet 

fesaion  and  the  Catholics, on  the  same  ground,  the  Catholics  were  never  satisfied  with  it 

aa  citizens  and  as  ^embers  of  the  empire  ;  And  some  ambiguities  ia  the  language  of  ity 

and  forbids  all  molestation  of  the  one  class  and  some  of  its  odious  provisions,  such  aa 

by  the  other  ;  forbids  proselyting,  but  allows  excluding  all  but  Lutherans  and  Catholic* 

Toluntary  transition  from  one  religion  to  the  from  a  participation  in  it,  and   subjecting 

other.     Yet   beneficed    Catholics,  if   they  beneficea   Catholics   to   the  loss   of   their 

turned  Proiestanta,  were  to  lose  their  bene-  livings  if  they  became  Lutherans,  Ad  on  to 

fices.     All  other  deneminations  of  Christians,  contention,  and  at  last  produced  in  the  next 

except  Catholics  and  Lutherans,  are   ex-  centuiy,  the  thirty  years'  war,  which  nearly 

pre'ssly  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  this  ruined  Germany. — Tr.] 

compact.     (Art. -IV.  "  Attamen  caeteri  om-  (8)  [By  the  act  of  supremacy,  the  aole 

nes,  qui  alteri  prsnominatarum  harum  bina-  right  of  reforming  the  church  was  in  the 

ram  Religionum  non  sint  adhtTrcntes,  sub  hac  crown.     Tliis  right  the  regents  claimed  and 

j»cefn(mcomprekmsi,itfdj)liinecxcIun  esse  exercised,  during  the  king's  minority,  not- 

debent.^^)    The  Zicmtriians,  Calvinists^  or  withstanding  the  obiections  of  the  opposera 

Reformed^  were  therefore  left  in  the  same  of  reform.     Henry  had  assigned  to  his  son 

state  aa  before.     The  treaty  still  contem-  aixteen  regents  of  the  kingdom,  besides  13 

plated  a  more  full  adjustment  of  all  points  of  privy  counsellors ;  and  a  majority  ef  these 
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whom  Henry  VIII.  had  divorced,  was  heiress  of  the  kingdom ;  and  being 
a  woman  bigotedly  devoted  to  the  religion  of  her  ancestors,  and  governed 
by  her  passions,  she  again  obtruded  the  Catholic  religion  upon  the  Britains ; 
^or  did  she  hesitate  to  put  to  the  most  cruel  death  great  numbers  of  such 
as  resisted,  and  even  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  among  whom  Thomas 
Cranmer  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  author  of  the  recent  prostration  of 
the  papal  power  in  England,  stood  conspicuous.  But  the  death  of  the 
queea,  who  departed  without  issue  in  1558,  put  an  end  to  this  scene  of 
rage. (9)     For  her  successor  on  the  British  throne,  Elixaheth,  a  woman  of 


were  friendly  to  the  refoniMUOQ.  The  lead- 
ing reformers  at  that  time  were,  king  Edward 
himself,  the  duke  of  Somerset  lord  protector, 
the  archbishops  Cranmer  and  Holgnle^  Sir 
W.  Paget  secretary  of  state,  lord  viscount 
Idile  high  admiral,  and  the  bishops  HolbeacK, 
Goodrich^  Latimer^  and  Ridley.  The  lead- 
ers in  opposition  to  reform  were,  the  princess 
Mary^  earl  Wriothesley,  and  bishops  Ton- 
Mtalf  Gardiner^  and  Bonner.  The  obstacles 
to  reformation  were,  the  profound  ignorance 
and  superstition  of  the  people  at  large,  the 
resistance  of  the  bishpps,  the  incompetence 
tnd  selfishness  of  the  inferior  clergy^  the  want 
of  ecclesiastical  funds,  and  the  deficiency  of 
preachers  who  could  spread  the  light  of  truth. 
The  court  ordered  a  visitation  of  all  the 
churches ;  and  forbid  any  to  preach  out  of 
their  parishes  without  a  license,  during  the 
visitation.  The  first  book  of  Homilies  was 
set  forth,  to  be  read  in  the  churches  where 
the  incumbents  were  incompetent  to  preach  ; 
and  thirty-sis  royal  injunctions,  regulating 
worship  and  religious  order,  were  issued. 
Bishops  Bonner  and  Gardiner  refused  obe- 
dience to  the  injunctions,  and  were  sent  to 
prison.  The  parliament  which  met  in  No- 
vember, 1547,  repealed  the  laws  which  sanc- 
tioned persecution,  and  also  the  statute  of 
the  six  articles  which  had  been  a  bar  to  ref- 
ormation, ordered  the  communion  to  be 
given  in  both  kinds,  empowered  the  king  to 
appoint  all  bishops,  and  sequestered  what  re- 
mained of  chantry  lands  and  other  pious  leg- 
acies of  former  days.  This  year,  Peter  Mar* 
tyr  of  Florence  was  made  divinity  professor 
at  Oxford,  and  Martin  Bucer  at  Cambridge. 
Ockinus  and  Fugius,  also  foreigners,  were 
employed  in  the  English  church.  HeHffious 
controversy  grew  warm,  and  was  introduced 
into  the  pulpits.  In  September  the  king  for- 
bid all  preaching,  till  be  should  decree  tehat 
might  be  preached.  Some  bishops  were  ap- 
pointed to  reform  the  offices  of  the  churcn, 
or  the  formulas  of  worship.  This  was  the 
first  liturgy  of  king  Edaoard.  In  January, 
1549,  parliament  ratified  the  new  liturgy,  and 
made  it  penal  to  ose  any  other.  A  new  vis- 
itation was  appointed  by  the  court,  to  see 
that  the  new  lituigy  was  introduced.     Some 


tumults  and  insurrections  ensued,  but  they 
were  soon  quieted.  The  Anabaptists  were 
persecuted,  and  likewise  all  opposers  of  the 
new  Uturgy.  In  November,  1650,  parlia- 
ment authorized  the  king  to  revise  the  can- 
on law  of  England.  A  new  digest  in  51  tit- 
uli,  was  formed ;  but  never  sanctioned,  be- 
ing not  completed  till  just  before  the  king's 
death.  The  new  ritual  was  pressed.  The 
recusants  were  either  papists  who  were  at^ 
tached  to  the  old  ritual,  or  Non-conformists 
who  (like  Hooper)  objected  to  the  sacerdotal 
garments  and  wished  for  a  more  simple  wor- 
ship. Both  were  persecuted.  In  1551  Cran- 
mer and  Ridley  drew  up  new  articles  of  faith, 
42  in  number,  which  the  council  published. 
In  1552  the  Common  Prayer  Book  was  again 
revised,  and  made  nearly  the  same  as  it  now 
is.  In  January,  1553,  it  was  sanctioned  by 
parliament.  This  year  king  Edward  died, 
and  the  reformation,  was  arrested,  before  it 
had  obtained  a  firm  establishment  or  that  de- 

free  of  perfection  which  its  authors  designed, 
ee  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformat.,  vol. 
ii.,  part  i.,  book  i.,  and  NeoTs  Hist,  of  the 
Puritans,  vol  i.,  ch^p.  ii.— TV.] 

(9)  [Queen  Mary  disguised  her  intentions, 
till  fully  esublished  on  the  throne ;  and  then 
proceeded  to  release  from  prison  and  restore 
to  theif  «ees  the  popish  bishops,  Bonner^ 
Gardiner^  Tonstalf  dec.,  and  to  imprison  the 
reformers,  Cranmer^  Hooper^  Caverdale^ 
Rog  ers,  HdgaU^  and  others.  Eight  hundred 
friends  to  refonvation  fled  to  the  Continent, 
and  settled  chiefly  alopg  the  Rhine.  Among 
these  were  five  bishops,  five  deans,  fonr  arc& 
deacons,  and  above  fifty  doctors  in  divinity, 
besides  noblemen,  merchants,  dec.  The  for* 
eigners,  Peter  Martyr^  and  John  a  Laseo 
with  his  congregation,  were  expelled  the 
country.  A  compliant  parliament,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1553,  repealed  the  laws  of  king  Edtoard 
in  favour  of  a  reformation,  restored  things 
to  the  state  in  whieh  Henry  VIII.  left  them, 
and  made  it  penal  to  practise  the  reformed 
religion.  The  convocation  fully  agreed  with 
the  parliament.  In  1554  the  queen  appoint- 
ed a  visitation  of  the  churches,  to  restore  the 
former  state  of  things.  Six  bishops  were 
turned  out,  the  mass  was  set  up  and  the* 
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masculine  resolution  and  sagacity,  rescued  her  country  entirely  from  tha 
power  of  the  pontiff,  and  established  that  form  of  religion  and  worship 
which  still  prevails  in  England.  This  is  different  from  that  form  whicn 
the  counsellors  of  Edward  had  devised,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  usages 
and  institutions  of  the  previous  times ;  yet  it  is  very  far  removed  from  that 
which  is  held  sacred  at  Rome.(lO) 

§  10.  Into  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Scotland  the  elements  of  a 
purer  religion  were  early  introduced,  by  certain  young  noblemen  who  had 
resided  in  Germany.  Byt  the  papal  power  supported  by  inhuman  laws 
and  penalties,  for  many  years  prevented  it  from  taking  firm  root.  The  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Romish  dominion  over  Scotland,  was 
John  Knox  a  disciple  of  Calvin^  a  man  of  eloquence  and  of  a  bold  and  fearless 
character.  Proceeding  from  €reneva  to  Scotland  in  the  year  1559,  he  in  a 
short  time  so  roused  up  the  people  by  his  discourses,  that  the  majority  of  them 
abandoned  the  institutions  of  their  fathers  and  destroyed  every  vestige  of 


popish  rites  every  where  restored.  All  the 
married  and  recusant  clergy,  to  the  number 
of  some  thousands,  were  deprived.  This 
year  the  queen  married  Philip  king  of  Spain, 
in  November  an  obsequious  parliament  was 
assembled,  cardinal  Pole  was  recalled,  and 
MB  papal  legate  he  fully  restored  popery,  and 
reunited  England  to  the  papal  throne.     The 

Curliament  proceeded  in  1555,  to  repeal  aH 
ws  in  favour  of  a  reformation  passed  since 
the  time  Henry  VIII.  first  began  his  contest 
with  the  pope,  and  to  revive  the  old  laws 
against  heretics.  The  (ires  of  persecution 
were  now  kindled.  John  Rogerg  was  the 
first  martyr ;  and  bishops  Ridley^  Latimer, 
and  Cranmer,  were  among  the  victims.  Of 
these  executions,  bishop  Bonmr  was  the 
chief  agent.  The  whole  number  put  to  death 
during  the  remainder  of  this  reign,  was  about 
888,  besides  those  who  died  m  prison  and 
gnat  numbers  who  fled^the  country.  Po- 
'pery  was  now  completely  triumphant ;  and 
the  reformation  seemed  entirely  suppressed. 
See  Burnet,  1.  c,  bookii.,  and  Nealj  1.  c,  cb. 
iii.— Tr.] 

(10)  [Queen  ilfary  died,  November  17th, 
1558,  and  her  sister  Elizabeth  was  imme- 
diately proclaimed.  She  had  a  vigorous, 
resolute  mind,  and  was  friendly  to  the  ref> 
ormation.  Claiming. supreme  power  both 
in /church  and  state,  she  determined  to  re^ 
store  forthwith  the  reformed  religion.  In 
December,  1558,  she  inhibited  all  preaching 
for  the  present.  The  exiles  hastened  home, 
Slid  were  somewhat  divided  amoqg  them- 
selves in  respect  to  their  views  of  discipline 
tnd  rites  of  worship,  in  consequence  of  what 
-  they  had  witnessed  while  abroad.  The  Eng- 
lish bishops  were  all  opposed  to  reformation. 
The  court  secured  a  compliant  parliament, 
which  met  in  January,  1550,  repealed  Che 
peisecutinff  laws  of  queen  Jf&ry,  itivested 
(the  sovereign  with  power  to  regulate  the  doc- 


trine, discipline,  and  worship' of  the  chorch, 
to  appoint  all  bishops,  and  to  establish  High 
Commutum  courts,  with  powers  nearly  eqoal 
to  the  Inquisition.  The  queen  appointed 
doctors  Parker^  Grinded,  Cox,  and  others,  to 
revise  king  Edtoard^s  hturgy ;  which  being 
slightly  altered,  was  ratified  by  parliament 
in  April,  and  enjoined  upon  the  whole  nation 
by  law.  On  the  rise  of  parliament,  the  bish- 
ops were  called  upon  to  take  the  oath  of  an- 
premacy.  All  except  one,  refused ;  and  were 
turned  out,  to  the  number  of  fourteen.  New 
bishops  favourable  to  the  reformation,  were 
appointed  by  the  queen,  and  consecrated  by 
the  ex-bishops  of  king  Edward* t  reign.    The 

aueen  now  ordered  a  general  visitation  of 
iie  churches ;  and  issued  fifty-two  injunc- 
tions, regulating  worship  and  discipline,  the 
lives  and  duties  of  cler^men,  rites,  cere- 
monies, holy  days,  du:.,  with  penalties  against 
recusants.  Of  the  clergy,  only  about  200 
refused  obedience  and  lost  their  livings.  In 
1562,  the  parliament  confirmed  the  reforma- 
tion effected  by  the  queen.  The  convoca- 
tion revised  the  forty -two  articles  of  faith  of 
king  Edward,  made  some  not  very  impor* 
tant  alterations,  and  reduced  the  number  to 
thirty-nine;  yet  they  were  not  ratified  by 
parliament  till  1571.  Respecting  the  forms 
of  worship,  the  convocation  were  nearly 
equally  divided ;  and  they  debated  with  great 
warmth^  the  minority  urging  a  greater  sim- 
plicit/  of  worship.  Here  the  Puritan  party 
began  to  show  itself.  But.  the  queen  was 
fond  of  a  splendid  worship,  and  claiming  sa 
preme  dominion  in  religious  matters,  she  lig 
orously  enforced  uniformity.  Thus  the  ref 
ormation  was  arrested,  and  the  established 
church  in  England  has  ever  since  remained 
substantially  tne  same  as  in  the  year  1562. 
See  Bumetf  1.  c,  vol.  ii.,.pt.  i.,  book  iii. ; 
NeaPs  Hist  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv.^ 
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the  Romish  religion.(ll)  !From  that  time  onward,  the  Scots  have  per. 
tinaciously  held  to  that  form  of  religion  and  discipline,  which  was  estab- 
lished at  Geneva  under  the  auspices  of  John  X^alvin^  Knox's  preceptor; 
nor  could  any  considerations  afterwards  induce  them  to  adopt  the  eccle* 
Riastical  institutions  and  fonns  of  worship  of  the  English. 

§  11,  In  Ireland,  the  reformation  was  exposed  to  the  same  fluctuations 
and  fortunes  as  in  England.  When  Henry  VIII.  upon  the  abrogation  qf 
the  pontifical  power,  was  declared  supreme  liead  of  the  English  churchy 
George  Brown^  an  English  Augustinian  monk  'whom  the  king  in  1536  had 
created  archbishop  of  Dublin,  proceeded  to  purge  the  churches  of  his  prov- 
ince of  their  images,  relics,  and  superstitious  rites  ;  and  he  exerted  such 
iofiuence,  that  the  king's  supremacy  (by  which  was  meant  the  royal  power 
over  the  church)  was  acknowledged  in  Ireland.  And  hence,  the  king  soon 
after  expelled  the  monks  from  Ireland,  and  destroyed  their  houses.  Under 
Edward  VI.  the  reformation  in  Ireland  continued  to  be  urged  forward  by 
the  same  archbishop.  But  Mary  the  sister  of  Edward^  persecuted  with 
fire  and  sword  those  who  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  in  Ireland  as 
well  as  in  England ;  and  Brown  and  the  other  bishops  who  favoured  the 
reformation,  were  deprived  of  their  offices.  Under  Elizabeth  however, 
every  thing  was  restored ;  and  the  Irish  adopted  the  form  of  religion  and 
discipline  which  was  established  in  England.(12) 

(11)  Dan.  NeaVt  History  of  the  Puritaiw,    ted  the  cardinal  in  his  palace  of  St.  Andrewt, 
—    '       —  -^-*.    — *       «    .1^      and  then  taking  poiseasion  of  the  castle,  held 

it  for  some  years,  and  thus  afforded  a  ren- 
dezvous for  the  reformed.  In  1547  John 
Knox  retired  thither  with  his  pupils,  and  was 
soon  made  a  preacher.  St.  Andrews  was 
afterwards  besieged  -and  taken ;  and  Knoz 
with  the  other  prisoners  was  sent  to  France, 
and  there  kept  in  confinement.  In  1552  the 
queen  mother  found  it  necessary  to  purchase 
the  support  of  the  reformed  now  a  powerfoJ 
party,  by  affording  them  protection ;  and  fot 
six  years  they  suffered  little  molestation. 
In  1558  the  queen  was  obliged  by  her  allies 
to  withdraw  her  protection,  ^nd  the  reformed, 
now  quite  numerous  especially  in  the  lar^ 
towns  and  among  the  nobles,  were  a^am 
persecuted.  The  burning  of  Wal4er  Millj 
mduced  them  to  eombine  and  to  assert  their 
right  to  believe  and  to  worship  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  consciences.  A  civil 
war-ensued,  and  queen  Elizabeth  of  England 
aide<l  the  Scoiish  reformed.^  In  1559  John 
KnQX  returned  to  Scotland,  an4  by  his  elo- 
quence and  activity  carried  forward  the  ref- 
ormation triumphantly.  The'  queen  regfot 
died  in  June,  and  peace  was  concluded  in 
August,  15^0.  The  parliament  assemblAd 
soon  after,  and  in  this  year  and  the  following, 
fully  established  the  Protestant  religion,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  John  Knox^  and 
passed  laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion  throughout  the  country.  Thus 
was  the  Scotish  reformation  at  last  achieved. 
See  the  authors  above  cited. — TV.] 
(Id)  See  the  life  of  GBorgre  Brown,  late 


vol.  i.,  p.  165,  &c.,  232,  234,  569,  and  oth- 
ers. Dan,  CaldenDOod't  History  of  Scot- 
land's Reformation,  Lend.,  1680,  fol.  Geo. 
Buchanan's  Rerum  Scoticannn  Historia,  lib. 
xvi.,  §  21,  &c.,  p.  361,  &c.,  ed.  Ruddimann. 
Joe.  MelviPs  Memoires,  vol.  i.,  p.  73,  &c. 
[Tho.  M'Crie's  Life  of  John  Knox,  New- 
York,  1813,  8vo.  W.  Robertton^s  Hist,  of 
Scotland,  New- York,  1829,  8vo.  /.  Scott's 
Lives  of  the  Prot.  Reformers  in  Scotland, 
Edinb.,  1810, 8 vo. — The  martyrdom  of  Po/- 
rkk  IfamUton  in  1527  at  St.  Andrews,  made 
a  deep  impression  on  many  of  his  country- 
men. It  produced  inquiry  on  religious  sub- 
jects ;  and  from  that  time  there  were  always 
more  or  fewer  Scots  who  preached  against 
the  prevailing  reHgion ;  e.  g.,  friar  Seaton, 
one  Forestf  and  others.  But  the  priests  fre- 
qnently  brought  the  reformers  to  the  stake. 
Two  were  burned  in  1534 ;  while  others  fled 
into  England.  In  1539  five  were  burned  at 
Edinburgh,  and  two  at  Glasgow.  In  the 
same  year  the  famons  George  BuchuTutn 
went  into  exile.  In  1642  several  Scotish 
noblemen  were  carried  pnsoners  of  war  into 
England,  where  some  of  them  imbibed  a  fa- 
Yonrable  opinion  of  the  reformed  religion. 
Id  1543  Hamilton,  earl  of  Arran  and  lord 
protector,  was  friendly  to  the  reformed ;  but 
ne  was  so  vigorously  opposed -by  cardinal 
Betonj  that  he  dared  toot  openly  protect  them. 
In  1545  George  Wishcart  was  burned  by 
cardinal  Beton,  to  the  general  disgust  of  the 
nobility.  A  number  of  young  men  of  spirit 
and  btrthi  associated  together,  and  ~  ~ 
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§  18.  Soon  after  the  Scots  the  inhabitants  of  tlic  provinces  now  called 
the  United  Nctfierlands  [or  the  Dulch]y  revolted  43ntirely  from  the  Roman 
pontiff.  Philip  11.  king  of  Spain,  very  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  Ro- 
mish religion  among  a  people  so  attached  to  liberty,  determined  to  restrain 
the  Belgians  and  secure  their  allegiance  to  the  pontiff,  by  creating  an  ad« 
ditional  number  of  bishops,  by  establishing  Hmong  them  the  iniquitous 
tribunal  of  tlie  Inquisition,  and  by  other  hard  and  insupportable  laws.  But 
this  excc.s.sive  care  to  preserve  the  old  religion,  instead  of  securing  it  from 
the  dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed,  occasioned  its  total  overthrow.  In 
the  year  1666  the  nobility  combined  together,  and  remonstrated  strongly 
against  these  new  edicts ;  and  meeting  with  repulse  and  contempt,  they  in 
conjunction  with  the  people,  openly  trampled  upon  the  things  held  sacred 
by  the  Romanists.(13)  As  the  duke  of  Alva,  who  was  sent  from  Spain 
with  forces  for  that  purpose,  endeavoured  to  suppress  these  commotions 
with  unparalleled  cruelty  and  with  innumerable  slaughters,  that  furious  civil 
war  was  produced  to  which  the  very  powerful  republic  of  the  seven  United 
Provinces  of  Belgium  owes  its  origin.  This  republic  rescued  from  the 
dominion  of  the  Spaniards  by  its  leader,  William  of  Nassau  prince  of 
Orange,  with  the  aid  of  Elizabeth  queen  of  England,  and  of  the  king  of 
France,  adopted  in  the  year  1573  the  doctrines,  the  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation,  and  the  worship  of  the  Swiss ;  yet  gave  to  all  the  citizens  entire 

only  one  legally  tolerated,  it  was  followed 


archbishop  of  Dublin,  lA>ndon,  1681,  4to, 
and  which  is  reprinted  in  the  collection  called 
the  Harleyan  Miscellany,  vol.  v.,  Lond., 
1745, 410,  No.  LXXIII.  [The  reformed  re- 
ligion never  has  had  the  assent  of  the  Irish 
people  at  large.  Henry  VIII.  attempted 
little  more  than  to  establish  his  supremacy 
over  the  church  of  Ireland.  And  though  he 
succeeded  in  procuring  a  major  vote  in  the 


by  few  except  the  ofHcers  of  government, 
and  such  English  families  as  removed  to 
Ireland  to  enjoy  the  estates  they  acquired 
there.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  many 
Presbyterians  from  Scotland  settled  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  ;  and  some  English  Puritans 
also  took  refuge  there.  Thus  the  Protestant 
population  became   considerably  increased. 


Irish  parliament  for  it,  the  people  and  the    But  still  the  pure  Irish,  as  well  as  the  de- 


clergy  very  generally  would  never  admit  it. 
He  suppressed  the  monasteries  and  confis- 
cated their  funds,  but  this  did  not  suppress 
popery.  Queen  Mary  easily  and  at  once, 
restored  every  thing  in  that  country,  except 
•  the  confiscated  property.  She  deprived  arch- 
bishop Brovm  in  1554,  but  did  not  attempt 
to  persecute  "  with  fire  and  sword"  the  hand- 
ful of  Protestants  in  that  country,  until  ncig: 
the  close  of  her  reign,  when  she  sent  over 
Dr.  Cole  with  a  commission  for  that  purpose. 
His  commission  however  was  stolen  from 
him  on  the  way,  and  he  had  to  return  to 
England  for  another.  But  before  he  reached 
IreUnd  a  second  time,  the  queen  died,  and 
he  could  not  proceed  to  his  bloody  work. 
Queen  Elizabeth  caused  herself  to  be  pro- 
claimed head  of  the  church  in  Ireland  ;  and 
tmdertook  to  enforce  every  where  the  Prot- 
estant doctrines  and  worship.  But  without 
success.  The  recusant  clergy  indeed  lost 
their  livings,  and  some  Protestant  clergymen 
were  introduced  into  the  country.  But  the 
people  at  lar^e  would  not  attend  the  Prot- 
estant* worship.  Thus,  while  Protestantism 
was  the  only  established  religion  and  the 


scendants  of  those  English  who  settled  in 
Ireland  prior  to  the  refor(nation.  constituting 
together  the  majority  of  the  population  of 
the  country,  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Cath- 
olic religion.  Durinfj  the  two  last  centuries, 
the  Protestant  population  and  particularly 
the  dissenting  portion  of  it,  has  been  con- 
siderably increased ;  yet  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation has  also  increased  ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
there  have  been  more  conversions  from  the 
Protestant  to  the  Catholic  faith  in  Ireland, 
during  the  period,  than  conversions  from  the 
Catholic  faiih  to  the  Protestant.  Thus  Ire- 
land is  still  a  Catholic  country,  if  we  regard 
the  population  ;  though  Protestant  and  of  the 
church  of  England,  if  we  regard  only  the  re- 
ligious establishments  of  the  country  —TV. J 
(13)  [/)r.  Machine  justly  remarks,  that 
"  Dr.  Moshcim  hefe  seems  to  distinguish 
too  little  between  the  spirit  of  the  nobility 
and  that  of  the  multitude.  Nothing  was 
more  temperate  and  decent  than  the  conduct 
of  the  former ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
tumultuous  and  irregular  than  the  behaviottZ 
ofthe  latter."— TV.] 
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fiberty  of  opinion  on  religious  subjects,  provided  they  attempted  nothing  - 
against  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  community. (14) 

§  13.  In  Spain  and  Italy,  the  reformed  religion  made  great  progress, 
soon  after  the  first  conflicts  between  Luther  and  the  pontifis.  Very  many 
in  all  the  provinces  tjf  Italy  but  especially  among  the  Venetians,  the  Tus- 
cans, and  the  Neapolitans,  avowed  their  alienation  from  the  Romish  reli- 
gion. And  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  particular,  very  great  and  danger, 
ous  commotions  arose  from  this  source  in  the  year  1536,  which  were  ex- 
cited chiefly  by  the  celebrated  Bernh.  OchmuSj  Peler  Martyr,  and  othen 
who  preached  against  the  superstitions ;  and  which  Charles  V.  and  his  vice- 
roy for  Naples  had  great  difficulty  to  suppress.(15)     The  principal  instru. 

ed  away.  In  1067  did  Netherlands  were 
truly  a  conquered  country.  But  Philip  not- 
yet  satisfied,  determined  to  punish  his  sub- 
jects still  more ;  and  therefore  sent  the  duke 
of  Alna  with  an  arniy  of  Spaniards  and  Ital- 
ians, to  chastise  the  country.  But  severity 
only  increased  the  number  of  Protestanu, 
and  drove  the  people  to  desperation.  In 
1568  William  prince  of  Orange,  assembled 
an  army  of  refugees,  and  attacked  the  coun- 
try without  success.  In  1572,  he  attacked 
the  northern  provinces  by  sea,  and  presently 
made  himself  master  of  Holland  and  several 
of  the  other  provinces.  The  Hollanders  now 
proclaimed  him  their  siadtholder ;  and  in 
1573  he  was  able  to  attack  some  of  the  more 
southern  provinces.  The  war  lasted  many 
years;  and  the  united  provinces  fully  set 
up  the  Protestant  religion ;  while  those  that 
remained  subject  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction, 
were  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  popery  as  the- 
established  religion. — Respecting  the  toler- 
ation of  other  sects  in  the  United  Nether- 
lands, Dr.  Maclaine  (who  lived  long  in  that 
country,  and  therefore  may  be  considered 
good  authority)  observes,  that :  **  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  distinguish  between  the  toleration 
that  was  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  that  which  the  AnabaptisCi,  Lutherans^ 
and  other  Protestant  sects,  enjoyed".  They 
were  all,  indiscriminately,  excluded  from  the 
civil  employments  of  the  state  ;  but  though 
they  were  equally  allowed  the  exercise  of 
their  .religioFn,  the  latter  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  their  religious  worship  in  a  more  open 
and  public  manner  than  the  former,  from 
whom  their  churches  were  taken,  and  whose 
religious  assemblies  were  confined  to  private 
conventicles,  which  had  no  exter,nal  resem- 
blance of  the  edifices  usually  set  apart  fop 
divine  worship." — Tr.'\        , 

(15)  See  Peter  Cnannone,  Hist,  civile  da 
Royaume  de  Naples,  [lib.  xzxii.,  cap.  v.,  sec. 
i.],tom.  iv.,p.  108,  dec-  Thelifeof  Galeaci- 
us  in  the  Museum  Helvet.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  524.- 
[See  Dan.  Gerde»,  Specimen  Italis  Refor- 
matn^^nacum  Syllabo  Reformatorum  l^al- 
orom^  Leydeo,  1765,  4to,  and  Dom.  Ronus 


(14)  The  noble  work  of  Gerhard  Brand 
entitled  a  history  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
Netherlands,  written  in  Dutch  and  printed 
at  Amsterdam,  1677,  dec,  in  4  vols.  4to,  it 
especially  to  be  consulted.'  [The  first  vol- 
ume is  properly  the  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, coming  down  to  the  year  1600;  the 
ether  volumes  contain  a  history  of  the  Ar- 
minian  controversy,  and  the  events  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  There  is  a  translated^ 
abridgment  of  Brand  both  in  French  and 
English,  which  gives  a  good  condensed  ac- 
count. See  also  Gerdes^  Historia  Evahgelii 
renovati,  tom.  iii.,  p.  1,  &.C.,  and  Schroeckh^t 
Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reform.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
S4S-A24.— Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  deter- 
mined to  purge  the  Netherlands  of  heretics ; 
and  fcr  this  purpose  increased  the  number 
of  bishops  from  four  to  fourteen ;  enacted 
severe  laws  against  heretics ;  and  determined 
to  introduce  the  Inquisition  into  the  country. 
These  measures  were  generally  offensive, 
and  to  the  Catholics  nearly  as  much  so  as  to 
the  Protestants.  In  1566  most  of  the  no- 
bles, though  generally  Catholics,  entered 
into  an  association  to  protect  and  defend  the 
liberties  of  the  country.  The  Protestants 
DOW  100,000  in  number,  petitioned  the  king 
for  tpleration  ;  and  though  treated  with  con- 
tempt, they  ventured  to  hold  their  meetings 
for  worship  openly^  instead  of  meeting  m 
private.  They  had  now  50  or  60  places  of 
meeting  in  Flanders,  attended  by  60,000 
persons.  Similar  meetings  were  opened  in 
Artpis,  Brabant,  Utrecht,  Seeland,  Geldres, 
Friesland,  dec.  Attempts  being  made  by 
the  government  to  disperse  their  assemblies 
by  force,  they  went  armed  to  their  places 
of  worship.  The  same  year  the  rabble  first 
in  Flanders,  and  afterwards  in  the  other  prov- 
inces, broke  into  the  churches  and  destroyed 
the  images,  pictures,  crosses,  &c.  Philip 
subsidized  13,000  Genpan  troops  to  support 
the  government  Many  of  the  rebellious 
Catholics  .voluntarily  submitted,  and  the 
Protestants  were  reduced  to  gteaS  straits. 
Many  were  put  to  death,  and  many  fled  the 
coontiy.    The  association  of  the  nobles  melt- 
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menta  used  bj  the  Roman  pontiffs  for  repelling  this  danger  were  the  im^ 
fwskorSf  whom  they  sent  into  most  parts  of  Italy,  and  who  tortured  and 
slew  so  many  people  that  very  many  of  the  friends  of  the  new  religion  fled 
into  exile,  and  others  returned  ostensibly  at  least  t6  the  old  religion.  But 
the  pontiff  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  bring  the  Neapolitans  to  tolerate 
the  tribunal  of  the  InquindoHj  or  even  to  admit  inquUiiors  into  their  coun. 
try. — Spain  became  infected  with  the  Lutheran  doctrines  by  different  wayn^ 
and  among  others  by  those  very  theologians  whom  Charles  V.  took  with 
him  to  Germany  to  confute  the  heretics ;  for  those  theologians  returned  to 
their  country,  tainted  with  the  heresy.  But  the  Spanish  InquisUion  by  its 
accustomed  severities,  and  especially  by  condemning  to  the  flames,  easily 
extinguished  in  the  citizens  aU  disposition  to  substitute  a  better  religion  in 
place  of  the  old  one. (16) 

§  14.  It  is  unnecessary  to  wage  controversy  with  those  who  say,  that 
some  of  the  persons  who  took  a  leading  part  in  these  great  revolutions^ 
were  now  and  then  guilty  of  grievous  &uUs,  For  the  best  informed  do 
not  deny,  that  several  transactions  might  have  been  conducted  more  dis- 
creetly,  and  that  some  of  the  men  in  power  were  more  solicitous  to  pro- 
mote their  own  interests  than  to  advance  pure  religion.  But  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  beyond  all  question,  that  many  things  which  appear  faulty  to  us 


i€  Porta,  Hist.  Reformat  eccle.  Rsticaram, 
Cor,  1771,  vol.  i.,  lib.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  &c. — Tr.j 
"It  was  an  attempt  to  iDtroduce  a  Roman 
inquisitor  into  the  city  of  NapUs,  that,  prop« 
er^  speaking,  produced  the  tumult  and  se- 
dition which  Ihr,  Motheim.  attributes  in  this 
section  to  the  pulpit  discoursas  of  Ockino 
and  Martyr;  (or  these  famous  preachers, 
and  panic  uisriy  the  former,  taught  the  doc- 
trines of  the  reformation  with  great  art,  pru- 
dence, and  csution,  and  converted  many  se- 
cretly without  giving  public  offence.  The 
emperor  bimseli,  who  beard  him  at  Naples, 
declared,  that  he  preached  with  luch  spirit 
and  devotion  as  was  sufficient  to  make  the 
very  stones  weep.  After  Ochino*s  departure 
from  Naples,  the  disciples  he  had  formed 
gave  private  instructions  to  others,  amons 
^hom  were  some  eminent  ecclesiastics  and 
persons  of  distinction,  who  began  to  form 
congregations  and  conventicles.  This  awa- 
kened the  jealo9«y'-of  the  viceroy,  Toledo^ 
who  published  a  severe  edict  against  hereti- 
cal books,  ordered  some  productions  of  Me^ 
lanethon  and  Erasmus  to  be  publicly  burned, . 
looked  with  a  suspicious  eye  on  all  kinds  of 
literature,  suppressed  several  academies, 
which  had  been  erected  about  this  tjme  by 
the  nobiljty  for  the  advancement  of  learning, 
and  having  received' orders  from  the  emperor 
to  introduce  the  Inquisitioq,  desired  pope  - 
Paul  111.  to  send  from  Rome  to  Naples  a 
deputy  of  that  formidable  tribunal.  It  was 
this,  that  eicited  the  people  to  take  up  arms, 
in  order  .to  defend  themselves  from  this 
brailch  of  spiritual  tyranny,  which  the  Nea- 
l¥>iitarta  never  were  patient  enough  to  suffer, 


«nd  which  on  many  occasions  they  had  op- 
posed with  vigour  and  success.  Hostilities 
ensued,  which  were  followed  by  an  accom- 
modation of  matters  and  a  general  pardon ; 
while  the  emperor  and  viceroy,  by  this  reso- 
lute opposition,  were  deterred  from  their  de- 
sign of  introducing  this  despotic  tribunal  into 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Several  other  at- 
tempts were  afterwards  made,  during  the 
reigns  of  Philip  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  Charles 
II.,  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  Naples ;  but 
by  the  jealousy  and  vigilance  of  the  people, 
they  all  proved  ineffectual.  At  length  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.  in  the  beginning  of  this 
present  century,  published  an  edict,  express- 
ly prohibiting  all  causes,  relating  to  the  holy 
faith,  to  be  tried  by  any  persons,  except  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  as  ordinaries.  See 
Giannone,  Histoire  de  Naples,  liv.  xxxii., 
cap.  v.,  sec.  2  and  3.  Modem  Univ.  His-' 
tory,  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  273,  dtc,  ed.  8vo.**— . 
Macl.l 

(16)  Michael  Geddes,  Spanish  Protestant 
Mart^rology.  in  his  Miscellaneous  Tracts, 
vol.  I.,  p.  445.  [See  also  note  (61),  p.  48, 
above. — TV.  It  is  noticeable,  that  all  the 
Spanish  theologians,  who  accompanied 
Charles  V.  to  Germany  and  were  associ- 
ated with  him  afterwards  in  his  retirement, 
fell  after  his  death  into  the  hands  of  the  In- 
quisition, and  were  condemned,  some  to  the 
flames  and  others  to  other. kinds  of  death. 
These  were  Anfrustine  Casal  his  court 
preacher,  Constantine  Pontius  \i\%  confes- 
sor, the  Dominican  Bartholomew  Qaranza^ 
confessor  to  king  Philip  and  queen  Mary^ 
together  with  many  others. — Schl.'j; 
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of  the  present  age,  should  he  classed  among  nohle  achievement,  if  we  re* 
gard  the  times  and  the  places  of  them  and  compare  them  with  ^e  frauds 
and  the  enormities  both  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  their  supporters. 
However,  when  we  go  into  inquiry  respecting  the  justice  of  the  contro- 
versy which  Luther  first  waged  with  the  Roman  pontiff^  it  is  not  a  question 
that  relates  to  the  personal  acts  and  virtues  of  individual  men.  Let  some 
of  these  be  supposed  even  worse  men  than  they  are  generally  esteemed  to 
be,  provided  the  cause  for  which  they  contended,  be  allowed  to  have  been 
just  and  good.(173 


SECTION  IL 

THE  GEZVBBAL  HISTOET  OF  THE  CHUBCH. 

^  1.  Extension  of  the  Christian  Church.—^  3.  Zeal  of  the  Pontiff  in  this  respect.—^  8. 
Propagation  of  Christianity,  in  India,  Japan,  and  China. — ^  4.  Zeal  of  the  Protestanta 
on  this  Subject — ^  5.  The  Enemies  of  Christianity. — ^  6.  Advantages  of  the  ReviTal 
of  Learning. — ^  7.  The  Study  of  the  Greek  and  llitin  Classics  every  where  flourish- 
ed.—^ 8.  The  State  of  Philosophy.— 4  9.  Mode  of  teaching  Theology.— f  10.  Religion 
Purified,  and  Morals  Reformed. 

§  I.  In  extending  the  empire  of  Christy  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
were,  if  we  may  believe  their  own  historians,  equally  active  and  success- 
ful. (1)  And  they  carried  indeed  a  sort  of  knowledge  of  Christianity  to 
both  North  and  South  America,  to  a  part  of  Africa,  and  to  the  maritime 
parts  and  islands  of  Asia  which  were  subjugated  by  their  fleets.  And  a 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  who  had  before  been 
destitute  of  all  religion  or  were  sunk  in  the  grossest  superstitions,  osten- 
sibly assumed  the  name  of  Christians.  But  these  accessions  to  the  ChrisU 
tian  church  will  not  be  highly  appreciated,  or  rather  will  be  deplored,  by 
those  who  consider,  that  these  nations  were  coerced  by  barbarous  and 
abominable  laws  and  punishments  to  abandon  the  religion  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  that  all  were  enrolled  as  Christians  who  had  learned  to  venerate 
immoderately  their  stupid  instructers,  and  to  exhibit  by  gestures  and  in 
words  certain  useless  rites  and  forms.  Such  a  judgment  has  been  pro. 
nounced,  not  merely  by  those  whom  the  Romish  church  calls  heretics,  but 
also  by  several  of  the  best  and  most  solid  members  of  the  RomishgDommu- 
nitv.  Frenchmen,  Grermans,  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  others. 

9  2.  The  Roman  pontifis,  after  losing  a  great  part  of  Europe,  manifest- 
ed much  more  solicitude  than  before  to  propagate  Christianity  in  other 

(17)  [See  MaclairWa  Appendix  No.  I.  selii  toti  orbi  exorien8,.cap.  42,  43,  48,  49. 

concerning  the  apirit  and  eonauei  of  the  first  [A  copious  list  of  authors,  who  treat  of  both 

reformers,  ^.,  subjoined  to  his  translation  the  civil  and  religious  state  of  Spanish  Amer- 

of  this  section. — Tr.}  icr  in  particular,  may  be  seen  prefixed  to 

(1)  See,  among  many  others,  Jos,  Fran.  Dr.  W.  Robertson' t  History  of  the  discov* 
LaJUau's  Histoire  des  d^ouTcrtes  et  con-  ery  and  settlement  of  America.  Much  fal- 
qnestes  des  Portogais  dans  lo  nooveau  ler,  and  extending  to  the  whole  American 
monde,  torn.  iii.,p.420.  He  derives  his  ac-  continent,  is  0.  IZtcV^  Dibliotheca  Ameri- 
coonts  from  tlw  Portuguese  writers.  The  cans  Nova,  parti.,  A.D.  1701-1800.  Loo- 
other  writers  on  this  subject  are  enumerated  don,  1834|  8vo.,  p.  423.— Tr.] 
by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabrieitts,  Lux  aahitaris  Evan- 

Vol.  III.— K 
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parts  of  the  worid.  For  no  better  method  occurred  to  them,  both  for  re* 
'  pairing  the  loss  th«y  had  sustained  in  Europe,  and  for  vindicating  their 
claims  to  the  title  of  common  fathers  of  the  Christian  church.  Therefore, 
soon  after  the  institution  of  the  celebrated  society  of  Jesuits  in  the  year 
1540,  that  order  was  especially  charged  constantly  to  train  up  suitable 
men,  to  be  commissioned  and  sent  by  the  pontifis  into  the  remotest  regions 
as  preachers  of  the  religion_of  Christ.  With  what  fidelity  and  zeal  the 
order  obeyed  this  injunction,  may  be  learned  from  the  long  Ust  of  histories, 
which  describe  the  labours  and  perils  encountered  by  vast  numbers  of  the 
fraternity  while  propagating  Christianity  among  the  pagan  nations.(2) 
Immortal  praise  would  undoubtedly  belong  to  them,  were  it  not  manifest 
from  unequivocal  testimony,  that  many  of  them  laboured  rather  to  promote 
the  glory  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  interests  of  their  own  sect,  than 
the  glory  and  interests  of  Jesus  Christ.(3)  It  appears  also  from  authors 
of  high  credit  and  authority,  that  the  Indians  were  induced  to  profess 
Christianity  by  the  Inquisition  established  by  the  Jesuits  at  Groa  in  Asia, 
and  by  their  arms  and  penal  laws,  rather  than  by  their  exhortations  and 
argumentations.  (4)  This  zeal  of  the  Jesuits  excited  the  emulation  not 
only  of  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  but  likewise  of  other  religious 
associations,  and  led  them  to  renew  this  almost  neglected  work  of  missions. 
§  3.  Among  the  Jesuits  who  took  the  lead  in  the  arduous  work  of  mis- 
sions,  no  one  acquired  greater  fame  than  Francis  Xavier,  commonly 
called  the  apostle  of  the  Indies.  (5)  Possessing  genius  in  no  ordinary  de- 
gree, and  a  very  high  degree  of  activity,  he  prooieded  to  the  Portuguese 
East  Indies  in  the  year  1542,  and  in  a  few  years  filled  no  small  part  both 
of  the  cpntinent  and  the  islands  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  or  rath. 


(2)  See  Jo.  Alb.  FabricittSf  Lux  evan- 
gelii  toti  orbi  exoriens,  cap.  xxxii.,  p.  550| 

(3)  See  Christ.  Eherh.  WeismanrCa  Ora- 
tio  de  virtutibus  et  viiiis  Missionar.  Ro- 
man-., in  his  Oratt.  Academics,  p.  286,  &c. 
[Compare  also  his  Introduct.  in  Memorabil- 
lia  ecc4es.  Histor.  aacrs  N.  T.,  torn,  ii.,  p. 
684,  6Lc—Schl.] 

(4)  See  the  Histoire  de  la  Compagnie  de 
Jesu,  torn,  ii.,  p.  171,  207,  &c. 

(6)  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  at  the  request 
of  the  kiog  of  Portuffal  in  the  year  1747, 
confened  on  Xavier  the  dignity  and  title  of 
Protector  of  the  Indies.  See  Lettres  edifi- 
antes  et  curieuaes  des  Missions  etrangerea, 
torn,  xliii.",  Pref.,  p.  xxxvi.,  dtc.  The  body 
of  Xavier  was  itxtened  at  Goa,  and  is  there 
worshippfcd  with  the  greatest  devotion,  he 
being  enrolled  among  the  saints.  A  mag- 
nificent church  is  erected  to  him  at  Cotata 
in  Portuguese  India,  where  he  is  likewise 
devoutly  invoked  by  the  people.  See  the 
Lettres  edifiantes  des  Missions,  tome  iii., 
p.  85,  89,  203  ;  tome  v.,  p.  38-48.  ;  torn, 
vi.,  p.  78.  [Francis  Xavier  vtm  a  younger 
son  of  a  respectable  family  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  bom  about  A.D.  1606.  He 
was  educated  at  Paris,  where  Ignatius  Loy- 


ola found  him  teaching  with  reputation,  and 

Jersuaded  him  to  join  his  new  society  of 
esuits.  In  1540  the  king  of  Portugal  re- 
quested some  members  of  that  society  to  be 
sent  to  his  capital.  Xavier  and  Simon  Rod- 
riguejg  were  sent  the  next  year ;  and  from 
Lisbon  Xavier  shipped  in  1541  for  the  East 
Indies,  with  the  commission  of  papal  ie^irate 
and  missionary.  He  arrived  at  Goa  in  1542, 
and  laboured  with  success  in  converting  the 
natives  and  reforming  the  lives  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, for  about  seven  years.  During  this 
period  h#  tnvelled  extensively  in  Hindostan, 
twice  visited  the  pearl  Bshery  on  the  coast 
of  Ceylon,  and  made  repeated  and  extensive 
voyages  among  the  islands  to  the  east  of  the 
bay  of  Bengal.  At  length  in  1549  he  went 
to  Japan,  and  there  spent  two  years  and  a 
half  with  no  great  success  as  a  missionaiy. 
He  then  returned  to  Goa,  and  immediately 
prepared  for  a  mission  to  China.  He  ar- 
rived on  the  Chinese  coast  in  the  autumn  of 
1552,  fell  sick  of  a  fever,  and  there  expired. 
His  remains  were  afterwards  removed  to 
Goa,  and  there  interred.  His  life  was  writ- 
ten by  the  Jesuit  Horatius  Tursellinus^  in 
6  Books,  Rome,  1594,  12iiio.  See  Schrth 
eeWs  Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reform*,  voL 
iii.,  p.  652,  Ac.— TV.] 
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er  the  Romish  religion.  Thence  he  proceeded  in  the  year  1549  to  Japan, 
and  with  great  celerity  laid  the  foundation  of  that  very  numerous  body  of  . 
Christians  which  flourished  for  many  years  in  that  extensive  empire.  Af- 
terwards, when  attempting  a  mission  to  China,  and  already  in  sight  of^at 
powerful  kingdom,  he  closed  life  at  the  island  of  Sancian  in  the  year 
1552.(6)  After  his  death,  otfier  missionaries  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  en- 
tered  China ;  among  whom  the  most  distinguished  was  Mattliew  Ricci  an 
Italian,  who  so  conciliated  the  favour  of  some  of  the  chief  men  and*  even 
of  the  emperor,  by  his  great  skill  in  mathematics,  that  he  obtained  for  him- 
self  and  companions  liberty  to  explain  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  the 
people. (7)  He  therefore  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  founder  and  chief 
author  of  the  numerous  body  in  China  which  still  worships  Christ,  thou^ 
harassed  and  disquieted  by  variods  calamities. (8) 

§  4.  Those  who  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
pontiffs,  possessing  no  territories  beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe,  couW  at- 
tempt almost  nothing  for  the  extension  of  the  empire  of  Christ.  Tet  we 
are  informed,  that  in  the  year  1556,  fourteen  missionaries  were  sent  from 
Geneva  to  convert  the  Americans  to  Christ. (9)  But  by  whom  they  were 
sent,  and  what  success  attended  them,  is  uncertain.  The  English  more- 
over, who  near  the  close  of  the  century  sent  out  colonies  to  North  Amer- 


(6)  See  the  writers  referred  to  by  Jo.  Alb. 
FubricitUf  in  his  Lux  Evangelii  toti  orbi  ez- 
oriens,  cap.  xxxix.,  p.  677,  dec.  Add,  Jot. 
Fran.  LaJUau't  Histoire  des  decouvertes  et 
conquestes  de^  Portugais  dans  le  nonveau 
monde,  tome  iii.,  p.  419,  424 ;  tome  it.,  p. 
03,  102,  <Scc.  Histoire  de  la  Compagnie  de 
Jesa,  torn,  i.,  p.  92,  &c. 

(7)  Jo.  Bapi.  du  Holders  Description  de 
fEmpire  de  la  Chine,  torn,  iii.,  p.  84,  6ui., 
ed.  in  Holland. 

(8)  That  certain  Dominicans  had  gone  into 
China  before  Ricci,  is  certain.  See  Lequi- 
aC»  Oriens  Christianas,  torn,  iii.,  p.  1354. 
But  these  had  effected  nothing  of  importance. 
[Three  Italian  Jesuits,  Matthew  Kicei  of 
Macerata  in  Ancona,  Pasio  of  Bologna,  and 
Roger  a  Neapolitan,  after  devoting  some 
years  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage in  India,  were  by  Alexander  Yimg- 
nano.  superintendent  of  the  Jesuits*  missions 
at  Macao,  in  the  y^r  15S2  attached  td  an  em- 
bassy sent  to  tr governor  in  China.  Ricci  was 
acute,  learned,  modest,  of  winning  address, 
penevenng,  and  active.  His  knowledge  of 
mathematics  recommended  him  to  the  Chi- 
nese. He  exhibited  a  map  of  the  world,  with 
which  they  were  much  taken.  Connecting 
himself  with  the  Bonzes  or  idolatrous  priests, 
he  as.su  med  their  dress  and  manners,  and  stud- 
ied under  their  guidance  seven  years.  He 
then  assumed  the  garb  of  a  Chinese  man  of 
letters,  and  wrote  tracts  on  the  Christian  reli- 
gion and  particulai^a  catechism.  Many  per- 
•ODsof  rank'put  themselves  nnder  his  instruc- 
tion, and  he  at  leneth  gathered  »coneregatioii 
of  Christians.    After  twenty  years^  Taboor  he 


gained  access  to  the  emperor,  to  whom  he 
presented  pictures  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  a  clock,  and  obtained  liberty  to 
visit  the  palace  with  his  associates  at  pleas- 
ure. He  now  made  converts  very  fast,  and 
from  all  ranks  of  the  people.  Siu^  one  of 
the  principal  mandarins,  and  his  granddaugh- 
ter CandidOy  with  her  husband,  became  con- 
verts ;  and  themselves  built  thirty  churches 
in  the  provinces  where  they  lived,  and  as- 
sisted the  missionaries  to  procure  the  erec- 
tion of  ninety  more,  besides  forty  chapels  for 
prayer,  in  another  province.  They  also 
caused  numerous  religious  tracts  to  be  print- 
ed, and  translations  of  comments  on  the 
scripture,  and  even  the  great  Summa  of 
Thomas  Aquinas.  They  gathered  the  found- 
lings with  which  China  abounded,  and  brought 
them  up  Christians .  Ricci* s  two  companions 
Pasio  and  Rogcr^  were  early  recalled ;  but 
when  he  began  to  be  successful,  assistants 
were  sent  to  him,  who  continued  to  labour 
after  his  decease,  which  took  place  in  the 
year  1610.  See  Sckroeckh^a  Kirchengesch. 
seit  der  Reformat,  vol.  iii.,  p.  677,  ^c. — 
Tr.] 

(9)  Bened.  PictcCs  Oratio  de  Tropheis 
Christ! ;  in  his  Oratt.,  p.  570.  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  the  celebrated  admiral  Cclignx 
was  the  man  who  sent  for  these  Genevan 
teachers  to  come  to  him  into  France.  For 
that  excellent  man  in  the  year  1555,  project- 
ed scndhi^  a  colony  of  Protestants  to  Brazil 
and  America.  See  Charlevoix's  Histoire  de 
la  noiivelle  France,  tome  i.,  p.  22,  dbc.,  [an? 
ThuanuSf  Historia  Gen'eralis,  lib.  xvi.^ 
Tr.] 
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•ica,  planted  there  the  religion  which  they  themselves  professed  ;  and  as 
these  English  colonies  afterwards  increased  and  gathered  strength,  they 
caused  their  religion  to  make  progress  among  the  fierce  and  savage  t.ibes 
of  those  regions.  I  pass  over  the  efforts  of  the  Swedes  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Finns  and  Laplanders,  no  small  part  of  whom  were  still  addicted  to 
the  absurd  and  impious  rites  of  their  progenitors. 

§  5.  There  was  no  public  persecution  of  Christianity  in  this  century. 
For  those  mistake  the  views  and  policy  of  the  Mohammedans,  who  suppose 
that  the  Turks  waged  war  upon  the  Christians  in  this  age,  for  the  sake  of 
promoting  their  religion  in  opposition  to  that  of  Christ.  But  private  ene* 
mies  to  all  religion  and  especially  to  the  Christian,  (as  many  have  repre. 
sented),  were  lurking  here  and  there  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  they 
instilled  their  nefarious  dogmas  both  orally  and  in  books  into  the  minds  of 
the  credulous.  To  this  miserable  class  are  reckoned,  several  of  the  peri, 
patctic  philosophers  who  illumined  Italy,  and  in  particular  Peter  Pompotuu 
tins ;  and  besides  these,  among  the  French,  John  Boding  Francis  Rabelais^ 
Michael  le*M(mtagne,  Bonaventure  des  PeriereSj  Stephen  Dolet,  and  Peter 
Charron ;  among  the  Italians,  the  sovereign  pontiff  Leo  X.,  Peter  Bembut^ 
Angelus  Polilianus,  Jordan  BrunuSf  and  Bemardin  Ochin ;  among  the 
Germans,  Theophrastus  Paracelsus^  Nicholas  TaurelluSf  and  others.(lO) 


(10)  The  reader  may  con«uU  Jae,  Fred. 
Rnminann*8  Historia  Atheismiet  Atheorum, 
Hildesh  ,  1725,  8vo.  Jo.  Fran.  BvMctua, 
Theses  de  Aiheismo  et  superstitione,  cap.  i. 
Peter  Bayle's  Dictionnaire  histor.  et  crit.  in 
various  articles ;  and  others.  [Pomponi- 
Tius  was  bom  at  Mantua  in  1462,  taught 
philosophy  at  Padua  and  Bologna,  and  died 
about  A.i).  1526.  In  a  treatise  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  he  denied  that  reason 
could  decide  the  question,  and  maintained 
that  it  was  purely  a  doctrine  of  faith,  resting 
on  the  authority  of  revelation.  In  a  treatise 
on  incantations,  he  denied  the  agency  of  de- 
mons in  producing  strange  occurrences  ;  and 
ezplaineid  the  efficacy  of  relics,  dec.,  by  the 
influence  of  the  imagination.  In  a  tract  on 
fate,  free  will,  and  predestination,  he  declared 
himself  utterly  unable  satisfactorily  to  solve 
the  difficulties  of  the  subject ;  commented 
on  the  usual  explanations,  showed  their  in- 
sufficiency, and  wished  others  to  investigate 
the  subject  more  fully.  At  the  same  time 
he  pronounced  the  stoic  and  the  Christisn 
>  exposition  of  the  subject  the  most  plausible, 
and  submitted  himself  to  the  authority  of 
the  church.  Many  account  him  an  atheist ; 
and  the  Inquisition  condemned  his  principles. 
See  Bayle*9^  Dictionnaire,  art.  Pompanace; 
and  St'dudlin'M  Gesch.  der  Moralpbilosophie, 
p.  684. — John  Bodin  was  a  French  jurist, 
civilian,  and  a  man  of  letters ;  and  died  A. D. 
1596,  aged  67.  His  works  were  numerous, 
consisting  of  translations  of  the  Latin  clas- 
■cs,  law,  aind  political  writinffs  ; .  snd  an  uo- 
printed  dialogue  between  a  Catholic,  a  Lu- 
tfaenn,  an  io^ifferantist,  a  naturalist,  a  Re- 


formed, a  Jew,  and  a  Turk,  on  the  subject 
of  religion.  He  here  appears  a  freethinker. 
See  Bayle,  I.  c,  art.  Bodin. — Rabblais  was 
a  great  wit  and  a  distinguished  burlesque  wri- 
ter. Bom  about  A .  D.  1 500,  he  became  a  Cor- 
delier, led  a  scandalous  life,  became  a  Bene- 
dictine, forsook  the  monastic  life  in  1530,  and 
studied  physic  ;  was  employed  as  a  physician 
and  librariaq,  by  cardinal  Du  Bellay ;  went 
to  Rome,  returned,  and  was  curate  of  Meudam 
from  the  year  1545,  till  his  death  in  1563. 
His  works,  consisting  of  his  Pantagrud  and 
Gwrgantuay  are  comic  satires,  full  of  th&4>ur- 
lesque ;  and  were  printed  in  5  vols.  8vo, 
Amsterd.,  1715;  and  3  vols  4io,  ibid,  1741. 
His  satire  of  the  monks  excited  their  enmity, 
and  caused  him  trouble.  But  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  speculation  a  deist, 
or  a  heretic  ;  though  his  piety  may  be  justly 
questioned. — ^Montaonb  was  a  French  no- 
bleman, bom  in  1533,  well  educated  in  the 
classics  at  Bourdeaux;  succeeded  to  the 
lordship  of  Montague  in  Perigord,  and  to 
the  mayoralty  of  Bourdeaux,  where  he  ended 
his  life  A.D.  1592.  His  great  work  is,  his 
Essays,  often  printed  in  3  vols.  4to,  and  6 
vols.  12mo.  He  there  appears  to  be  skepti- 
cal in  regard  to  scientific  or  philosophical 
morals,  but  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  revels 
tion,  which  he  regarded  as  man's  only  safe 

fuide.  See  Slaudlin^  I  c,  p.  606,  occ. — 
^cs  PssiBRBS  was  a  valet  de  chambre  to 
Margaret  queen  of  Navarre,  and  was  a  wit 
and  a  poet.  A  volume  of  his  French  poeme 
was  published  after  his  death,  which  was  in 
1544.  Previous  to  his  death,  he  published 
in  French  a  pretended  translation  of  a  Latin 
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Nay,  some  tell  txs,  that  in  certain  parts  of  France  and  Italy  there  were 
schools  opened,  from  which  issued  swarms  of  such  monsters.     And  no  one 


work,  entitled  Cymbalam  mundi;  which 
oonsiste  of  four  dialogues  not  very  chaste, 
ridicolioff  the  pagan  superstitions  in  the  man- 
ner  of  Ludan.  See  Bay/«,  1.  c,  art.  Pe- 
riercM. — Dolbt  ^as  a  man  of  learning, 
though  indiscreet  and  much  involved  in  con- 
troversies. After  various  changes,  he  be- 
came a  printer  and  bookseller  at  Lyons ;  and 
having  avowed  lax  sentimenu  in  religion, 
he  was  seized  by  the  Inquisition  and  burned, 
upon  the  charge  of  atheism  A.D.  1546,  at 
the  age  of  37.  What  his  religious  opinions 
were,  it  is  not  easy  to  state.  He  professed 
to  be  a  Lutheran.  See  BayU,  1.  c,  art.  Do- 
Ui;  and  lUes*  Cyclopaedia.— Pktb a  Chas- 
moif  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1541,  studied  and 
practised  law  several  years,  and  then  became 
a  Catholic  preacher  in  very  high  estimation 
tor  his  pulpit  talents.  He  died  at  Paris,  A.  D. 
1003.  He  was  a  philosophical  divine,  bold 
and  skeptical.  He  did  not  discard  revela- 
tion, yet  relied  more  upon  natural  religion. 
His  most  noted  work  was,  de  la  Sagesse,  in 
three  books;  first  printed  at  Bourdeauz, 
1601.  See  BayU,  1.  c,  art.  Charroni  and 
StSMdlmX  c,  p.  612,  dec. — Lao  X.  was  a 
man  of  pleasure,  and  gave  no  evidence  of 
genuine  piety.  Da  PUsais  snd  other  Prot- 
estants have  reported  remarks  said  to  have 
been  made  by  him  in  his  unguarded  moments, 
implying  that  he  considered  the  Christian  re- 
ligion a  fable,  though  a  profitable  one ;  that 
be  doubted  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  dec. 
See  Baylt,  1  c,  art.  Lto  X.,  note  (1),  p.  83. 
— Bbmbds  was  secretary  to  Leo  X.,  a  man 
of  letters,  a  facetious  companion,  a  poet  and 
historian.  He  also  is  reported  to  have  spo- 
ken equivocally  of  a  future  state,  and  to  have 
despised  PattPs  epistles,  on  account  of  theii 
unpolished  style.  See  BayUt  1.  c,  art.  Ben^ 
ku*,  and  art.  Melancthon,  note  (P). — Poli- 
TiAN  was  a  learned  classic  scholar  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  and  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  he  never  read  the  Bible  but  once,  and 
be  considered  that  a  loss  of  time.  He  was 
also  reported  to  have  given  the  preference  to 
JPmiar^t  poems,  before  those  of  JkmtL  On 
these  rumours,  he  has  been  classed  among 
freethinkers.  See  BayU,  1.  c .,  art.  Polintiwn.'^ 
JoxDAN  Bbunos  was  a  Neapolitan  freethink- 
«r.  He  attaoked  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
cud  denied  many  of  the  plain  truths  of  reve- 
lation. Driven  from  Italy  for  his  impieties, 
be  travelled  and  resided  .inOermanv,  France, 
and  England ;  and  returning  to  Italy,  he  was 
committed  to  the  flames  in  the  year  1600. 
See  Bayle^  article  Bruma, — Bbinabdin 
OcHiN  was  an  Italian,  bom  in  1487  at  Si- 
mmt.    He  early  became  a  Fnaeieeas,  £nt 


of  the  class  called  Cordeliers,  and  then  a  Cap- 
uchin, of  which  last  order  he  was  the  gen- 
eral from  A.D.  1537-1542.  He  was  then 
a  veiy  austere  monk,  and  a  distinguished 
preacher.  But  in  the  year  1541,  meeting 
with  Jchn  Valdes  a  Spanish  civilian,  who 
had  accompanied  Charles  V.  to  Germany 
and  there  imbibed  Lutheran  sentiments, 
Oehin  was  converted  to  the  same  faith.  The 
change  in  his  views  soon  beciime  known ; 
and  be  was  summoned  to  Rome  to  give  ac- 
count of  himself.  On  his  way  thither  he  met 
with  Peter  Martyr^  a  man  of  kindred  vievra, 
and  they  both  agreed  to  flee  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  papal  power.  They  went  first  to  Ge- 
neva, and  thence  to  Augsburg,  where  Ockin 
{rablished  a  volume  of  sermons,  married,  and 
ived  from  1542  till  1 547.  From  Augsburg, 
both  Ochm  and.  Martyr  were  invited  into  Eng- 
land by  archbishop  Cranmer,  and  were  em- 
ployed in  reforming  that  country.  But  on 
the  accession  of  queen  Majry  in  1,558,  they 
were  obliged  to  quit  England.  Ochin  re- 
turned to  Strasburg,  and  in  1555  went  to 
Basle,  and  thence  to  Zurich,  where  he  be- 
came pastor  to  a  congregation  of  Italian  Prot- 
estants till  1563.  He  then  published  a  vol- 
ume of  dialogues,  in  one  of  which  he  repre- 
sented *polygamy  as  lawful  in  certain  cases, 
and  advanced  some  other  opinions  which  gave 
offence.  The  magistrates  of  Zurich  banish- 
ed him  from  the  canton.  He  retired  to  Basle 
in  mid-winter,  and  being  refused  an  asyloin 
there,  he  travelled  with  his  family  to  Poland, 
where  he  met  the  like  reception,  and  set  out 
for  Moravia ;  on  his  way,  he  and  family  were 
taken  sick,  two  sons  and  a  daughter  died,  he 
recovered  so  far  as  to  pursue  his  journey, 
but  died  three  weeks  after,  at  Slawkaw,  A.D. 
1564,  aeed  77.  He  is  said  to  have  impugn- 
ed the  doctrlBe  of  the  Trinity,  and'  the  An- 
titrinitarians  claim  him  as  one  of  their  sect. 
His  works  were  all  written  in  Italian,  and 
consisted  of  six  volumes  of  sermons,  com- 
mentaries on  the  epistles  to  the  Romana  and 
the  Galatians,  a  treatise  on  t&e  Lord's  sup- 
per, another  on  predestination  and  free-will, 
&c.  See  BayUf  I.  e.,  art.  Ockin. — ^Thbo- 
PHBASTUs,  or,  as  he  called  himself,  PhUimuM 
Aureelus^  TheophrattttA  Paraceltm  BombMt- 
tus  voH  Hohenheiniy  was  a  vain,  unlearned, 
but  ingenioua  alchymist,  physician,  and  phi- 
losopher of  Switzerland,  bom  in  1493.  He 
travelled  muth,  was  a  short  time  professor 
of  physic  at  Basle,  and  died  at  Saltsburg  in 
1541.  He  waa  the  father  of  the  sect  of 
TheotophiMtM,  a  sort  of  mystics  who  pre- 
tended to  derive  all  their 'knowledge  of  na 
tme  immediately  from  God.    See  Kset'  Of 
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who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  those  times,  will  reject  these  state, 
ments  in  the  gross ;  for  all  the  persons  that  are  charged  expressly  with  so 
great  a  crime,  cannot  be  acquitted  altogether.  Yet  if  the  subject  be  ex- 
amined  by  impartial  and  competent  judges,  it  will  appear  that  many  indi- 
viduals were  unjustly  impeached,  and  others  merited  slighter  reprobation. 

§  6.  That  all  the  arts  and  sciences  were  in  this  age  advanced  to  a  high- 
er  degree  of  perfection,  by  the  ingenuity  and  zeal  of  eminent  men,  no  one 
needs  to  be  informed.  From  this  happy  revival  of  general  learning,  the 
whole  Christian  population  of  Europe  derived  very  great  advantages  to 
themselves,  and  afterwards  imparted  advantages  to  other  nations,  even  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  world.  Princes  and  states  perceiving  the  vast 
utility  of  this  progress  of  knowledge,  were  every  where  at  much  expense 
and  pains  to  found  and  protect  learned  associations  and  institutions,  to  fos- 
ter and  encourage  genius  and  talent,  and  to  provide  honours  and  rewards 
for  literary  and  scientific  men.  From  this  time  onward  that  salutary  rule 
took  effect,  which  still  prevails  among  the  larger  and  better  part  of  the 
Christian  community,  of  excluding  all  ignorant  and  illiterate  persons  from 
the  sacred  office  and  its  functions.  Yet  the  old  contest  between  piety  and 
learning,  did  not  cease ;  for  extensively,  both  among  the  adherents  to  the 
Roman  pontiff  and  among  his  foes,  there  were  persons, — good  men  per- 
haps, but  not  duly  considerate, — who  contended  more  zealously  than  ever, 
thai  religion  and  piety  could  not  possibly  live  and  be  vigorous,  unless  all 
human  learning  and  philosophy  were  separated  from  it,  and  the  holy  sim- 
plicity  of  the  early  ages  restored. 

§  7.  In  the  first  rank  among  the  learned  of  that  age,  were  those  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  editing,  correcting,  and  explaining  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  to  the  study  of  antiquities,  to  the  cultivation  of  both 
those  languages,  and  to  elegant  composition  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Nu- 
merous  works  still  exist,  the  admiration  of  the' learned,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  finest  geniuses  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  prosecuted  these 
branches  of  learning  with  the  greatest  ardour,  and  even  considered  the 

{)reservation  of  religion  and  civil  institutions  and  the  very  life  of  all  solid 
earning  to  depend  on  these  studies.  And  though  some  of  them  might  go 
too  far  in  this  thing,  yet  ho  candid  man  will  deny,  that  the  prosecution  of 
these  studies  first  opened  the  way  for  mental  cultivation,  and  rescued  both 
reason  and  religion  from  bondage. 

§  8.  Those  who  devoted  themselves  principally  to  the  study  and  im- 
provement of  philosophy,  were  indeed  less  numerous  than  the  prosecutors 
of  elegant  literature,  yet  they  formed  a  body  neither  small  nor  contempti- 
ble. They  were  divided  into  two  classes.  The  one  laboured  to  discover 
the  nature  and  truth  of  things,  solely  by  contemplation  or  speculation ;  the 
other  recurred  also  to  experiments.  The  former  either  followed  their 
chosen  guides  and  master's,  or  they  struck  out  new  paths  by  their  own  in- 
genuity and  efforts.     Those  who  followed  masters,  either  fixed  their  eye 

clop^dia,    and    SchroecWa   Kirchengesch.  a  man  of  independence  to  correct  some  of 

seitder  Reform  ,  vol.  iii.,  p.  145,  &c. — Tau-  AristoiWs  opinions  concerning  God,  provi- 

RKLLus  {(Echslein),  a  philosopher  and  phy-  dence,  the  hnman  soul,  <^c.     He  thus  be- 

sician  of  \f  ompclgard,  who  taught  at  Basle  came  embroiled  with  the  friends  of  Aristotle 

and  AUorf,  lived  at  a  time  when  AristotU  as  his  opposers,  and  was  suspected  of  athe- 

reigned  with  boundless  sway  in  all  the  uni-  ism.     But  Dr.  Fcurlein  has  defended  him, 

versities ;  and  wishing  to  free  himself  from  in  a  Dissert,  apologetica.     See  SchlegeTs 

the  tyranny  of  the  Siagyrite,  he  ventured  aa  note. — TV.] 
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on  Plato,  (to  whom  many  in  Italy  especially  gave  the  preference)^  or  they 
followed  Aristotle,     The  professed  followers  of  Aristotle  were  moreover, 
greatly  divided  among  themselves.     For  while  many  of  them  wished  to 
preserve  the  old  methpd  of  philosophizing,  which,  by  the  doctors  that  still 
reigned  in  the  schools,  was  falsely  called  the  peripatetic;  others  wished  to 
see  Aristotle  taught  pure  and  uocontaminated,  that  is,  they  wished  to  have 
his  works  themselves  brought  forward  and  explained  to  the  youth.     Differ- 
ent  From  both,  were  those  who  thought,  that  the  marrow  only  should  be  ex. 
tracted  from  the  lucubrations  of  Aristotle^  and^hen  illumined  with  the  light 
of  elegant  literature  and  corrected  by  the  dictates  of  reason  and  sound 
theology,  should  thus  be  exhibited  in  appropriate  treatises.     At  the  head  of 
this  last  cleiss  of  peripatetics,  was  our  Philip  Melancthon.     Among  those 
discarding  the  dogmas  of  the  ancients  and  philosophizing  freely,  were  Je- 
rome Cardanus,  Bemhard  Telesius,  and  Thomas  Campaiidla ;  men  of  great 
and  splendid  genius,  yet  too  ipuch  devoted  to  the  fictions  and  visions  of 
their  own  fancies.     To  these  may  be  added  Peter  RamuSy  an  ingenious  and 
acute  Frenchman,  who  e;ccited  great  commotion  and  clamour,  by  publish. 
ing  a  new  art  of  reasoning  opposed  to  that  of  Aristotle  and  better  accom- 
modated to  the  use  of  orators.     From  nature  itself,  by  experiment,  by  in- 
spection, and  by  the  aid  of  fire,  penetrating  into  the  primary  elements  of 
things,  Theophrastus  Paracelsus  endeavoured  to  discover  and  demonstrate 
latent  truths.     And  his  example  was  so  approved  by  many,  that  a  new 
sect  of  philpsophers  soon  rose  up,  who  assumed  the  names  of  Fire  Phi' 
losophers  and  TheosophistSf  and  who,  attributing  very  little  to  human  reason 
and  refiection,  ascribed  every  thing  to  experience  and  divine,  illumina- 
tion.(Il) 

§  9.  These  efforts  and  cotnpetitions  among  men  of  genius,  besides  being 
highly  beneficial  in  many  other  respects,  corrected  in  several  places,  though 
they  did  not  entirely  cure,  that  barl^rous,  uncouth,  and  vile  method  of  treat, 
ing  religious  subjects  which  had  prevailed  among  Christians  in  the  prece- 
ding centuries.  The  holy  scriptures,  which  had  been  either  wholly  neg- 
lected or  interpreted  very  unsuitably,  now  held  a  far  more  conspicuous 
place  in  the  discussions  and  the  writings  of  theologians  ;  both  words  and 
things  were  more  critically  examined,  subjects  were  more  justly  and  lu- 
cidly analyzed,  and  th^  dry  and  insipid  style  which  the  old  schools  admi- 
red, was  exploded  by  all  the  better  informed.  These  improvements  were 
not  indeed  carried  so  far,'  that  nothing  was  left  for  succeeding  ages  to  cor- 
rect and  amend :  much  remained  that  was  imperfect.  Yet  he  must  be  un- 
grateful to  the  men  of  that  age,  or  a  very  incompetent  judge,  who  shall 
deny,  that  they  laid  the  foundation  of  all  those  excellences  by  which  the  theo- 
logians of  suWquent  times  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  former  ages. 

§  10.  Hence  the  true  nature  and  genius  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
even  the  best  and  most  learned  had  not  before  sufiicienXly  understood,  were 
placed  in  a  clearer  light,  being  drawn  up  as  it  were  from  a  deep  pit.  There 
is  indeed  error  enough,  still  existing  every  where  ;  yet  even  those  Chris. 
tian  communities  at  tl^is  day,  whose  errors  are  the  greatest  and  most  nu. 
merous,  have  not  such  crude  and  inconsistent  views  of  the  nature  and  de- 
sign of  Christianity  and  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  Christians,  as  were 
formerly  entertained  even  by  those  who  claimed  to  be  rulers  of  the  ehurch 

(11)  For  the  elucidation  of  these  matters  ica,  will  be  found  yery  nsefixl.  We  here 
iMmu  Brucker*M  Hittoiia  Philosophiv  crit-    only  aammatily  touch  apon  the  tnbject 
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and  chief  among  its  teachers.  This  improved  state  of  religipni  moreover, 
had  great  influence  in  correcting  and  softening  the  manners  of  many  na. 
tioBs,  who  before  were  coarse,  unpolished,  and  rude.  For  although  it  is 
Dot  to  be  denied,  that  other  causes  also  contributed  gradually  to  introduce 
and  establish  that  milder  and  more  cultivated  state  of  society  which  has 
prevailed  in  most  countries  of  Europe  since  the  times  of  LtUker,  yet  it  is 
very  clear,  that  the  religious  discussions  and  the  better  knowledge  of  many 
doctrines  and  duties  to  which  they  gave  rise,  have  contributed  very  much 
to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  men  their  former  ferocity  of  character.  Nor 
shall  we  go  wide  of  the  truth  when  we  add,  that  since  that  time  genuine  pi. 
ety  likewise  has  had 'more  friends  and  cultivators ;  though  they  have  always 
and  every  where,  been  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  the  ungodly. 


SECTION  III. 

THE  PARTICULAR  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


PART  L 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE   ANCIENT  CHURCHES. 


CHAPTER  L 

THB  HISTOKT  OF  THE  EOMISH  OE  LATIN  CHUECH. 

^  1.  The  Roman  Pontiff,  and  hit  Election.—^  2.  His  Power  circnmscribed.— ^  3.  Diaa- 
mement  respecting  it— ^  4.  Diminution  of  the  Romish  Choich.— f  6.  Plans  of  the 

Pontiffs  for  remedymg  this  Evil.    Missions.—^  6.  The  Egyptians  and  Armenians. 

^7,  8.  Neslorians.  Indians.—^  9.  Internal  Sute  of  the  Romish  Church  regulated  and 
fixed. — f  10.  Loyola,  the  Founder  of  the  Jesuits.— ^  II.  Nature  and  Character  of  this 
Older.— ^  12.  lu  Zeal  for  the  Pontiffs.-^  13.  The  Roman  Pontiffs.—^  14.  The  Cler- 
gr— 4  16.  Their  Lives.— ^  16.  The  Monks.  Old  Orders  reformed.—^  17,  18.  New 
Chcders.— ^  10.  The  State  of  Leaming.— ^  20.  Philosophy.—^  21.  Theological  Writen. 
— ^  22.  Principles  of  the  Romish  Religion.—^  23.  The  Council  of  Trent.— ^  24.  Sub- 
stance of  the  Catholic  Faith.— ^  26.  Ezegetic  Theology.—^  26.  Interpreters  of  Scrip- 
ture.—4  27.  Dogmatic  Theology.—^  28.  Practical  Theology.—^  29.  Polemic  Theology. 
— ^  30.  Controversies  in  the  Romish  Church. — ^  31 .  Their  greater  Controversies.—^  S. 

.  First  Controversy.— 4  33.  The  second.— ^  34,  The  third.— ^  36.  The  fourth.— ^  36. 
The  fifth.— ^  37.  The  sixth.— 4  38.  Controversy  with  Michael  Bains.— ^  39.  ContiD. 
Twsy  with  the  Jesuita,  Less  and  Hamel. — ^  40.  Molinist  ContioTeisy. — ^  41.  Congie- 
gttiona  on  the  Aids.--^  42.  Ceremonies  and  Rites. 

^  1 .  The  Romish  or  Latin  church  is  a  community  extending  very  widely 
over  the  world,  the  whole  of  which  is  Subject  to  the  single  bishop  of  Rome ; 
who  claims  to  be  hereditary  successor  to  the  office  afid  to  all  the  preroga- 
tives  of  St.  PeUr,  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  or  the  supreme  bishop  of  the 
ChriBtian  church  universal,  aod  the  legate  and  vicegerent  of  Jesus  CkruL 
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This  mighty  prelate  is  cbosen,  at  this  day,  by  a  select  number  of  the  Ra. 
mish  clergy ;  namely,  by  six  Jjish/opa  in  the  vicincUge  of  Rome,  filly  rectors 
or  presbyters  of  churches  in  Rome,  and  fourteen  overseers  or  deacons  of 
Romish  hospitals  or  deciconries ;  all  of  whom  are  called  by  the  ancient 
appellation  of  cardinal^.  These  cardinals^  when  deliberating  respecting 
the  choice  of  a  new  pontiff,  are  shut  up  in  a  kind  of  prison  which  is  called 
the  eondavef  that  they  may  the  more  expeditiously  bring  the  difficult  busi- 
ness to  a  close.  No  one,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  college  of  cardituUs 
and  also  a  native  Italian,  can  be  made  head  of  the  thurch ;  nor  can  all 
those,  who  are  Italian  Gar(linals.(l )  Some  are  excluded  on  account  of  their 
birthplace,  others'  on  account  of  their  course  of  life,  and  others  for  other 
causes.  Moreover  the  German  Roman  emperors,  and  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain,  have  acquired  either  liegally  or  by  custom,  the  right  of  qxcIu- 
ding  those  they  disapprove  from  the  list  of  candidates  for  this  high  office; 
Hence,  there  are  very  few  in  the  great  body  of  cardinals,  who  are  papable, 
as  the  common  phrase  ,is ;  tHat  is,  who  are  so  bom  and  of  such  character, 
istics,  that  the  august  functions  of  a  pope  can  fall  to  their  lot. 

§  2.  The  Roman  pontiff  does  joQt  enjoy  ^  power  which  has  no  limita* 
tions  or  restraints.  For  whatever  he  decrees  in  the  sacred  republic,  he 
must  decree  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  hrdhrenj  that  is  of  the 
cardinalSj  who  are  his  counsellors  and  ministers  of  state.  In  questions  of 
a  religious  nature  likewise,  and  in  theological  controversies,  he  must  take 
the  opinion  and  judgment  of  theologians.  The  minor  matters  of  business 
moreover,  are  tiistributed  into  several  species,  and  committed  to  the  man. 


(I)  The  reader  may  conaalt  Jo.  Fred, 
Mayer* 9  Cominent.  de  electione  Pontif.  Ro- 
man., Hamb.,  1691,  4to.  The  ceremoniale 
fliectionis  et  coronationis  Pontificia  Romani, 
was  not  long  since  pablisbed  by  Jo.  GerK 
Metuehen,  Frankf.,  1782,  4to.  [To  be  eli- 
ffible,  Ist.  A  man  mast  be  of  mature  age ; 
for  ihe  electors  then  hope,  that  their,  turn 
'  may  com6  to  be  elected.  Besides,,  a  pope 
50  or  more  years  old,  will  be  more  likely  to 
mle  discreetW  and  sacaciously.  2dly.  He 
be  an  Italian ;  tor  a  foreigner  might 


lemoye  the  papal  residence  out  of  the  coun- 
try. 3dly.  lie  must  not  be  the  subj^t  of 
any  distingnished  prince,  but  roust  be  a  na- 
tive subject  of  the  holy  see  ;  for  otherwise 
lie  might  promote  the  interests  of  his  hered- 
itary prince,  io  the  injurv  of  the  holy  see. 
4thly.  Monka^are  not  readily  preferred  ;  lest 
they  should  confer  too  many  privileges  on 
their  own  order.  SthW.  Nor  are  those  who 
have  been  ministers  ofstate,  ambassadors,  or 

Cioners  of  distinguished  princes.  6thly. 
such  as  have  been  much  engaged  in  po- 
litical affaire.  Tthly.  No  one  who  has  nu* 
meroos  relatives,  especially  poor  ones ;  en 
whom  he  might  exhaust  the  apostolical  treaa- 
ury.  From  theae  causes,  mo  choice  gener- 
ally falls  ai  the  present  day*  npon  either 
leuned  or  devout  popes. — There  are  four 
methods  of  choosing  a  pope.  I.  By  ocnui- 
ny;  that  is  by  billot.    A  golden  cop  is 

Vol.  III.— L 


placed  on  the  altar,  into  which  each  cardinal 
casts  a  sealed  vote  ;  and  to  make  out  a  re^ 
nlar  choice,  one  man  must  have  the  soffragea 
of  two  thiids  of  the  cardinals.  II.  By  oc- 
ees9.  This  method  is  resorted  to,  when  a 
candidate  has  many  votes,  but  not  endugh  to 
constitute  a  choice,  and  a  trial  is  made  to 
bring  some  of  the  other  cardinal*  to  accedo 
to  his  election.  It  is  properly  a  new  scru- 
tiny, thouffh  the  ballots  are  of  a  different 
form.  III.  By  compromiot;  that  is,  when 
the  conclave  continues  long,  and  the  cardi- 
nala  cannot  agree,  they  transfer  the  election 
to  two  or  three  cudinals,  and  agree  to  abide 
by  their  choice.  IV.  BymspiraHan.  When 
the  cardinals  have  become  weary  of  their 
lonff  confinement,  sometimes  one  or  mop^e 
of  them  will  clamorously  annonnce  an  indi- 
vidual as  |>ope,  and  the  party  in  his  favodr 
bein^  previously  apprized  of  the  measure, 
join  m  the  outcry,  till  the  cardinals  in  opp»; 
aition,  through  fear,  join  in  the  general  clam- 
our. A  pope  thus  chosen  by  tfurptro/ton,  ii 
particularly  revered  by  the  Italians,  notwith- 
atanding  their  belief  that  there  can  be  no 
election  by  inspiration,  nnless  the  cardinals 
have  previously  conducted  foolishly  .^SdU. 
See  also  Roes'  Cyclopedia,  ait.  Conclave : 
and  the  Ceremonial  of^the  election  of  a  pon- 
tiff, ratified  by  Gregory  XY.,  A.D.  16S3,  in 
the  BuUarium  Magniim,  torn,  iii.',  p.  46i« 
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tgemcnt  and  trust  of  certain  boards  of  comnnissioners  called  eongregatuma, 
over  which  one  or  more  cardinals  preside. (2)  What  these  boards  deem 
salutary  or  right,  is  ordinarily  approved  by  the  pontiff;  and  must  be  ap- 
proved,  unless  there  are  very  cogent  reasons  for  the  contrary, .  From  such 
a  constitution  of  the  sacred  republic,  many  things  must  often  take  place  far 
otherwiBe  than  would  meet  the  wishes  of  the  pontiff;  nor  are  those  well 
informed  as  to  the  management  of  affairs  at  Rome,  who  suppose  that  he 
who  presides  there,  is  the  cause  of  all  the  evils,  all  the  faults,  all  the  con- 
tests and  commotions  that  occur  there.(8) 


(3)  The  court  of  Rome  is  minutely  de- 
tcribed  by  Jac.  Aymon,  in  a  book  enti- 
tled, Tableau  de  la  Cour  de  Rome,  Hagfue, 
1707«  8vo ;  a^  by  Jerome  Umadoro^  Rela- 
tion-do la  Cour  de  Rome,  et  des  Ceremo» 
niea  ^ot  s'y  obaervent,  which  (translated 
from  the  Italian  into  French)  Jo.  Bapt. 
JLab^t  has  subjoined  to  his  Travels  in  Spain 
and  Italy;  Voyages  en  EsBsgne  et  Itahe, 
tome  yiii.,  p.  105,  dtc.  On.  the  Romish 
congregations  or  colleges,  besides  Dorotheus 
Ascianus^  (de  Montibus  pietatis  Romanis, 
p.  610,  dec),  Hunoli  Plettenhurg  has  a 
particular  treatise,  Notitia  tribunalium  et 
eongregationum  curis  Remana,  Hildesh., 
.  1693,  8vo. — [The  congregations  are  prop- 
erly boards  of  commissioners,  meeting  at 
stated,  times,  with  full  and  definitive  powers 
within  certain  limits,  to  decide  summarily 
all  controversies,  and  to  control  and  manage 
all  business  that  falls  within  their  respective 
proYinces.  They  have  their  own  secretaries, 
beep  records  of  their  proceedings,  may  send 
jbr  persons  and  papers,  call  on  professional 
and  learned  men  for  their  opinions,  and  are 
bound  in  certain  cases  to  consult  the  pontiff 
before  they  come  to  a  decision.  The  num- 
ber and  the  specific  duties  of  the  several 
congregations,  vary  from  time  to  time,  aa 
the  popo  and  his  council  see  fit  to  ordain. 
Besides  these  permanent  congregations,  oth- 
ers are  created  for  special  occasions,  and 
expire  when  their  business  is  closed.  Six- 
tus  V.  in  the  y^ar  1587,  established  fifteen 
permanent  congregationSt  composed  most  of 
them  of  five -cardinals  each,  and  none  of  them 
of  less  than  three.  They  were,  I.  The  con- 
gregation of  the  holy  Inquisition ;  the  su- 
preme inquisitorial  tribunal  for  all  Christen- 
dom. In  this  the  pope  presided  in  person. 
II.  The  congregation  on  letters  of  grace, 
dispensations,  &c.  III.  The  congregation  on 
the  erection,  unioh,  and  dismemberment,  of 
churches,  bishoprics,  &c.  IV".  The  congre- 
gation for  supplying  the  ecclesiastical  states 
with  corn,  and  preventing  scarcity.  V.  The 
congregation  on  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies. 

VI.  The  congregation  for  providing  and  reg- 
ulatioga  papal  neet,  to  consist  of  ten  ships. 

VII.  Tb«  congregation  oA  the  Index  of  pro^* 


hibited  books.  VIII.  The  congregation  for 
interpretinsand  executing  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  except  as  to  the  articles  of 
faith.  IX.  The  congregation  for  relief,  in 
cases  of  oppression  in  the  ecclesiastical 
states.  X.  The  congregation  on  the  uni- 
versity of  Rome ;  with  a  general  inspection 
of  all  Catholic  seminaries.  XI.  The  con- 
gregation on  the  different  orders  of  monks. 
All.  The  congregation  to  attend  to  the  sppli- 
cations  of  bislH>ps  and  other  prelates.  XIII. 
The  congregation  on  Ahe  roads,  bridgea, 
and  aqueducts  of  the  Romish  territory. 
XIV.  The  con^egation  for  superintending 
the  Vatican  prmting  esublishment.  XV. 
The  congregation  on  the  applications  of  all 
citizens  of  the  eccleataatical  statea,  in  civil 
and  criminal  matters.  See  the  ordinance 
establishing  these  several  congregations,  in 
the  Butlarium  Magnum,  tom.  ii.,  p.  677,  <&c. 
Considerable  alterations  were  afterward* 
made,  as  to  the  number,  duties,  and  powers 
of  the  Romish  congregations. — Tr."] 

(3)  Hence  originated  that  important  dis- 
tinction, which  the  French  and  others  wha 
hsTe  had  contests  with  the  Roman  pontifb 
Tery  frequently  make,  between  the  Roman 
jtonttff,  and  the  Ronush  court.  The  court 
IS  often  severely  censured,  while  the  pontiff 
is  spared,  and  that  justly.  For  the  fnthera 
and  the  congregations,  who  possess  rights 
which  the  pontiff  must  not  infringe,  plot  and 
effect  many  things,  without  the  Knowledge 
and  against  the  will  of  the  pontiff. — [It  may 
be  worthy  of  remark,  that  altboush  the 
Romish  ehurch  is  a  political  body,  wnich  is 
governed  like  other  kingdoms  and  states, 
yet  in  this  cfommonwealth  every,  thing  is 
called  by  a  different  name.  The  ghostly 
king,  is  called  the  pope  or  f&ther;  his  min- 
isters of  state  are  called  cardiniUs  ;  his  en- 
voys of  the  highest  rank,  are  called  Ugaie$ 
a  latere^  and  those  of  a  lower  order,  0009* 
tolieal  Hufidos.  His  chancery  is  called  aaUh 
ria ;  his  boards  of  commissioners  and  judica* 
tures,  are  congregations ;  his  supreme  couit 
of  instice,  is  named  ihe'ro^a  ;  and  his  coud* 
sellors  of  state,  are  called  auditon  of  tk§ 
roia  (auditores  rolae}.— iScM.] 
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^  B.  Respecting  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  this  spiritual  monarchy 
however,  its  oWn  citizens  disagree  very  much.  And  hence  the  authority 
of  the  Romish  prelate  and  of  his  legates,  is  not  the  same  in  all  countries ; 
but  in  some  it  is  more  circumscribed  and  limited,  in  others  more  extensive 
and  uncontrolled.  The  pontiff  himself,  indeed,  as  well  as  his  courtiers 
and  friends,  claim  for  him  the  highest  supremacy ;  for  he^  contends  not 
only  that  all  spiritual  power  and  majesty  reside  primarily  in  him  alone, 
and  are  transmitted  in  certain  portions  from  him  to  the  inferior  prelates, 
but  also  that  his  decisions  made  from  the  chair,  are  correct  beyond  even 
the  suspicion  of  error.  On  the  contrary  very  many,  of  whom  the  French 
are  the  most  distinguished,  maintain  that  a  portion  of  spiritual  jurisdiction 
emanating  immediately  from  Jestu  Christy  is  possessed  by  each  individual 
bishop  ;  and  that  the  whole  resides  in  the  pastors  collectively,  or  in  eccle- 
siastical  councils  duly  called ;  while  the  pontiff,  separately  from  the  b»dy 
of  the  church,  is  liable  to  err.  This  long  controversy  may  be  reduced  to 
this  simple  question :  Is  the  Romish  prelate  the  lawgiver  of  the  church, 
or  only  the  guardian  and  executor  of  the  laws  enacted  by  Christ  and  by 
the  church  ?  Yet  there  is  no  prospect  that  this  controversy  will  ever  ter- 
minate, unless  there  should  be  a  great  revolution ;  becaiise  the  parties 
are  not  agreed  respecting  the  judge  who  is  to  decide  it.  (4) 

§  4.  The  Romish  church  lost  much  of  its  ancient  splendour  and  glory, 
from  the  time  that  the  native  aspect  of  the  Christian  religion  and  church 
was  portrayed,  and  exhibited  before  the  nations  of  Europe,  by  the  efforts 
of  Jjutker*  For  many  opulent  countries  .of  Europe  withdrew  themselves, 
some  of  them  entirely  and  others  in  part,  from  adherence  to  its  laws  and 
institutions ;  and  this  defection  greatly  diminished  the  resources  of  the  Ro« 
man  pontiffs.  (5)     Moreover  the  kmg^  and  princes  who  chose  not  to  abandon 


(4)  The  aiguments  need  -by  the  friends  of 
the  pontifical  claims,  may  be  seen  in  Rob- 
ert BeUarmin^  and  numerous  others,  who 
have  written  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  pontiffs ;  and  whose  works  form  a 
huge  collection,  made  by  Thomat  Roceo' 
herti.  Even  among  the  French,  Matthew 
Pttitdidier  lately  defended  the  pontifical 
power,  in  his  book  Sar  Tautorit^  et  infal- 
libility des  Papes,  Luzembours,  1724, 8yo. 
The  arguments  commonly  eropToyed  to  sup- 
port the  opinion  adopted  by  the  French  cler- 

Eand  by  those  who  accord  with  them,  may 
best  learned   from  yarioos  writings  of 
Bdnmnd  Hicher  and  John  Latinoi. 

(5)  [Yet  the  popes  still  have  veireoa* 
siderabie  revenues,  notwithstanding  there  ia 
no  eooniry  in  the,  world  where  more  beg- 
gars are  to  be  met  with  than  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical states,  snd  while  the  apostolical  treas- 
ury is  always  very  poor :  for  1st.  The  pope 
has  many  clerical -livings  at  his  disposal; 
Botie  of  which  are  readily  given  away.  In 
particular,  he  disposes  of  all  the  livings 
whose  incumbents  happen  to  die  at  hie 
court ;'  and  also  the  livings  of  those  that  die 
io  what  are  called  the  pontifical  months. 
Sdly.  He  confirms  the  election  to  cathedral  - 


'  chapters  by  the  spiritual  founders,  with  his 
bulls  of  confirmation,  which  always  cost 
'  large  sums.  3dly.  He  draws  the  anruUegf 
or  the  incomes  of  the  first  year  -of  incum«> 
bency,  in  bishoprics  and  archbishoprics. 
4thly.  He  exacts  a  certaui  sum  for  the  ba^e 
of  spiritual  knighthood  in  the  Romish  church, 
or  ^r  the  paUtum  of  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops. This  is  properly  a  neckcloth,  which 
answers  to  the  riband  or  garter  of  secular 
knighthood,  and  is  worn  by  distinguished 
preuites  when  they  say  mass  and  on<tne  oth- 
er solemn  occasions.  6thly.  There  are  cer- 
tain cases  reserved  for  the  popes,  {catu^ 
TMertati,)  in -which  no  father  confessor  caa 
give  absolution  or  a  dispensation,  and-  i» 
which  the  granting  dispensations  brings  » 
large  revenue  to  the  popes  :  for /example,  in 
matrimonial  cases,  in  the  relinquishment  of 
the  clerical  office,  monastic  vows,  dec  And 
finally,  the  pope  has  power  to  impose  tetr»- 
ordinary  payments  and  contributions  on  hk 
clerical  subjects ;  which  are  called  sribtidies. 
The  monks  also  must  pay  an  anntSal  sum  to 
the  pope  for  his  protection,  which  is  called 
the.colUcts,  ■  Thus  the  pope  is  in  reality  an 
opulent  lord,  even  since  the  reformation ; 
and  he  does  not  lack  means  for  enriching 
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the  old  form  of  religion*  learned  from  the  writings  and  discussions  of  the 
ProU^iants^  much  more  clearly  and  correctly  than  before,  that  the  pontiff 
had  set  up  numberless  claims  without  any  right ;  and  that  if  the  pontifical 
power  should  remain  such  as  it  was  before  iMther^s  time,  the  civil  gov- 
ernments could  not  possibly  retain  their  dignity  and  majesty.  And  hence^ 
partly  by  secret  and  artful  measures,  and  partly  by  open  opposition,  they  eve* 
ry  where  set  bounds  to  the  immoderate  ambition  of  the  pontiffs,  who  wish* 
ed  to  control  all  things  secular  as  well  as  sax;red  according  to  their  own 
pleasure :  nor  did  the  pontic  deem  it  prudent  to  avenge  these  darings,  as 
formerly,  by  means  of  interdicts  and  crusades.  Even  the  countries  which 
still  acknowledge  the  pontiff  as  the  supreme  lawgiver  of  the  church,  and 
as  incapable  of  erring,  (and  which  are  called  coufUries  of  obedience,  terras 
obedientiaB,)  nevertheless  confine  his  legislative  powers  within  narrower 
limits. 

§  6.  To  repair  in  some  measure  this  very  great  loss,  the  pontiff  la- 
boured much  more  earnestly  than  their  predecessors  had  done,  to  extend 
the  bounds  of  their  kingdom  out  of  Europe,  both  among  the  nations  not 
Christian  and  among  the  Christian  sects.  In  this  very  iinportant  business, 
first  the  Jesuits,  and  afterwards  persons  of  the  other  monastic  orders, 
were  employed.  Yet  if  we  except  the  achievements  of  Francis'  Xavier 
and  his  associates  in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  which  have  been  ahready 
noticed,  very  little  that  was  great  and  splendid  was  accomplished  in  this 
century,  the  arrangements  for  this  business  being  not  yet  p^erfected.  The 
Portuguese  having  opened  a  passage  to  the  Abyssinians  who  followed  the 
dogmas  and  the  rites  of  the  Monophysites,  there  was  a  fine  opportunity  for 
at^mpts  to  bring  that  nation  under  subjection  to  the  Romish  see.  Hence 
first,  John  Bermudes  was  sent  to  them  decorated  with  the  title  of  patriard^ 
of  the  Abyssinians ;  and  afterwards,  this  mission  was  committed  to  J^no- 
Hus  Loyola  and  his  associates.  (6)  Various  circumstances,  and  especially 
the  war9  of  the  nation,  which  the  Abyasinian  emperor  hoped  to  terminate 
favourably  by  the  aid  of  the  Portuguese,  seemed  at  first  to  promise  sue- 
himself,  notwithstanding  his  public  troasuiy    son  to  Barretus.    Ten  other  Jesuit*  of  in- 


is  always  poor.  F^  the  disposal  of  all  these 
nmis  is  in  his  hands  ;  and  he  can  let  a  por- 
tion of >  them  flow  into  his  treasury,  or  he 
can  bestow  them  on  his  relations  and  de- 
pendints,  or  apply  them  to  establishments 
that  will  make  his  name  immortal. — Sekl.] 
(6)  [Friendly  intercourse  between  the 
emperor  of  Abyssinia  and  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal, con^menced  as  early  as  the  year  1514, 
when  the  former  sent  an  ambassador  to  the 
latter.  In  1521  the  same  emperor,  Davids 
sent  an  envoy  to  the  pope  i^  Rome ;  who 
resumed  a  very  kind  answer.  In  1645  CUU' 
ihu  the  son  of  David,  applied  to  John  III. 
king  of  Portugal,  to  aend-him  seve.ral  priests 
and  artists.  The  king  applied  to  Loyola,  to 
designate  some  of  his  followers  for  the  eo- 
ttfiprlse.  Loyola  did  so  ;  and  the  pope  or- 
dained John  Nonius  Barrelus  of  Portugal, 
natriarcfa  of  Abyssinia  *,  Andrew  Omedus  a 
Neapolitan,  bishop  of  Nice ;  and  Melehior 
Comeriug  of  Portugal,  bishop  of  Hierapolis ; 
the  two  last  to  b*  eoadjutors  and  soceeft* 


feriorrank,  were  joined  with  them.  Hiefy 
all  sailed  from  Portugal  in  the  year  1555 ; 
but  on  their  arrival  at  Goa,  they  found  that 
the  Abyssinian  emperor  Claudius,  was  mti 
disjposed  to  subject  his  kingdom  to  the  poll* 
tifff  Barretts  therefore  stayed  in  India, 
where  he  was  a  successful  missionary  -till 
his  death.  Ornedut  went  to  Abyssinia  with 
a  few  companions,  and  was  there  imprison- 
ed. Claudius  had  been  slain  in  battle  in 
1569,*and  his  brother  and  successor  Adamus, 
was  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  Christians. 
After  twenty  years  labour  in  Abyssinia,  (hie- 
dus  died  A.D.  1577.'  His  companions  died 
one  after  another,  till,  in  the  year  1597, 
Francis  Lupus  the  last  of  them  expired, 
and  left  the  handful  of  Catholics  without  a 
priest.  See  Nie.  Godignus^  de  Abassino- 
rum  rebus,  deque  ^tbiopisB  Patriarchis,  Jo. 
Non.  Baireto  et  Andr.  Oviedo.,  Lugdv,  1616, 
8vo,  and  Od.  Ravnald^s  Annales  Ecdes. 
on  the  yean  8pecined.«-7V.] 
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cess' to  the  enterprise.  But  in  process  of  time  it  appeared,  .that  the  at* 
tachmont  of  the  Abyssinians  to  the  principles  of  their  progenitors  was  too 
strong  to  be  eradicated ;  and  with  the  close  of  ttiis  century,  the  Jesuits 
nearly  lost  all  hope  of  success  among  them. (7) 

§  6.  To  the  Copts  or  Egyptians,  who  were  closely  connected  with  the 
Abyssinians  in  religion  and  ecclesiastical  customs,  Christopher  Roderic^  a 
famous  Jesuit,  was  sent  by  authority  of  Pius  IV.  in  the  year  1562.  He 
returned  to  Rome  with  nothing  but  fkir  words^  although  he  had  laboured 
to  overcome  Gabriel^  then  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  with  very  rich 
presents  and  with  subtle  arguments.(8)  But  near  the  close  of  the  century, 
in  the  year  1594,  when  CUmejU  VIII.  was  head  of  the  Romish  church,  the 
envoys  of  an  Alexandrian  patriarch  whose  name  was  likewise  Gahriely  ap- 
peared as  suiters  at  Rome ;  which  caused  very  great  exultation  .at  the 
time  among  the  friends  of  the  Romish  court.(9)  But  this  embassy  is  justly 
suspected  by  ingenuous  men  even  of  the  Romish  community ;  and  it  was 
probably  contrived  by  the  Jesuits,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  Abys. 
sinians,  who  generally  followed  the  example  of  the  Alexandrians,  to  em. 
brace  more  readily  the  communion  of  the  Roman  pontiff.(10)  Nothing 
certainly  occurred  afterwards  in  Egypt,  to  indicate  any  partiality  of  the 
Copts  towards  the  Romans. — A  part  of  the  Armenians  had  long  manifested 
a  veneration  for  the  Roman  pontiff,  without  however  quitting  the  institu- 
tions and  rites  of  their  Others ;  of  which  more  will  be  said  when  we  come 
to  the  hisfbry  of  the  Oriental  church.  A  larger  accession  was  anticipated 
from  S^rapion  a  man  of  wealth  and  devoted  to  the  Romans,  who,  though 
the  Armenians  had  two  patriarchs  already,  was  created  a  third  patriarch 
in  the  year  1593,  in  order  to  free  his  nation  from  oppressive  debt.  But 
he  was  soon  after  sent  into  exile  by  the  Persian  monarch,  at  the  instiga. 
tion  of  the  other  Armenians ;  and  with  him  all  the  delightful  anticipations 
of  the  Romans  came  to  nothing.(ll) 

§  7.  In  the  year  1551,  a  great  conte^  arose  among  the  Nestorians,  or 
Chaldeans  as  they  are  called,  respecting  the  election  of  a  new  patriardi ; 
one  party  demanding  Simeon  Barmanuu,  and  another  Suiaka.     The  latter 

(7)  See  Job  LuiolpM  Hiatoria  iEUiio-  embassy  which  Baronhu  so  exultingly  ez- 
pica ;  and  the  notes  on  that  history,  passim,  tols.  Bat  he  errs  very  much  when  he  sup- 
mkh  Geddes,  Church  History  of  Ethiopia,  poses,  that  only  Richard  Simon  relying  on 

tl20,  dec.     Henry  U  Grand's    Diss,   de  the  fallaeious  testimony  of  George  Dmua, 

conversion  des  Abyssins,  p.  25,  which  is  has  opposed  itr    For  Thomas  a  Jesu  a  Car- 

the  ninth  of  the  Diss  subjoined  to  Jerome  melite,  did  so  ;  lib.  vi.  de  conversions  om- 

Lobo^s    Voyage     Historique  d*Abyssinie ;  nium  gentium  procuranda  ;  and  others  have 

Matth.  Vtyss.  la  Ctoze,  Histoire  du  Chris-  done  so.     See  Mich.  Geddes,  Church  His- 

tianisme  en  Ethiopie,  liv.  ii.,  p.  90,  dec.  tory  of  Ethiopia,  p.  231,  232.    t^^hoever 

(8)  Franc.  Saehinus,  Historia  Societat.  reads  the  documents  must  be  sensible  that 
Jesu,  pt.  ii.,  lib.  ▼.  Enteh.  Rtnauiot,  His-  they  all  bear  the  marks  •f  being  the  compo- 
toria  Patriarchar.  Atexandrin.,  p.  611.  And  sition  of  one  person,  though  they  prpfess  to 
especially,  the  Histoire  de  la  Compagnte  de  be  the  letters  of  several  different  persons. 
Jetfus,  torn,  ii.,  p.  814,  dec.  The  reader  will  also  be  surprised  to  find  how 

(9)  The  documents  of  this  embassy,  em-  perfectly  at  home  the  writer  seems  to  be, 
blazoned  with  a  splendid  ezordiam,  are  sub-'  when  trumpeting  the  claims  of  the  pontiff 
joined  by  Casar  Baromus  to  the  sixth  vol-  to  universal  lordship,  and  when  detailing  the 
mne  of  his  Annales  Eccles.^  p.  707,  dec.  afTaiis  of  the  Romish  church. — 7r,] 

[p.  691-700],  ed.  Antwerp.  (11)  See  the   Nouveaux  Memoires  det 

(10)  Eu9€bius  RenaudoC,  in  his  Historia  Missions  do  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  dans  !• 
Patriarchar.  Alexandinor.,  p.  611,  612,  has  Levant,  torn,  iii.,  p.  1&,  188. 

•ndeav oared  to  re-establish  the  credit  oif  this 
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made  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  was  there  consecrated  In  the  year  1553,  by 
Julius  III.,  to  whom  he  swore  allegiance.  Julius  gave  to  this  new  patri- 
arch  of  the  Chaldeans  the  name  of  John;  and  sent  with  him  on  his  return 
,to  his  country,  several  persons  well  skilled  in  the  Syrian  language,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  Romish  dominion  among  the  Nestorians.  From 
that  time  onward  the  Nestorians  became  split  into  two  factions ;  and  were 
often  brought  into  the  most  imminent  peril,  by  the  opposing  interests  and 
contests  of  their  patriarchs.(12)  The  Nestorians  on  the  seacoast  of  India^ 
who  are  commonly  called  the  Christians  of  St,  ThomcLs,  were  cruelly  har- 
assed by  the  Portuguese,  to  induce  them  to  exchange  the  religion  of  their 
&thers  which  was  much  more  simple  than  the  Roman,  for  the  Romish 
worship.  The  consummation  of  this  business  was  reserved  for  Alexius 
MenexeSf  archbishop  of  Goa;  who  near  the  close  of  the  century,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Jesuits,  compelled  those  miserable,  reluctating,  and  unwilling 
people,  by  means  of  amazing  severities,  to  come  under  the  power  of  the 
Aoman  pontiff.  These  violent  proceedings  of  Menetes  and  his  associates^ 
have  met  the  disapprobation  of  persons  distinguished  for  wisdom  and  equity 
in  the  Romish  community.(18) 

§  8.  Most  of  these  missionaries  of  thfe  Roman  pontiff,  treated  the  Chris- 
tians  whom  they  wished  to  overcome,  unkindly  arid  unreasonably.  For 
they  not  only  required  them  to  give  up  the  opinions  in  which  they  differed 
from  both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  churches,  and  to  recognise  the  bishop 
of  Rome  as  a  lawgiver  and  vicegerent  of  Christ  on  the  earth  ;  but  they 
also  opposed  sentiments  that  deserved  toleration,  nay,  such  as  were  sound 
and  consonant  to  the  scriptures ;  insisted  on  the  abrogation  of  customs, 
rites,  and  institutions,  that  had  come  do^^n  from  former  times,  and  were 
not  prejudicial  to  the  truth ;  and  in  short,  required  their  entire  worship  to 
be  conducted  after  the  Romish  fashion.  The  Romish  court  indeed  found 
at  length  by  experience,  that  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  was  indiscreet, 
and  that  it  was  not  suited  to  the  successful  extension  of  the  empire  of  the 
pontiff.  Accordingly  the  great  business  of  missions  came  gradually  to  be 
conducted  in  a  nwre  wise  and  temperate  manner;  and  the  missionaries 
were  directed  to  make  it  their  sole  object,  to  bring  these  Christians  to  be- 
come  subjects  of  the  pontiff,  and  to  renounce  professedly  at  least  such 
opinions  as  had  been  condenmed  by  the  ecclesiastical  councils;  while  all 
other  things,  doctrines  as  well  as  the  practices  of  their  fathers,  were 
to  remain  inviolate.  And  this  plan  was  supported  by  certain  learned 
divines,  who  endeavoured  to  prove  though  not  always  successfully  and 
ftdrly,  that  there  was  but  little  difference  between  the  doctrines  of  the 
Greek  and  other  Oriental  Christians  and  those  of  the  Romish  church,  pro- 
vided they  were  estimated  correctly  and  truly,  and  not  according  to  the 
artificial  definitions  and  subtleties  of  the  Scholastic  doctorsc  This  plan  of 
using  moderation,  was  more  serviceable  to  the  Romish  interests  than  the 
old  plan  of  severity,  yet  it  did  not  produce  all  the  effects  its  authors  antici- 
pated. 

§  9*  In  guarding  and  fortifying  the  church  against  the  attacks  and  wilen 

(12)  ,Jos.  Simon  Axeman's  Bibliotbeca  Christianisme  de^  Indes,  Ifvr^  ii.,  p.  88,  dK. 

Orientalis  ClementiDa-Vaticana,  torn,  iii.,  pt.  iClavd,  Buchanan's  Christian  Kesearcbet 

ii.,  p.  clxiv.     See  below,  in  the  history  of  the  in  Asia,  p.  85,  drc.     M.  Geddes,  Hist,  of 

Orieptal  church.  the  Malabar  Church,  Lond.,  1694,  8vo  — 

/IS)  Matt,  VeysM.  la  Crozi^  Hbtoire  da  Tr.^ 
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of  adTersaries  without  and  adversaries  within,  no  little  pains  were  taken 
at  Rome,  from  the  age  of  Luther  onward.  For  that  most  effectual  method 
of  subdulig  heretics,  by  crusades^  being  laid  aside  on  account  of  the  alter- 
ed state  not  only  of  the  Romish  authority  but  of  all  Europe,  recourse  to 
other  means  and  other  policy  for  preserving  the  cliurch,  hecame  neces- 
sary. Hence  the  terrible  tribunals  of  the  Inquisition^  in  the  countries 
where  they  were  admitted,  were  fortified  and-  regulated  by  new  provisions. 
Colleges  were  erected  here  and  there,  in  which  young  men  were  trained 
by  continual  practice,  to  the  best  methods  of  disputing  with  the  adversaries 
of  the  pope.  The  ingress  into  the  church  of  books  that  might  corrupt  the 
minds  of  its  members,  was  prevented  or  rendered  extremely  difficult,  by 
means  of  what  were  called  expurgaiory  and  prohibitory  indices,  drawn  up 
by  the  most  sagacious  men.  The  cultivation  of  literature  was  earnestly 
recommended  to  the  clergy,  and  high  rewards  were  held  out  to  those  who 
aspired  to  pre-eminence  in  learning.  The  young  were  much  more  solidly 
instructed  in  the  precepts  and  first  principles  of  religion,,  than  before :  and 
many  other  means  for  the  safety  of  the  church  were  adopted.  Thus  the 
greatest  evils  often  produce  the  greatest  benefits.  And  the  advantages 
arising  from  these  and  other  regulationSf  would  not  perhaps  quite  to  the 
present  times  have  been  realized  by  the  Romish  church,  if  the  heretics  had 
not  boldly  invaded  and  laid  waste  her  territories. 

§  10.  As  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  accustomed  to  control,  defend,  and  en- 
large their  empire  principally  by  means  of  the  religious  orders  [or.  monks], 
who  from  various  causes  are  more  closely  connected  with  the  pontiffs  than 
the  other  clergy  and  the  bishops,  it  became  very  necessary,  after  the  urt'- 
fluccessful  contest  with  Luther,  that  some  new  order  should  be  established, 
wholly  devoted  to  the  pontifical  interests,  and  making  it  their  great  busi- 
ness to  recover  if  possible  what  was  lost,  to  repair  what  was  injured,  and 
to  fortify  and  guard  what  remained  entire.  For  thq  two  orders  of  MendL 
cantSf  [the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans],  by  whom  especially  the  pontiffii 
had  governed  the  church  for  some  centuries  with  the  best  effects,  had  from 
several  causes  lost  no  small  part  of  their  reputation  and  influence,  and 
therefore  could  not  subserve  the  interests  of  the.  church  as  efficiently  and 
successfully  as  heretofore.  Such  a  new  society  as  the  necessities  of  the 
church  demanded,  was  found  in  that  rioted  and  most  powerful  order,  which 
assumed  a  name  from  Jesus,  and  was  commonly  called  the  society  of  the 
Jesuits ;  but  by  its  enemies  it  was  named  the  society  of  Loyolites,  or  (from 
the  Spani^  name  of  its  founder)  the  Inighigls.{\^)  The  founder  of  it, 
Ignatius  Loyola,  was  a  Spanish  knight,  first  a  soldier  and  then  a  fanatic, 

(14)  The  principal  wriiers  coneeroing  ike  Ac.  {hj  Pierre  Queene^  euroomm^  Binari, 

order  of  Jesuits,  sre  enumerated  by  Chris-  to  A.D.  1572),  ed.  2d,  Utretcht,  1741, 3  ▼ok. 

topher  Aug.  Salig^  -Historia  Augustans  C6n-  12iqo.     Hisloire  generate  de  la  tiaisnance  et 

fessionis,  torn  ii.,  p.  73,  dec.     [Of  these,  the  des  pro^ds  de  la  Corap.  de  Jesus  (by  CArtf- 

mosl  valuable  as  general  works,  are  the  it>V  toph.   CqudreUe  and  Lotus  Adr.  le  Paige) 

lowing  :  Historia  Socictatis  Jesu,  to  the  year  6.  vols.  12mo,  Amsterd.,  1761, 1767.     Et- 

1626,  in  6  vols,  fol.,  by  roembera  of  the  so-  say  of  a  new  history  of  the  order  of  Jesotta 

ciety:    viz.,  part  i.  hy  Nie.    Orlandinus,  (in  German:   to  1565),  Berlin  and  Halle, 

Ant.,  1620;  parlii.by  K.  S««Ain«*,  ibid. ;  1769,  1770,  2  vols.  8vo;  General    Hist,  of 

part  iii.  and  iv.  by  the  same,  Rome,  1649,  the  Jesuits  from  the  rise  of  the  order  to  the 

1652  ;   part  v.  by  Pet.  Potsinvs  and  Jos.  present  ikne  (in  Germ.),  by  Pet.  Phil.  Wolf, 

Juvenduj,  Rome,  } 661  and  1710  ;  part  vi.  ed.  2d,  Lips.,  1803,  4  vols.dvo.     Pragmatic 

by  Jul.  Cordaro,  Rome,  1750.     Also,  His-  Hist,  of  the  order  of  JesuiU  from  their  oriffin 

tain  dee  laUgieaz  dfl  U  ComptgDie  de  Jesus,  to  the  fmaeot  time,  (in  Germ. ),  by  Jo^Chr. 
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an  illiterate  man,  but  of  an  exuberant  imagination.(15)    After  Tarious 
changes,  he  went  to  Rome,,  and  it  is  said,  was  there  trained  hj  the  in- 


Harenberg,  Hslle,  1760,  2  vols.  4to..  The 
two  last  are  conaidered  the  beat  aummaries. 
-TV] 

( 15)  Many  biographiea  uiLoyoUi  have  been 
composed  by  his  followen ;  most  of  which 
are  rather  eulogies  of  the  man,  than 'simple 
correct  statemenU  of  facts.  They  transmute 
common  events  into  prodigies.  [Of  this 
class  is  Jo.  Pet.  Maffei,  de  vita  et  moribas 
B.  P.  Ignstii  Loyola;  Douay,  1661,  12mo. . 
— Schl^  Recently  a  Frenchman,  who  calla 
himself  HercuUs  Ratiel  de  SelvCf  [an  ana- 
gram of  his  real  name,  pharUa  U  Vier, 
a  bookseller  at  the  Hague. — 7r.],  has  com- 
poaed  a  history  of  LayoUy  with  a  good  de- 
gree of  ingenuousness,  if  we  except  his  own 
witty  remarks.  It  is  divided  into  two  phrta, 
and  entitled :  Histoire  de  Tadmirable  Dom 
Jnigo  de  Guipuscoa,  (which  is  the  Spanish 
name  of  Jgnainu),  Chevalier  de  la  vi^rge  et 
Fonda  teur  de  la  Monarchic  de  Inighistes ; 
printed  at  the  Hague,  1736,  and  again  1739, 
8vo. — [Ignatius  Loyola  was  bom  at  the 
castle  of  Ixiyola,  in  the  district  of  Goipus- 
coa,  in  Biscay,  Spain,  A.D.  1491.  Tramed 
up  in  ignorance  and  in  vice,  at  the  ^ourt  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  he  early  became  a 
soldier,  and  bravely  commanded  Fampeluna, 
when  besieged  by  the  French  in  15S1. 
Here  he  had  his  leg  broken ;  and  during  a 
long  confinement,  amuaed  himself  with  read- 
ing romances.  A  Spanish  leeend  of  certain 
saints  being  put  into  his  hands,  led  him  to 
renounce  the  world,  and  become  a  samt. 
He  first  visited  the  shrine  of  the  holy  virgin, 
at  Montserrat  in  Catalonia  ;  hunff  his  arma 
on  her  altar,  and  devoted  himself  to  her,  as 
her  knight,  March  24th,  1522.  He  next 
went  in  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  to  Manresa, 
and  spent  a  year  among  the  poor  in  the  hos- 
pital. Here  he  wrote  his  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises, a  hook  which  was  not  pnnted  till  many 
years  after.  He  next  set  out  for  the  Holy 
Jjand.  From  Barcelona  he  sailed  to  Italy, 
*  obtained  the  blessing  of  the  pope,  proceeded 
to  Venice,  and  embarked  for  Joppa,  where 
he  arrived  in  August,  and  reached  Jerusalem 
in  Sept.,  1523.  AfWr  satisfying  his  curiosi- 
ty, he  returned  by  Venice  and  Genoa  to 
Barcelona,  where  he  commenced  the  study 
of  I^tin,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  or 
A.D.  1626,  removed  to  Alcala,  (Complu^ 
turn),  .and  commenced  reading  philosophy. 
His  stranfire  appearance  and  manner  of  life 
rendered  him  suspected,  and  caused  him  to 
he  apprehended  by  the  inquisitors.  They 
released  him  however,  on  condition  that  he 
should  not  attempt  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion iiU  after  four  years*  atudy.    Unwilling 


to  submit  to  thi^  restraint,  be  went  to  Salft- 
manca ;  and  pursuing  the  same  course  there, 
he  was  again  apprehended,  and  laid  under 
the  eame  restriction.  He  therefore  went  to 
Paria,  where  he  arrived  Feb.,  1528.  Hem 
he  lived  by  begging,  s^nt  much  time  in 
giving  religious  exhortations,  and  prosecuted 
a  course  of  philosophy  and  theolo^.  Sev- 
eral young  men  of  a  kindred  spint,  (smong 
whom  was,  the  celebrated  Francis  Xavier, 
the  apostle  of  the  Indies),  united  with  him 
in  a  kind  of  monastic  association,  in  1534. 
At  first  they  were  but  seven  in  nnmber,  but 
they  increaaed  to  ten.  At  length  they 
agreed  to  leave  Paris,  and  to  meet  in  Janu- 
ary, 1637,  at  Venice.  Loyola  went  to  Spain 
to  settle  some  affairs;  preached  there  with 
great  effect,  and  at  the  time,  appointed  joined 
his  associates  at  Venice.  As  they  purposed 
to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  they 
went  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  papal  benedio- 
tion,  apd  returned  to  Venice.  But  the  war 
with  the  Turks  now  suspended  all  inter- 
course with  Palestine,  and  they  could,  not 
obtain  a  passsge.  Not  to  be  idle,  they  dis- 
persed tnemselves  over  the  country,  and 
preached  everywhere.  Rome  now  became 
their  place  of  rendezvous.  While  thus  em- 
ployed, Ignatius  conceived  the  idea  of  form- 
ing a  new  and  peculiar  order  of  monks.  His 
companions  eame  into  the  plan ;  and  in 
1540,  they  applied  to  Paul  III.,  who  coo- 
firmed  their  institution  with  some  limiutions, 
and  afterwards,  in  1543,  without  those  limit- 
atione.  Loyola  was  chosen  general  of  the 
order  in  1541  He  resided  constantly  at 
Rome,  while  his  companions  spread  theiik- 
selves  everywhere,  labouring  to  convert 
Jews  and  heretics,  to  reform  the  vicious,  and 
inspire  men  with  a  religious  spirit.  H  is  sect 
incrcssed  rapidly ;  and  among  the  new  mem>- 
bers,  were  three  females.  But  they  gsve 
Loyola  so  much  trouble,  that  he  appli^  Im 
the  pope  for  a  decree  releaaing  them  from 
their  vow,  and  ordaining  that  the  society 
should  never  be  cumbered  with  female  mem- 
bers any  more.  After  obtaining  a  confirmap 
tion  of  his  ord^r  in  1550,  frOm  Julius  III., 
he  wished  to  resign  his  generalship  over  it ; 
but  hia  associstes  would  not  consent,  shd 
he  remained  their  general  till  his  death,  July 
31st,  1556.  He  was  beatified  by  Paul  V. 
A.D.  1609,  and  enrolled  amoni;  the  sainta 
by  Gregory  XV.  A.D.  1622.  When  LoyoU 
died,  bis  society  consisted  of  over  1000  pep- 
sons  ;  who  possessed  about  100  houses,  and 
were  divided  into  12  provinces,  Italy,  Sicily, 
Germany,  the  Netherlanda,  France,  AragoD, 
Castile,  the  south  qf  Spain,  Portugal  anA 
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•tructions  and  councils  of  certain  wise  and  acute  Qien,  so  that  he'  was  en« 
abled  to  found  such  a  society  as  the  state  of  the  church  then  required.(16) 

§  11.  The  Jesuits  hold  an  intermediate  place  between  the  rnonks  and  the  , 
secular  clergy,  and  approach  near  to  the  order  of  regular  canons.  For 
while  they  live  secluded  from  the  multitude  sind  are  under  vows,  like  monks^ 
yet  they  are  exempted  from  the  most  one/ous  duties  of  monks,  the  canoB.. 
ical  hours,  and  the  like ; .  in  order  that  they  may  have  more  time  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth,  for  writing  books,  guiding  the  minds  of  the  religious, 
and  other  services  useful  to  the  church.  The  whole  society  is  divided  into 
thre^  classes ;  namely,  the  professors,  who  live  in  houses  of  the  professors; 
the  Scliolastics,  who  teach  youth  in  their  colleges  ;  and  the  novices,  who  re- 
side in  the  houses  erected  especially  for  them.  The  professors,  in  addition 
to  the  three  common  vows  of  monks,  are  bound  by  a  fourth,  by  which  they 
engage  before  God  that  they  will  instantly  go  wherever  the  Roman  pontiff 
shall  at  any  time  bid  them ;  and  they  have  no  revenues,  or  are  Mendicqnis 
and  live  on  the  bounties  of  the  pious.  The  others,  and  especially  the  resi- 
dents in  the  colleges,  have  very  ample  possessions,  and  must  afford  assistance 
when  necessary  to  the  professors.  If  compared  with  the  other  classes^  the 
professors  are  faw  in. number,  and  are  generally  men  of  prudence,  skilful 
in  business,  of  much  experience,  learned, — ^in  a  word,  true  and  perfect  Jes- 
uits. The  others  are  Jesuits  only  in  a  looser  elense  of  the  tbrm ;  and  are 
rather  associates  of  the  Jesuits,  than  real  Jesuits.  The  mysteries  of  the 
society  are  imparted  only  to  a  few  of  the  prcfessors,  aged  men,  of  long  ex- 
perience, and  of  the  most  tried  characters ;  the  rest  are  entirely  ignorant 
ofthem,(17) 


Brazil,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Eaat  Indies.  See 
BayU^  Diet.  hiat.  crit.,  article  Loy6la,  and 
Sckroeekk's  Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reform., 
TOl-  iii.,  p.  616,  dtc.— Tr.] 

(16)  Not  only  Protestants  but  also  many 
Roman  Catholics,  and  they  men  of  leaminff 
and  discrimination,  deny  that  Loyola,  had 
learning  enough  to  compose  the  writings  as- 
cribed to  him,  or  genius  enough  to  form 
•uch  a  society  as  originated  from  him.  On 
the.  contrary,  they  say,  that  some  very  wise 
and  superior  men  guided  and  controlled  his 
mind;  and  that  better  educated  men  than 
he,  composed  the  works  which  bear  his 
name.  See  Mich.  Geddes,  Miscellaneous 
Tracts,  toI.  iii-,  p.  429.  Most  of  his  wri- 
tiiigo  are  suppoeed  to  bave  been  produced 
by  Jo.  de  Palanco,  his  secretary.  See  M. 
V.  la  Croit^  Histoire  du  Christ.  d'Ethiopie, 
p.  55,  271.  His  spiritual  Exer^ses  (Exer- 
eitia  Spiritualia),  the  Benedictines  say,  were 
transcril>ed  from  the  work  of  a  Spanish  Ben- 
edictine, whose  name  was  Cimeros.  See 
Jordan^  Vie  de  Mr.  la  Croze,  p.  83,  dec. 
The  constitutions  of  the  society,  it  is  said, 
were  drawn  up  by  Laijuz  and  Salmeront  two 
learned  men  who  were  amOng  his  first  asso- 
ciates. See  Histoire  de  la  Compagnie  de 
Jesus,  torn  i.,  p.  115.  die. 

(17)  [The  general  of  the- order  held  his 
office  for  life,  under  certain  limitations ;  was 

Vol.  IIL— M 


to  reside  constantly  at  Rome ;  and  had  a  se- 
lect council  to  advise  him,  and  to  execute 
his  orders.  His  authority  over  the  whole 
order,  and  over  every  person,  business,  and 
thing,  connected  with  it,  was  absolute ;  nor 
was  he  accpunuble  to  any  earthly  su- 
perior, except  the  pope.  Over  ca^h  prov- 
ince was  a  provincial,  whose  newer  was 
equally  despotic  over  his  portion  of  the 
society.  He  visited  and  inspected  all  the 
houses  of  his  province,  required  regular 
monthly  returns  to  be  made  to  him  from 
evdry  section  of  the  province  of  all  that  was 
transacted,  learned,  or  contemplated;  and 
then  made  returns,  every  three  months  to 
the  general.  Every  penon  belonging  to  the 
Older  was  continually  inspected,  and  trained 
to  implicit  obedience, ^crecy,  and  fidelity  to 
the  order.  The  whole  society  was  like  a 
regular  army,  completely  officered,  trained  to 
service,  snd  governed  by  the  will  of  one  man, 
who  stood  at  the  pope^s  right  hand.  Sea 
the  constitution  of  the  society,  as  published 
by  Hospinian,  Histocia  Jesuitica,  lib.  i., 
cap.  4,  &c.  The  secret  instruction?  to  the 
provincials,  and  to  subordinate  ofjans  and 
members  of  the*  society,  were  totally  nn- 
known.for  the  most  part, to  any  persons  ex- 
cept those  10  whom  they  were  addressed 
The  general  rules  and  artifices,  by  which  in* 
dividuals  were  to  insinuate  themselves  eyerr 
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§  12.  The  Romish  church  since  the  time  it  lost  dominion  over  so  many 
nations,  owes  more  to  this  single  society,  than  to  all  its  other  ministers  and 
resources.  This  being  spread  in  a  short  time  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
world,  every  where  confirmed  the  watering  nations,  and  restrained  the 
progress  of  sectarians :  it  gathered  into  the  Romish  church  a  great  multi. 
tude  of  worshippers  among  the  barbarous  and  most  distant  nations :  it  bold, 
ly  took  the  field  against  the  heretics,  and  sustained  for  a  long  time  ahnost 
alone  the  brunt  of  the  war,  and  by  its  dexterity  and  acuteness  in  reasoning, 
entirely  eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  old  disputants :  by  personal  address,  by 
skill  in  the  sagacious  management  of  worldly  business,  by  the  knowledge 
of  various  arts  and  ^sciences,  and  by  other  means,  it  conciliated  the  good, 
will  of  kings  and  princes :  by  an  ingenious  accommodation  of  the  princi- 
pies  of  morals  to  the  propensities  of  men,  it  obtained  almost  the  sole  direc- 
tion of  the  minds  of  kings  and  magistrates,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Donun- 
icans  and  other  more  rigid  divines  :(18)  and  every  where,  it  most  studious, 
ly  guarded  the  authority  of  the  Romish  prelate  from  sustaining  farther  loss. 
All  these  things  procured  for  the  society  immense  resources  and  wealth, 
and  the  highest  reputation  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  they  excited  vast  envy, 
very  numerous  enemies,  and  frequently  exposed  the  society  to  the  most  im* 
mindnt  perils.  All  the  religious  orders,  the  leading  men,  the  public  schools, 
and  the  magistrates,  united  to  bear  down  the  Jesuits ;  and  they  demonstrated 
by  innumerable  books,  that  nothing  could  be  more  ruinous  both  to  religion 
and  to  the  state,  than  such  a  society  as  this.  In  son^e  countries,  as  Prance, 
Poland,  and  others,  they  were  pronounced  to  be  public  enemies  of  the  coun- 
try, traitors,  and  parricides,  and  were  banished  with  ignominy.(19)  Yet  the 
prudence,  or  if  you  choose,  the  cunning  of  the  association,  quieted  all  these 
movements,  and  even  turned  them  dexterously  to  the  enlargement  of  their 
power,  and  to  the  fortification  of  it  against  aU  future  machinations.  (20) 


where,  snd  obtain  for  the  society  dominion 
■nd  control  over  all  persona  and  transactions, 
were  aisp  among  the  mysteries  of  the  society. 
Two  copies  of  them  however,  the  one*larger 
and  more  minute  thsn  the  other,  entitled 
Privata  Monita  Soci^tatis  Jesu,  And  Secreta 
Monita,  &c.,  were  said  to  have  been  ob- 
tained, the  first  from  a  ahip  bound  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  captured  by  the  Dutch,  and 
the  other  foun^  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at 
Paderbom.  But  the  Jesuits  have  always 
and  constantly  denied  their  genuineness; 
lior  have  the  world  the  means  of  substan- 
tiating their  authenticity,  ei(cept  by  their 
coincidence  with  the  visible  conduct  of  the 
Jesuits.  According  to  th(^se  writings,  wliich 
have  been  repeatedly  published  during  the 
two  last  centuries,  nothing  could  be  more 
crafty  and  void  of  all  fixed  moral  principle, 
than  the  ffeneral  policy  of  the  Jesuits.  _  See 
Schrorckk' M  K\rchenge9ch.  seit  der  Reform., 
vol.  iii ,  p  647,  dtc— Tr.] 

(18)  Before  the  Jesuits  arose,  the  Do- 
pinicans  slone  had  the  control  of  the  con- 
sciences of  the  European  kings  and  princes. 
But  they  were  superseded  in  all  the  courts, 
by  the  JesuiU.     See  WtUh,  du  Peyrat.  An- 


tiquit^s  de  la  Chapelle  de  France,  lib.  i.,  p. 
822.  dec. 

(19)  Histoire  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesaa, 
tome  iii.,  p.  48,  &c.  Boulay^s  Historia 
Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  vi.,  p.  559-648,  aiid  in 
many  other  places;  and  a  great  number 
of  writers,  especially  those  among  the  Jan- 
senists. — [The  Jesuits  were  expelled  from 
France  A.D.  1594;  but  permitted  to  return 
again,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
century.  They  were  expelled  from  Venic« 
in  1606,  from  Poland  in  1607,  and  from  Bo- 
hemia in  1618 ;  to  the  last-named  place  how- 
ever, they  were  allowed  to  return  two'yean 
after— Tr.] 

(20)  [It  was  nnderLatn«2,  the  general  of 
the  order  next  after  Loyola^  that  the  spirit  of 
intrigue  entered  freely  into  ihe  society.  Lai' 
nez  possessed  a  peculiar  craftiness  and  dex- 
terity in  managing  affairs,  and  was  frequently 
led  by  it  into  low  and  unworthy  tricks.  Hia 
ruling  passion  wss  smbition  ;  which  however 
he  knew  how  to  conceal  from  the  inexpe- 
rienced most  artfully^  under  a  veil  of  humil* 
ity  atfd  piety.  Under  him  the  society  as- 
sumed a  graver  and  more  manly  character, 
than  under  hia  enthasiastic  and  often  lodi* 
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§  13.  The  pontics  who  goyemed  the  Latin  oi*  Romish  church  in  this 
century,  Bifier  Alexander  Vl.  [1402-1503],  Pius  III.  [1503],  Julius  II. 
[1503],  Leo  X.  [1503-1521],  and  Adrian  VL  [152fl-1523],  who  have  been 
already  mentioned,  were  Clement  TIL  [15237-1534],  of  the  Medicean  fam- 
ily ;(21)  Paul  HL  [1534-1549],  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Farnese  ;'(22) 
JuUus  III.  [1550-1555],  who  was  previously  called  John  Maria  de 
Monie;{22)  Marcellus  11.  [1^51  whose  name,  before  his  pontificate,  was 
MarceUus  Ceroinus  ;(^4t)  ravJL  iV.  [1555-1559],  whose  name  V(tiB  John 
Peter  Carafa;{26)  Pius  IV.  [1560-1566],  who  claimed  to  be  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Medicean  family,  and  bore  the  name  of  John  Angelus  de  Medi- 
CIS  ;(26)  Pius  V.  [1566-1572],  a  Dominican  monk,  whose  name  was  JMi- 
chael  GhisleruSy  a  man  of  a  sour  temper  and  excessive  austerity,  who  is 


crous  predecessor ;  and  its  constitution  wu 
a  master-piece  of  artful  policy,  rendering  it 
a  terrible  army,  that  dared  to  undermine 
states,  to  rend  the  church,  and  even  to  men- 
ace the  pope.  See  the  Versuch  einer  neuen 
Gesch.  des  Jesuitercujns,  vol.  ii. — 5cA/.] 

(21)  IClemeni  VII.  wds  a  bastard;  but 
Iao  X.  removed  this  stain,  by  an  act  of  leffiti- 
mation.  His  political  sagacity  was  such  as 
would  better  have  adorned  the  character  of 
a  minister  of  state,  than  a  minister  of  Christ. 
Civil  history  informs  us,  on  what  principles 
he  acted  with  the  emperor  Charles  y.  See, 
concerning  him,  Jac.  Ziegler^t'  Historia 
dementis  VII.,  in  Schelhorna.  Amisnitat. 
Historis  cedes,  et  litter.,  voV  i.,  p.  210, 
dec.,  and  SarpVi  Histoire  du  Concile  de 
Ttente,  tome  i.,  p.  61,  dtc— 5cA/.] 

(22)  Respecting  Paul  III.  there  has  in 
oat  age  .been  much  learned  discussion,  be- 
tween cardinal  Quirini,  and  several  distin- 
guished men,  as  Killing,  Scfulkonit  and 
others ;  ^he  former  maintaining  that  he  was 
a  good  and  eminent  man,  and  the  latter,  that 
be  was  a  crafty  and  perfidious  character. 
See  Quirinus  dd  Gestis  Pauli  III.  Famesii. 
BrixiaR,  1745.  4to.  [And  ScA«/Aoni>  Epia- 
tola  de  consilio  de  iemendanda  efcclesia,' Zu- 
rich, 1743,  4to.  Qiiirtnt,  ad  catholicum  afi- 
qnumque  lectorem  animadrersiones  in  epia- 
tolam  Schelhomii,  Brescift,  1747.  Schel- 
Maim^s  second  Epistle,  L748,  4to.  Kiet-^ 
ling^s  Epistola  de  Gestis  Pauli  III.,  lips., 
1747.  Concerning  this  pope  in  general,  and 
respecting  his  views  in  regard  to  a  general 
council,  see  Sarpi's  Histoire  du  Concile  de 
Trente,  tome  i.,  p  131,  6cc.  Thus  much 
is  clear,  from  the  discussions  of  these  learn- 
ed men,  that  Paul  III  was  an  adept  in  the 
artof  disiiimulation,  and  therefore  better  fitted 
to  be  a  statesman,  than  the  head  of  the 
ehnrch.  His  whole  conduct  in  regard  to 
the  council  forced  upon  him  by  the  cudinala, 
proves  this.  That  in  his  youth  he  was  > 
great  debauchee,  appears  from' his  two  grand- 
sons, Farne»e  and  Sforta^  whom  he  created 
caidioals,  and  of  whom  the  father  of  the  first 


and  the -mother  of  the  last,  were,  his  illegiti- 
mate children.— <Sc^.] 
•  (23)  [**  This  was  Che  worthy  pontiff,  who 
was  scarcely  seated  in  the  papal  chair,  wjien 
he  bestowed  the  cardinal's  nat  on  the  keeper 
of  his  monkeys,  a  boy  chosen  from  among 
the  lowest  of  the  populace,  and  yrho  was 
also  the  infamous  object  of  his  unnatural 
pleasures.  See  Thuanut,  lib.  vi.  and  sv. — 
HbitvngeTf  Hist.  .Eccles.,  tom.  v.,  p.  672, 
&c.,  and  more  especially  Sleidan^  Historian 
lib.  xxi.,  folio,  m.  609. — When  Julius  was 
reproached  by  the  cardinals  for  introducing 
such  an  unworthy  member  into  the  sacred 
college,  a  person  who  had'  neither  learning, 
nor  virtue,,  nor  merit  of  any  kind,  he  impu- 
dently replied  by  asking  them.  What  merit 
or  virtue  they  had  r  found  in  him,  that  could 
induce  them  to  place  him  {JtUius)  in  tfaie 
papal  chair  V — Mad."} 

C24)  [^He  reigned  only  twenty-two  days. 
See  S^rpi,'\.  c,  tome  ii.,  p.  139. — Schl.} 

(25)  ["Nothing  could  exceed  the  ano- 
gance  and  ambition  of  this  violent  snd  impet- 
uous pontiff,  as  appears  ^m  his  treatment 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  i^ee  Burners  History 
of  the  Reformation. — It  was  he  who,  by'  a 
hull,  pretended*  to  raise  Ireland  to  the  priv- 
ilege and  quality  of  an  independent  kingdom ; 
and  it  was  he  also  who  nrst  instituted  tho 
Jfidex  of  prohibited  hboks^  mentioned  above, 

*^  (26)  [Hia  family  was  very  remotely,  if  at 
all,  descended  from  the  Medicean  family  of 
Florence.  His  character  seemed  to  be  to- 
tally changed,  by  his  elevation  to  tho  papal 
dignity.  The  affable,  obliging,  disinterested, 
snd  abstemious  cardinal,  became  an  unsocial, 
selfish^  and  voluptuous  pope.  So  Ions  as  the 
council  of  Trent  continued,  which  he  con- 
trolled more  by  craft  and  cunning  than  by 
direct  authority,  he  was  very  reserved 4  but- 
after  its  termination,  he  showed  himself  with' 
out  disguise  in  his  true  character.  This  also 
may  deserve  notice,  that  this  pope,  in  the  year 
1564,  allowed  the  communion  m  both  kinds, 
in  the  diocese  of  Mayence ;  which  allowance 
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now  accouDted  by  the  Romanists  a  saint  ;(27)  Gregory  XIIJ.  [1672-1585], 
previously  cardinal  Hugo  Btumcompagno  ;{2S)  SixUu  V.  [1585-1590], 
it  Franciscan,  called  Monialtus  before  h«B  advancement  to  the  papal  throne, 
wh6  excelled  all  the  rest  in  vigour  of  mind,  pride,  magnificence,  and  other  vir- 
tues  and  vices  ;  Urban  VIII.  [1590],  Gregory  XIV.  [1590-1591],  InnocetU 
IX.  [1591] ;  (these  three  reigned  too  short  a  time  to  distinguish  thenu 
selves) ;  [Clement  VIII.,  1592-1605].  Some  of  these  were  more,  and  oth- 
ers less  meritorious  ;(29)  yet  if  compared  with  most  of  those  that  ruled  the 
church  before  the  reformation  by  Luther ,  they  were  all  wise  and  good  men. 
For  since  the  rise  of  so  many  opposers  of  the  Romish  power,  both  within 
and  without,  the  cardinals  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  .be  exceedingly 
cautious,  and  not  commit  the  arduous  government  of  the  church  to  a  per- 
son  openly  vicious,  or  to  a  rash  and  indiscreet  young  man.  And  since 
that  period  the  pontiffs  do  not,  and  cannot,  assume  such  despotic  power  of 


alao  the  Auatrians  and  Bavarians  had  obtained 
of  the  pope.  ( Gudemu,  Codex  Diplom .  Mo- 
gnnt.,  torn.  It.,  p.  709).  See  Sarpi,  1.  c, 
tome  ii.,  p.  183,  du:.— >ScAi.] 

(27)  [Pius  V.  was  of  low  birth,  but  bad 
risen  as  a  Dominican,  (o  the  office  of  ^neral 
commissary  to  the  Inquisition  at  Rome.  And 
as  pope,  he  practised  on  the  cruel  principles 
which  he  had  learned  in  that  school  of  cru- 
elty. For  he  caused  many  eminent  men  of 
learning,  and  among  others  the  noted  Pale- 
ariuMf  to  be  burned  at  the  stake ;  and  he 
showed  so  little  moderation  and  prudence  in 
his  persecuting  zeal,  that  he  not  only  ap- 
proved of  all  kmds  of  violence,  and  let  loose 
bis  warriors  on  France,  but  also  employed 
the  baser  methods  for  ^he  destruction  of  her- 
etics, insurrections,  and  treason.  Yet  this 
method  of  proceeding  had  the  contrary  effect 
from  what  was  intended,  in  France,  in  Eng- 
land, in  Scotland,  and  in  the  Netherlands. 
That  he  also  laboured  to  prostrate  entirely 
the  civil  power  before  the  spiritual,  and  by 
unreasonably  exempting  the  cler;^  from  all 
civil  taxation  greatly  injured  Spam,  France, 
and  Venice,  may  be  learned  from  civil  his- 
tory. By  his  conii;nand,  the  Tridentine  Cat- 
echism was  composed  and  published.  CUrri' 
ent  X.  gave  him  beatification,  and  Cleni' 
ent  XI.  canonization  ;  which  has  occasioned 
many  partial  biographies  to  be  composed  of 
this  popp» — ScA/.] 

(28)  Sec  Jo.  Pet.  Affl/(ri,'Annales  Greg- 
orii  XIII.,  Rome,  1742,  4to.  '  [He  was 
elected  by  means  of  the  Spanish  viceroy  of 
Naples,  cardinal  de  Granville,  and  was  of  a 
milder  character  than  Pius  V.  Yet  he  openly 
approved  the  bloo<ly  massacre  at  Paris  on 
St.  Bartholomew's  eve,  and  participated  in 
t  treasonable  plot  against  queen  Elizabeth, 
His  idea  of  introducing  his  reformed  kalendar 
as  pope,  drew  on  him  oblo<juy  from  the  Prot- 
estants ;  and  his  attempt  to  free  the  clergy 
fiom  aV  civi!  jurisdiction,  aUo  from  & 


French.     He  -published  the  Canon  Law  im- 
proved and  enlarged.-^ iScAi.] 

(29)  Pius  V.  and  Sixtus  V.  distinguished 
themselves  above  the  rest ;  the  former,  by  hit 
extreme  severity  against  heretics,  and  by  pub- 
lishing the  celebrated  bull  called  In  Casna 
Daminif  which  is  [was,  till  the  reign'  of 
ClemerU  \IV .}  annually  read  at  Homo,  on 
the  festival  of  the  Holy  Sacrament ;  and  the 
latter,  by  his  many  vigorous,  splendid,  and 
resolute  acts  for  advancing  the  glory  and 
honour  of  the  church.  The  life  of  Pius  V. 
haa  been  written  by  many  persons  in  our  age, 
sipce  ClemerU  XI  enrolled  him  among  Uie 
saints.  On  the  bull :  In  Cana  Domim,  and 
the  commotions  it  occasioned,  Giannone  has 
treated,  in  his  Histoire  civile  de  Naples, lib. 
zzxiii.,  cap.  iv.,  tome  iv.,  p.  248,  &c.,  [and 
still  more  fully  and  circumstantially,  the  aa- 
thbrof  the  Pragmatic  History  of  this  bull. — 
Schl.}  The  life  of  Sixtus  V.,  by  Gregory 
LeCi,  has  faijeen  often  published,  and  in  differ-' 
ent  languages ;  but  it  is  in  many  parta  de- 
ficient in  fideUty.  [Sixtus  V.  was  a  com- 
plete statesman,  and  possessing  a  high  de- 
gree of  dissimulation  he  could  play  any  part ; 
and  instead  of  the  fruitless  attempt  of  his 
predcci^ssors  to  reduce  the  heretics  again  to 
obedience,  he  etideavou/ed  to  increase  his 
power  by  conquering  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
by  retaining  the  princes  that  were  still  in  his 
interests,  and  by  encroachments  upon  their 
power.  The  Jesuits,  for  whom  he  had  no 
partiality,  hated  him.  The  splendour  of  the' 
city  of  Rome,  the  papal  treasury,  and  the 
Vatican  library,  owe  much  to  him.  He  like- 
wise promoted  the  Ronu»h  edition  of  the 
Septuaffint  in  1587,  and  the  edition  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  Rome,  1590,  in  3  vols.  fol. 
While  a  cardinal  in  1^80,  he  published  at 
Rome  the  collected  works  of  Ambrose^  in  5 
vols.  See  Dr.  Walch's  History  of  the  Fopet, 
p.  899.— iScA/.] 
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deciding  on  the  greatest  matters  according  to  their  own  mere  pleasure,  aa 
their  predecessors  did;  but  they  must  pronounce  sentence  ordinarily  ac- 
cording  to  the  decision  of  their  senate,  that  is  of  the  cardinals,  and  of  the 
congregations  to  which  certain  parts  of  the  government  are  intrusted* 
Moreover  neither  prudence,  nor  the  silently  increasing  power  of  emperors 
and  kings,  and  the  continual  decrease  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  will 
permit  them  to  excite  wars  among  nations,  to  issue  bulls  of  excommunica- 
tion  and  deposition  against  kings,  and  to  arm  the  citizens,  as  they  formerly 
did,  against  their  lawful  sovereigns.  In  short,  stern  necessity  has  been  the 
mother  of  prudence  and  moderation,  at  Rome,  as  often  elsevrhcre. 

§  14.  The  condition  of  the  clergy  subject  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  reitiain. 
ed  unchanged.  Some  of  the  bishops  at  times,  and  especially  at  the  coun. 
oil  of  Trent,  very  earnestly  sought  to  recover  their  ancient  rights,  of  which 
the  pontiffs  had  deprived  them ;  and  they  supposed  that  the  pontiff  might 
be  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  bishops  were  of  divine  origin,  and  deri- 
red  their  authority  from  Christ  himself. (30)  But  all  these  attempts  were 
frustrated,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Romish  court,  which  did  not  cease  to 
repeat  the  odious  maxim,  that  bishops  are  only  the  ministers  and  legates  of  the 
▼icar  of  Jesus  Christ  resident  at  Rome,  and  that  they  are  indebted  for  all 
the  power  and  authority  they  possess  to  the  generosity  and  grace  of  ihe 
apostolic  see.  Yet  there  were  some,  particularly  among  the  French,  who 
little  regarded  that  principle.  And  what  the  Romish  jurists  call  reset* 
vationsj  provisions^  exemptions,  and  expectatives,  which  had  drawn  forth 
complaints  from  all  the  nations  before  die  reformation,  and  which  were  the 
most  manifest  proofe  of  the  Romish  tyranny,  now  almost  entirely  ceased. 

§  15.  Respecting  the  lives  and  morals  of  the  clergy  and  the  reformation 
<rf  inveterate  evils,  there  was  deliberation  in  the  council  of  Trent :  and  on 
this  subject  some  decrees  were  passed,  which  cannot  be  disapproved.  But 
good  men  complain,  that  those  decrees  have  to  this  day  found  no  executor, 
and  that  they  are  neglected  with  impunity  by  all,  and  especially  by  those 
of  more  elevated  rank  and  station.'  The  German  bishops,  as  every  one 
knows,  have  almost  nothing  except  their  dress,  their  titles,  and  certain 
ceremonies,  from  which  the  nature  pf  their  office  could  be  inferred.  In 
the  other  countries  very  many  of  the;  prelates,  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the 
pope,  are  more  devoted  to  courts,  to  voluptuousness,  to  wealth  and  ambi. 
tion,  than  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  they  profess  to  be  consecrated :  and 
only  a  very  small  number  care  for  the  interests  of  the  Christian  communis 
ty,  or  of  piety  and  religion.  Moreover,  those  who  are  most  attentive  to 
tnese  things,  can  scarcely  escape  invidious  remarks,  criminations,  and  vex- 
ations of  various  kinds.  Many  perhaps  would  be  better  and  more  devout, 
were  they  not  corrupted  by  the  example  of  Rome,  or  did  they  not  see  the 
▼ery  heads  of  the  church  and  their  servants,  wholly  devoted  to  luxury, 
avarice,  pride,  revenge,  voluptuonsness,  and  vain  pomp.  The  canons  tis 
they  are  called,  almost  everywhere  continue  to  adhere  to  their  pristine 
mode  of  life,  and  consume  often,  not  very  piously  or  honestly,  the  wealtfi 
which  the  piety  of  formev  ages  had  consecrated  to  the  poor.  The  rest  of 
the  clergy  however,  cannot  at  their  pleasure  everywhere  copy  after  these 
preposterous  moral  guides.  For  it  must  be  admitted,  that  sincQ  the  refor- 
mation by  Luiher,  much  more  pains  is  taken  than  formerly,  to  prevent  the 
lower  orders  of  the  clergy  from  disregarding  the  rules  of  sobriety  and  es- 
(80)  H«e  may  b«  connilted,  Pmd  SsrfCt  HiitoriA  ConciU  TridflnUiiL 
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ternal  decency,  lest  their  open  profligacy  should  give  offence  to  the  peo« 
pie. 

§  16.  Nearly  the  s?ime  praise  belongs  to  the  monks.  In  most  of  the 
governors  of  monasteries,  there  are  tKfcgs  which  deserve  the  severest  rep- 
rehension ;  nor  are  idleness,  gluttony,  ignorance,  knavery,  quarrels,  lasciy. 
iousness,  and  the  other  once  prevalent  vices  of  the  monasteries,  entirely  ex- 
pelled and  banished  from  them.  Yet  it  would  be  uncandid  to  deny,  that  ia 
ipany  countries  the  morals  of  the  monks  are  subjected  to  stricter  rules; 
and  that  the  remaining  vestiges  of  the  ancient  profligacy,  are  at  least  more 
carefully  concealed.  There  have  also  arisen  some,  who  have  laboured  to 
restore  the  almost  extinct  austerity  pf  the  ancient  rules  ;  and  others  who 
have  attempted  to  establish  new  fraternities  for  the  public  benefit  of  the 
church.  Matthew  de  BascM,  an  Italian,  an  honest  but  simple  man,  of  that 
society  of  Franciscans  who  supposed  they  obeyed  the  precepts  of  their 
founder  more  religiously  than  the  others,  and  who  are  commonly  called 
Observant  Friars  (Fratres  do  Observantia),  thought  himself  called  of  God 
to  restore  the  institutes  of  St,  Francis  to  their  original  and  genuine  integ- 
rity. His  design  being  approved  by  €Iement  VII.  in  the  year  1525,  gave 
rise  to  the  fraternity  of  Capuchins ;  which  experienced  the  bitter  indigna- 
tion of  the  other  Franciscans,  and  exhibited  a  great  appearance  of  gravity, 
modesty,  and  disregard  for  worldly  things. (31)  The  fraternity  derived  its 
name  from  the  cowl,  (caputium),  a  covering  for  the  head  sewed  to  the 
Franciscan  coat,  which  St.  Francis  himself  is  said  to  have  worn. (32) 
Another  progeny  of  the  Franciscan  order,  were  those  called  Rccollets  in 
France,  ReformaH  in  Italy,  and  Barefooted  (Discalceati)  in  Spain ;  and 
who  likewise  obtained  the  privileges  of  a  separate  association  distinct  from 
the  others,  in  the  year  1532,  hy  authority  of  Clement  VII.  They  difier 
from  the  other  Franciscans,  by  endeavouring  to  live  more  exactly  accord- 
ing tp  the  rules  of  their  common  lawgiver.(33)  St,  Theresia,  a  Spanish 
lady  of  noble  birth,  aided  in  the  arduous  work  by  P.  John  de  Matthia,  who 
was  afterwards  called  Join  de  St,  CrucCf  endeavoured  to  restore  the  too 
luxurious  and  ahnost  dissolute  lives  of  the  Carmelites  to  their  pristine  grav- 
ity. Nor  were  these  efforts  without  effect ;  notwithstanding  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Carmelites  made  opposition.  Hence  the  order  was  divided  du- 
ring  ten  years,  into  two  parties,  the  one  observing  severer  and-  the  other 
laxer  rules.  But  as  this  difference  as  to  their  mode  of  Ufe  among  members 
of  the  same  family,  occasioned  much  animosity  and  discord,  Xjhregory  XIII. 
in  the  year  1580,  at  the  request  of  Philip  11.  king  of  Spain,  directed  the 
more  rigid  Carmelites  who  were  called  Barefooted  (Discalceati)  from  their 

(31)  See  Luc.  Wadding* 9  Annates  Ordi-  out  mother.    The  order  had  the  misfortune, 

nia  Minorum,  torn,  rvi.,  p.  207,  267,  &c.,  that  its  first  vicar-general  Bemhard  Oekin^ 

ed.  Rome.     Hipp.  HelyoVs  Histoire  des  and  afterwards  the  third  also,  turned  Frot^ 

Ordres  Monastiqaes,  tome  vii.,  cap.  xxiv.,  estants;   which  wellnigh  worked  its   ruin. 

p.  284.     And  especially,   Zach.  BoveriuSf  Yet  it  afterwards  spread  itself  over  Italy, 
Annales  Capncinorum.      [llie  founder  of    France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  with  extraor* 

the  order  of  Capuchins,  is  not  well  known,  dinsry  success. — Sehl.] 

Some  give  this  honour  to  Matthew  Ba9-  (33)  See  Du  Fresne's  Glosaarium  I^tin- 

cAi,  and  others  to  the  famous  Leuns  de  Fos-  itat.  medii  xvi,  tom.  ii.,  p.  298,  ed.  Bened., 
sembrun.     Bover  supposes,  that  Baschi  de-  .  [art.  Caputium.] 

vised  the  cowl,  but  that  Fotsemhrun  was  (J33)  Lue.  WadiJivg's  Annales,  tom.  xvi., 

the  author  of  the  reform  ;  and  he  thence  in-  <p.  167.     HeiyoCs  Histoire  des  Ordrea, 

fers,  that  his  order  was  not  the  work  of  men,  till  cap.  xviii.,  &c.,  p.  129,  &o. 
bat  like  Mekhizedek^  without  father  and  with- 
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going  with  naked  feet,  to  separate  themselves  from  the  more  lax.  Sixtua 
V.  confirmed  and  extended  this  separation,, in  1597  ;  and  Clement  YllL 
completed  it  in  1593,  by  giving  to  the  new  association  an  appropriate  chief 
or  general.  A  few  years  after  when  new  contests  arose  between  these 
brethren,  the  aa,me  pontiff  in  the  year  1600,  again  separated  them  into  two 
societies,  governed  by  their  respective  generals.  (34) 

§  17,  Of  the  new  orders  that  arose  in  this  century,  the  most  distinguish, 
ed  was  that  which  proudly  assumed  the  name  of  Jesus ;  and*  which  has 
been  already  noticed  among  the  props  of  the  Romish  powe^.  Compared 
with  this,  the  others  appeared  ignoble  and  obscure. — The  reformation  af. 
forded  occasion  for  various  societies  of  what  are  called  Regulnr  Clerks^ 
As  all  these  professed  to  aim  at  imitating  and.  restoring  the  ancient  v^'tue 
and  sanctity  of  the  clerical  order,  they  tacitly  bear  witness  to  .the  laxity  of 
discipline  among  the  clergy,  and  the  necessity  of  a  reformation.  The  first 
that  arose  were  the  Theatins,  so  named. from  the  town  Theate  or  CJdeti 
[in  the  kingdom  of  Naples],  whose  bishop  at  that  time  was  John  PeUr  Ca- 
raffay  afterwards  pope  Paul  IV.,  who,  with  the  aid  of  Cajetan  de  TMencds 
and  some  o^ers,  founded  this  society  in  the  year  1524.  Destitute  of  all 
possessions  and  all  revenue,  they  were  to  live  upon  the  voluntary  bounties 
of  the  pious ;  and  were  required  to  succour  decaying  piety,  to  improve  ihe 
style  of  preachmg,  to  attend  upon  the  sick  and  dying,  and  to  oppose  man- 
fully and  vigorously  all  heretics.  (35)  There  Were  also  some  convents  of 
sacred  virgins  connected  with  this  order. — Next  in  point  of  time  to  them, 
were  those  that  assumed  the  name  of  Regular  Clerks  of  Si,  Paul  whom 
they  chose  for  their  patron,'  but  who  were  commonly  called  BamabileSf 
from  the  temple  of  SU  Bamahas  at  Milan  which  was  given  to  them  in  the 
year  1535.  This  fraternity  was  approved  by  Clement  Vll-  in  1532  ;  and 
confirmed  by  Paul  III.  in  1535.  It  honoured  as  its  founders  Antony  Ma- 
via  Zacharias  a  knight  of  Cremona,  and  BartholomeiD  Ferrarius  a  knight 
of  Milan,  also  Jac,  Antony  Morigia  of  Milan.  At  first  ihey  renounced  all 
possessions  and  property,  like  the  Theatins,  living  solely  upon  the  gratui- 
tous gifts  of  the  pious  ;  but  siterwards  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  hold 
property  and  have  certain  revenues.  Their  principal  business  was,  to  la. 
hour  as  preacher*  in  reclaiming  sinners  to  their  duty. (36)  The  Regular 
Clerks  of  St,  MajoUj  aL-o  called  the  Fatlters  of  Somasquo,  from  the  town 
SomasquQ  where  their  first  general  resided,  had  for  their  founder  Jerome 
jEnuJianus,  and  were  approved  by  Paid  III.  in  the  year  1540,  and  then 
by  Pius  IV.  in  1543.(37)  These  assumed  the  oflioe  of  carefully  instruct- 
ing the  ignorant  and  especially  the  young,  in  the  precepts  of  Christianity. 
-^The  same  office  was  assigned  to  the  Fathers  cf  the  Christian  ddctrinef 
both  in  France  and  in  Italy.  A  distinguished  society  of  this  name,  wcu9 
collected  in  France  by  Casar  de  Bus ;.  and  it  was  enrolled  among  the  le-' 
gitimate  fratfemities  by  Clement  VIII.  in  the  year  1597.  Thei  Italian  soci- 
ety owed  its  birth  to  Marcus  Cusanus  a  knight  of  Milan,  and  was  approved  ^ 
by  the  authority  of  ^Piii*  V.  and  Gregory  XIH. 

(34)  Hehfot^  Histoire  det  Ordres,  tome  i.,    Helyot  with  great  industry  and  accuracy, 
cap.  xlvii.,  p.  340,  dec.  proeecntes  the  history  of  the  other  sectf 

(35)  Helyoty  I^stoire  des  Ordres,  tome    which  we  have  here  mentioned.         / 

iv.,  cap.  xii.,  p.  71,  dec.  (37)  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.,  Febroar.« 

(36)  Helyot^  1.  c,  tome  ir.,  c.  xr.,  p.  100.    torn,  ii.,  p.  217,  dte. 
In  this  part  of  his  noted  and  ezeeilent  work| 
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§  Id.  It  would  occupy  us  too  long  and  would  not  be  very  profitable,  to 
enumerate  the  minor  fraternities  which  originated  from  the  perturbation 
excited  in  the  Romish  church  by  the  hei*etics  of  Germany  arid  other  coun- 
tries. For  no  age  produced  more  associations  of  this  kind,  than  that  in 
which  Luther  held  up  the  Bible,  against  ignorance,  superstition,  and  papal 
domination.  Some  of  them  have  since  become  extinct,  because  they  had 
no  solid  basis ;  and  others  have  been  suppressed  by  the  will  of  the  pontifS, 
who  considered  the  interests  of  the  church  as  retarded  rather  than  advan- 
ced by'  the  multitude  of  such  societies.  We  also  omit  the  societies  of 
nuns ;  among  whom  the  XJrsulines  were  distinguished  for  their  numbers 
and  reputation. (38)  But  we  must  not  pass  over  the  Fathers  of  the  Ora^ 
tary,  founded  in  Italy  by  Philip  Neriits,  and  publicly  approved  by  Gregory 
XIII.  in  1577 ;  because  they  have  had  not  a  few  men  distinguished  for 
their  erudition  and  talents,  (among  whom  were  Cmsar  Baroniusj  and  a£. 
terwards  Odoric  Raynald,  and  in  our  age  James  Laderchitis,  the  celebra- 
ted authors  of  the  Annals  of  the  Church),  and  because  they  have  not  yet 
ceased  to  flourish.  The  name  of  the  sect  is  derived  from  the  chapel  or 
oralory,  which  Nerius  built  for  himself  at  Florence  and  occupied  for  many 
years.(39) 

§  19.  That  l)oth  sacred  arid  secular  learning  were  held  in  much  higher 
estimation  among  the  Romish  Christians  after  the  time  of  laipier^  than  be- 
fore,  is  known  very  generally.  In  particular,  the  Jesuits  glory,  and  not 
laltogethcr  without  reason,  that  the  languages  and  the  arts  and  sciences 

(88)  [The  foundress  of  tbis  order  was  was  introduced  into  France  in  1611,  where 
Angela  de  Bretcia^  an  Italian  lady  of  Lom- 
bardy,  who  belonged  to  the  third  order  of  St. 
Francis.  In  the  year  |637,  she  thought  her- 
self guided  by  A  revelation  to  form  a  new 
order  of  nuns,  for  relieving  the  sufienngs  of 
mankind,  and  with  a  special  view  to  confute 
the  vulgar  charge  against  nunneries,  that 
they  are  mere  houses  of  impurity.  The 
name  of  Urtulines  she  borrowed  from  St. 
Ursula,  a  legendary  British  saint  of  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century,  who  with  her  companions 
suffered  death  at  Cologne,  rather  than  allow 
their  chastity  to  be  violated.  (See  Adr, 
BailUt,  Vies  des  Saints,  tom.  iii.,  Octob.  21, 
p.  330,  <Scc.)  At  first  she  proposed  that  her 
nuns  should  not  be  cloister^,  but  should 
reside  in  tho  private  families  to  which  they. 
belonged,  so  that  their  devout  and  virtuous 
lives  might  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  all. 
But  she  afterwards  allowed  them  to  live  in 
communities  or  nunneries.  Their  monastic 
tule  was  that  of  St.  Augustine.  They  were 
19  search  out  the  aiBicted  and  unfortunate, 
to  administer  to  them  instractioii  and  con- 
solation, to  relieve)  the  poor,  to  visit  hospi- 
tals, and  to  wait  on  tne  sick,  and  everv 
where  afford  their  personal  services  to  such 
as  needed  them.  The  foundress  died  in 
1640.  Cardinal  Borronuo  archly,  of  Milan, 
was  a  great  patron  of  this  order,  which  was , 
first  legalized  by  Paul  III.  in  1544,  and 
afterwards  by  Gregory  }(in.  in  1571.  It 
flourished  mnch  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and 


it  acquired  a  high  reputation,  and  could  soon 
number  more  than  300  cloisters  distributed 
into  several  congregations.  Tbe  kind  of- 
fices of  these  sisters  to  all  who  needed  their 
services,  and  their  attention  to  the  Vacation 
of  females,  caused  them  to  be  held  in  high 
estimation.  Ftom  France  the  order  was 
extended  to  Canada,  and  also  to  the  United 
States,  in  both  which  it  still  exists  and  is  in 
reputation.  See  Sehrocckh,  Kirchengesch. 
s.  d.  Reform.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  603,  &c.,  wno  re- 
fers us  to  Helyotj  Hist  des  Ordres,  tome  iv., 
p.  150-1^23,  and  to  the  Gesch.  der  vornehm- 
sten  Moncfaserden,  b.  vL,  s.  203,  <&c. — 7r.] 
(39)  Helyoty  Histoire  des  Ordres,  tome 
vii}.,  cap.  iv.,  p.  12.  [Raynald^s  Annales 
Eccles.,  ad  ann.  1664,  ^  5.  The  exercises 
in  the  Oratory  were  these.  When  the  as- 
sociates were  collected,  ^  short  time  was 
spent  in  prayer,  ordinarily  silent  prayfv^ 
Then  Nerius  addressed  the  company.  Next 
a  portion  of  some  religious  book  was  .read, 
on  which  Nerius  made  remarks.  After  an 
hour  occupied  in  these  exercises,  three  of 
the  associates  successively  mounted  a  little 
rostrum,  and  gave  each  a  discourse  about 
half  an  hour  lon^  on  some  point  in  theology, 
or  on  church  history,  or  practical  religion ; 
and  the  meeting  closed  for  the  day.  See 
BaroniuSf  Annales  Eccles.,  tom.  i.,  p.  665. 
Baranius  was  himself  an  early  pupil  of  if# 
rius,  and  sneceeded  him  as  head  of  die  or- 
dnr.— TV.] 
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were  more  cultivated  and  advanced  by  their  society,  during  this  century, 
than  by  the  sciiools  and  by  the  other  religious  fraternities.  The  schools 
and  universities,  (whether  designedly  or  from  negligence,  I  will  not  say), 
were  not  disposed  to  abandon  the 'old  method  of  teaching,  though  rude  and 
tedious,  nor  to  enlarge  the  field  of  their  knowledge.  Nor  would  the  monluB 
allow  ^  more  solid  and  elegant  culture  to  be  given  to  their  minds.  Hence 
there  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  Romish  writers  of  this  century ;  some  ex. 
press  themselves  happily,  methodically, and  properly;  others  barbarously, 
immethodicaily,  and  coarsely.  Ecclesiastical  history  was  a  subject  which 
Casar  Baronius  undertook  to  elucidate,  or  to  obscure :  and  his  example 
prompted  many  others  to  attempt  the  same  thing.  This  labour  was  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  temerity  of  the  heretics  ;  for  they  with  Matthia^ 
Fladus  and  Martin  Chemnitz  at  their  head,(40)  having  demonstrated  that 
not  only  the  sacred  scriptures  but  also  the  voice  of  ancient  history  were 
opposed  to  the  doctrines  and  decrees  of  the  Romish  church,  prompt  resist- 
ance became  necessary,  lest  the  ancient  fables  on  which  a  great  part  of  the 
claims  of  the  pontiflii  rested,  should  lose  all  their  credit. 

§  20.  The  improvement  of  philosophy  wa»  attempted,  by  several  men  of 
fine  talents  both  among  the  French  and  Italians,  whose  names  have  already 
been  given.  But  their  efforts  were  rendered  ineffectual,  by  the  excesiaive 
attachment  of  the  scholastic  doctors  to  the  old  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and 
by  the  cautious  timidity  of  many  who  were  apprehensive  that  such  free- 
dom of  thought  and  discussion  might  subvert  the  tottering  interests  of  the 
church,  and  open  the  way  for  other  and  new  dissensions.  The  empire  of 
Aristotle  therefore,  whose  very  obscurity  rendered  him  the  more  accepta- 
•ble,  continued  unshaken  in  all  the  schoob  and  monasteries.  It  even  be- 
came more  firmly  established,  after  the  Jesuits  saw  fit  to  subject  their 
schools  to  it,  and  showed  by  their  discussions  and  their  books,  that  the 

(40)  The  former  in  the  CerUuruB  Mag»  clesiastici,  tnd  was  published  at  Rome,  be- 

deiurgica^  and  the  latter  in  his  Examen  Con-  tween  the  years  1688  and  1607 ;  and  after- 

dlii  Tridentini. — iMcUthias  Flajciut,  afler  wards  at  BfCentz,  with  the  approbation  of  the 

his  removal  from  Wittenberg  to  Madgebursr,  author.    The  latest,  most  splendid,  and  most 

with  the  aid  of  the  two  Madeeburg  preach-  complete  edition,  was  published  With  ArUo- 

ers,  John  Wigand  and  MatUiew  Judex,  th^  ny  Pagi  a  French  Franciscan^s  corrections, 

jarlst  Basil  Faber,  and  Andrew  CorvimUj  (entitleid,  Critica  Histprico-chronologica  in 

Thonuu  HoUhuters,  and  others,  published  Annales  Baronii,  4  vols,  fol.),  and  the  con- 

theMadgeburg  Centuries  between  the  years  tinuation  of  Odorie  Raynald,  (in  10  vols. 

1559  ai^  1574,  in  thirteen  volumes  folio,  fol.)  at  Lucca,  1738-1756,  in  38  vols.  fol. 

each  volume  containing  one  century.     Its  These  ecclesiastical  annals  are  by  no  means 

proper  title  is,  Historia  ecclesiastics  per  ali-  impartial ;  yet  they  contain  numerous  docu- 

quot  studiosos  et  pios  viroe^ln  urbe  Magde-  ments,  which  cast  light  on  both  ecclesiastics, 

burgica  Centoris  ziii.    A  new  edition  wa^  and  civil  history.    Haynald''*  continuation 

commenced  in  1757,  at  Nuremberg;  [but  reaches  to  the  year  1565.    James de  Lader- 

was  carried  only  to  the  sixth  volume,  in  4to.  cAt,  likewise  a  father  of  the  oratory,  exiend- 

An  edition  with  some  abridgment,  was  pub-  ed  the  Annals  to  the  ye^  1572.    The  apoe- 

lished  by  Ludus,  Basil,  1624,  13  vols,  in  tate  Reformed,  Henry  de  Smntde  or  Sjwnr 

3,  large  folio.    This  edition  is  mosf  current  damu,  bishop  of  Pamiers,  likewise  corapo- 

among  the  Reformed,  though  disapproved  sed  a  cohtiiiuation  of  paroniut  to  the  year 

bytheLutherans.-r-7V.]     C<Bsar  BarartiuSf  1640,  in  three  volumes  fol.    So  also  the 

a  father  of  the  oratory,  [at  the  instigation  of  Polish  Dominican,  Abraham  Bzovku,  con- 

Philip  Nerius,  founder  of  the  society  of  the  tinned  Baronius  to  the  yeax  1572,  in  eight 

4ffatoryJ,  undertook  to  confute  this  work  vols,  folio ;  but  he  is  the  most  faulty  of  all 

which  contained  strong  historical   proofs  that  have  been  named,  both  in  respect  to  tht 

against  popery,  in  a  work  of  twelve  volumes  matter  and  the  spirit  of  his  peifonnaDce.— 

mio,  each  volume  likewise  embracing  one  iScA/.] 
ecntury.     His  work  is  entitled  Annales  ec- 

Vol.  Ill— N 
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Vristotellan  scholastic  subtilties,  equivocations,  and  intricacies  were  better 
suited  to  confound  the  heretics  and  to  carry  on  controversy  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  success,  than  the  simple  and  lucid  mode  of  arguing  and  deba- 
ting, which  sound  reason  left  to  herself  would  dictate. 

§21.  Of  tbe  theological  writers  in  the  Romish  church  during  this 
century,  a  vc]^  largo  catalogue  might  be  made  out.  The  most  fiimous 
and  most  competent  among  them,  were,  Thonias  de  Vio  Cajetath  John  Eck, 
John  CochUeuSy  Jerome  Emser,  Laurence  StiriuSj  Stanislaus  Hosius,  John 
Faher^  James  Sadolet^  Albert  PigM,  Francis  Vatablus,  Melchior  Canugj 
Claudius  Espenc(sus,  Bartholomew  Caranxa^  John  Maldonate,  Francis  Tur^ 
rinnus,  Benedict  Arias  MoTiianuSf  Ambrose  Catharinus,  Reginald  Pole,  Six- 
ius  Senensis,  George  Cassander,  James  Paya  AndradiuSy  Michael  Baius, 
James  Pamelius,  and  others. (41) 


(41 )  Concerning  these,  and  others  design- 
edly omittedi  the  reader  may  consult  Loui* 
EUie»  du  Pin,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  in 
his  Bibliotheque  des  Autcurs  Ecclosiast., 
tome  xi^.  and  xvi.,  and  the  other  writers  of 
biography.  [The  following  brief  notices  of 
the  writers  mentioned  by  Mosheim,  may  not 
be  Unacceptable. 

Of  Cajctan,  see  above,  p.  33,  notes  (21), 
(22). 

John  Eckiv^  or  John  Mayer,  was  bom  at 
Eck,  a  village  in  Swabia,  A.D.  1483 ;  wto 
professor  of  theology  at  Ingolstadt,  vice- 
chancellor,  inquisitor,  and  canon  of  Eichr 
stadt;  and  died  1543.  He  disputed  and 
wrote  much  against  Luther  and  the  Piotes- 
UnU. 

The  real  name  of  Cochlaus  wa^  John 
Dobencck,  sumamed  CacA/<eu4  from  the  Lat- 
inized name  of  his  birthplace,  WcndeUtein 
in  Nuremberg.  He  was  a  dean  at  Frank- 
fort, and  a  canon  at  Mentz  and  Breslau,  and 
died  in  1552  ;  a  most  rancorous  and  uncan- 
did  opposer  of  the  refonnation. 

Emser  was  of  Ulm  in  Swabia,  and  died 
in  1527.  He  was  a  licentiate  of  canon  law, 
criticized  Luther's  version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  undertook  Co  make  a  better. 

Surius  w^  a  laborious  Carthusian  monk 
of  Lubec,  and  died  at  Cologne  in  1578. 
Besides  his  translations,  he  published  four 
volumes  of  the  Councils,  and  seven  volumes 
of  lives  of  the  saints ;  and  wrote  a  concise 
general  history,  from  A.D.  .1500  to  1574,  in 
opposition  to  Slddan^a  Commentaries. 

Hosius  was  of  Cracow,  and  at  his  death 
m  1679,  was  bishop  of  Ermeland,  tf&Tdinal, 
and  grand  penitentiary  to  pope  Gregory  XlII. 
He  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  council 
of  Trent,  was  a  manly  opposer  of  th^  refor- 
mation, and  left  works  in  2  vols.  fol. 

Faher  was  a  Swabian,  named  Hcigerlin, 
byt  was  called  Faber  from  his  fathers  oc- 
cupation. He  was  a  Dominican,  and  op- 
posed the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Switzct- 
-And  ;  yet  aided  the  pope  against  the  Prot- 


estants, and  became    bishop  of  Vienna^ 
None  of  his  writings  are  now  read. 

Sadold  was  a  mild,  liberal  divine,  secre* 
tary  to  Leo  X.,  bishop  of  Carpentras,  and  a 
cardinal.  His  works  were  prmted  at  Vero- 
na, 1737,  4  vols.  fol. 

Pighi  was  t  Dutchman,  archdeacon  tt 
Utrecht,  t  mathematician,  and  a  man  of 
more  reading  than  judgment ;  and  died  ia 
1542. 

Vatahlvt  of  Picardy,  was  a  learned  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  at  Paris,  in  the  reign  of 
Francis  L 

Canut,  a  Spanish  Dominican,  professor 
of  theology  at  Salamanca,  bishop  of  the  Ca- 
nary Islands,  provincial  of  his  order  in  Cas- 
tile, and  died  in  1660.  His  chief  work  wa» 
his  Locorum  communium  libri  xii. 

Espenccnu  was  a  famous  Parisian  divine 
of  ffreat  erudition,  who  died  in  1571. 

Carama  was  a  Dominican,  confessor  to 
PkUip  II.  of  Spain,  to  queen  Mary  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  Charles  V. ;  also  archbishop  of 
Toledo  ;  yet  he  was  charged  with  heresy,  and 
suffered  ten  years  in  the  Inquisition ;  and 
died  almost  as  soon  as  released,  A.D.  1576. 
He  wrote  Summa  Concilio^um  et  Decret. 
Pontificum. 

Maldonale  was  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  a  distin- 
guished theologian,  and  Scriptural  expositor ; 
bom  1534,  died  1582. 

Turrianus  was  also  a  Spanish  Jesuit^  bat 
of  less  talents.     He  died  in  1584. 

Montanus  was  a  Spanish  Orientalist,  and 
editor  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglot  Bible.  He 
also  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures ; 
and  died  in  1598. 

Catharinus  of  Sienna  in  Italy,  was  first  a 
jurist,  then  a  Dominican,  bishop  of  Mmor- 
ca,  and  lastly  archbishop  of  Conza  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  He  wrote  against  the 
Protestants,  commented  on  PauKs  epistles, 
%nd  died  in  1553. 

Xardinal  Pole  was  of  royal  English  blood, 

,^pposed  king  Henry  VIII.  in  the  matter  of 

his  divorce,  and  left  England  ;  hut  Returned; 
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§  22,  The  religion  which  Rome  would  have  men  regard  as  the  only 
true  religion,  and  which  she  enjoins  on  all  Christians  universally,  is  de- 
rived as  all  their  writers  tell  us,  from  two  sources,  the  written  word  of  Gody 
and  (he  unwritteny  or  the  holy  icriptures  and  tradition.  But  as  there  are  warm 
contests  among  the  leading  divines  of  that  church,  respecting  the  legitimate 
interpreter  of  this  twofold  word  of  God,  it  may  bo  justly  said,  that  it  is 
not  yet  clear  whence  a  knowledge  of  the  Romish  doctrines  is  to  be  learned, 
or  by  what  authority  controversies  on  sacred  subjects  are  to  be  decided. 
The  Romish  court  indeed,  and  all  that  favour  the  absolute  dominion  of  the 
pontifi^  maintain  that  no  one  can  interpret  and  explain  the  import  of  either 
divine  word  in  matters  relating  to  salvation,  except  the  person  who  gov- 
erns the  church  as  Christ's  vicegerent ;  and  of  course,  Uiat  his  decisions 
must  be  religiously  obeyed.  To  give  weight  to  this  opinion,  first  Pius 
IV.  and  afterwards  Sixtus  V.  established  at  Rome  the  congregation  styled 
the  Congregation  for  interpreting  the  council  of  Trent  (de  interpretando 
Tridentino  concilio) ;  which  decides  in  the  name  of  the.pdntifF,  the  smaller 
questions  I'especting  points  of  discipline ;  but  the  weightier  questions  touch- 
ing any  point  of  doctrine,  it  refers  to  the  pontiff  himself  as  the  oracle.(42) 
But  a  very  different  opinion  is  entertained  both  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
French  and  by  other  men  of  great  leaming,  who  maintain,  that  individual 
doctors  and  bishops  may  go  directly  to  both  sources,  and  from  them  obtain 
for  themselves  and  for  the  people  rules  of  faith  and  practice ;  and  that 
the  greater  and  more  difficult  questions  of  controversy,  are  to  be  submit* 
as.  papal  legate,  on  the  accession  of  queen    of  state  to  Ckarlts  V.     He  died  on  hiswaj 


Mary,  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  died  on  the  very  day  his  sovereign  did, 
A.D.  1558.  He  was  learned,  disoreet,  and 
inclined  to  moderation.  His  letters  were 
published  by  cardinal  Qutrtm,  at  Brescia, 
in  1744. 

Sixtut  of  Sienna  vrza  bom  a  Jew,  became 
a  Franciscan,  was  accused  of  heresy,  joined 
the  I)ominicans,  and  died  in  1569.  His 
Bibliotheca  Sancta,  or  Introduction  to  Bib- 
lical literature,  is  the  chief  foundation  of  his 
reputation. 

Cattander  was  bom  on  the  island  of  Coi- 
sandy  near  Bmges,  and  was  a  modest,  in- 
genuous divine,  who  studied  to  bring  the 
Catholics  and  F^testants  to  a  better  agree- 
ment, and  incurred  the  ill  will  of  both.  He 
died  in  1566 ;  and  his  works  were  printed 
at  Paris,  in  1616,  fol. 

Andradius  was  a  Portuguese  theologian, 
who  attended  the  council  of  Trent,  and  at- 
tempted to  vindicate  its  proceedings  against 
Chemnitz's  attack. 

Baiits  was  doctor  and  professor  of  the- 
ology at  LouTain,  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity, general  inquisitor  for  the  Netherlands, 
and  a  strong  adherent  to  the  doctrines  of 
Augustine;  which  brought  him  ihio  diffi- 
culty, as  we  shall  see  presently,  ^  38.  He 
died  in  1589. 

Pamcliut  was  a  modeM  and  honest  the- 
ologian of  the  Netherlands,  whose  father 
Adolphus,  baron  of  Pamele,  was  counsellor 


to  take  possession  of  his  new  office  of  bishop 
of  St.  Omers,  A.D.  1587.  He  edited  the 
works  of  Tertvllian  and  of  Cyvrian. — Tr.j 
(43)  Jac.  Aymon,  Tableau  ae  la  cour  de 
Rome,  part  v.,  cap.  iv.,  p.  282,  &c.  [This 
congregation  affords  the  pope  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  obtrude  his  court  decisions  On  the 
Catholic  world,  imder  the  pretence  of  the 
cpuncil  of  Trent.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  car- 
dinals to  explain  the  language  of  the  council, . 
only  in  doubtful  cases  ;  but  they  often  ex- 
tend the  import  of  the  words  so  far,  that  the 
pope  finds  the  way  open  to  introduce  new 
laws  into  the  church.  See  Febronius,  de 
Statuecclesias,  cap.  v.,  $  3,  no.  7. — Schl. 
The  canonists  long  debated,  whether  the 
decisions  of  this  congregation  formed^  a  part 
of  the  ecclesiastical  laW  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Those  who  maintained  that  they 
were  not  law,  urged  unsnswerably,  that  those 
decisions  were  not  published ;  and  that  rulea 
of  conduct  not  made  known,  could  never  be 
considered  as  laws  by  which  men  were  to 
be  judged.  To  remove  this  objection,  in 
the  year  1739  formal  reports  of  the  decisions 
of  the  congregation  began  to  be  published, 
reaching  back  to  the  year  1718;  and  the 
publication  of  these  reports  was  continued 
to  the  vear  1769,  when  thirty-eight  volumes 
4to  had  been  issued,  embracing  all  the  de- 
cisions of  importance  from  the  year  1718  to  • 
the  year  17G9,  inclusive  — Tr.} 
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ted  to  the  examination  and  decision  of  councils.  There  is  no  judge  that 
can  terminate  this  controversy ;  and  hence  there  is  no  prospect  that  the 
Romish  religion  will  ever  ohtain  a  stable  and  determinate  form. 

§  2S.  The  council  of  Trent,  which  is  said  to  have  been  summoned  to 
explain,  arrange,  and  reform  both  the  doctrine  and  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  is  thought  l)y  wise  men  to  have  rather  produced  new  enormities, 
than  to  haye  removed  those  that  existed.  They  complain  that  many  opin- 
ions of  the  scholastic  doctors,  concerning,  which  in  former  times  men 
thought  and  spoke  as  they  pleased,  were  improperly  sanctioned  and  placed 
among  the  doctrines  necessary  to  be  believed,  and  even  guarded  by  anath. 
emas:(43)  they  complain  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  decrees  and  decisions 
of  the  council,  in  consequence  of  which,  controverted  points  are  not  so 
much  explained  and  settled  as  perplexed  and  nmde  more  difficult  ;(44)  they 
complain  that  every  thing  was  decided  in  the  council,  not  according  to 
truth  and  the  holy  scriptures,  but  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  and  that  the  Romish  legates  tock.  from  the  fathers  of  the 
council  almost  all  liberty  of  correcting  existing  evils  in  the  church  ;(46) 
they  complain  that  the  few  dcQisions  which  were  wise  and  correct,  were 
left  naked  and  unsupported,  and  are  neglected  and  disregarded  with  impu- 
nity ;  in  short,  they  think  the  council  of  Trent  wa&  more  careful  to  sub- 
serve the  interests  of  the  papal  dominion,  than  the  general  interests  of  the 


(43)  [Here  belong,  for  example,  Peter 
Lomhard'8  doctrine  of  seven  sacraments,  the 
necessity  of  auricular  confession,  the  canon- 
ical authority  of  the  apocryphal  books,  <&c. ; 
and  by  the  anathema  pronounced  against  the 
opposite  doctrines,  the  reintroduction  Of  these 
supposed  heresies  into  the  church,  and  all 
attempts  at  a  religious  union  in  future,  are 
rendered  impossible.-^&A/.] 

(44)  [The  reader  need  only  Consult  the 
second  article,  concerning  justification  and 
free-will.  The  council  here  frequently  ex- 
presses itself  according  to  the  views  of  Lu- 
ther ;  hut  presently,  it  takes  back  with  one 
hand  what  it  had  given  with  the  other.  This 
arose  from  the  disputes  of  the  fathers  in  the 
council  among  themselves.  The  onl^  way 
to  quiet  their  contentions,  was  to  publish  ar- 
ticles of  faith  so  ambiguous  that  each  party 

•  oonld  construe  them  to  agree  with  their  own 
opinions.  Hence  it  is,  that  to  this  day  the 
council  is  so  differently  interpreted  in  the 
Romish  church.  Hence  the  Spanish  Do- 
I  minican,  Dominic  SotOt  wrote  three  books  to 
prove  that  the  council  was  of  his  opinion,  on 
the  subject  of  grace  and  justification ;  while 
the  Franciscan,  Andrew  Vega  whose  opin- 
-  ions  were  very  different,  wrote  fifteen  to 
prove  directly  the  contrary.  So  is  it  also  in 
regard  to  the  doctrine  respectin^r  the  peni- 
tence necessary  to  repentance.  The  Jesuits 
■ay^  this  penitence  consists  in  an  internal 
fear  of  God  and  a  dread  of  divine  punish- 
ments, which  they  call  attrition.  Their  op- 
I  posers  maintain,  that  this  is  not  sufficient,  but 
that  true  penitence  must  arise  from  love  to 


God,  and  regret  for  having  sinned  against 
him.  This  dispute  is  not  decided  by  the 
council ;  for  one  passage  appears  to  deny, 
what  another  asserts.  And  hence  John 
Launoi  wrote  a  book,  de  mente  concilii 
Tridentini  circa  contritionem,  attritionem, 
et  satisfactione^,  in  Sacramento  pceniten- 
t'm ;  and  he  there  shows,  that  the  words  of 
the  council  may  be  fairly  construed  as  every 
one  pleases.  The  doctrines  concerning  the 
church,  and  concerning  the  power  of  the 
pope  and  it»  limits,  are  for  good  reasons  left 
undecided.  So  also  the  contested  doctrines 
concerning  the  conception  and  birth  of  the 
virgin  Mary^  and  the  real  nature  of  the  wor- 
ship to  be  paid  to  images  and  to  the  saints. 
The  doctrine  respecting  tradition,  is  likewise 
made  very  equivocal  and  obscure. — SckL.I 
(45)  [iNo  pope  indeed  was  personally  pres- 
ent in  the  council,  but  they  still  governed  it 
by  their  legates.  Nothing  was  permitted  to 
be  discussed,  without  the  consent  of  the  le- 
gates ;  and  no  conclusion  was  made,  which 
had  not  been  previously  prepared  and  shaped 
in  the  particular  congregations  [or  commit- 
tees], in  which  the  legates  always  presided. 
Hence  the  satirists  said,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
(bj  whom,  according  to  the  court  language 
of  the  church,  such  councils  are  always  gui- 
ded) was  brought  from  Rome  in  a  portman- 
teau, in  order  to  enlighten  the  fathers. 
There  were  in  fact  several  intelligent  and 
thinking  men  among  the  fathers  of  the  coun- 
cil ;  but  they  were  outvoted  by  the  multi- 
tude  of  Italians  and  dependants  of  the  pope» 
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Christian  church.  And  hence  it  is  not  strange  tliat  there  should  be  some 
among  the  sons  of  the  Romish  church,  who  choose  to  expound  the  decrees 
of  the  Tridentine  council  itself  according  to  the  sense  of  the  sacred  vol- 
ume and  traditum,  and  that  the  authority  of  those  decrees  should  be  differ- 
ently estimated  in  the  different  Catholic  countries.(46)  , 

§  24.  Recourse  must  be  had  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  to- 
gether  with  the  brief  confession  of  faith  which  Pius  IV.  caused  to  be  drawn 
up,  by  all  those  who  would  gain  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  Romish  re- 
ligion. A  full  and  perfect  Imowledge  of  it,  is  not  in  this  way  to  be  expect- 
ed. For  in  the  decrees  of  the  council,  and  in  the  confession  of  faith 
above  mentioned,  many  articles  are  so  nerveless  and  without  joints,  that 
they  reel  hither  and  thither ;  and  they  were  designedly  left  in  this  dubious 
state,  on  account  of  the  intestine  dissensions  of  the  church.  Moreover, 
not  a  few  things  were  passed  by,  in  both  those  works,  which  yet  must  not 
be  denied  nor  even  called  in  question  without  giving  offence ;  and  some 
things  are  there  expressed  more  decently  and  better,  than  daily  practice 
and  public  usage  authorize.  Hence  reliance  must  not  always  be  placed 
on  the  language  used  by  the  council ;  but  rather  the  import  of  that  Ian- 


(46)  Some  provincefl  of  the  Romish 
church,  as  Germany,  Poland,  Italy,  [and 
Portugal],  have  received  the  council  of  Trent 
and  its  decrees,  entire,  and  without  excep- 
tions oi  conditions.  But  others,  only  under 
certain  Umitittions  and  conditions,  would 
subject  themselves  to  it.  Of  these  the  prin- 
cipal were,  the  .countries  subject  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  which  were  long  in  controversy 
with  the  Roman  pontiff  respecting  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  and  at  last  embraced  it  with  a 
salve  of  tho  rights  of  the  Spanish  kings  (sal- 
vis  Re^m  Hispaniae  iuribus).  See  Gian- 
nonCf  Histoire, civile  du  Royaume  de  Na- 
ples, [lib.  Ixxxiii.,  cap.  3.,  sec.  1],  tome  iv., 
p.  S35,  dec.  Others  again  could  never  be 
induced  to  adopt  it.  Among  these  was 
France.  See  Hector  God.fr.  Mashu^  Diss. 
de^coBtemptu  concilii  Tridentini  in  Gallia  ; 
wtiich  is  one  among  his  collected  Disserta- 
tions :  and  Peter  I^ancis  le  Courayer^s  Dis- 
conrs  suf  la  reception  du  concile  de  Trente, 
particnlierment  en  France,  which  is  subjoin- 
ed to  the  second  volume  of  his  French  trans- 
lation of  Paul  Sarpi*8  History  of  the  council 
of  Trent,  p.  775-789.  Yet  that  pirt  of  the 
council  wnich  embraces  the  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion, was  tacitly  and  by  practice  admitted 
as  a  rule  of  faith  among  tne  French.  But 
the  other  part,  which  relates  to  discipline  and 
ecclesiastical  law,- has  been  constantly -re- 
jected both  publicly  and  privately  ;  because 
it  is  deemed  hostile  to  the  authority  and 
power  of  kings,  no  less  than  to  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  French  church.  See 
Louis  Elite*  du  Pin^  Bibliotheque  des  Au- 
tears  ecclesiastiques,  tom.  xv.,  p.  380,  dtc. 
Hungary  also  is  said  to  have  never  publiclr 
nceived  this  council.    See  Lorand  Samuel- 


o/,  Vita  Andr.  Dudithii,  p.  56.  As  for  the 
literary  history  of  the  council  of  Trent,  the 
writers  of  its  history,  editions  of  its  decrees, 
d&c,  see  8alig*8  History  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  (in  German),  vol.  iii.,  p.  190-320.,  and 
Jo.  Chr.  Kdcher*s  Bibliotheca-Theol.  Sym- 
bolica,  p.  326,  377,  &c. — [As  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  council  of  Trent  in  Germany,  it 
did  not  take  place  at  once.  The  pope  Pita 
IV.  sent  the  bishop  of  VintimigHa  viseofUif. 
to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  to  persuade 
him  to  receive  it.  3ut  Che  emperor  consent- 
ed only  on  two  conditions ;.  that  the  pope 
should  allow  his  subjects  tho  use  of  the  cup 
in  the  sacred  supper,  and  should  not  debar 
the  clergy  from  marriage.  The  same  indul- 
gence was  craved  by  the  Bavarians.  Pius 
allowed  the  first,  but  denied  the  second  ;  and 
Ferdinand  acquiesced,  and  received"  the 
council  fdr  himself  and  his  hereditary  domin- 
ions. The  whole  German  nation  has  never 
received  it ;  and  the  popes  have  never  dared 
to  submit  its  decrees  to  the  consideration  of 
the  diet,-  and  to  ask  their  sanction  of  them. ' 
— This  probably  will  have  been  the  last  gen- 
eral council  of  Christendom ;  for  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  opposing  interests  of  the 
great,  with  sood  policy,  will  ever  again  allow 
of  a  general  council,  since  the  weakness  and 
intrigues  of  such  bodies  have  been  so  clearly 
exhibited  by  this.  The  popes  would  also 
show  themselves  not  very  favonrable  to  an« 
other  general  council,  srnce  the  right  of  sum- 
moning such  a  council  to  meet,  and  that  of 
presiding  in  it,  would  be  contested  with 
them  ;  and  as  so  many  appeals  would  bo 
likely  to  be  made  to  the  proposed  general 
ceuDcil,  from  their  own  decisions. — SchL} 
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guage  must  be  qualified  and  measured,  by  the  practices  and  the  institutioiig 
that  generally  prevail. (47)  Add  to  these  considerations,  that  since  the 
time  of  the  council  of  Trent,  some  of  the  pontics  have  explained  more 
clearly  and  unequivocally  in  their  particular  constitutions  or  bulls,  certain 
doctrines  which  were  stated  less  clearly  by  the  council :  in  which  thing,  no 
one  appears  to  have  acted  more  audaciously  and  unsuccessfully,  than  ClemerU 
XI.  in  his  famous  bull  called  Utttgenifus. 

§  25.  To  the  correct  interpretation  and  the  knowledge  of  the  holy  scrip 
tures,  the  Roman  pontiff  opposed  all  the  obstacles  in  his  power,  from  the 
time  that  he  learned  what  very  great  damage  and  loss  accrued  to  him  from 
this  source.  In  the  first  place,  disputants  are  allowed  the  shocking  license 
of  treating  the  scriptures  with  contumely,  and  of  publicly  declaring  their 
authority  fn  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  pontiff  and  tradition.  Next,  the 
old  Latin  version  called  the  Vulgate,  though  it  abounds  with  innumerable 
faults  and  in  very  many  places  is  quite  barbarous  and  obscure,  was  by  a 
decision  of  the  assembly  at  Trent,  recommended  as  atUhentiCf  that  is,  as 
faithful,  exact,  and  accurate,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  be  impugned.  How 
much  Uiis  contributed  to  conceal  from  the  people  the  true  meaning  of  the 
scriptures,  must  be  manifest.  In  the  same  assembly,  this  hard  law  was 
imposed  on  inteipreters,  that  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals  they  must  not 
venturfe  to  construe  the  striptures  differently  from  the  common  opinion  of 
the  church  and  the  consent  of  th^  ancient  doctors ;  nay,  it  was  asserted 
that  the  church  alone,  or  its  head  and  governor  the  sovereign  pontiff,  has 
the  right  of  determining  the  true  sense  of  the  scriptures.  Finally,  the 
Romish  church  has  persevered  in  strenuously  maintaining,  sometimes  more 
explicitly  and  sometimes  more  covertly,  that  the  sacred  scriptures  were 
written  for  none  but  the  teachers ;  and  in  all  places  where  it  would  bear,(48) 
it  has  ordered  the  peojple  to  be  restrained  froin  reading  the  Bible. 

§  26.  For  these  reasons,  the  multitude  of  expositors,  who  were  excited 
by  the  example  of  Luther  and  his  followers  to  engage  eagerly  in  the  work 
of  biblical  interpretation,  are  for  the  most  part  dry,  timid,  and  obsequious 
to  the  will  of  the  Romish  court.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  extremely  cau- 
tious, lest  they  should  drop  a  single  word  at  variance  with  the  received 
opinions ;  they  always  quote  the  authority  and  the  names  of  the  holy  fa^ 
ihers  as  they  call  them,  and  do  not  so  much  inquire  what  the  inspired  wri- 
ters actually  taught,  as  what  the  church  would  have  them  teach.  .  Some  of 
them  tax  their  ingenuity  to  the  utniost,  to  force  out  of  each  passage  of  scrip- 
ture that  fourfold  sense  which  ignorance  and  superstition  devised,  namely  the 
Uteralj  allegbricaJ,  tropological,  and  anagogicaL  And  with  good  reason ; 
for  this  mode  of  interpretation  is  most  convenient  for  artfully  eliciting  from 
the  divine  oracles  whatever  the  church  wishes  to  have  regarded  as  truth. 

(47)  ["  This  is  true,  in  a  more  especial    many  places.     But  this  circumspection  does 
manner,  with  respect  to  the  canons  of  the    not  appear  in  the  worship  of  the  Roman 


council  of  Trent  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  Catholics,  which  is  notoriously  idolatrpus  in 

purgalcryj  the  invocation  of  aaiTtts,  the  wor-  both  the  senses  of  that  word." — Mad] 

ship  of  images  and  relies.    The  terms  em-  (48)  This  could  not  be  done  in  all  co«n- 

ployed  in  these  canons  are  artfully  chosen,  tries.     The  French,  and  some  other  nations, 

80  as  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  idolatxy,  in  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  native  language; 

the  philosophical  sense  of  that  word ;  for  in  notwithstanding  the  warm  supporters  of  the 

the  scripture-sense  they  cannot  avoid  it,  as  Romish  supremacy,  are  bitterly  opposed  to 

all  use  of  images  in  religious  worship  is  ex-  the  practice.                    , 
preasly  forbiddert  in  the  sacred  writings  in 
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Tet  we  can  name  some,  who  had  wisdom  enough  to  discard  these  vain 
in3rsteries,  and  to  labour  solely  to  ascertain  the  literal  import  of  the  scriptures. 
In  this  class  the  most  eminent  were  the  following :  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam, 
who  is  well  known  to  have  translated  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  into 
neat  and  perspicuous  Latin,  and  to  have  explained  them  in  a  pleasing  man- 
ner ;  Thomas  de  Vio  Cajetanus,  the  cardinal  who  disputed  with  our  Ltdher 
at  Augsburg,  and  whose  brief  notes  on  nearly  all  the  sacred  books  are  bet. 
ter  than  many  longer  commentaries ;  Francis  Tiielmann,  Isidoms  ClariuSf 
John  MaJfionatj  Benedict  Justinian^  (who  was  no  contemptible  interpreter 
of  St.  Paul's  epistles),  John  Gagnaus^  Claudius  Espencaus,  and  some 
others.  (49)  But  these  laudable  examples  ceased  to  have  influence,  sooner 
than  might  be  expected.  For  at  the  close  of  the  century,  there  was  only 
one  in  |he  university  of  Paris,  namely  Edmund  Richer  the  celebrated  de* 
fender  of  the  Grallic  liberties  against  the  pontiffs,  who  investigatii  the  liter< 
al  meaning  of  the  scriptures ;  all  the  other  doctors  despised  the  literal  sense, 
and  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients  searched  after  recondite  and  concealed 
meanings.  (50) 

§  27.  Before  Luther^s  time,  nearly  all  the  schools  were  occupied  by  the 
philosophical  theologians,  or  what  are  cdled  the  Scholastics  ;  so  that  even 
at  Paris,  which  was  considered  as  the  seat  of  all  sacred  knowledge,  persons 
could  not  be  found  Qompetent  to  enqounter  our  divines  in  reasoning  from 
the  scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  ancient  doctors.  And  even  in  the 
council  of'  Trent,  this  extreme  penury  of  dogmatic  and  UhUcal  theologians 
often  produced  singular  difficulties,  as  the  Scholastics  were  accustomed  to 
measure  and  define  all  doctrines  according  to  the  precepts  of  their  lean 
and  meager  philosophy.  Pressing  necessity  therefore,  urged  the  restora- 
tion and  cultivation  of  that  mode  of  treating  religious  doctrines,  which 
makes  more  use  of  the  holy  scriptures  and  of  the  decisions  of  the  fathers, 
than  of  metaphysical  reasoning.(51)     Yet  the  Scholastics  could  not  be  di- 


(49)  Concerning  these,  the  reader  may 
eoniult  Richard  SinunC*  Histoke  critique  du 
Vieux  et  du  Nouvean  Teatameat. — [Titel- 
MANN  was  of  Hasselt,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Liege,  a  Capachin  monk,  skilful  in  Oriental 
literature,  and  died  provincial  of  his  order  in 
1553.  He  left  many  commentaries  os  the 
books  of  Scripture,  particulaHy  one  on  the 
Psalms,  which  is  not  entirely  useless.  See 
Rich.  Simon,  Hist.  crit.  du  Vieux  Test.,  1.  iii., 
€.  9,  p.  422. — IsiDoROs  Claeius  {de  Chiara) 
was  bishop  of  Fuligno  in  Umbria,  attended 
the  council  of  Trent,  and  belonged  to  the 
Dominican  order.  He  published  notes  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which  he  attempts 
to  correct'lhe  Vulgate.  Rich.  Simon^  1.  c, 
p.  320,  expresses  an  unfavourable  opinion  of 
him,  and  pronounces  him  a  plagiary. — Brb;- 
EDicT  JcsTiNtANUS  {Juttimam)  was  a  Jes- 
uit of  Genoa,  and  died  at  Rome  in  the  year 
1622.  He  left  expositions  of  PauKs  and  the 
Catholic  Epistfes. — John  GAONisus,  a  Pa- 
risian chancellor,  published  notes  on  the  N. 
T.  and  a  paraphrase  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
itomans,  of  no  great  value.  He  died  in  the 
year  1549.^iSci/.] 


<60)  Adr.  BadUt,  Vie  ^  Edmund  Rich- 
er, p.  9,  10,  &c.  [Richer  was  an  eminent 
theological  writer,  well  acquainted  with  the 
antiquities  of  the  church,  and  a  bold  defender 
of  the  rights  of  bishops  against  .the  pope. 
But  he  suffered  persecution,  which  ruined 
his  health ;  and  he  died  in  the  year  1631. — 
Tr.] 

(51)  See  C.  E.  dz  Boulay't  Reformatio 
Facu^tatis  theol.,  Paris.,  anno  15S7,  in  his 
Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  tom.  vi.,  p.  790,  dee. 
In  this  reformation,  the  Baecalaurei  Senten- 
tiarii  ar^  distinguished  from  the  Baecalaurei 
Biblici ;  and  what  deserves  particular  notice, 
the  Augustinian  monks  (Luther**  fraternity) 
were  required,  (p.  794),  annually  to  present 
to  the  theological  college  a  Bihlical  Bache- 
lor :  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
Augustinian  family  (to  which  Luther  once* 
belonged)  gave  more  attention  to  the  study 
of  sacred  literature,  than  the  other  orders  of 
monks.  But  as  the  work  of  Boulay  is  in  the 
hands  of  but  few,  it  may  be  proper  to  quote 
the  statute  entire:  Augustinenses  quolibet 
anno  Biblicum  pnesentabunt,  secundum  sta- 
tutum  fol.  21,  quod  sequitur :  Quilibet  Otdo 
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vested  of  that  ascendency  which  they  had  lopg  maintained  in  the  schoob, 
nay,  they  seemed  to  have  acquired  new  strength,  after  the  Jesuits  joined 
jthem  and  had  decided  that  dialectics  was  more  efficacious  for  confronting 
heretics  than  the  holy  scriptures  and  the  authority  of  the  fathers.  The 
MysHcSf  as  they  were  not  very  ofiensive  to  the  enemies  of  the  church,  and 
were  not  much  inclined  to  engage  in  controversy,  lost  nearly  aU  their  influ- 
ence afler  the  era  of  the  reformation.  Yet  they  were  alloVed  to  philoso- 
phize in  their  own  way,-  provided  they  did  it  cautiously,  and  neither  attack- 
ed too  freely  the  decrees  and  the  vices  of  the  Romish  church,  nor  inveigh, 
ed  too  vehemently  against  either  the  futility  of  external  devotion,  or  the 
metaphysical  and  polemic  divines. ' 

§  28.  Practical  theology,  no  one  among  the  Catholics  of  this  century 
improved  successfully ;  nor  could  any  one  improve  it,  without  incurring  the 
greatest  opposition.  For  the  safety  of  the  church  was  supposed  to  forbid 
such  attempts.  And  in  reality,  many  doctrines  and  regulations  on  which 
the  prosperity  of  the -Romish  church  depends,  would  be  brought  into  the 
greatest  danger,  if  Christian  piety  in  its  true  nature  were  uniformly  held  up 
to  the  view  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  many  honest  men  and  cul- 
tivators of  piety  even  in  the  Romish  church,  complain,  (how  truly  and  just- 
ly in  all  cases,  I  will  not  here  inquire),  that  the  Jesuits,  as  soon  as  they 
arose  and  began  to  have  the  ascendency  in  courts  and  in  the  schools,  first 
sapped  the  foundations  of  all  correct  practical  theology  by  their  subtle  dis- 
tinctions,  and  them  opened  the  door  for  all  ungodliness  and  vice  by  the  lax 
and  dissolute  morality  which  they  inculcated.  This  infection  indeed  spread 
unobserved  in  this  century,  bnt  in  the  next  it  appeared  more  manifest,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  greatest  commotions. — The  moral  writers  of  the  Romish 
church  moreover,  may  all  be  distributed  into  three  classes,  the  Scholastic^ 
the  Dogmatic,  and  the  Mystic.  The  first  expounded  the  virtues  and  duties  of 
the  Christian  life  by  knotty  distinctions  and  phraseology,  and  obscured  them 
by  multifarious  discussions ;  the  second  elucidated  them  by  the  Ifiuiguage  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  doctors ;  the  third  reeommen(l. 
ed  exclusively,  withdrawing  the  thoughts  from  all  outward  objects,  compo- 
sing  the  mind,  and  elevating  it  to  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  nature. 

§  29.  Of  the  vast  multitude  of  papal  polemic  theologians,  and  of  their 
capital  faults,  no  one  is  ignorant.  Most  of  them  were  abundantly  fraught 
with  alf  that  is  accounted  criminal,  in  those  whose  sole  object  is  victory  and 
plunder.  The  numerous  Jesuits  who  took  the  field  against  the  enemies  of 
the  Romish  church,  excelled  all  the  ofhers  in  subtlety,  impudence,  and  in-  • 
veotive.  But  the  chief  and  coryphaeus  of  the  whole,  was  Robert  Bellar^ 
mirif  a  Jesuit,  and  a  cardinal  or  one  of  the  pontifical  cabinet.  He  embra- 
ced all  the  controversies  of  his  church,  in  severaV  large  volumes ;  and  uni- 
ted copiousness  of  argument  with  much  perspicuity  of  style.  As  soon 
therefore  as  he  entered  the  arena,  which  was  towards  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, he  drew  upon  himself  alone  the  onsets  and  the  strength  of  the  great- 

Mendicantium  et  Collegium  S.  Bemardi  ha-  reformation  of  the  college,  the  duty  was  r» 

beat  quolibet  anno  Biblicum,  qui  leg&t  ordi-  quired  of  none  but  the  Auguatinians.     Who 

narid,  alioqui  priventur  pro  illo  anno  Bacca-  then,  will  not  make  the  inference,  that  the 

laureo  Sententtario.     It  appears  -from  this  Dominicans,  the  Franciscans,  and  the  other 

statute,  that  all  the  mendicant  orders  were  mendicant  oi:ders  wholly  nedected  biblical 

bound,  according  t(^a  decree  of  the  college  atudies,  and  therefore  had  no  oiblical  Bache- 

of  theologians,  to  present  annually  a  Biblical  Iotm  ;  and  that  the  Auguatinians  alone,  wera 

BacheUrr  (such  as  laUher  was).     Yet  in  this  able  to  fulfil  this  statute  of  the  SocboDoe  ^ 
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est  men  among  the  Protestants.  Yet  he  displeased  many  of  his  own  party, 
and  chiefly  because  he  carefully  collected  all  the  arguments  of  his  antag. 
onists,  and  generally  stated  them  correptly  and  fairly.  He  would  have 
been  accounted  a  greater  and  better  man,  had  he  possessed  less  fidelity  and 
industry,  and  had  he  stated  only  the  feebler  arguments  of  his  opposers,  and 
given  them  mutilated  and  perverted. (52) 

§  30.  The  Romish  community,  though  it  proudly  boasts  of  its  peaceful 
and  harmonious  state,  is  full  of  broils  and  contentions  of  every  kind.  The 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans  contend  vehemently,  respecting  various  sub. 
jects.  Tlie  Scotists  and  Thomists  wage  eternal  war..  The  bishops  never 
cease  to  wrangle  with  the  pontiff  and  his  congregations,  respecting  the  or- 
igin and  lipfiits  of  their  power.  The  French,  the  Flemings  and  others 
openly  oppose  the  Roman  pontiff  himself,  and  his  supremacy :  and  he  in. 
veighs  against  them' as  oflen  as  he  deems  it  safe  and  necessary,  with  ener- 
gy and  Spirit,  and  at  other  times  cautiously  and  circumspectly. .  The  Jes. 
uits,  as  they  from  the  beginning  laboured  successfully  to  depress  all  the 
other  religious  fraternities,  and  also  to  strip  the  Benedictines  and  others 
that  were  opulent  of  a  part  of  their  wealth,  so  they  inflamed  and  armed  all. 
the  fraternities  against  themselves.  Among  these,  the  Benedictines  and 
the  Dominicans  are  their  most  virulent  enemies ;  the  former  fight  for  their 
possessions ;  the  latter,  for  their  reputation,  their  privileges,  and  their  opin- 
ions. The  contentions  of  the  schools  respecting  various  doetrines  of  faith,  ^ 
are  without  number  and  without  end.  All  these  contests  the  sovereign  pon. 
tiff  moderates  and  controls,  by  dexterous  management  and  by  authority,  so 
that  they  may  not  too  much  endanger  the  church ;  to  adjust  and  terminate 
them,— which  would  perhaps  be  the  duty  of  a  vicegerent  of  our  Saviour,-^ 
he  has  neither  power  nor  inclination. 

§  31.  Besides  these  minor  controversies  which  have  slightly  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  church,  other  and  greater  ones  since  the  times  of  the  council 
of  Trent,  have  arisen,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits ;  which, 
bein^  gradually  increased  and  continued  down  to  our  times,  violently  agi- 
tate the  whole  Romish  community,  and  rend  it  into  numerous  factions. 
These  indeed  the  Roman  pontiffs  labour  most  earnestly,  if  not  to  extinguish, 
yet  to  quiet  in  a  degree,  so  that  they  may  not  produce  excessive  mischief: 
but  minds  warmed  not  so  much  by  zeal  for  the  truth,  as  by  tl^e  heat  of  con- 
troversy  and  the  love  of  party,  will  not  coalesce  and  become  united. 

§  32.  Whoever  considers  these  contrc^versies  with  attention  and  impar- 
tiality,  will  readily  percefve  that  the  Jesuits, — that  is,  the  greater  part  of 
them  or  the  fraternity  in  general,  for  in  so  very  extensive  a  society  there 
are  those  of  difierent  views, — guard  and  defend  that  ancient  and  rude  but 
to  the  pontiffs  and  the  church  very  useful  system  of  faith  and  practice, 
which  prevailed  and  was  inculcated  every  where  in  the  Romish  church  be- 
fore the  times  of  Luther.  For  those  very  sagacious  men,  whose  office  it 
is  to  watch  for  the  safety  of  the  Romish  see,  perceive  clearly  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  pontiffs  and  the  emoluments,  prerogatives,  and  honours  of  the 
clergy  depend  entirely  on  this  ancient  system  of  religion  ;  and  that  if  this 
was  subverted  or  changed,  the  church  must  unavoidably  sufier  immense  in- 
jury and  gradually  crumble  to  the  dust.  But,  in  the  Romish  church  and 
especially  since  the  reformation  by  Luther ,  there  are  not  a  few  wise  and 

(53)  See  Jo.  Fred.  Maytr't  Ecloga  defide  Baronii  et  DelUrmini  ipsis  PontiBciis  dubiftv 
Amsterd.,  1698,  8vo. 

Vol.  ni.— O 
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good  men,  who,  having  learned  very  clearly  from  the  sacred  scriptures  and 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  doctors,  the  deformities  and  faults  of  this  an- 
cient and  vulgar  system  of  religion,  wish  to  see  it  corrected  aiid  amended, 
though  in  a  different  way ;  and  who  urge  the  extirpation  of  that  mischiey. 
ous  darnel  from  the  field  of  the  church,  which  has  armed  the  heretics 
against  her.  And  hence  those  eternal  contests  and  collisions  with  the  Jes- 
uits, on  various  subjects.  All  these  contests  however,  may  be  reduced  to 
the  six  following  heads. 

There  is  debate  (I.)  respecting  the  extent  and  magnUude  of  the  p<noer  of  a 
Roman  pontiff.  The  Jesuits  and  their  numerous  friends,  contend  that  a 
pontiff  cannot  possibly  err,  that  he  is  the  fountain  and  source  of  all  the  pow- 
er  which  Jesus  Christ  has  imparted  to  the  church,  that  all  bishops  and  re. 
ligious  teachers  ate  indebted  to  him  for  whatever  authority  and  jurisdiction 
they  may  possess,  that  he  is  not  bound  by  any  enactments  of  the  church 
and  its  councils,  and  that  he  is  the  sovereign  lawgiver  of  the  church,  whose 
decrees  no  one  can  resist  without  incurring  the  greatest  guilt.  But  others 
bold,  that  he  may  err,  that  he  is  inferior  to  councils,  that  he  is  bound  to 
obey  the  church,  and  its  laws  as  enacted  by  councils,  and  that  if  he  offends, 
he  may  be  deprived  of  his  rank  and  dignity  by  a  council ;  from  which  it 
follows,  that  inferior  prelates  and  teachers  receive  the  authority  which 
thev  possess  from  Jesus  Christ  himself  and  not  from  the  Romish  prelate. 

9  3d.  There  is  debate  (IL)  respecting  the  extent  and  tKe  prerogatives 
of  the  i:hurch.  For  the  Jesuits  and  those  who  follow  them,  extend  wide  the 
bounds  of  the  church.  They  contend  that  many  among  those  who  have 
no  connexion  with  the  Romish  worship,(68) — ^nay,  among  the  nations  that 
are  wholly  ignorant  of  Christ  and  the  Christian  religion,  may  be  saved,  and 
actually  are  saved  ;  they  also  hold,  that  sinners  living  within  the  church, 
are  nevertheless  its  real  members.  But  their  adversaries  circumscribe  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  within  much  narrower  limits,  and  not  only  cut  off  from 
all  hope  of  salvation  those  who  live  out  of  the  Romish  communion,  but  sep. 
arate  from  the  church,  all  the  vicious  and  profligate,  though  they  live  in  it. 
The  Jesuits  moreover,  not  to  mention  other  differences  of  less  moment, 
hold  that  the  church  never  can  pronounce  an  erroneous  or  unjust  decision, 
either  as  to  matters  of  fact,  or  matters  of  doctrine  and  right  (sive  de  facto, 
sive  de  jure) ;  but  their  opposers  believe,  that  the  church  is  not  secured 
from  all  danger  of  erring,  in  deciding  on  matters  of  fact^ 

§  34.  There  is  very  warm  deb$Lte  (III.)  respecting  the  nature,  operaUony 
and  necessity  of  that  divine  grace,  without  which  as  aU  agree,  no  one  attains 
to  eternal  salvation ;  respecting  what  is  called  original  sin,  the  natural  pow- 
er  of  man  to  obey  the  divine  law,  and  the  nature  of  Godfs  eternal  decrees  in 
regard  to  the  salvation  of  men.  For  the  Dominicans,  the  Augustinians, 
the  followers  of  Jansenius  and  likewise  many  others,  deny,  that  divine 
'  grace  can  possibly  be  resisted ;  deny,  that  there  is  any  thing  sound  and 
unoorrupted  in  man ;  deny,  that  there  is  any  condition  annexed  to  the  eter- 
nal decrees  of  God  respecting  the  salvation  of  men ;  deny,  that  God  wills 
the  salvation  of  aU  men,  and  other  kindred  doctrines.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Jesuits  and  with  them  m^ny  others,  would  have  it  believed,  that  the  ex- 
tent and  influence  of  the  sin  whlbh  lies  concealed  in  man's  nature,  are  not 

(53)  ["  Thej  were  accased  at  Spoleto,  in  the  salTation  of  many  heretics.  See  'Le 
the  year  1653,  of  having  maintained,  in  their  Clerc,  Diblioth.  Untvera.  et  Hiftoriqne,  torn, 
public  inatructioDa  there,  the  probability  of    ziy.,  p.  330." — Mad."] 
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80  great ;  that  not  a  little  power  to  do  good  is  left  in  man ;  that  so  much 
divine  grace  is  pro^red  to  all  iQen,  as  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
eternal  salvation,  and  that  by  it  no  violence  is  offered  to  the  mind;  thai 
God  has'  from  eternity,  allotted  eternal  rewards  and  punishments,  not  ac- 
cording  to  his  arbitrary  pleasure,  but  according  to  the  foreseen  conduct  and 
merits  of  individuals. 

^  35.  There  is  debate  (IV,)  respecting  various  pointa  of  morality  and 
rules  of  conduct;  all  of  which  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  partic- 
ularly, and  would  besides  be  out  of  pl€u;e  here,  we  shall  only  statQ  the  com. 
menceraent  of  the  long  controversy;  (54)  Tliose  who  take  sides  with  the 
Jesuits,  maintain  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  "by  what  motives  a  person  lis 
actuated,  provided  he  in  fact  performs  the  deeds  which  the  law  of  God  re. 
quires  ;  and  that  the  man  who  abstains  from  criminal  actions  through  fear 
of  punishment,  is  no  less  acceptable  to  God  than  the  man  who  obeys  the 
divine  law  through  the  influence  of  love  to  it.  But  this  doctrine  appears 
horrible  to  very  maay,  who  deny  thiit  any  services  are  acceptable  to  God, 
unless  they  proceed  fr<Mn  love  to  him.  The  former  assert  that  no  one  can 
properly  be  said  to  sin,  unless  he  violates  some  known  law  of  God,  which 
is  present  to  his  mind,  and  correctly  understood  by  him  ;  and  therefore, 
that  no  one  ccui  be  justly  charged  with  criminality  and  sin,  who  is  either 
ignorant  of  the  law,  or  dpubtful  as  to  its  import,  or  who  does  not  think  of 
it  at  the  time  he  transgresses.  From  these  principles  originated  the  cele- 
brated doctrines  o^  prohahUismipb)  and  of  philosophical  sin,(b6)  which  have 
brought  so  much  ilLfame  upon  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits.  The  adversa. 
Ties  of  the  Jesuits  detest  all  these  principles  strongly,  and  contend,  that  nei. 
ther  ignorance,  nor  doubts,  nor  forgetfulness,  will  afford  any  protection  to 
the  sinner  at  the  bar  of  God.  This  controversy  respecting  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  morals,  has  given  rise  to  numberless  disputes  concerning 
the  duties  we  owe  to  (jod,  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  ourselves ;  and  has 
produced  two  sects  of  moralists,  which  have  greatly  disturbed  and  distract- 
ed the  whole  Romish  church. 

§  36.  There  is  debate  (V.)  respecting  the  administration  of  the  sacra* 
ments^  especially  those  of  penance  and  the  Lor^s  supper.     The  Jesuits, 

(54)  No  one  has  treated  of  all  the  point*  (66)  [Moral  proAa&i2t#m  is  properly  the  doc- 
objected  against  in  the  Jesuits'  moral  doc-  trine  of  the  Jesaits,  that  no  action  is  sinful, 
trines,  with  more  clearness,  neatness,  and  when  there  is  the  slightest  vrdbability  that  it 
dexterity,  and  no  one  has  plead  the  cause  of  •  may  be  lawful ;  and  even  when  it  has  the  ap- 
the  Jesaits  with  more  ineenuHy,  than  the  el-  probation  of  any  single,  respectable  teacher ; 

Saent  and  well-known  Jesuit  Gabriel  Dan-  because  it  maybe  supposed  thai  he  saw'rea- 

,  in  his  Entretiens  de  Cleandre  et  d'Eu-  sons  for  his  opinions,  though  toe  know  not 

doxe ;  which  is  among  his  collected  Essays,  what  they  were,  and  can  see  so  many  reasons 

tome  i.,  p.  351,  &c.,  and  was  composed,  '  for  a  contrary  opinion. — Schl.] 

in  answer  to  that  great  man  and  powerful  (56)  iPhuosopkicai  siris  in  oppositibn  to 

adversary  of  the  moral  doctrines  of  the  Jes-  theological,  according  to  the  Jesuits,  are 

nits,  Blatae  Pascal^  whose  Leltres  ProYinci-  those  in  which  a  man  at  the  time  of  coQimit- 

ales  inflicted  so  great  a  wound  on  the  Jesuits,  ting  them,  has  not  God  and  his  law  before 

Daniel  treats  very  acutely  on  probabilismt  p.  his  mind  ;  and  therefore,  without  thinking 

361 ;  on  the  method  of  directing  the  inientiortj  of  God,  transgresses  natural  or  revealed  law. 

p.  656;  on  equivocations andmentalreservo'  These  sins,  the  Jesuits  held  to  be  venial; 

turns  allowed  of  by  the  Jesuits,  p.  662 ;  on  that  is,  such  as  do  not  draw  after  them  a  loss 

sins  of  ignorance  fnd  forgetfulness  p.  719,  of  divine  grace,  and  do  not  deserve  eternal 

4c. ,  and  on  some  other  subjects.  ^  If  the  caose  but  only  temporal  punishment. — ScU.I 
of  the  Jesaits  can  be  defended  and  rendered 
^unble,  it  certainly  it  so  by  this  writer 
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with  whom  very  many  agree,  maintain  that  the  sacraments  produce  their 
salutary  effects,  by  virtue  of  the  mere  external  act  (ex  opere  operato)  as 
the  schools  express  it ;  and  hence,  that  no  great  preparation  is  necessary 
to  the  profitable  reception  of  them ;  and  that  God  does  not  require  purity 
of  heart  and  a  soul  filled  with  heavenly  love,  in  such  as  would  derive  ben- 
efit from  them ;  and  they  infer  of  course,  that  the  priests  should  at  once 
absolve  such  as  confess  their  sins  to  them,  and  then  admit  them  immedi- 
ately  to  the  use  of  the  sacraments.  Far  diiierent  were  the  views  of  all 
those  who  had  at  heart  the  advancement  of  true  piety.  'They  thought, 
that  the  priests  should  long  and  carefully  try  those  that  applied  for  absolu- 
tion and  admission  to  the  sacraments,  before  they  complied  with  their 
wishes ;  because  these  divine  institutions  profit  none  but  persons  that  are 
purified,  and  filled  with  that  divine  love  which  casteth  out  fear.  And  thus 
originated  that  noted  controversy  in  the  Romish  church,  respecting  fre- 
quent  communion ;  which  in  the  last  century,  Anthony  Amaud  (Amaldus), 
author  of  the  celebrated  book  on  frequent  communion  [de  la  frequente 
communion},  and  the  Jansenists,  wag^d  with  the  Jesuits ;  and  which  in  our 
times  has  been  renewed  by  the  French  Jesuit  Pichon,  to  the  great  dissat- 
isfaction of  the  French  bishops. (57)  For  the  Jesuits  are  very  careful  to 
urge  upon  all  who  intrust  the  guidance  of  their  'minds  to  them,  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  Lord's  supper,  as  a  sure  and  safe  method  of  appeasing 
God  and  obtaining  from  him  remission  of  their  sins.  But  for  this  conduct 
they  are  strongly  censured,  not  only  by  the  Jansenists,  but  by  many  other 
grave  and  pious  men  ;  who  inculcate  that  the  sacred  supper  profits  no  one, 
unless  his  soul  is  united  to  God  by  faith,  repentance,  and  love  ;  and  thus 
they  condemn  the  famous  opus  operatwn  [or  efl[icacy  of  the  mere  external 
act  of  communion]. 

§  37.  There  is  debate  (VI.)  respecting  the  right  method  of  traintng 
Christians,  While  those  who  are  anxious  to  advance  religion^  wish  to 
have  people  imbued  with  a  correct  knowledge  of  religion  from  their  very 
childhood ;  they  who  look  rather  to  the  interests  of  the  churchy  reconunend 
a  holy  ignorance,  and  think  a  person  knows  enough,  if  he  only  knows  that 
he  ought  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  church.  The  former  think  nothing 
is  more  profitable  than  reading  the  inspired  books,  and  therefore  wish  to 
see  them  translated  into  the  popular  or  vulgar  language  :  the  latter  pro- 
hibit the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  esteem  it  pernicious,  if  published  in  any 
other  than  a  learned  language  unknown  by  the  people.  The  former  com- 
pose various  books  to  nourish  a  spirit  of  devotion  and  to  dispel  errors 
from  the  minds  of  men,  they  express  and  explain  the  public  prayers  and 
the  solemn  formulas  of  religion  in  a  language  understood  by  the  commu- 
nity, and  they  exhort  all  to  learn  from  these  books  how  to  be  wise  and  to 
worship  God  rationally  and  properly ;  but  the  latter  are  displeased  with  all 
this,  for  they  are  apprehensive,  the  more  light  and  knowledge  people  have 
the  less  obedience  and  submission  will  be  found  in  them. (58)  , 

(57)   See  the"  Journal   UoivcrBel,   tome  erltinds,  by  the  Jansenists,  the  Dominicans, 

ziii.,  p.  148;  tome  xv.,  p.  363 ;  tomexvi.,p.  the  Jesuits,  and  others.     Nearly  all  those 

124,  &c.  that  attack  the  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits  and 

(68^)  "^^liat  we  have  said  on  the  greater  other  partisans  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  ate 

controversies  in  the  Romish  church,  may  be  enumerated  by  the  celebrated  French  Jesuit 

illustrated  and  confirmed  from  numberless  Ihminic  Cdonia :  for  it  is  ascertained  that 

books,  published  in  the  last  and  the  present  he  Composed  the  book,  published  without 

centuries  especially  in  France  and  the  Neth-  naming  the  place  where,  in  the  year  173ft- 
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§  38.  Those  of  the  preceding  controversies  which  we  have  placed.under 
the  third  head,  namely,  concerning  divine  grace,  the  natural  power  of  men 
to  ^o  good,  original  sin,  and  predestination,  actually  exploded  in  this  [six- 
teenth] century ;  the  others  were  agitated  more  in  private,  and  did  not 
excite  public  notice  till  the  next  century.  Nor  will  this  surprise  us,  if 
we  consider  that  the  controversies  moved  by  Luther  respecting  grace  and 
free-will,  were  not  explicitly  decided  in  the  Romish  church,  but  were  in  a 
manner  hushed  and  concealed.  LtUher*s  doctrines  indeed  were  condemn- 
ed ;  but  no  definite  and  "fixed  form  of  doctrine  in  regard  to  these  subjects, 
was  set  up  in  opposition  to  them.     AugusUne^s  sentiments  were  also  ap- 

E roved ;  but  what  the  difference  was  between  hisT  sentiments  and  those  of 
lUther,  was  never  stated  and  explained.  The  commencement  of  this  sad 
controversy  may  be  traced  to  Michael  Baius,  a  doctor  in  the  university  of 
Lou  vain,  no  less  eminent  for  his  piety  than  for  his  learning.  (59)  ,As  he, 
like  the  Augustinians,  could  not  endure  that  contentious  and  thorny  method 
of  teaching  which  hkd  long  prevailed  in  the  schools,  and  as  he  in  follow- 
ing Augustine,  who  was  his  favourite  author,  openly  condemned  the  com- 
mon sentiments  in  the  Romish  church  respecting  man's  natural  ability  to 
do  good  and  the  merit  of  good  works,  he  fell  under  great  odium  with  some 
of  his  colleagues  and  with  the  Franciscans.  Whether  the  Jesuits  were 
among  his  fir^t  accusers  or  hot,  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  they 
were  then  violently  opposed  to  those  doctrines  of  Augustine,  which  Baius 
had  made  his  own.  Being  accused  at  Rome,  Pius  V.,  in  the  year  1567, 
in  a  special  letter,  condemned  seventy-six  propositions  extracted  from  his 
books  ;  but  in  a  very  insidious  manner  and  without  mentioning  the  name 
of  Baius,  for  a  recollection  of  the  evils  which  resulted  from  the  rash  con- 
demnation of  Luther,  was  a  dissuasive  from  all  violent  proceedings.  By 
the  instigation  of  Francis  Tolet  a  Jesuit,  Gregory  XIII.,  in  the  year  1580) 
renewed  the  sentence  of  Pius  V. ;  and  Baius  subscribed  to  that  sentence, 
induced  either  by  the  fear  of  a  greater  evil,  or  by  the  ambiguity  of  the 
pontifical  rescript,  as  well  as  of  the  propositions  condemned  in  it.     But 

8vo,  under  the  title :  Bibliotheque  Janseniste  bom  at  Melin  in  the  territory  of  Aeth,  in  the 
00  Catalogue  Alphab^tique  des  principaux  year  1513,  and  educated  in  the  university 
livrea  Jansenistes  ou  suspects  de  Jansen-    of  Louyain,  where  he  was  elected  in  1541 


e,  avec  des  Notes  Critiques.     His  ez-  principal  of  a  college,  and  in  1544  lecturer 

cessive  zeal  for  the  Roman  pontiffs  aiyl  for  m  philosophy.  In  1550  he  took  his  doctor's 
the  opinions  of  the  Jesuits,  impaired  his  degree,  and  was  appoi;ited  professor  of  the 
discretion ;  jet  his  book  is  very  service-  Scriptures.  In  1563  he  was  sent  by  the 
able  for  acquainting  us  with  those  contro-  .king  of  Spain  to  the  council  of  Trent,  where 
▼ersies  which  so  greatly  disturb  and  afflict  he  acted  a  conspicuous  pdrt.  Soon  after, 
the  Romish  church^  The  hook  was  con-  charges  of  heresy  were  brought  against  him ; 
demned  by  the  Roman  pontiff  Beiiediet  XIV.,  which  were  renewied  from  time  to  time,  not- 
yet  it  was  republished  not  lon^  ago,  in  a  new  withstanding  his  patient  submission  and  si- 
form  end  one  fifth  lamr,  with  this  title :  lence,  and  must  h^ye  given  him  much  in- 
Dictionnaure  des  livres  Jansenistes  ou  qui  f»-  quietude.  Yet  he  retained  his  ofiice  through 
yorisent  le  Jansenisme ;  in  four  volumes,  life,  and  was  even  promoted,  for  he  becaipe 
Antwerp,  J  752, 8vo.  Undoubtedly  theWk  dean  of  St.  Peter's  at  Louvain,  and  chan- 
is  very  useful,  for  acouaintin^  us  with  the  cellor  of  the  university.  He  died  in  1589, 
intestme  divisions  of  the  Romish  church,  the  aged  76.  ToUt,  a  Jespit,  and  his  enemy» 
religious  tenets  of  the  Jesnits,  and  the  nu-  said  of  him :  Michaele  Baio  nihil  doctius, 
merous  books  published  on  the  controversies  nihil  humilius«  His  worics,  chiefly  relating 
I  have  mentioned;  at  the  same  time, it  is  tothedoctrinesofgrace,free>will, &c.,  were 
fallof  sail  and  of  unjust  aspersions  on  many  reprinted  at  Cologne,  1694,  4to.  See 
learned  and  excellent  men.  BayWs  Dictioxmaire  hist,  crit.,  art.  Baiitt.— 
(59)  {Michael  de  Bay  or  Baiua,  D.D.,  was  Tr.^ 
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others  who  embraced  the  sentiments  of  Augustine,  would  not  do  so.  (60) 
For  to  the  present  time  great. numbers  in  the  Romish  community^  in  par. 
ticular  the  Jansenists,  strenuously  maintain  that  Baius  was  unjustly  treated, 
and  that  the  decrees  of  both  Fius  and  Gregory  are  destitute  of  all  author* 
ity,  and  were  never  received  by  the  church.  (6 1) 

§  39.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  doctrines  of  Augiistine  in  regard  to 
grace,  were  as  much  esteemed  and  defended  in  the  low  countries,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  universities  of  Louvaui  and  Douay,  after  this  controversy 
with  Baius  as  they  were  before.  This  appeared  at  once,  when  the  two  Jes- 
uits, Leonard  Less  and  Hamel  at  Louvain,  were  found  teaching  difierently 
from  Augustine  on  the  subject  of  predestination.  For  the  theologians  of 
Louvain  and  of  Douay,  forthwith,  publicly  disapproved  their  sentimentSy 
the  former  in  1587  and  the  latter  in  1688.  And  as  the  Belgian  bishops 
were  about  to  follow  their  example,  and  consulted  about  calling  councils  on 
the  subject,  the  pontiff  Sixtus  V.  interposed,  asserting  that  the  cognizance 
of  religious  controversies  belonged  exclusively  to  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Chri^i 
resident  at  Rome.  Yet  this  crafty  and  sagacious  pontiff  prudently  decli- 
ned exercising  the  prerogative  which  he  claimed,  lest  he  should  provoke  a 
worse  controversy.  Hence  his.  legate  in  the  year  1688,  terminated  the 
disputes  at  Louvain  by  allowing  each  party  to  retain  its  own  opinions,  but 
absolutely  prohibited  all  discussion  respecting  them  either  in  public  or  in 
private.  And  the  Romish  church  would  have  been  more  tranquil  at'  the 
present  day,  if  the  succeeding  pontiffs  had  imitated  this  prudence  of  Sixtus 
in  silencmg  all  discussion  of  Qie  subjects,  and  had  not  assumed  the  office  of 
judges  in  this  dubious  controversy.  (62) 

§  40.  The  Romish  community  had  scarcely  tasted  of  this  repose,  when 
new  and  far  more  terrible  commotions  of  a  similar  nature  broke  out, 
Lewis  3f(9/tna,(6d)  a  Spanish.  Jesuit  who  taught  in  the  Portuguese  univer- 
sity  of  Evora,  in  a  book  which  he  published  in  1588  on  the  union  of  grace 
and  free-will,(64)  endeavoured  to  clear  up  in  a  new  manner  the  difficulties 
in  the  doctrines  concerning  grace,  predestination,  and  free-will,  and  in 
some  sort  to  reconcile  the  discrepant  sentiments  of  Augusdne^  Thomas 

(60) -Here  should  be  consulted  especially,  TEglise,  tome  i.,  p.  104.     Jean  le   Clerc, 

the  Baiana  seu  scripta  quae  controversias  Mcmoires  pour  serrir  a  THistoire  des  con- 

spectant  occasione  sententiarum  Baii  ezor-  troTerses  dans  TEglise  Komaine,  sur  la  pre- 

tas ;  subjoined  to  the  works  of  Baius,  as  a  destination  et  sur  la  grace ;  dans  la  Bibli- 

second  part  of  them,  in  the  edition  of  Co-  ptheque  Uniterselle  et  Historique,  tome  xiv., 

logne,  1696,  4to.     Add  also  Peter  Bayle,  p.  311,  &c. 

Bictionnaire,  [art.  Baius],  tome  i.,  p.  467.         (63)  From  him  the  name  of  MolinisU 

Lou»  £//.  ^u  Pin,  Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  quite   to  our  times,  has  been  given  to  all 

Ecclesiastiques,  tome  x?i.,  p.  144,  &c.   His-  such  as  seem  inclined  to  sentiments  opposed 

toire  de.  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  tome  iii.,  to  those  of  Augustine,  respecting  grace  and 

p.  161,  dec.  .  free-will  in  man.     Many  however,  unjustly 

(61 )  To  demonstrate  thia,  is  the  professed  bear  this  name,  as  they  difler  much  from  the 
object  of  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Dis-  opinions  of  Molina. 

sertation  sur  Ics  Bulles  contre  Baiue,  ou  Ton  (64)  The  true  title  of  this  celebrated  book 

montrc   qu'ellcs  ne   aont   pas  revues  par  is,  Liberiarbitrii  concordia  cum  gratia:  donis, 

I'Eglisd,  Utrecht,  1737,  2  vols.  8vo.  divina  praescientia,  providentia,  pnedesiina- 

(62)  See  the  Apologie  Historique  des  tione  et  reprobatione ;  auciore  Lud  Moltna, 
deux  censures  de  liOuvain  et  de  Douay,  par  It  was  f\tsl  printed  at  Lisbon,  1588,  fol. 
Wr.  Gery,.  1688,  8 vo.  That  the  celebrated  Then,  with  enlargement,  Antwerp,  1596, 
Paschasiius  Qucsnclhua  {Pasquier  QiusTiel)  4to,  and  at  Lyons,  Venice,  and  elsewhere, 
was  the  author  of  this  book,  has  been  shown  The  third  edition,  farther  enlarged,  wai 
by  the  author  of  the  Catechismo  Historique  printed  at  Antwerp,  1609,  4to. 

et  Doffmatique   sur  les  contestations   de 
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Aquinas,  the  Semipelagians,  and  others.(65)  The  attempt  of  this  subtle 
author,  gave  so  much  ofience  to  the  Dominicans  who  followed  implicitly 
the  teachings  of.  St.  Thonias,  that  they  roused  «p  all  Spain,  in  which  their 
influence  was  exceedingly  great,  and  charged  the  Jesuits  with  a  design  to 
recall  and  give  currency  to  the  Pelagian  errors.  As  a  general  tempest 
was  evidenUy  gathering,  the  pontiff  Clement  VIII.,  in  the  year  1594,  en- 
joined  silence  on  hoth  the  contending  parties,  and  promised  that  ailcr  ex- 
amining carefully  the  whole  subject,  he  would  judge  and  decide  the  contro- 
versy. 

§  41.  The  pontiff  doubtless  expected,  that  the  evil  would  yield  to  these 
milder  remedies,  and  that  time  would  calm  the  feelings  of  the  excited  par- 
ties. But  his  hopes  were  entirely  disappointed.  The  exasperated  Domin- 
icans, who  had  long  indulged  great  hatred  of  the  Jesuits,  did  not  cease  to 
harass  the  king  of  Spain,  Philip  II.,  and  the  pontiff,  Clement  VIJI.,  until 
the  latter,  wearied  with  their  importunate  clamours,  assembled  a  sort  of 
^council  at  Rome,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  dispute.  Thus  in  the  begin, 
ning  of  the  year  1598,  commenced  those  celebrated  consultations  on  the 
contests  between  the  Dominicans  and  the  Jesuits,  which  from  the  principal 
topiq  of  controversy,  were  called  Congregations  on  ih&  Aids,  that  is,  of 
grace  (Congregationes  de  Auxiliis,  i*  e.,  gratiae).  The  president  of  them 
was  Letais  Madrusius  \Mcdrucci\y  a  cardinal  of  the  Romish  court  and 
bishop  of  Trent ;  with  whom  there  were  ten  assessors  or  judges,  namely, 
three  bishops  and  seven  theologians  of  different  fraternities.  These  occu- 
pied the  remainder  of  this  century  in  hearing  the  arguments  of  the  par-- 
ties.  (66)     The  Dominicans  most  strenuously  defended  the  opinion  of  their 


(65)  [The  first  congregation  at  Rome  for 
examining  the  sentimenta  in  Molina^g  book, 
in  their  third  session  Jan.  16,  1598,  thus 
state  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  work. 
(I.)  A  reason  or  ground  of  Go(Vs  predesUna- 
tion^  is  to  he  found  in  man^s  right  use  of 
Mt  free-will.  (II.)  That  the  gklq'b,  whiM. 
God  bestows  to  enabU  men  to  persevere  in 
religion^  may  become  the  gipt  of  persete- 
ranee,  it  is  necessary  that  they  he  foreseen  as 
consenting  and  co-operating  vnth  the  divine 
assistance  offered  them,  which  is  a  thing 
toithin  their  power.  (HI.)  There  is  a  me- 
diate prescience,  which  is  neither  the  fru 
nor  the  natural  knowledge  of  God,  and  by 
which  he  -knows  future  contingent  events, 
before  he  forms  his,  decree.  {Molina  divi- 
ded God's  knowledge  into  naturalj  free,  and 
mediate,  according  to  the  objects  of  it. 
What  he  himself  effects  or  brings  to  pass, 
by  his  own  immediate  power  or  by  means 
of  second  causes,  be  know*  naturaltv,  or 
has  natoral  knowledge  of;  what  depends  on 
his  own  free-will  or  what  he  himself  shall 
freely  choose  or  purpose,  he  has  a  free 
knowledge  of :  but  what  depends  on  ihe  vol> 
nntary  actions  of  his  creatures,  that  is,  fu- 
ture contingencies,  he  does  not  know  ia 
either  of  the  above  ways,  but  only  mediate- 
ly by  knowing  all  the  circumstances  in  which 
tliese  free  agents  will  be  nlaced,  what  mo- 


tives will  be  present  to  their  minds^  and 
thus  foreseeing  and  lQK>wing  how  they  will 
act.  This  is  (Jod*s  scientia  mediay  on  which 
he  founds  his  decrees  of  election  and  rep- 
robation.)—(IV.)  Predestination  may  be  eon 
sidered  as  either  general,  (relating  to  whole 
classes  of  persons),  or  particular,  (relating 
to  individual  persons).  In  general  predes- ' 
tination,  there  is  no  reason  or  ground  of  it 
beyond  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  God,  or 
none  on  the  part  of  the  persons  predesti- 
nated ;  but  in  parttcuiar  predestination  (or 
that  of  individuals),  there  is  a  cause  or 
ground  cf  it  in  the  foreseen  good  use  offree^ 
will,  from  this  statement  of  the  funda*. 
mental  errors  of  Molina,  it  would  appear 
that  he  embraced  substantially  the  leading 
principles  of  the  Semipelagians  and  of  the 
Remonstrants  jit  Dort.  His  scientia  media 
was  a  new  iliame  for  a  thing  well  known  be- 
fore. See  Fleury*s  Histoire  Ecclesiastique, 
Continnd,  livr.  cUxziii.,  ^  5,  vol.  lii.,  p. 
873,  ed.  Augsb.,  and  SehroecWs  Kirchen^ 
gesch.  seit  der  Reform.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  296, 
ic.— Tr.] 

(66)  The  history  of  these  Congregations 
has  been  repeatedly  written,  both  by  Jesuits 
and  by  Dominicans  and  Jansenists. "  Among 
the  Dominicans,  Joe.  Hyacinth  Serris, 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  Augustinus 
It  BUmc,  published  his  Historia  Congrega- 
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Thomas,  as  being  the  only  true  opinion.  The  Jesuits,  although  they  refu- 
sed  to  adopt  the  sentiments  of  Molina  as  their  own,  yet  felt  that  the  repu- 
tation and  the  honour  of  their  order  required,  that  Molina  should  be  pro- 
nounced free  from  any  gross  error  and  untainted  with  Pelagianism.  For 
it  is  common  with  all  the  monastic  orders,  to  rpgard  any  disgrace  which 
threatens  or  befalls  a  member  of  the  fraternity,  as  bringing  a  stigma  upon 
the  whole  order ;  and  they  will  therefore  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  to 
screen  him  from  it. 

§  42.  Of  the  multitude  of  vain  and  useless  ceremonies  with  which  the 
Romish  public  worship  abounded,  the  wisdom  of  the  pontiffs  would  suffer 
no  diminution,  notwithstanding  the  best  men  wished  to  see  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  the  church  restored.  On  the  other  regulations  and  custonw 
of  the  people  and  the  priests,  some  of  which  were  superstitious  and  others 
absurd,  the  bishops  assembled  at  Trent,  seem  to  have  wished  to  impose  some 
restrictions  ;  but  the  state  of  things,  or  rather  I  might  say,  cither  the  policy 
or  the  negligence  of  the  Romish  court  and  clergy,  opposed  their  designs. 
Hence  in  those  countries  where  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  the  heretics, 
as  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  such  a  mass  of  corfupt  superstitions  and 
customs  and  of  silly  regulations  obscures  the  few  and  feeble  rays  of  Chris- 
tian truth  yet  remaining,  that  those  who  pass  into  them  from  the  more  im. 
proved  countries  feel  as  if  they  had  got  into  midni|^t  darkness,  (67)  Nor 
are  the  other-  countries,  which  from  the  proximity  of  the  heretics  or  their 
own  good  sense  are  somewhat  more  enlightened,  free  from  a  considerable 
share  of  corruptions  and  follies.  If  to  these  things,  we  add  the  pious  or 
rather  the  impious  frauds,  by  which  the  people  in  niany  places  are  deluded 
with  impunity,  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  devout 
farces  that  are  acted,  and  the  insipidity  and  the  puerilities  of  their  public 
discourtes,  we  must  be  sensible,  that  it  is  sheer  impudence  to  affirm  that 
the  Romish  religion  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  have  been  altogether  cor- 
rected and  reformed,  since  the  time  of  the  council  of  Trent. 

tionum  de  auxiliis  gratis  ditins ;  Lonvain,  Histoire  des  copgregationa  de  auxiliia,  per 

1700,  ibl.    In  reply  to  him,  the  Jesuit  JA-  nn  Docteur  de  la  Facuhd  de  Theologie  de 

vinut  d^  Mryer,    assuming  the  name   of  Paris;  Louvain,  1703,  8yo.     But  this,  be* 

Theodorus  Elutherius^  puhlished  his  His-  ing  written  by  a  Jansenist  and  a  bitter  en- 

toria  controversiarum  de  divino  gratis  auz-  emy  of  the  Jesuits,  states  eyery  thing  just 

iliis ;  Antwerp,  1705,  fol.    The  Dominicapa  as  the  Dominicans  would  wish  to  have  it 

also  published  the  work  of  Thomas  de  Lt-  stated.     [Two  of  the  continuators  of  Fleu- 

moi,  (a  subtle  theologian  of  their  order,  who  ry's  Ecclesiastical  History,  namely,  John 

defended  in  these  Congregations  the  reputa-  Claude  Faber  (a  father  of  the  oratory)  and 

tion  of  8l.  Thonuu  [AquiTuu]  against  the  R,  P.  Alexander  (a  barefooted  Carmelite) 

Jesuits),  entitled :  Acta  congregationum  et  have  also  given  a  tolerably  full^  and  appa- 

disputationum,  quie  coram  Clemente  VHI.  rently  a  candid  account  of  the  proceedings 

et  Paulo  V.  de  auxiliis  divina  gratie  sunt  in  these  congregations. — Tt,"] 

celebrat®  ;  Louvain,  1702,  fol.   From  these  (67)  The  French  who  travel  in  Italy,  often 

historians,  a  man  who  possesses  the  power  laugh  heartily  at  the  monstrous  superstition 

of  divination  may  perhaps  learn  the  facts  of  the  Italians*^    And  on  the  other  nand,  the 

that  occurred.    For  here  are  arrayed,  records  Italians  look  won  the  French  that  come 

Bga^st  records,' testimonies  against  testi-  among  them  as  destitute  of  all  religion.    This 

monies,  narrations  against  narrations.     It  is  may  be  clearly  perceived*  among  others,  from 

therefore  still  uncertain  whether  the  Romish  the  French  Dominican  John  Bapt.Labai't 

court  favoured  most  the  Jesuits,  orthoDo-  Travels  in  Spain  and  Italy;  who  neglects 

minicans ;  nor  is  it  more  clear,  which  of  them  ,  no.  opportunity  of  satirizing  the  religion  of  the 

most  wisely  and  successfully  managed  their  'Spaniards  and  Italians,  nor  does  be  conceal 

cause.    There  is  also  a  French  history  of  the  fact  that  he  and  his  countrymen  were  con- 

these  congregatioDs,  written  with  ability ;  sidered  by  the^n  as  very  irteUgious. 
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CHAPTER  It 

HISTOBT  OF  THB  GREEK  AND  OI^IENTAL  CHTTBCH. 

f  1.  Diviiion  of  the  Oriental  Church. — ^  2.  The  proper  Greek  Church.— -4  3, 4.  Is  chief- 
ly under  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  aivided  into  four  jProyinces. — ^  5.  The 

*  Patriarch. — ^  6.  The  Religion  of  the  Greeks. — ^  7.  Th^were  in  vain  solicited  to  unite 
with  the  Protestants. — ^  8.  Thetr  wretched  State. — <^  9.  The  independent  Greek  Church: 
thai  of  Russia. — ^  10.  Tds  Georgians  and  Mingrelians. — ^  11.  The  Oriental  Churches 
not  connected  either  with  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  Church.  The  Jacohites. — ^  12.  The 
Copts  and  Abyssinians. — $  13.  Doctrines  and  Rites  of  the  Monophy sites. — ^  14.  The 
Armenians. — ^  15.  The  Nestorians  or  Chaldeans. — ^  16.  Their  Patriarchs.*-^  17. 
Remains  of  the  Ancient  Sects.  The  Sabians. — ^  18.  The  Jasidians.— -^  19.  The  Du- 
razi  or  Druzi. — ^  20.  The  Greeks  who  have  revolted  to  the  Romans. — ^  21.  Vain  At- 
tempt to  unite  the  Russisn  Church  with  the  Roman. — ^  22.  Romish  Christians  among 
the  Monophysites,  Nestorians,  and  Armenians. — §  28.  The  Romish  Missionaries  effect 
little  among  them. — ^  24.  The  Manmltee. 

§  1.  What  is  coix^monly  called  the  Oriental  churchy  is  dispersed  over 
Europe,  Asia,  and  A^ca,  and  may  be  distributed  into  three  parts :  (I.) 
That  which  is  in  communion  with  the  Greek  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  refuses  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontifT:  (II.)  That  which  dififers 
in  opinions  and  in  customs,  both  from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  patriarchs, 
and  has  its  own  peculiar  patriarchs :  (III.)  That  which  is  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  pontiff. 

§  2.  The  church  which  is  in  communion  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
patriarch,  is  properly  called  the  Greek  church ; .  though  it  calls  itself  the 
Oriental  church.  It  is  moreover  divided  into  two  parts;  one  of  which 
bows  to  the  sovereign  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Constan. 
tinople,  while  the  other  though  it  is  in  communion  with  him.  jet  will  not 
admit  his  legates  nor  obey  his  decrees  and  commands,  but  is  liee  and  inde- 
pendent, and  has  its  own  rulers  who  are  subject  to  no  foreign  jnrisdiction. 

§  3.  The  church  of  which  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch  is  the  head, 
is  divided,  as  it  was  anciently,  into  four  great  provinces,  those  of  Constant 
tinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem ;  over  each  of  which  is  a  pre- 
late of  the  first  rank  called  a  patriarchy  whom  all  the  inferior  bishops  as 
well  as  the  monks,  honour  as  a  father.  Yet  the  chief  of  all  the  patriarchs 
and  the  supreme  pontiff  of  the  whole  church,  is  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  by  whom  the  other  patriarchs  at  the  present  day,  though  still  elect- 
ed, are  designated  or  nominated  for  election,  and  approved ;  nor  dare  they 
project  or  attempt  any  thing  of  great  importance,  without  his  sanction  and 
permission*  These  ttell-disposed  men  however,  though  bearing  the  sphsn* 
did  title  of  patriarchs,  are  not  able  to  attempt  any  thing  great,  as  things 
are  now  situated,  on  account  of  the  feeble  state  and  the  slender  revenues 
of  the  churches  they  govern. 

§  4.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  extends  widely 
ovei*  European  and  Asiatic  Greece,  the  Grecian  islands,  Wallachia,  Mol- 
davia, and  many  other  provinces  in  Asia  and  Europe  now  subject  to  the 
Turks.  The  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  at  present^  generally  resides  at 
Cairo  or  Misra,  and  governs  the  Christian  church  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Libya^ 

Vol.  IIL^P 
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and  a  part  of  Arabia.(l)  The  patriarch  of  Antioch  resides  for  the  most 
part  at  Damascus,  and  governs  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  other  proy* 
inces^2)  The  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  styles  himself  patriarch  of  Pales* 
tine,  Syria,  Arabia,  the  region  beyond  Jordan,  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  Mount 
Sion.(d)  But  these  three  patriarchs  have  very  slender  and  poor  dominions* 
For  the  Monophysitcs  have  long  occupied  the  sees  of  Alexandria  and  An- 
tioch, and  have  left  very  few  members  of  the  Greek  church  in  the  coun- 
tries where  they  have  dominion.  And  Jerusalem  is  the  resort  of  Chris- 
tians of  every  sect  and  doctrine,  who  have  their  respective  prelates  and 
priests ;  so  that  the  dominion  of  the  Greek  patriarch  there,  is  confined^ 
within  moderate  limits. 

§  5.  The  right  of  electing  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  belongs  at 
this  day  to  the  twelve  bishops  nearest  to  that  city ;  the  right  of  approving 
the  election,  and  of  imparting  to  the  prelate  authority  to  use  his  powers,  be- 
longs to  the  Turkish  emperor.(4)  But  the  corrupted  morals  of  Uie  Greeks, 
and  the  avarice  of  the  ministers  who  under  the  emperor  manage  their  pub- 
lic affairs,  if  tliey  do  not  entirely  subvert,  greatly  impair  the  effects  of  diese 
regulations.  For  the  lust  of  pre-eminence  leads  many  of  the  bishops,  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  that  patriarchal  dignity  by  bribery,  which  they  could 
never  attain  by  the  suffrages  of  their  brethren.  Thus,  not  unfrcquently, 
men  regularly  elevated  to  the  office,  are  deprived  of  it ;  and  by  the  emper- 
or's viziers,  that  candidate  is  generally  esteemed  most  worthy  of  the  office, 
who  exceeds  his  competitors  in  the  magnitude  of  his  presents.     Yet  of 


(1)  Of  the  patriarchate  and  the  patriarchs 
of  Alexandria,  the  Jesuit  Jo.  Bapi.  Sotterius 
treats  professedly  iu  his  Commentarius  de 
Patriarchis  Alexandrinis ;  prefixed  to  the 
fifth  vol.  of  the  Acta  Sanctor.  mensis  Junii; 
and  Mich.  Lequien,  Oriens  Christianus,  torn, 
ii.,  p.  329,  &c.  Respecting  their  office, 
authority,  and  election,  see  Etueb.  ReTuiU' 
iotf  Diss,  dc  Patriarcha  Alexandrino ;  in  the 
1st  vol.  of  his  Liturgifls  Orientales,  p.  365. 
The  Greek  patriarch  [of  Alexandria]  at  the 
present  day,  has  no  bishops  subject  to  him, 
but  only  chorepiscopi.  All  the  bishops  are 
obedient  to  the  Monophysite  patriarch,  who 
is  the  real  patriarch  ot  Alexandria. 

(2)  Concerning  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch 
the  Jesuits  have  inserted  a  particular  treatise 
in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Acta  San(;tor.  mensis 
Julii ;  which  however  is  considerably  de- 
fective. On  the  territory  of  this  patriarch 
and  other  things  pertaining  to  him,  see 
Mieh.  Lequien,  Oriens  Christianus,  torn, 
ii.,  p.  07Q,  dec,  and  Blanus  Tertius,  Siria 
sacra  o  Bescrittione  Historico-Geografica 
delle  due  Chiese  Patriarcali,  Antiochia  et 
Gerusalemme;  Rome,  1695,  fol.  There 
ar«  three  prelates  in  Syria,  who  claim  the 
title  and  the  rank  of  patriarchs  of  Antioch. 
The  first  is  of  the  Greeks  or  Melrhitcs,  (for 
thus  those  Syrian  Christians  are  called,  who 
follow  the  institutions  and  tbereliirion  of  the 
Greeks);  the  second  is  of  the  Syrian  3fo- 
nophy sites;  the  third  is  of  the  Maronites. 


For  tliis  last  also  claims  to  be  (he  true  and 
legitimate-  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  the 
Roman  pontiff  addresses  him  with  this  title. 
And  yet  the  Roman  pontiff  creates  a  sort  of 
patriarch  of  Antioch  at  Rome  ;  so  that  the  see 
of  Antioch  has  at  this  day  four  prelates,  one 
Greek,  two  Syrian,  and  one  Latm  or  Roman 
in  parlibtu  as  the  term  at  Rome  is.  [This 
phrase  is  elliptical ;  entire,  it  is,  in  partibu* 
infidelium.  Patriarchs,  archbishops,  and 
bishops  in  partihus  infideliumy  are  such  as 
are  created  for  places  that  are  at  present 
under  the  power  of  unbelievers. — ScidJ] 

(3)  See  Blasius  Tertius,  Siria  sacra,  lib. 
ii.,  p.  165.  There  is  also  a  tract  of  Daniel 
Papebroch,  de  Patriarchis  Hierosolymatinis, 
in  the  third  vol.  of  the  Acta  Sanctor.  mensis 
Mail.  Add  Mich.  Lequien,  Oriens  Christia- 
nus, tom.  iii.,  p.  102,  &c.  [It  is  well  known, 
from  other  accounts,  that  these  patriarchs 
contend  with  each  other  about'  the  limits  of 
^heir  respective  dominions.  Hence  it  should 
not  be  regarded  as  an  historical  contradiction, 
that  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  should  in- 
clude Syria  in  his  iitle^  while  that  province 
stands  under  the  authority  of  the  patriarch 
of  Antioch. — Schl.  This  is  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  Dr.  Maclaiti'a  criticism  on  this  pan- 
sage  of  Mo.sheim. — Tr.] 

(4)  See  Jac.  Eisner* s  Beschreibung  der 
Griechischon  Christen  in  der  Tiirckey,  chap. 
iii.,  sec.  vi.,  p.  54,  &c.  Lequien,  Oriens 
Christianus,  tom.  i.,  p.  145,  &c 
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late  things  are  said  to  be  changing  for  the  better,  and  the  patriarchs  are 
represented  as  living  more  securely  than  formerly ;  since  the  manners  of 
the  Turks  have  gri\dually  assumed  a  milder  tone.  Moreover  this  patriarch 
possesses  great  authority  among  a  people  oppressed,  and  in  consequence 
of  their  extreme  ignorance,  sunk  in  superstition.  For  he  not  only  sum- 
mons councils,  and  by  them  regulates  and  decides  ecclesiastical  affairs  and 
controversies,  but  by  permission  of  the  emperor  he  holds  courts,  and  tries 
civil  causes.  His  power  is  maintained  partly  by  the  authority  of  the  em- 
\yeroT,  and  partly  by  his  prerogative  of  excluding  the  contumacious  from 
the  communion ;  which  is  a  punishment  immensely  dreaded  by  the  Greeks. 
His  support  is  derived  principally  from  contributions  imposed  on  the  church- 
es subject  to  his  jurisdiction,  which  are  sometimes  greater  and  sometimes 
less,  according  to  the  varying  state  of  things,  and  the  necessity  for  them.(5) 
§  6.  The  Greeks  acknowledge  as  the  basis  of  their  religion,  the  holy 
scriptures,  together  with  the  six  first  general  or  (Ecumenical  councils. 
Yet  it  is  a  received  principle,  established  by  long  usage,  that  no  private 
person  may  presume  to  expound  and  interpret  those  s6urces  of  knowledge 
for  himself,  but  all  must  regard  as  divine  and  unalterable,  whatever  the  pa- 
triarch and  his  assistants  sanction.  The  substance  of  the  religion  profess- 
ed  by  the  modern  Greeks,  is  contained  inr  The  Orthodox  Confession  of  the 
Caiholic  and  Apostolic  Oriental  church  ;  which  was  first  composed  by  Pe-^ 
ter  Mogilaus  bishop  of  Kiow,  in  a  council  held  at  Eiow ;  and  was  after- 
wards translated  from  Russian  into  Greek,  and  then  publicly  approved  and 
adopted  by  Parthenius  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  by  all  the  pa- 
triarchs, in  the  year  1643  :  and  subsequently,  Panagiota,  an  opulent  man 
and  interpreter  to  the  emperor  of  Turkey,  caused  it  to  be  printed  at'his  own 
expense,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a  long  recommendation  by  Nectarius 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  gratuitously  distributed  among  the  Greeks.(6) 
Prom  this  book  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Greeks  differ  as  m^ch  from  the  ad- 
herents to  the  Roman  pontiff  whose  tenets  they  oflen  reject  and  condemn,. 
as  from  other  Christians ;  so  that  thos6  are  greatly  deceived,  who  think 

(5)  William  Cuper  a  Jesuit,  not  long  since  author.  But  this  is  refatodl  ^  Nectarius 
composed  Historia  Patriarcharuzn  Constan-  himself,  in  his  epistle  subjoined  to  the  preface, 
tinopolitanorum,  which  is  printed  in  the  Acta  Equally  false  is  the  statement,  both  on  the 
Sanctor.  mcnsis  Augusti,  torn,  i.,  p.  1-257.  title-page  and  in  the  preface,  that  the  book 
Mich.  Leqiticn  also,  in  the  whole  first  volume  was  now  printed  for  the  first  time.  For  it 
of  his  Oriens  Christianas,  treats  very  fijlly  of  had  been  previously  printed  in  Holland,  in* 
ihe  patriarchate  and  the  patriarchs  of  Con-  the  year  1662,  at  the  expense  o(  PaTiagiota, 
stantinople ;  and  in  toI.  iii.,  p.  786,  &c.,  he  A  uerman  translation  of  it,  was  published 

g>es  an  account  of  the  Latm  patriarchs  of  by  Jo.  Leonh.  Frischy  Frankf  and  Leipsic, 

onstantinople.     [In  the  Turco-Grscia  of  1727,  4to.    Jo.  Christ.  Kbcher  trealls  di- 

Martin  Crusius,  vol.  ii.,  p.  105,  &c.,  there  rectl^and  learnedly  of  this  Confession,  in  his 

is  a  history  of  the  Constantinopolitan  pa-  Biblioth.  Theologia  Symbol.,  p.  45,  &c.,  and 

triarchs.  from  the  year  1454  to  1578,  written  also  speaks  with  his  usual  accuracy,  of  the 

m  modem  Greek  by  Manuel  Malaxi,  with  otl\er  Confessions  of  the  Greeks,  ibid.,. p>  53. 

a  translsiion  and  notes  by  Crusius. — Schl.  A  new  edition  of  the  Orthodox  Confession^ 

*'  See  also  a  brief  account  of  the  power  and  with  its  history  pretixed,  was  published  by 

revenues  of  the  present  patriarch,  and  of  the  Chas.  Gottl.  Hoffmann,  primaiy  professor  of 

names  of  the  several  sees  under  his  spiritual  theology  at  Wittemberg,  I3reislaw,  1751, 8vo. 

jurisdiction,  in  Smith,  Aq  Ecclesins  GraBCS  Of  Pana^o^a,  to  whom  this  confession  is  ii»> 

nodiemo  Statu,  p.  48-59." — Mticl  ]  debted  for  much  of  its  credit,  and  who  was 

(6)  Lawrence  Normann  caus,ed  this  con-  a  man  of  eminence  and  a  great  benefactor  to 
fession.  accompanied  with  a  Latin  transia-  the  Greeks,  Cantimir  treats  largely,  in  his 
tion,  to  be  printed  at  Leipsic,  1695, 8vo.  In  Histoire  dc  TEmpire  Ottomans,  tome  iii.,  p. 
the  preface,  Nectarius  is  represented  as  its  149,  dx. 
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there  are  only  slight  impedimenta  to  a  union  of  the  Greeks  with  either  the 
Romish  or  other  Christians. (7) 

§  7.  This  the  Catholics  have  often  found  to  be  fact ;  and  the  Lutherans 
also  found  it  so,  in  this  century,  when  they  invited  tlie  Greeks  to  a  reli- 
gious  union  with  them.  First,  Philip  Melancthon  sent  a  copy  of  the  Augs- 
burg  confession  in  a  Greek  translation  by  Patd  Dolscius,  accompanied 
with  a  letter  to  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch ;  hoping  that  the  naked 
and  simple  truth  would  find  access  to  his  heart.  But  he  did  not  even  ob- 
tain  an  answer.(8)  After  this,  between  the  years  1676  and  1581,  the  di- 
vines of  Tubingen  laboured  to  make  impressions  on  the  Greek  patriarch 
Jeremiah  IL,  both  by  letters  and  by  sending  him  a  second  copy  of  the 
Augsburg  confession,  together  with  Jae.  HeerbranfTs  Compendium  of  the« 
ology  translated  from  Latin  into  Greek  by  Martin  Crusius,  This  attempt 
drew  from  Jeremiah  some  letters,  written  indeed  in  a  kind  and  gentleman- 
ly  style,  yet  of  such  a  tenour  as  clearly  indicated,  that  to  induce  the  Greeks 
to  abandon  the  opinions  and  practices  of  their  ancestors  would  be  a  very 
difficult  thing,  and  could  not  be  effected  by  human,  efforts,  in  the  present 
state  of  that  people. (9) 

§  8.  Ever  since  the  greatest  part  of  the  Greeks  fell  under  the  hard 
bondage  of  the  Turks,  nearly  all  learoing  human  and  divine^  has  become 
extinct  among  them.  They  are  destitute  of  schools,  and  of  all  the  means 
by  which  their  minds  might  be  improved  and  enlightened  with  scientific 


(7)  A  full  and  accurate  cataloeue  of  the 
writers  from  whom  may  be  derivea  a  knowl- 
edge both  of  the  state  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  Greek  church,'  is  given  by  Jo,  Alb.  Far 
hriciu*.,  Bibliothcca  Grsca,  vol.  x.,  p.  441, 
&c.  [To  this  list,  may  now  be  added  art^- 
bishop  Platan's  Orthodox  Doctrine,  or  Sum- 
nury  of  Christian  divinity  ;  in,  The  present 
state  of  the  Greek  church,  by  Roh.  Pifiker- 
ton,  New-York,  1815,  12mo,  p.  29,  &c.— 
Tr.] 

(6)  See  Leo  AllatiiUf  de  perpetua  con- 
sensiono  ecnlesise  Orient,  et  Occident.,  lib. 
ill,  cap.  viii.,  ^  ii.,  p.  1005,  &c,  [The  par- 
triarch  of  Constantinople,  Joscpht  sent  a 
deacon  of  his  church  named  Demetrius  to 
Wittcmberg,  to  procure  correct  information 
respecting  the  reformation  of  which  he  had 
heard  reports.  Demetrius^  after  a  half  year's 
residence  at  Wittemberg,  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople in  the  year  1559  ;  and  by  him  it 
was,  that  Melancthon  sent  the  confession  and 
letter  to  the  patriarch.  The  letter  may  be 
seen  in  Hottivgcr^s  Historia  Eccles.  [rars 
T.  seu]  Mccul.  zvl.,  sec.  ii.,  p.  51,  and  in 
Martin  Cnisius,  Tucco-Gra&cia,  p.  557. 
See  also  Snlig's  Gesch.  der  Augsb.  Confess., 
vol.  i.,'T).  721,  723.— .S'cA/.] 

(9)  All  the  Acts  and  papers  relating  to  thit 
celebrated  correspondence,  were  published  in 
one  vol.  fol,  Witt  crab.,  1584.  See  Christ. 
Matth.  Pfaff's  Tract,  de  Actis  et  Scriptis 
pablicis  ecclesis  Wittemberg.,  p.  60,  6lc. 
Jo.  Alb,  FabrieiuSf  Biblioth.  Gr»ca,  vol.  z.» 


p.  517,  &c.,  and  others.  Emm.  a  Sckelstratt, 
Acta  cedes.  Orientalis  contra  Lutheri  haero- 
sin;  Rome,  1739,  fol.  Jo.  Lamy  also,  has 
much  to  say  on  this  subject,  white  treating 
of  the  Greek  patriarch  Jeremiah  II  in  hie 
DeliciaB  Eruditorum,  torn,  viii.,  p  176,  dec. 
[This  correspondence  with  the  patriarch  was 
much  facilitated  by  Stephen  Gerlach^  chap- 
lain to  David  Ungnad  the  imperial  Gennan 
ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Its  com- 
mencement however  was  not  iu  1576,  but 
two  yeara  earlier.  Indeed  some  private  let- 
ters were  sent  as  early  as  the  year  1573 ;  foi 
in  that  year,  Crusivs  wrote  to  Jeremiah  by 
Gerlach.  who  also  carried  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  patriarch,  dated  April,  1573 
The  public  or  official  correspondence,  waa 
commenced  by  Jar.  Andreas,  chancellor  ol 
the  univeraity  of  Tubingen,  in  a  letter  to 
the  patriarch,  dated  Sept.  A  5th,  1574.— The 
patriarch  expres8ly  declared  his ,  agreemetil 
with  many  articles  in  the  Augsburg  Con* 
fessioD ;  but  he  also  declared  his  disaeni 
from  many  others  ;  for  example,  in  regiid 
to  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Gliost  fjoro 
the  Son,  justification,  the  worship  of  images, 
the  number  of  the  sacraments,  <SiCt  and  hff 
broke  off  the  correspondence,  when  the  di 
vines  of  Tubingen  began  to  adduce  ecriptu 
ral  proofs  respecting  the  disputed  articles 
Sec  Schlegers  note  here ;  and  Schtoeckh^ 
Kirchengeschichte  seil  der  Reform,  vol.  T. 
p.  386,  dtc— Tr.] 
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and  religious  knowledge.  That  moderate  degree  of  learning  which  some 
of  their  teachers  possess,  is  either  brought  home  with  them  from  Sicily 
and  Italy,  to  which  they  frequently  resort  and  where  some  l6ve  of  learning 
still  exists,  or  it  is  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  from  the 
Summa  theologisB  6f  51^.  Thcmuu  [Aquinas]  which  they  have  in  a  Greek 
translation. (.10)  Hence,  not  only  the  people  but  also  those  called  their 
watchmen,  for  the  most  part,  lead  licentious  and  irreligious  lives;  and 
irhat  is  much  to  be  deplored,  they  increase  their  wretchedneiss  by  ^  their 
own  contentions  and  quarrels.  Nearly  the  whole  of  their  religion  consists 
in  ceremonies,  which  are  in  general  useless  and  irrational.  Yet  in  guard, 
ing  and  maintaining  these  they  are  far  more  zealous,  than  in  defending  the 
doctrines  which  they  profess.  Their  condition  however  would  be  still  more 
wretched,  if  individuals  of  their  hation,  who  are  employed  in  the  emperor's 
court  either  as  interpreters  or  as  physicians,  did  not  check  their  contentions 
and  still  the  impending  storms  by  their  wealth  and  their  influence. 

§  9:  The  Russians,  the  Georgians  or  Iberians,  and  the  Colchians  or 
MingreHans,  aU  embrace  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Greeks,  yet  are 
independent,  or  not  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  patriarch  of  Constant 
tinople.  The  Russians  indeed  formerly  received  their  chief  prelate  at  the 
hand  of  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch.  But  towards  the  close  of  this 
century,  when  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch  Jeremiah  II.  made  a  journey 
to  Muscovy,  in  order  there  to  raise  money  with  which  he  might  drive 
Metrophanes  his  rival  from  the  see  of  Constantinople,  the  Muscovite  monks, 
by  direction  undoubtedly  of  the  grand-duke  Theodore  son  of  John  Basilides^ 
beset  him  with  entreaties  and  menaces  to  place  over  the  whole  Russian 
nation  a  patriarch,  who  should  be  independent  or  ivroK€4l>akog  aB  the 
Greeks  express  it.  Jeremiah  was  obliged  to  consent ;  and  in  a  council 
assembled  at  Moscow  in  the  year  1589,  he  proclaimed  Job,  the  archbishop 
of  Rostow,  first  patriarch  of  the  Russians ;  yet  under  these  conditions,  that 
in  future  every  new  patriarch  should  apply  to  the  patriarch  of  Constanti-* 
nople  for  his  consent  and  suffrage,  and  at  stated  periods  should  pay  to  him 
five  hundred  Russian  ducats.     The  transactions  of  the  council  of  Moscow, 

(10)  Such  is  the  opinion  of  all  European  arts  and  sciences.     These  things  are  un- 

Christians,  both  Catholics  and  others,  respect-  doahtedly  true  ;  but  they  only  show,  that  in 

iag  the  knowledge  and  learning  of  the  mod-  this  very  widely-ezteuded  nation,  and  which 

em  Greeks  ;  and  they  support  their  opinion,  embraces  many  ancient,  <noble,  and  opulent 

by  the  evidence  of  numerous  facts  ana  tcsti-  families,  there  is  not  an  entire  destitution  of 

monies.     But  a  number  of  the  Greeks,  most  literary  and  scientific  men.     And  this  fact 

strenuously  repel  the  charge  of  ignorance  and  was  never  called  in  question  :  but  it  does  not 

barbarism  brought  against  their  nation ;  and  proye  that  the  nation  at  large,  is  rich  in  the 

maintain,  that  all  branches  of  literature  and  liberal  arts  and  in  secular  and  religious  learn* 

learning  are  equally  flourishing  in  modem,  as  ing.     For  a  people  generally  barbarous,  may 

tfiey  were  in  ancient  Greece.     The  most  dis-  still  contain  a  small  number  of  learned  men. 

tinguished  of  these  vindicators  of  the  modem  Moreover  this  Academy  at  Constantinople, 

Greeks,  is  Demetrius  Cantimir,  in  his  His-  is  unquestionably  a  recent  institution ;  and 

toire  de  T Empire  Ottomann,  tome  ii.,  p.  38,  therefore  it  confirms,  rather  than  confutes, 

dtc.     To  prove,  that  it  is  a  gross  mistake  to  the  opinion  of  the  other  Christians  respectinff 

represent  modem  Greece  as  the  seat  of  bar-  the  leaming  of  the  Greeks.     [What  is  said 

barism,  he  gives   a   catalogue  'of  teamed  above  of  the  want  of  schools  among  the 

Greeks  in  the  preceding  century ;  and  states  Greeks,  must  undoubtedly  be  understood  of 

that  an  academy  had  been  founded  at  Coii-  colleges  and  higher  schools,  and  not  of  the 

itantinople  by  a  Greek  named  Monolax^  in  inferior  and  monastic  schools.     For  that  the 

which  persons  very  learned  in  the  ancient  Greeks  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  schools 

Greek  teach  with  success  and  applause  all  of  the  latter  description,  is  clearly  to  be  seen 

hEanchee  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  other  from  Crunus*  Turco-Griecia.— ^^^^1 
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were  afterward  in  the  year  1593,  confirmed  in  a  council  at  Constantinoplet 
called  by  this  same  Jeremiah  with  the  consent  of  the  Turkish  emperor.(ll) 
And  a  littiu  past  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  Dionysius  being  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  all  the  four  Oriental  patriarchs  again  coDctded  to  the 
grand^uke  of  Muscovy,  that  the  patriarch  of  Moscow  should  be  exonera. 
ted  from  the  tribute,  and  from  applying  for  the  confirmation  of  his  election 
and  consecration. (12) 

§  10.  The  Georgians  and  MingreHant^  or  as  they  were  anciently  called, 
the  Iberians  and  Colchians^  are  so  fallen,  since  the  Mohammcdaus  obtained 
dominion  over  those  countries,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  numbered  among 
the  Christian  nations.  This  is  more  true  however,  of  the  Colchians  who 
inhabit  the  woods  and  the  mountains  almost  in  the  manner  of  wild  beasts, 
than  it  is  of  the  Iberians^  among  whom  there  are  some  slight  remains  of 
civilization  ^nd  piety.  These  nations  have  a  patriarch  whom  they  style  a 
Caiholicy  and  also  bishops  and  priests ;  but  these  are  extremely  ignorant, 
▼icious,  sordid,  and  worse  almost  than  the  common  people ;  and  as  they 
know  not  themselves  what  is  to  be  believed,  they  never  think  of  instruct- 
iDg  others.  Hence  it  is  rather  to  be  conjectured  than  positively  known, 
that  the  Colchians  and  Iberians  at  the  present  day  do  not  embrace  either 
the  sentiments  of  the  Monophysites  or  of  the  Ncstorians,  but  rather  hold 
the  same  doctrines  with  the  Greeks.  What  little  religion  remains  among 
them,  consists  wholly  in  their  feast-days  a|id  their  ceremonies ;  and  even 
these  are  destitute  of  all  gravity  and  decorum,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  say, 
whether  their  priests  appear  most  solemn  when  eating  and  drinking  and 
sleeping,  or  when  administering  baptism  and  the  Lord's  suppcr.(13) 

§  11.  The  Christians  of  the  East,  who  have  renounced  the  communion 
of  the  Greeks,  and  who  differ  from  them  both  in  doctrine  and  in  rites,  are 
of  two  kinds.  The  one  contend,  that  in  our  most  holy  Saviour  there  is  but 
one  nature ;  the  other  conceive,  that  ^here  are  two  persons  in  him.  The 
former  are  called  Monophynies,  and  also  Jacobites,  from  Jacobus  BaradauSf 
who  resuscitated  and  regulated  this  sect  in  the  sixth  century  when  it  was 
nearly  extinct. (14)     The  latter  are  called  Ncstorians^  because  they  agree 

(11)  See  ii-nMony  Poijfn'n'f  Moscovia;  who  endeaTonn  [and  not  unsucceM^fuIlj, 
near  the  beginning.  Mick.  LtquitrC gOncnB  7r.]  to  wipe  off  some  of  the  infiimy  cast 
Christianus,  torn,  i.,  p.- 1292,  and  the  Nana-  upon  the  Georgians  and  Miii^rehans.  The 
dve  of  this  transaction,  by  the  patriarch  Jer-  Catholtci  of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia  are  at 
eimoA  II.  himself,  published  in  the  Catalogue  this  daj  avroKti^AOL  or  ii.de(xi.dtnt ;  yet 
Codic.  MSS.  BibliotL  Taurinensis,  p. -433-  they  pay  tribute  to  the  patriarc  h  of  C'onstan- 
469.  tinople.     [Their  priests  read  the  whole  bap- 

(12)  J>^f^n,  Oriens  Christianus,  torn,  i.,  tismal  ser\ice  through,  and  then  apply  the 
p.  155,  &c.  Nic.  Bergin4,  de  ecclesia  Moe-  water,  without  repeating  the  words  ret^uisite. 
coTitica,  pt.  i.,  sect.  i.,cap.  zviii.,  p.  164,  &c.  They  consecrate  the  eucharist   in  wooden 

(13)  See  Clmncns  Galanu*,  Conciliatio  chalices;  care  not  if  crumbs  fail  on  the 
ecclesix  Armcnicae  cum  Romana,  torn,  i.,  ground ;  put  the  host  into  lent  her  bags,  and 
p.  156,  &c.  Jo.  Chardin^  Voyages  &a  Per-  tie  them  to  their  girdles  ;  send  it  by  laymen 
se  et  autrcs  lieuxde  TOrient,  torn.  i.,p.  67,  to  the  sick ;  and  do  not  accompany  it  with 
&c.,  where  is  Jo«.  Maria  Zampi^t  "Rehtion  wax  candles,  processions,  &c.  ^uch  are 
de  la  Coichide  ct  Mingrellie.     Add  Archan-  the  indeeorvms  complained  of  by  the  popisii 

«d  Lambert's  Relation  de  la  Coichide  on  writers. — Tr.] 

lingrcllie;  which  is  in  the  Recueil  des  V6y-  (14)  We  commonly  use  the  r\imeJacobile9 

ages  an  Nord,  tome  vii.,  p.  160.     Lcquien^  in  a  broad  sense,  as  including  all  the  Monopk- 

(^608  Christianus,  torn   i.,  p.  1333,  1339,  y«t/»  except  the  Armenians  ;  but  it  properly 

&c.     Yet  consult  also  Rich.  Simon*t  His-  belongs  only  to  those  Asiatic  Monophysitee, 

toire  Critique  des  dogmes  et  ceremonies  des  of  whom  Jacof/us  Baradtms  w  as  the  bead 

Chretiens  Orientaux,  cap.  v-vi.,  p.  71,  dec,  and  father.     See  Rick,  Simon's  Histoire  de* 
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In  sentiment  with  Nestorius;  and  also  Chaldeans,  £rom  the  country  in 
which  diey  principally  reside.  The  Monophysites  are  again  divided  into 
those  of  AsiOy  and  those  of  Africa^  The  head  of  the  Asiatic  Monophysites^ 
is  the  -patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  resides  generally  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Ananias,  now  called  the  Zapharanensian  monastery,  not  far  from  the  city 
Marde ;  but  sometimes  at  Amida,  Marda  (which  is  properly  his  episcopsd 
«eat),  Aleppo,  or  other  cities  in  Syria.(15)  As  he  cannot  alone  govern 
conveniently  the  very  extensive  community,  he  has  an  associate  in  the 
government,  to'  whose  care  are  intrusted  the  eastern  churches  situated 
beyond  the  Tigris.  This  assistant  is  called  the  maphrian  or  primate  of 
the  EfLSt ;  and  he  formerly  resided  at  Tctgrity  on  the  borders  of  Armenia, 
but  now  resides  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Matthew,  near  the  city  Mosul  in 
Mesopotamia.  (16)  At  this  day  all  patriarchs  of  the  Monophysites  assume 
the  name  of  J^natius, 

§  12.  The  African  Monophysites  are  subject  ^o  the  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  commonly  resides  at  Cairo ;  and  are  divisible  into  the  Copts  and 
the  Ahyssiidans,  The  Copts  are  those  Christians  who  inhabit  Egypt,  Nu- 
bia, and  the  adjacent  regions.  Being  oppressed  by  the  power  and  the  in- 
satiable avarice  of  the  Turks,  they  have  to  contend  with  extreme  pbverty, 
and' have  not  the  means  of  supporting  their  patriarch  and  bishops:  yet 
these  obtain  a  scanty  living  from  such  Copts  as  are  taken  into  the  families  / 
of  the  prmcipal  men  among  the  Mohammedans,  on  account  of  their  skill  in 
domestic  affairs  and  other  useful  arts,  of  which  the  Turks  are  ignorant.  (17) 
The  Ahyssrniansy  though  far  §uperior  to  the  Copts  in  numbers,  power,  and 
worldly  circumstances,  since  their  emperor  is  himself  a  Christian,  yet  rev- 
erence  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  as  their  spiritual  father ;  and  do  not 
create  their  own  chief  bishop,  but  always  allow  a  primate  styled  by  thera 
abuna  to  be  placed  over  them  by  the  Alexandrine  patriarch.  (18) 

§  13.  The  Monophysites  differ  in  many  points  both  of  doctrine  and  of. 
rites,  from  the  Greeks,  the  Latins,  and  other  Christians :  but  the  principal 
ground  of  their  separation  from  other  Christians,  lies  in  their  opinion  con- 
cerning Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.  With  Dioscorus^  Barsumas,  Xenaiasj 
Pullo,  and  others  whom  they  regard  as  the  founders  and  lights  of  their  sect» 
they  believe,  that  <he  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ  so  coalesce  as  to 
become  one ;  and  therefore  they  reject  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  ChaU 
cedon,  and  the  noted  epistle  of  Leo  the  Great.     Yet  to  avoid  the  appear- 

Chretiens  Orientaux,  cap.  ix.,  p.  118,  whose  Coptic  church,  are  described  by  Jo.  Mich, 

oamtfve  however  needs  many  corrections.  Vansleb^  in  his  Histoire  de  TEglise  d'AIez- 

(15)  See  Jo*.  Sim.  Asteman's  Dissertatto  andric,  que  nous  appellons  celle  des  Jacob- 
de  Monophysitis,  ^  viii.,  dec,  in  the  2d  vol.  of  ites-Coptes,  Paris,  1667,  8vo.  Add  his  Re- 
his  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Clementino-Vaticana.  lation  d*un  voyage  en  Egypte,  p.  293,  &c., 
Faustu*  Natron**  Euoplia  fidei  Catholice  where  he  treats  expressly  of  the  monks  and 
«x  Syrorum  monumentis,  pt.  i.,  p.  40,  dec.  monasteries  of  the  Copts.  Nouveaux  Me* 
Lequien**  Oriens  Christianus,  torn,  ii.,  p.  moires  des  Missions  de  la  Compagnie  de 
1343,  dec.  Jesus  dans  le  Levant,  tome  ii.,  p.  9,  dec^ 

(16)  Attanan**  Diss,  de  Monopfaysitis,  tome  v.,  p.  122.  Bencd.  MaiUet^tDescnp- 
4  viii.,  dec.  tion  de  FEgypte,  tome  H.,  p.  64,  &c. 

(17)  Eu*ehiu9  Xmaviiot  published  at  Par-  (18)  See  Job  Ludoip*  Comment,  in  His- 
is,  1713,  in  4to,  his  very  learned  Historia  toriam  iGthiopicam,  p.  451,  461,  466.  /e- 
Alexandrinorum Patriarcharom Jacobitarum.  rome  Lobo^s  voyage  d^Abissinie,  tome  ii^ 
He  also  published  Ofiicium  ordinationis  hu-  p.  36.  Nouveaux  Memoires  des  Missions 
jus  Patriarchs,  with  notes ;  in  his  Liturgin  dans  le  Levant,  tome  iv.,  p.  277.  Mich, 
Oriental.,  tom.  i.,  p.  467.  The  state  and  LequierC*  OrienB  Christianua,  torn*  ii^  p. 
intenud  condition  of  the  Alexandrine  or  ^1,  dec. 
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ahce  of  following  EuiycheSt  with  whom  they  profess  to  have  no  coDDezioab 
they  cautiously  define  their  doctrine,  and  denying  all  confusUm  and  tiller. 
mixture  of  the  two  natures,  represent  the  nature  of  Christ  as  being  indeed 
one,  yet  at  the  same  time  comfpmmd  and  djoubJe\\^)  And  this  explanation 
shows  us,  that  it  is  no  rash  opinion  of  some  very  learned  ment  that  tbo 
'Manopl^sites  difier  from  the  Greeks  and  Latins  more  in  wards  than  in  sub- 
stance. (20)  The  modern  Jacobites  both  of  Asia  and  of  Africa,  are  in  gen^ 
eral  so  ignorant  and  illiterate,  that  they  defend  their  distinguishing  doctrine 
rather  by  Ulnd  pertinacity  and  the  authority  of  their  fathers,  than  by  ra- 
tional arguments.(21) 

§  14.  The  ArmenianSf  though  they  hold  to  the  same  opinions  with  the 
other  Monophysites  respecting  [the  nature  of]  our  Saviour,  yet  difier  from 
them  as  to  many  practices,  opioions,  and  rites ;  and  hence,  there  is  no 
communion  between  them  and  those  who  are  appropriately  called  Jacobs 
iUs.{22)  The  whole  Armenian  church  is  governed  by  three  patriarchs. 
The  chief  of  these,  who  governs  the  whole  of  the  greater  Armenia  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  has  forty  two  archbishops  under  him,  and  resides  in 
a  monastery  at  Echmiazm^  He  might  if  he  were  disposed,  live  splendidly 
and  luxuriously  on  the  very  ample  revenues  he  receives  ;(23)  but  he  is  fni* 
gal  in  his  table  and  plain  in  bis  dress,  nw  is  he  distinguished  from  the 
monks  among  whom  he  resides  except  by  his  power.  He  is  usually  elect* 
ed  by  the  suffrages  of  the  bishops  assembled  at  Echmiazin ;  and  is  appro- 
ved by  the  king  of  Persia.  The  second  patriarch  or  caihoUe  of  the  Arme* 
nians,  resides  ai  Sisi  a  city  of  Cilicia,  and  governs  the  churches  in  Cappa- 
docia,  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  Syria.     He  has  twelve  archbishops  under  bun. 

FahricmSt  in  bis  Lux  Evangclii  toti  oibi  ex- 
oriens,  cap.  xxxviii.,  p.  640,  &e.  To  his 
lift,  must  especially  be  added  Lcqtden,  On- 
ens  ChristiaDUS,  torn,  i.,  p.  1362,  &c.  The 
lecent  Histoira  du  Christianisme  d'Annenie» 
by  M.  V.  la  Croze,  sobjoined  to  his  Histoire 
du  Christianisme  d'Abessinie,  &  I'Haye, 
1739,  870,  does  not  correspond  with  the 
magnitude  and  impoitance  of  the  subject. 
A  uur  better  account  would  have  been  gi^ett 
by  this  gentleman,  who  was  so  well  informed 
on  such  subjects,  if  he  had  not  been  labour- 
ing under  the  infirmities  of  age.  Respecting 
the  singular  customs  and  rites  of  the  Armo- 
nians,  see  Gemelli  Ctarreri,  Voyage  du  tour 
du  Monde,  tome  ii.,  p.  146,  &c. 

(23)  A  notice  of  aU  the  ehuiches  subject 
to  the  chief  patriarch  of  the  Armenians,  as 
conomUBicated  by  Uscan,  an'  Armenian  bish- 
op, is  subjoined  by  Rich.  Simon,  to  his  His- 
toire critique  des  Chretiens  Qrientauz,  p. 
217,  [in  the  English  translation,  by  A.JjOV' 
eilyhatid.,  1685,  p.  184,  dtc]  But  we  have 
noticed  many  defects  in  it.  Respecting  the 
seat,  and  the  mode  of  life,  of  the  patriarch  of 
Echmiazin,  see  Paul  Lucas,  Voyage  au  Lo- 
Tant,  tome  ii.,  p.  347,  and  GenuUi  Carreri^ 
Voyage  du  tour  du  Monde,  tome  ii.,  p.  lOt 
dec.  See  also  the  other  tx&veileie  in  Axni^ 
nia  sod  Peisie^ 


(19)  Jos.  Sim.  Ats^man,  Biblioth.  Oi- 
ent.  Clementine- Vaticana,  torn,  ii.,  p.  25,  26, 
S9,  34,  117,  133,  135,  277,  297,  dec  See 
the  acute  defence  of  the  doctrine  c^  his  sect 
by  Ahulpkaraji^f  ibid.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  288,  dec. 
The  system  of  religion  embraced  by  the 
Abyssinians  in  particular,  may  be  best  learn- 
ed in  all  its  parts  from  the  Theologia  .£thi- 
opica  of  Gregory  the  Ethiopian,  published 
by  Jo.  Alb,  Fabricius  in  his  Lux  Evangelii 
toti  orbi  ezoriens,  p.  716,  where  also  the 
other  writers  concerning  the  Abyssinians, 
are  enumerated. 

(20)  M.  V.  la  Crozt,  Histoire  du  Chris- 
tianisme des  Indes,  p.  23.  Atteman,  loc. 
cit.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  291,  297.  Rich.  Simen, 
HisttNre  des  (Jhretiens  Orientauz,  p.  119. 
Jo.  Joach.  Schroder,  Thesaurus  lingua  Ar- 
menics,  p.  276. 

t21)  The  Liturgies  of  the  Copto,  ^e  Sy- 
rian Jacobites,  and  the  Abyssinians,  haTe 
been  published  with  learned  notes^by  Euse- 
kiuM  jRenaudot,  in  the  first  and  second  yoL- 
nmes  of  his  Lituivin  Orientales. 

(22)  The  chiefwriter  concerning  the  Ar- 
menians, as  well  in  regard  to  their  religion 
as  other  matters,  is  Clemens  Galanus,  an 
.  Italian  Theatine  monk ;  whose  Conciliatio 
ecclesisB  Armenicas  cum  Romana,  was  pub- 
dshcd  at  Rome,  1650,  dec,  in  3  toIs.  fol. 
The  other  writers  axe  mentioned  b^  Jo.  Alk 
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This  patriarch  of  Sisi,  at  present,  acknowledges  himself  inferior  to  the 
patriarch  at  Eclimiazin.  The  third  and  least  of  their  patriarchs,  who  has 
only  eight  or  nine  bishops  under  him,  resides  on  the  island  of  Aghtamar  in 
the  middle  of  the  great  lake  Varaspuracan,  and  is  accounted  by  the  other 
Armenians  an  enemy  of  the  church.  Besides  these  who  are  properly  and 
truly  called  patriarchs,  there  are  others  among  the  Armenians  who  are 
patriarchs  in  name  only,  rather  than  in  reality  and  in  power.  For  the 
Armenian  archbishop  residing  at  Constantinople,  whose  authority  is  ac- 
knowledged  by  the  churches  in  the  neighbouring  regions  of  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope, is  called  a  patriarch.  So  also  the  Armenian  prelate  at  Jerusalem,  is 
saluted  with  the  same  title  ;  and  likewise  the  prelate  that  resides  at  Ka. 
mi  nice  in  [Russian]  Poland,  and  who  governs  the  Armenian  churches  in 
Russia,  Poland,  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  And  these  claim  the  title 
and  the  rank  of  patriarchs,  because  they  have  received  from  the  great  pa. 
triarch  of  Echmiazin,  the  power  of  ordaining  bishops,  and  of  consecrating 
and  distributing  every  third  year  among  their  churches  the  sacred  chrism 
or  ointment,  which  none  but  patriarchs  among  the  Oriental  Christians,  have 
a  right  to  do.  (24) 

6  15.  The  Ne^rians,  who  are  also  called  Chaldeans^,  reside  principally 
in  Mesopotamia  and  the  adjacent  countries.  These  Christians  have  many 
doctrines  and  customs  peculiar  to  themselves  :  but  they  are  chiefly  distin, 
guished  from  all  other  sects,  by  maintaining,  that  Nestorius  was  unjustly 
condemned  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,  and  by  holding  with  him,  that  there 
were  not  only  two  natures  but  also  two  persons  in  our  Saviour.  In  ancient 
times  this  was  regarded  as  a  capital  error ;  at  this  day  it  is  considered  by 
the  most  respectable  men  even  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  an  error 
in  words  rather  than  in  thought.  For  these  Chaldeans  affirm  indeed,  that 
Christ  consists  of  two  persons  as  well  as  two  Matures ;  but  they  add,  that 
these  two  persons  and  natures  are  so  closely  united,  as  to  constitute  one 
aspecij  or  as  they  express  it,  one  harsqpa ;  which  is  the  same  with  the 
Greek  nfWdGmov  [person].  (25)  From  which  it  appears  clearly,  that  by  as* 
ped  they  mean  the  same  as  we  do  by  person ;  and  that  what  we  call  natures^ 
they  call  persons.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  this  sect,  that  of  all  the  Christians 
resident  in  the  East  they  have  preserved  themselves  the  most  free  from 
the  numberless  superstitions,  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches. (26) 

§  16.  Formerly  all  the  Nestorians  were  subject  to  one  patriarch  or  co/A- 
oUc ;  who  resided,  first  at  Bagdat,  and  then  at  Mosul.     But  in  this  [six- 

(24)  SeetbeNoUYeauxMemoiresdesMis-  Vaticona,  torn,  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  cmxlviii.  See 
•ions  dc  la  Compagnie  de  Jmos  dans  le  Le-  also,  ibid.,  p.  210,  dec.  Rich.  Simon^s  Hi»- 
fant,  tome  iii.,  where  is  given  (p.  1-218)  toire  de  la  creance  deis  Chretiens  Orientaux, 
A  Ions  narrative  respecting  both  the  religious  cap.  vii.,  p.  94,  dec.  Peter  Sirozza^  &e 
and  the  civil  affairs  of  the  Armenians ;  and  dogmatibus  Chaldsorom ;  first  published  at 
which  /a  Croze  (than  whom,  no  man  within  Rome,  1617,  8vo. 

our  knowledi^e  has  bestowed  more  attention        (26)  Here  should  especially  be  consulted, 

on  these  subjects)  very  highly  commends,  the  very  learned  and  copious  dissertation  of 

for  fidelity,  accuracy,  and  research.     See  his  A^teman  de  Syris  Nestorianis;  whirh  fills 

Histoire   da   Christianisme ,  d'Ethiopie,   p.  the  whole  of  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Bibli- 

S45,  dec.  otheca  Orient.  Vaticana.     It  was  from  this 

(25)  It  is  thus  that  the  inscriptions,  which  chiefly,  that  Mich.  Lcquien  took,  what  he  saya 
adorn  the  sepulchres  of  the  Nestorian  patri-  in  his  Oriens  Chnstianas,  torn,  u.,  p.  1078, 
•Tcha  in  the  city  of  Mosul,  express  their  sen-  dec. 

timents.    See  Assemaii'i  Biblioth.  OhentaL 

Vol.  III.— Q 
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tecnth]  century,  they  became  divided  into  two  parties.  In  the  first  place, 
as  we  have  already  noticed,  in  the  year  1552  two  patriarchs  were  elected 
by  opposite  factions,  Simeon  Barmama  and  John  Svlaka  or  Siud.  The 
latter  of  these,  in  order  to  obtain  firm  support  against  his  antagonist,  re- 
paired to  Rome  and  swore  allegiance  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  (27)  To  the 
party  of  this  patriarch  who  stood  connected  with  the  Romish  church,  was 
added  in  the  year  1555,  Simeon  Dcnha  archbishop  of  Gelu ;  and  when  he 
afterwards  succeeded  to  the  patriarchate,  he  removed  its  seat  to  Ormia, 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Persia ;  where  his  successo^rs,  ail  of  whom 
assume  the  name  of  Simeon,  have  continued  to  reside  till  the  present  time. 
In  the  last  [or  seventeenth]  century,  they  remained  still  in  communion 
with  the  Romish  bishop ;  but  in  this  [eighteenth]  century,  they  seem  to 
have  renounced  that  communion. (28)  The  greater  patriarchs  of  the  Nes- 
torians,  who  stood  opposed  to  this  lesser  patriarch,  have  since  the  year 
1559,  all  borne  the  name  of  Elias,  and  had  their  residence  at  Mosul. (29) 
Their  dominion  spreads  widely  in  Asia ;  and  embraces  the  Nestorians  in 
Arabia,  and  also  those  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  who  are  called  Christians 
of  St.  Thomas.{SO) 

§  17.  Besides  these  sects  of  Christians,  in  which  was  something  or  at 
least  some  appearance  of  the  religion  taught  by  Christ,  there  were  other 
far  worse  sects,  scattered  over  a  large  part  of  Asia ;  which  were  undoubt- 
edl}'  descended  from  the  Ebionites,  the  Manichaeans,  the  Valentinians,  the 
Basilidians,  and  other  parties  that  in  the  early  ages  set  up  churches  within 
the  church,  but  which,  through  the  common  hatred  against  them  of  both 
Mohammedans  and  Christians,  had  sunk  into  such  barbarism,  ignorance, 
and  superstition  as  to  lose  nearly  altogether  the  reputation  and  the  rights 
of  Christians.  The  Sahians  as  they  are  called  by  the  Orientals,  or  the 
Mendai  Ijahi,  i.  e..  Disciples  of  St.  John,  as  they  call  themselves,  or  the 
Christians  of  St.  John  as  they  are  called  by  Europeans,  though  they  per- 
haps  have  some  imperfect  knowledge  of  Christ,  seem  to  be  a  Jewish  sect, 
and  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Hemerohaptists  mentioned  by  the  early 
Christian  writers.  At  least,  that  John  whom  they  call  the  founder  of 
their  sect,  was  altogether  unlike  John  the  Baptist,  and  bore  a  far  stronger 
resemblance  to  the  John  whom  the  ancients  Tcpresented  as  the  father  of  the 
Jewish  Hemerohaptists. {^\)  They  live  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  especially  at 
Bassora ;  and  regard  religion  as  consisting  principally  in  frequent,  solemn 
ablutions  of  the  body,  which  their  priests  administer  with  certain  ceremo- 
Dies.(32) 

§  18.  The  Jasidiansy  Jasidceans  or  Jezdceans,  of  whom  many  uncertain 

(27)  [He  planted  himself  at  Caramit  in  ii.,  p.  cml.  Add  LtquierCs  Oriens  Christi- 
Mesopotamia,  and  styled  himself  patriarch    anus,  tom.  ii.,  p.  1078,  &c. 

of  the  East.     His  successor  Ebedjesut  at-        (ZQ)  Of  ihesey  Mat.  Veyss.  la  Croze  tretitt 

tended  the  council  of  Trent.     The  next  sue-  expressly,  in  his  Histoire  du  Christianisme 

cessor,  \vas  Ahathalla ;  and  after  him,  was  des  Indes  :  with  which  should  be  compared, 

Simeon  Dcnha,  who  was  obliged  to  quit  Car-  Joseph  Sim.  Asseman,  loc.  cit.,  tom.  iii.,  pt« 

amit  '—Von  Ein.'\  ii.,  cap.  ix.,  p.  ccccxiii. 

(28)  See  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman's  Biblioth.  (31)  See  what  I  have  written  on  this  sub- 
Orient.  Vaticana,  torn,  i.,  p.  538,  and  tom.  ject,  in  my  Commentaries,  de  Rebus  Chris- 
ii.,  p.  436.  tian.  ante  Constantinum  Mag.,  p.  43,  &c. 

(29)  A  catalogue  of  the  Nestorian  patri-  (32)  See  the  treatise  of  Ignatius  a  JesUy 
arch«,  is  ^ivcn  by  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman,  Bib-  a  Carmelite  who  resided  long  among  theaa 
liotheca  Orient.  Vaticana,  tom.  iii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  Mendrans,  entitled :  Narratio originis,  rituum 
611,  &€.,  which  he  coirected,  in  tom.  iii.,  pt.  et  errorum  Christianorum  S.  /ohanniB :  cui 
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accounts  are  extant,  are  a  vagrant  branch  or  tribe  of  the  fierce  and  uncul- 
tivated nation  of  the  Kurds  who  inhabit  the  province  of  Persia  called  Kur^ 
duian.  They  roam  among  the  Gordian  mountains  and  the  desert  parts 
of  the  country,  and  are  divided  into  the  hIcLck  and  the  wJdte  Jezdseans. 
The  former  are  the  priests  and  the  rulers  of  the  sect,  and  always  dress  in 
black ;  the  latter  are  the  common  people,  whose  dress  is  white.  They 
have  a  singular  religion,  and  one  not  yet  sufficiently  explored ;  yet  it  is 
clear,  that  it  is  a  compound  of  Christian  principles,  with  numerous  fictions 
originating  from  other  sources.  They  are  especially  distinguished  from 
other  classes  of  corrupted  Christians,  by  their  sentiments  concerning  the 
evil  spirit ;  whom  they  call  Karubin  or  Cherubifiy  that  is,  one  of  the  great- 
er  ministers  of  God  j  and  if  they  do  not  actually  worship  him,  they  at 
least  treat  him  with  respect,  neither  offering  him  any  insult  or  contumely 
themselves,  nor  suffering  others  to  do  it.  In  this  matter  they  go  so  far, 
that  no  tortures  will  induce  them  to  express  detestation  of  the  evil  spirit ; 
and  if  they  hear  any  other  person  curse  him,  they  will  kill  him  if  they 
cun.(33) 


adjun^tuT  Discursus  per  modom  Dialog!,  in 
qrio  oonfutantur  xxxiv.  errores  ejusdem  na- 
tionis  ;  Rom«,  1652,8vo.     EngeUf.  KcBrnp^- 
/fr*»  AmcBnitates  Exoticae,  fascic.  ii.,  relat. 
zi.,  p.  435,  6lc.     George  Salens  Introduction 
to  his  English  version  of  the  Koran,  p.  15. 
Jos.  Sim.   Asseman'g    Biblioth.    Oriental., 
torn,  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  609      ThevcnoVt  Voya- 
£es,  tome  iv.,  p.  584,  dec.     Barthol.  Herbe- 
Uft't  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  725.     The- 
dpA.  Siegefr.  Bayer  composed  a  particular 
treatise   concerning  the   MendaanSy   filled 
with  much  excellent  matter;  which,  when 
be  was  about  to  commit  to  me  for  publica- 
tion, he  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  death.     It 
was  Bayer^s  opinion,  (as  appears  from  the 
Thesaurus  Epistolicus  Crozianus,  torn,  i.,  p. 
HI),  that  they  were  a  branch  from  the  ancient 
Manichaeans  ;   which  opinion  was  also  ap- 
proved by  La  Croze.     See  his  Thesaurus 
cpistol.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  31,  $2.     But  there  is 
nothing  in  their  opinions  or  customs,  that 
savours  of  Manichepjsm.    Hence  other  learn* 
ed  men,  (to  whose  opinion  the  celebrated 
FouTtnont  a  few  years  afro  acceded ;  in  a 
paper  published  in  the  Mcmoires  de  TAcad. 
des  Inscript.  et  des  Belle?  Lettres,  tome  xviii., 
p.  23,  <&c.),  suppose  them  descended  from 
the    ancient  worshipperii  of  a  plurality  of 
gods,  and  especially  of  the  stars,  whom  the 
Arabs  call  Sabiu  or  Subi  and  Sabiin.     But, 
except  the  name  which  the  Mohammedans 
sre  wont  to  give  them,  there  is  nothing  at  all 
to  support   this   opinion.     Xhe   Mendaeahs 
themselves  say,  that  they  are  Jews ;  and  pro- 
fess to  have  been  removed  from  Palestine, 
to  the  places  which  ihey  now  inhabit.     This 
sect  has  some  sacred  books  which  are  very 
ancient ;  among  others,  what  they  call  The 
took  of  Adanij  and  a  book  written  by  John 
iie  founder  of  their  sect,  and  some  others. 


As  these  books  were  introduced  a  few  years 
since  into  the  library  of  the  king  of  France, 
it  may  be  expected  that  from  them,  in  due 
time,  a  better  knowledge  of  this  people  wiU 
be  obtained.  [See  the  first  volume  of  these 
Institutes,  p.  .85,  note  (7). — Tr.} 

(33)  See  Tko.  Hyde's  Historia  relig.  vete- 
rum  Persar.  in  the  Append.,  p.  549.     Otter t 
Voyage  en  Turquie  et  en  Perse,  tome  i.,  p. 
121 ;  tome  ii.,  p.  249,  6lc.     To  impart  a 
better  knowledge  of  religion  to  this  people, 
journeys  were  made  with  great  peril  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  the  celebrated  and 
learned  Jesuit  Michael  NaUy  {Law.  d'Ar 
Dieux,  Memoires  ou  Voyages,  tome  vi.,  p. 
362,  877) ;  and  after  him,  by  another  Jesuit, 
MoniertuSf  (Memoires  des  Missions  de  Jesu- 
ites,  tom.  iii.,  p.  291) ;  but  how  these  travel- 
lers were  received,  and  what  they  accomplish- 
ed, does  not  appear.  Jac.  Rhcnjerd  consider- 
ed the  Jesdaans  as  the  offspring  of  the  ancient 
Selhians :  (see  Gish.  Cuper^s  Epistles,  pub- 
lished by  Bayer,  p.  130),  but  in  my  opinion 
as  groundlessly,  as  those  who  judge  them  to 
be  Manichseans,  a  supposition  wMch  is  suf- 
ficiently refuted  by  their  opinion  concerning 
the  evil  spirit.     Tlie  name  of  this  sect,  Isaac 
de  Beausohre  among  others,  derives  from  the 
name  Jesus.     See  his  Histoire  du  Mani- 
cheisme,  tome  ii.,  p.  613.     I  should  conjec- 
ture that  it  is  derived  rather  from  the  word 
Jazid  or  Jezdan^  which  in  Persian  signifies 
the  good  God;  to  whom  is  opposed  Ahri- 
manj  or  the  evil  deity :  (See  Herbelot,  Bib- 
liotheque Orientale,  p.  484,  dec.     Cherefed- 
din  Alyy  Histoire  de  Timurbec,  tome  iii.,  p. 
81,  &c.) ;  so  tWtJa2t^<Ea7ij  denotes  worship- 
pers of  the  good  or  true  God.     Yet  they  may 
have  derived  their  appellation  from  the  cele- 
brated city  Jezd;  of  which  0//cr  treats,  Voy- 
age en  Turquie  et  en  Perse,  tome  i.,  p.  283. 
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§  19.  The  Duruxiy  Dursit  JDrud^  [or  Druu9\,  for  their,  name  is  writtea 
variously,  are  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  inhabiting  a  large  part  of  the 
rugged  mountains  of  Libanus.  They  represent  themselves  (how  justly, 
is  uncertain)  to  be  descended  from  those  Franks,  who  waged  war  in  the 
eleventh  century  with  the  Mohammedans. (34)  As  they  cautiously  conceal 
their  religious  creed,  it  is  very  dubious  whi^t  their  faith  and  worship  are. 
Tet  there  are  vestiges  of  Christianity  sufficiently  manifest  in  their  customs 
and  opinions.  Learned  men  have  suspected  that  the  Druzi,  as  well  as  the 
Kurds  that  inhabit  Persia,  formerly  held  and  perhaps  still  hold  the  doo» 
trines  of  the  ManichsBans.(35) — The  Chamsi  or  Solares  inhabit  a  certain 
district  of  Mesopotamia,  and  are  supposed  by  some,  to  be  descendants  of 
the  Samsacans  mentioned  by  £lpipAamttf.(36)— There  are  many  other 
semi-Christian  sects  in  the  East  :(d7)  and  whoever  will  accurately  trace 
them  out,  and  introduce  their  sacred  books  into  Europe,  will  doubtlessf  re* 

&c.  [  W.  Jowctt^  in  his  Christian  Research- 
es in  Syria,  ^c,  ed.  Boston,  1826,  p.,  65, 
&c.,  gives  us  from  Niebuhr,  the  following 
account  of  this  people,  whom  he  met  with, 
inhabiting  a  whole  Tillage  near  Mosul, 
"  They  are  called  YcsidieTts,  and  also  Dm^ 
ftxin  .*  but  as  the  Turks  do  not  allow  the  free 
exercise  of  any  religion  in  their  country,  ex- 
cept to  those  who  possess  sacred  books,  (as 
the  MohanAmedans,  Christians,  and  Jews), 
the  Yesidiens  are  obliged  to  keep  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  religion  extremely  secret. 
Tney,  therefore,  pass  themselves  off  for  Mo- 
hammedans, Christians,  or  Jews ;  following 
the  party  of  whatever  person  makes  inquiry 
into  their  religion.  They  speak  with  ven« 
eration  of  the  Koran,  of  the  Gospel,  of  the 
PcSniateuch,  and  the  Psalms  ;  and  when  con- 
Ticted  of  being  Yesidiens,  they  will  then 
maintain  that  they  are  of  the  same  religion 
as  the  Sonnites.  Hence  it  is  almost  an  im- 
possibility to  learn  any  thing  certain  on  the 
subject.  Some  charge  them  With  adoring 
the  devil,  under  the  name  of  TscilUbi^  that 


is  to  say,  Lord.  Others  say  that  they  ex- 
hibit a  marked  veneration  foir  the  sun,  and 
for  fire ;  that  they  are  downright  pagans ; 
and  that  they  have  horrible  ceremonies.  I 
have  been  assured  that  the  Dauasins  do  not 
invoke  the  devil ;  but  that  they  adore  God 
only,  as  the  creator  and  benefactor  of  all  men. 
They  cannot,  however,  besr  to  speak  of  Sa- 
tan, nor  even .  to  hear  his  nsme  mentioned. 
When  the  Yesidiens  come  to  Mosul,  they 
are  not  apprehended  by  the  magistrate,  al- 
though known :  but  the  people  often  endeav- 
our to  trick  them ;  for  when  these  poor  Yesi- 
diens come  to  sell  their  eggs  or  butter,  the 
purchasers  contrive  first  to  get  their  articlea 
into  their  possession,  and  then  begin  uttering 
a  thousand  foolish  expressions  against  Satan, 
with  a  view  to  Idwer  the  price ;  upon  which 
the  Yesidiens  are  c($ntent  t9  leave  their 
goods,  at  a  loss,  rather  than  be  witnesses  of 
•och  contemptuous  language  about  the  devil. 


The  Yesidiens  practise  circumcision  like  lh# 
Mohammedans."  Nicbukr^  Voyage  en  Ar»» 
bie,  vol.  ii.,  p.  279, 280.  From  this  account, 
it  appears,  that  the  Jezdaant  are  not  that 
roaming,  savage  race,  Dr.  Mosheim  supper 
sod ;  but  that  they  are  a  plain,  frugal,  con- 
scientious people,  who  are  afraid  to  avow 
their  religious  sentiments,  because  they  have 
no  sacred  books,  which  would  entitle  them 
to  toleration  under  the  Turkish  government. 

(34)  [See  the  Lettres  Edifisntes  et  Cuxi- 
euses,  tome  i.,  p.  228-333,  ed.  A  Lyol^ 
1819,  8vo.— Tr] 

(35)  See  AdnarCi  Narrative  conceroiiy 
the  Druses;  in  Paid  Imcom*  Voyage  en 
Grece  et  Aaie  Mineure,  tonie  ii.,  p.  36,  dee. 
Th4)m.  Hyde's  Jiistoria  religionis  Veter. 
Persarum,.  p.  491,  654.  Paul  Rycaui*9 
Histoire  de  I'Empire  Ottomann,  tome  i.,  & 
313,  &c.  [Modem  researches  particulai^ 
by  Ckatdm,  De  Sact/t  &nd  Burkhardt,  clearly 
show,  that  the  DruMcs  are  with  no  uoprioty 
reckoned  among  Christian  sects.  The^  m 
apostate  Mohammtdans^  followers  of  the 
false  prophet  Hakem,  who  pretended  to  bo 
an  incarnate  deity.  He  was  bom  at  Caiio 
A.D.  985,  began  to  reign  in  Egypt  A.D. 
996,  and  was  assassinated  in  1020  Hit 
Charter  at  commands  to  his  followers,  to- 
gether with  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him, 
are  published  by  De  Sacy,  in  his  Chresto- 
mathie  Arabe,  tome  li.,  p.  334,  dec.  See  a 
full  account  of  them  in  W.  JavottCt  Chris- 
tian Researches  in  Syria,  ed.  Boston,  1826, 
p.  35,  &c.,  70,  83.— TV.] 

(36)  Hyde^  Historia  relig.  voter.  Persaram, 
p.  555,  dec.  . 

(37)  The  Jesuit,  Diuste,  (Lettres  edif.  ol 
curieuses.  des  Missions  etrangeres,  tome  L, 
p.  63),  relates  that,  in  the  mountains  which 
separate  Persia  from  India,  there  resides  a 
sect  of  Christians,  who  brand  themselves 
with  the  figure  of  a  cross,  impressed  wit^ 
a  hot  iron. 
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ceive  the  grateful  thanks  of  all  that  take  ain  interest  in  Christian  antiqui. 
ties,  for  the  various  accounts  we  have  of  them  at  present,  are  contradic- 
tory  and  cannot  be  depended  on. 

§  20.  Among  most  of  these  sects  [of  Oriental  Christians],  the  mission, 
aries  of  the  Roman  pontiff  have  with  sreat  labour  and  expense  established 
societies,  which  acknowledge  the  juris£ction  of  the  Latin  pontifil  Among 
the  Greeks,  both  .those  that  are  subject  to  the  Turks  and  those  that  are 
subject  to  the  Venetians,  to  the  Roman  emperor,  and  to  other  Christian 

{irinccs,  as  is  generally  known,  there  are  here  and  there  Greeks  that  be- 
ong  to  the  Romish  church,  and  whose  bishops  and  priests  are  approved  at 
Rome.  For  the  sake  of  preserving  and  enlarging  these  societies,  a  college 
is  established  at  Rome,  in  which  Greek  youth  that  appear  to  possess  genius 
and  a  disposition  to  study,  are  supported  and  instructed  in  the  useful  arts 
and  sciences,  and  are  especially  taught  to  reverence  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  But  the  most  respectable  men,  even  among  the  friends  of 
the  Romish  court,  do  not  deny  that  these  Greeks  who  are  united  with  the  . 
Latins,  if  compared  with  those  who  hold  the  Latin  name  in  abhorrence, 
are  few  and  poor,  and  in  a  wretched  condition ;  and  that  among  them  are 
persons  of  Grecian  faith,  who  whenever  opportunity  is  presented,  repay  to 
the  Latins  the  greatest  kindnesses  with  the  greatest  injuries.  They  also 
tell  us,  that  the  Greeks  who  are  educated  with  great  care  at  Rome,  by 
witnessing  the  faults  of  the  Latins,  often  become  the  most  ungrateful  of 
ally  and  the  most  strenuously  oppose  the  advancement  of  the  Latin  interests 
among  their  country  men.  (38) 

§  21.  For  uniting  or  rather  subjecting  to  the  Romish  church,  the  Rus- 
sian which  is  the  noblest  portion  of  the  Greek  church,  there  have  been 
frequent  deliberations  at  Rome ;  but  without  success.  In  this  [sixteenth] 
century,  John  BasiUdes  grand-duke  of  the  Russians,  in  the  year  1580, 
sent  an  embassy  to  Gregory  XHL,  by  which  he  seemed  to  exhort  the  pon- 
tiff to  resume  and  to  accomplish  this  business.  The  next  year  therefore, 
Anik.  Possevin  a  learned  and  sagacious  Jesuit,  was  despatched  to  Musco- 
vy. But  he,  although  he  spared  no  pains  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his 
embassy,  yet  found  himself  unable  to  effect  it :  nor  did  the  Russian  am- 
bassadors who  a  little  after  were  sent  to  Rome,  present  any  thing  to  the 
pontiff  but  vague  and  inefficient  promises.(39)  Indeed  the  result  showed, 
that  BasiUdes,  aimed  only  to  secure  by  flatteries  the  favour  of  the  pontifi^ 
in  order  to  succeed  better  in  his  unfortunate  war  with  the  Poles. — But  the 
arguments  of  Possevin  and  others,  had  so  much  efiect  upon  the  Russians 
that  inhabit  Poland,  that  some  of  them  in  the  convention  of  Bresty,  A.D. 
1696,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Latins.  These  were  subsequently 
called  the  United  Greeks ;  while  the  other  party,  which  still  adhered  to  th^ 

(88)  Here  mxj  be  consulted,  besides'  hereafter.    A  catslogpe  though  an  imperfect 

odiers,  Vrh.  Cerri't  Etat  present  deTEglise  one,  of  the  Greek  bishops  who  foIl)w  the 

RiMnaine,  p.  82,  dto.,  where,  among  other  Latin  xitesi  is  given  in  Lequim'*  Oriens 

things,  it  is  said  :   lis  deviennent  les  pins  Christianas,  torn,  iil,  p.  860. 
violens  ennemis  des  Catholiques,  lorsqMls        (89)  See  the  CoIIoquia  Po»sevini  earn 

out  appris  nos  sciences  et  q*i]s  ont  connois-  Moecoram  dace :  and  his  other  writings  re 

Moce  de  nos  imperfections,     [They  become  latins  to  this  subject,  which  are  annexed  to 

the  most  Tiolent  enemies  of  the  Catholics,  his  Moscovia,  p.  81,  &c.,  and  John  Dong* 

when  they  have  been  instructed  m  our  sci-  fifs  Vie  do  Pere  Poesevb,  hn.  v.,  p.  8Blf 

•aces,  and  have  knowledge  of  oar  imnerfec-  dee. 


tioM.]    Other  testimonies  win  be  idduced 
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patriarch  of  Constantinople,  were  called  the  UnunUed,(AO)  Moreover  at 
Kiow,  ever  since  the  fourteenth  century,  there  has  been  a  society  of  Rus- 
sians iAibject  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  which  has  had  its  own  metropoH' 
tans  or  bishops,  distinct  from  the  Russian  bishops  of  Eiow.(41) 

§  22.  Among  the  Monophysiies  both  the  Asiatic  and  the  African,  the 
preachers  of  the  Romish  religion  have  effected  but  little  that  deserves  at- 
tention. Among  the  Chaldean  or  NesUnian  Christians,  a  small  society 
subject  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  was  collected  near  the  middle  of  the  prece- 
ding century.  Its  patriarchs,  all  of  whom  take  the  name  of  Joseph,  reside 
in  the  city  Amida,  which  is  also  called  Caramit  and  Diarbelcer.{42)  A 
part  of  the  Armenians,  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  pontificate 
of  John  XXII.,  embraced  the  Romish  religion ;  and  over  them  the  pontiflfe 
placed  an  archbishop  in  13J8,  who  was  a  Dominican  monk  and  resided  at 
Soldania,(43)  a  city  of  Aderbeitzan.  The  archiepiscopal  residence  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Naxivan ;  and  to  this  day,  it  is  occupied  exclusive- 
ly by  the  Dominicans. (44)  The  company  of  Armenians  resident  in  Po- 
land and  embracing  the  Romish  doctrines,  have  also  their  bishop,  who  re- 
sides at  Lcmberg.(45)  Some  of  the  Theatin  and  Capuchin  monks  visited 
the  Georgians  and  Mingrelians ;  but  the  ferocity  and  ignorance  of  those 
nations  opposed  such  obstacles  to  the  counsels  and  admonitions  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, that  their  labours  were  attended  with  almost  no  success. (46) 

§  23.  The  pompous  accounts  of  their  success  among  these  sects  given 
by  the  Romish  missionaries,  lack  ingenuousness  and  truth.  For  it  is  as- 
certained  by  unquestionable  testimony,  that  all  they  did  in  some  countries, 
was  merely,  to  baptize  by  stealth  certain  infants,  whom  their  parents  com- 
mitted to  their  care  because  they  professed  to  be  physicians  ;(47)  and  in 
other  countries,  they  only  gathered  a  poor,  miserable  company,  whb  gen- 
erally forsook  them  as  soon  as  their  money  was  gone,  and  returned  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers. (48)  Likewise  here  and  there  a  prelate  among 
the  Greeks  or  the  other  nations,  would  sometimes  promise  obedience  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  even  repair  to  Rome  in  order  to  manifest  his  submis- 
sion :  but  these  were  actuated  only  by  avarice  or  by  ambition.  And  there- 
fore on  a  change  in  their  circumstances,  they  would  at  once  relapse,  or 
would  deceive  the  Romans  with  equivocal  professions.  Those  who,  like 
the  Nestorian  prelate  at  Amida,  continue  steadfast  in  their  profession  and 

(40)  Adr.  Regenvolsciut,  Historia  Eccle-  (46)  Urb.  Ccrri,  Etat  present  de  TEglise 
eiaium  SlaTonicarura,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  465,     Romaine,  p.  162,  && 

&c.,  [and  470,  &c.— Tr.]  (47)  Urb.  Cerri,  Etat  present  de  PEgliBe 

(41)  See  Mich.  Lequien't  Oriens  Christi-  Romaine,  p.  164.  Gabr.  de  Chinon,  Rcla- 
anuB,  torn,  i.,  p.  1274,  and  torn,  iii.,  p.  1126.  tionsnouvellcsdu  Levant.pt.  i.,  cap.  vi.,  p., 
Acta  Sanctor.,  torn,  ii.,  Februar.,  p.  639,  174.  This  Capuchin  monk  speaks  very  in- 
^.  genuously  on  many  subjects. 

(42)  See  AssematCs  Bibliotheca  Orient.  (48)  See  Jean  Chardin,  Voyafrcs  en  Perse, 
Vaticana,  torn,  iii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  616,  &,c.  Le-  tome  i.,p.  186  ;  tomeii.,  p.  53, 75,  206,  271, 
guien^s  Oriens  Christianus,  torn,  ii.,  p.  1084,  349,  ana  especially  torn,  iii.,  p.  433,  &c.,  of 
^.  the  last  edition  in  Holland,  4to.     For  in  the 

(43)  Odor.  Raynald's  Annates  Eccles.,  previous  editions,  every  thing  dishonourable 
torn.  XV.,  ad  ann.  1318,  ^  4.  to  the  Romish  missions  amonrr  the  Arme- 

(44)  Lcquicn,  Oriens  Christianus,  torn,  nians,^  the  Colchians,  the  Iberians,  or  the 
iii.,  p.  1362  and  1403.  &.c.  Clemens  Gala-  Persians,  was  omitted.  Gabr.  de  Chinon, 
nu«,  Conciliatio  ecclesiae  Armenaj  cum  Ro-  Relations  du  Levant,  pt.  ii ,  p.  308.  Ac, 
mana,  torn,  i.,  p.  527,  &c.  where  he  treats  of  the  Armenians.     Bened. 

(46)  Memoires  des  Missions  de  la  Com-  MailUt,  Description  d'Eirypie,  tome  ii ,  p. 
pBgnie  de  Jesus,  torn,  iii.,  p.  54,  &c.  66,  &c.,  who  speaks  of  the  Copts. 
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propagate  it  to  succeeding  generations,  persevere  from  no  other  cause  than 
the  uniiiterrupted  liberality  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  pontiffs,  moreover, 
are  astonishingly  indulgent  to  those  sons  whom  they  adopt  from  among  the 
Greeks  and  other  Oriental  Christians.  For  they  not  only  suffer  them  to 
worship  according  to  the  rites  of  their  fathers,  rites  the  most  diverse  from 
those  of  the  Romans,  and  to  follow  customs  abhorred  among  the  Latins ; 
but  they  do  not  even  require  them  to  expunge  from  their  public  books  those 
doctrines  which  are  peculiar  to  them  as  a  Christian  sect. (49)  At  Rome, 
if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  a  Greek,  Armenian,  or  Copt,  is  esteemed 
a  good  member  of  the  Romish  church,  provided  he  does  not  call  in  ques- 
tion, but  will  acknowledge,  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Romish  prelate 
over  the  whole  Christian  church. 

§  24.  The  whole  nation  of  the  Maronites,  who  reside  principally  on  the 
mountains  of  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  came  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  from  the  period  of  the  invasion  of  Palestine  by  the  LaU 
ins.  (50)  But  as  they  did  this,  on  the  condition  that  the  Latins  should 
change  nothing  of  their  ancient  rites,  customs,  and  opinions ;  hence  al- 
most nothing  Latin  can  be  found  among  the  Maronites,  except  their  attach- 
ment  to  the  Romish  prelate.  (51)     Moreover  this  friendship  costs  the  pon- 

(49)  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman  complains,  here    a  Maronrte,  advances  a  sort  of  intermediate 


and  there  in  his  BibUotheca  Orientalis  Vat- 
icana,  that  not  even  the  books  printed  at 
Rome  for  the  use  of  the  Nestorians,  Jacob- 
itesi  and  Armenians,  are  purged  of  the  er- 
rors peculiar  to  those  sects ;  and  he  con- 
tends, that  this  is  the  reason  why  those  pe<^ 


opimon  ;  Bibliotheca  Orient.  Vaticana,  torn, 
i.,  p.  496.  Mich.  Lequien  leaves  the  ques- 
tion dubious ;  Oriens  Christianus,  torn,  iii., 
p.  1, 6cc.,  where  he  treats  professedly  of  the 
Maronite  church,  and  of  its  prelates.  In 
my  opinion,  no  one  will  readily  put  conii- 


pte  renounce  the  Romish  religion,  after  hav-    dence  in  the  Maronites,  who  like  all  Syrians 
ing  adopted  it.    Add  Rich.  Simon**  Lettres    are  vainglorious,  if  he   considers,  tfaiat  all 


Choisies,  tome  ii.,  lettre  xziii.,  p.  156,  &c., 
who  excuses  this  negligence  or  imprudence 
of  the  Romans. 

(50)  I'he  iMaronite  doctors,  and  especially 
such  as  reside  at  Rome,  take  the  utmost 
pains  to  prove,  that  the  Romish  religion  has 
always  been  held  and  preserved  by  their  na- 
tion, pure,  and  uncontaminated  with  any 
error.  Besides  others,  Faustus  Natron  has 
done  this  very  elaborately,  in  his  Dissertatio 
de  origine,  nomine  ac  reliffione  Maronita- 
nim ;  Rome,  1679.,  8vo.  Prom  this  book, 
and  from  other  Maronite  authors,  De  la  Roque 
composed  his  long  and  well-written  essay  : 
Sur  Torigne  dcs  Maronites  et  Abreg^  de 
lour  Histoire ;  which  is  printed  in  his  Voy- 
age de  Syrie  et  du  Mont  Libao,  tome  ii.,  p. 
28-128;  ed.  Amsteid.,  1723,  8to.  But  the 
most  learned  men  among  the  CaAoUcs,  do 
not  give  credit  to  this  statement ;  but  main- 
tain, that  the  Maronites  are  the  offspring  of 
the  Mopophysites,  and  were  addicted  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Monothelitea  down  to  the 
twelfth  century,  when  they  united  with  the 
Latins.  See  Rich.  Simon's  Histoire  crit- 
ique des  Chretiens  Orientanx,  .cap.  ziii.,  p. 
146,  Slc.  Evisebius  Renaudoi,  Historia  Pa^ 
triarchar.  Alezandhnonim  *,  preface,  p.  iil., 
s.,  and  the  history  itself,  p.  49 :  and  many 
other  writers.    Jot.  Sim.  Atsdnant  bimseu 


the  Maronite  nation  have  not  yet  subjected 
themselves  to  the  Roman  ponti£  For 
some  of  this  nation  in  Syria,  stand  aloof 
from  communion  with  the  Latins ;  and  in 
the  last  century,  not  a  few  of  them  in  Italy 
itself,  gave  the  court  of  Rome  no  little  trou- 
ble. Some  of  them  went  over  to  the  Wal- 
denses,  inhabiting  the  valleys  of  Piedmont : 
others  to  the  number  of  six  hundred,  with 
a  bishop  and  many  priests,  went  ov^  to 
Corsica,  and  implored  the  aid  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Genoa  against  the  violence  of  the  In- 
quisition. See  Urb.  Cetrij  Etat  present  de 
TEglise  Romaine,  p.  121, 122.  I  know  not 
what  could  have  excited  these  Maronites  to 
make  such  opposition  to  the  Roman  pontiff, 
if  they  did  not  dissent  at  all  from  his  doc- 
trines and  decrees ;  for  the  Romish  church 
allows  them  freely  to  follow  tho  rites  and 
customs  and  institutions  of  their  fathers. 
See  the  Thesaurus  Epistol.  Crozianus,  torn, 
i.,  p.  1 1,  dLc.,  [and  vol.  i.  of  these  Institutes, 
p:  427.— Tr.] 

(51)  Here  consult,  especially,  the  Notes 
which  Rich.  Simon  has  annexed  to  hio 
French  translation  of  the  Voyage  of  Jerome 
Dundini,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  to  Mount  Lioa- 
Dus,  written  in  Italian;  Paris,  1685,  12mo. 
See  also  Euseh.  Renaudot,  Historia  Patriar- 
char.  Alexandnnor.,  p.  648. 
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tiff  dear.  For  as  the  Maronites  live  in  extreme  poverty  under  the  tyran- 
ny  of  the  Mohammedans,  the  pontiff  has  to  relieve  their  poverty  with  his 
wealth ;  in  order  that  their  prelate  and  leading  men  may  have  the  means 
of  appeasing  their  cruel  masters,  supporting  their  priests,  and  defraying 
the  expenses  of  puhlic  worship.  Nor  is  the  expense  small,  which  is  requi. 
red  by  the  college  for  Maronites  established  at  Home  by  Gregory  XIII.,  in 
whicli  Syrian  youth  are  imbued  with  literature  and  with  love  to  the  Romish 
see.  The  Maronite  church  is  governed  by  a  patriarch,  residing  at  Cairns 
bin  on  Mount  Libanus  ;  which  is  a  convent  of  monks  that  follow  the  ruie 
of  St.  Anthony.  He  styles  liiraself  Patriarch  of  Antioch^  and  always  takes 
♦he  name  of  Peter,  to  whose  see  he  claims  to  be  the  successor. (52) 


PART   II. 

HISTORY  OF  MODERN  CHURCHES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HISTOBT   OF  THB  EYANGEUCAL  LUTHSRAN  CHUBCH. 

^  1.  Commencement  of  the  Lutheran  Church. — ^  2.  Its  Faith. — {  3.  Public  Worship  and 
Ceremonies.—^  4.  Ecclesiastical  Laws  and  Government. — f  6.  Liturgy :  public  Wor- 
ship: Education.— ^6.  Feast  Days:  Discipline. — ^7.  Prosperous  and  adverse  Events. — 
4  8.  Cultivation  of  I^amins  amone  the  Lutherans. — ^  9.  Polite  Learning  and  Langua- 
ges.—^ 10.  Philosophy. — 9  U.  Ailosophical  Sects:  Aristotelians:  Ramists.—^  18. 
rire  Philosophers. — ^  13.  Hofmann's  Controversy  with  his  Colleagues. — ^  14.  Theol- 
ogy gradually  improved  and  perfected. — ^  15.  State  of  ezegetic  Theology. — ^  16.  Mer- 
its of  the  Biblical  Expositors. — ^  17.  Dogmatic  Theology. — ^  18.  Practical  Theology. 
— ^  19.  Polemic  Theolo^.— $  20.  Three  Periods  of  the  Lutheran  Church. — ^  81. 
Contests  in  Luther's  Lifetime  with  Fanatics. — ^  22.  Carolostadt. — ^  23.  Schwenckfeld. 
— ^  24.  His  Opinions. — ^  25.  Antinomians. — (f  26.  Estimate  of  the  Sentiments  of 
Agricola. — if  27.  Contests  after  Luther's  Death,  under  Melancthon. — ^  28.  Adiapho- 
ristic  Controversy. — ^  29.  That  of  George  Majors  respecting  good  Works. — ^  30.  Syn- 
ergistic Controversy. — ^  31.  Flacius,  the  Author  of  many  Dissensions. — ^  32.  His  Con- 
test with  Strigelius. — ^  33.  His  Disputatibn.-*— ^  34.  Effects  of  his  Imprudence. — ^  35. 
Controversy  with  Oaiander. — ^  36.  Controversy  with  Suiicarus.'<~^  37.  Plans  for 
settling  these  Disturbances. — ^  38.  Crypto-Calvinists  in  Saxony. — ^  39.  The  Fofmnia 
of  Concord. — ^  40.  It  produces  much  Commotion,  on  the  Part  of  the  Reformed. — ^  41. 
Alao,  on  the  Part  of  the  Lutherans. — ^  42.  Proceedings  of  Duke  Julius. — ^  43.  New 
Crypto-Calvinistic  Commotions  in  Saxony. — ^  44.  Huber's  Contest — ^  45.  Estimate 

<    of  these  Controvenies. — ^  46.  The  principal  Divines  and  Writers. 

§  1.  The  origin  and  progress  of  the  churoh,  which  ttssumes  the  name 
of  evangelical,  for  having  rescued  from  ohlivion  the  Gospel^  or  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation  procured  for  men  solely  hy  the  merits  of  Christ,  Whmi 
it  was  smothered  in  superstition ;  and  which  does  not  reject  the  appellation 

(52)  See  Petitqueux,  Voyage  a  Cannobin  10.  Lour.  D^Arneux^  Meinoinou  Voyages, 

dans  le  Mont  Liban ;  in  the  Nouveaux  Me-  tome  ii.,  p.  418,  &c.,  and  othen.     [See  W. 

moires  des  Missions  de  la  Compacnie  de  Je-  JoweiVa  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  dbc, 

SOS,  tome  iv.,  p.  252,  and  tome  viii.,  p.  355.  p.  28,  dec.,  ed.  Boston,  1826,  ISmo.— Tr.j 
Im  Roeque,  Voyage  de  Syrie,  tome  il,  p. 
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of  Lutheran,  as  it  would  not  be  ungrateful  to  tl\e  man  who  first  dissipated 
Che  clouds  that  obscured  the  gospel,  and  taught  his  followers  to  plax^e  no 
reliance  on  themselves  and  none  on  glorified  saints,  but  to  give  all  their 
confidence  to  Christ ;  we  have  already  described,  according  to  the  method 
proposed.     Its  commencement  is  to  be  dated,  from  the  time  when  Leo  X 
expelled  Martin  Lidker  and  his  adherents  and  friends  from  the  bosoir 
of  the  Romish  church  [A.D.  1520].     It  acquired  a  stable  form  and  con- 
sistency in  the  year  1530,  when  the  public  confession  of  its  faith  wa^ 
drawn  up,  and  was  presented  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg.     And  it  finally  ob 
tained  the  rank  of  a  legitimate  and  independent  community  in  Germany 
and  was  entirely  freed  from  the  laws  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pon 
tiflf^  in  the  year  1552,  when  Maurice  of  Saxony  formed  the  religious  p& 
cification  with  Charles  V.  at  Passau. 

§  2.  According  to  the  opinion  of  this  church,  the  entire  rule  for  a  cor- 
rect religious  faith  and  for  a  holy  life,  is  to  be  drawn  exclusively  from  the. 
books  dictated  by  Grod  himself;  and  it  believes  that  these  books,  of  course 
are  so  plain  and  so  easy  to  be  understood  in  respect  to  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, that  every  man  who  possesses  common  sense,  s^nd  who  understand* 
their  language,  can  ascertain  their  meaning  for  himself,  or  without  an  in*  . 
terpreter.     This  church  has  indeed  certain  books  usually  called  symboUccJ. 
in  which  the  principal  truths  of  religion  are  collected  together  and  pei- 
spicuously  stated :  but  these  books  derive  all  their  authority  from  the  sa 
cred  volume,  the  sense  and  meaning  of  which  they  exhibit ;  nor  may  theo- 
logians  expound  them  diflferently  from  what  the  divine  oracles  will  permit. 
The  first  of  these  [symbolical]  books,  is  the  Augsburg  Caaf'emon,  with  the 
Apology,     Then  follow,  what  are  called  the  Articles  (f  Sinalcald;  and 
next  the  Catechisms  of  Luther,  the  larger  for  adults  and  persons  mort 
advanced  in  knowledge,  and  the  shorter  intended  f(  r  children.     To  these* 
very  many  add  the  Formula  of  Concord :  which  h<»wcver  some  do  not  ro 
ceive ;  yet  without  any  interruption  of  harmony,  be^^ause  the  few  thing>» 
on  account  df  which  it  is  disapproved,  are  pf  minor  consequence,  and  nei- , 
ther  add  anything  to  the  fundamentals  of  religion  dor  detract  from  thcm.(l) 

§  3.  Concerning  ceremonies  and  forms  of  public  worship,  at  first  there 
was  some  dissension  in  different  places.     For  some  wished  to  retain  more, 
and  others  fewer,  of  the  immense  multitude  of  the  ancient  rites  and  usages 
The  latter,  after  the  example  of  the  Swiss,  thought  that  every  thing  shouM 
give  way  to  the  ancient  Christian  simplicity  and  gravity  in  religion ;  the 
former  supposed,  some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  weakness  and  in 
veterate  habits  of  the  people.     But  as  all  were  agreed  that  ceremonies  de« 
pend  on  human  authority,  and  that  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  existence  of 
diversity  as  to  rites  in  the  churches  and  countries  professing  the  same  re 
ligion ;  this  controversity  could  not  long  continue.     All  usages  ai\d  regii. 
lations  both  public  and  private,  which  bore  manifest  marks  of  error  and 
superstition,  were  every  where  rejected :  and  it  was  wisely  provided,  that 
the  benefits  of  public  worship  should  not  be  subverted  by  Uie  multitude  of 
ceremonies.     In  other  respects,  every  church  was  at  liberty  to  retain  so 
many  of  the  ancient  usages  and  rites  as  were  not  dangerous,  as  a  regard 

(1)  On  the  symboUeal  books  of  the  Lather-  alto  J.  O.  Waldk't  Introductio  Hiitoriea  M 

an  church  and  the  ezpoundera  of  them,  Jo,  Theologica  in  libroe  symbolicoa  eeclemm 

Christ.  Koeher  treats  expressly,  in  his  Bib-  Lutheraoe,  Jena,  1733, 4to,  p.  1008. — TV.] 
liotheca  Theol.  symboiicv,  p.  1 1 4»  &c.    [See 

Vol.  III.— R 
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to  places,  the  laws,  and  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  people^ 
seemed  to  require.  And  hence,  quite  down  to  our  times,  the  Lutheran 
churches  diflfer  much  in  the  numher  and  nature  of  their  public  rites  :  and 
this  is  so  far  from  being  a  dishonour  to  them,  that  it  is  rather  good  evi- 
deuce  of  their  wisdom  and  modcration.(2) 

§  4.  In  the  Lutheran  church,  the  civil  sovereigns  possess  the  supreme 
power  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  This  power  is  secured  to  them  in  part  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  civil  government ;  and  in  part,  I  conceive,  it  is  sur- 
rendered to  them  by  the  tacit  consent  of  the  churches.  Yet  the  ancient  rights 
of  Christian  communities,  are  not  wholly  subverted  and  destroyed ;  but  in 
some  places  mare^  in  others  fewer,  in  all  some  traces  of  them  remain* 
Besides,  the  civil  sovereigns  are  prohibited  by  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  religion  they  profess,  from  violating  or  changing  at  their  own  pleas* 
ure,  the  system  of  religion  or  any  thing  essential  to  it,  or  from  legislatively 
imposing  such  creeds  and  rules  of  life  upon  the  citizens  as  they  may  see 
fit.  The  boards,  which  in  the  name  of  the  sovereigns  watch  over  the  in- 
terests of  the  church  and  direct  ecclesiastical  affairs,  are  composed  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurists,  and  bear  the  ancient  name  of  Consistories. 
The  internal  regulation  of  the  church,  is  in  form  intermediate  between 
the  Episcopal  and  the  Presbyterian  systems ;  except  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, where  the  ancient  form  of  the  church,  with  its  offensive  parts  lop- 
ped  off,  is  retained.  For  while  the  Lutherans  are  persuaded,  that  by  dl- 
vine  right  there  is  no  difference  of  rank  and  prerogatives  among  the  min- 
isters of  the  gospel ;  yet  they  suppose  it  to  be  useful,  and  indeed  necessa- 
ry to  the  preservation  of  union,  that  some  ministers  should  hold  a  rank 
and  possess  powers  superior  to  others.  But  in^  establishing  this  difference 
among  their  ministers,  some  states  are  governed  more,  and  others  less,  by 
a  regard  to  the  ancient  polity  of  the  church.  For  that  which  is  determined 
by  no  divine  law,  may  be  ordered  variously,  without  any  breach  of  harmo- 
ny and  fraternal  intercourse. 

§  5.  Each  country  has  its  own  liturgy  or  form  of  worship  ;  in  accord- 
ance with  which,  everything  pertaining  to  the  public  religious, exercises 
and  worship,  must  be  ordered  and  performed.  These  liturgies  are  fre- 
quently enlarged,  amended,  and  explained,  as  circumstances  and  occasions 
demand,  by  the  decrees  and  statutes  of  the  sovereigns.  Among  them  all, 
there  is  no  diversity  in  regard  to  things  of  any  considerable  magnitude  or 
importance ;  but  in  regard  to  things  remote  from  the  essentials  of  religion^ 
or  from  the  rules  of  faith  and  practice  prescribed  in  the  sacred  scriptures, 
there  is  much  diversity.  Frequent  meetings  for  the  worship  of  God,  are 
every  where  held.  The  services  in  them  consist  of  sermons,  by  which  the 
ministers  instruct  the  people  and  excite  them  to  piety,  the  residing  of  the 
holy  scriptures,  prayers  and  hymns  addressed  to  the  Deity,  and  the  admin- 
istration  of  the  sacraments.  The  young  are  not  only  required  to  be  taught 
carefully  the  first  principles  of  religion  in  the  schools,  but  are  publicly  train* 
ed  and  advanced  in  knowledge  by  the  catechetical  labours  of  the  ministers. 
And  hence  in  nearly  all  the  provinces,  little  books,  commonly  called  Cate^ 
eJUsmSf  are  drawn  up  by  public  authority,  in  which  the  chief  points  of  re- 
ligious faith  and  practice  are  explained  by  questions  and  answers.  These 
the  schoolmasters  and  the  ministers  follow,  as  guides  in  their  instructions. 

(3)  See  Balth.  Meisner^  de  Lcgibus,  lib.  Adam.  Scherzer'a  Breviarium  Hulsemaim 
!▼.,  Bit.  it.,  q\uB8(.  iv.,  p.  662-066.    Jo.    enucleatum,  p.  1313-1321. 
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But  as  Luther  left  a  neat  little  book  of  this  sort,  in  which  the  first  elements 
of  religion  and  morality  are  nervously  and  lucidly  expressed;  throughout 
the  church,  the  instruction  of  young  children  very  properly  commences 
with  this ;  and  the  provincial  catechisms  are  merely  expositions  iLnd  am- 
plifications of  LtUher^s  shorter  caUchisnty  which  is  one  of  our  symbolical 
books. 

^  6.  As  to  holy  days,  in  addition  to  the  weekly  day  sacred  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Saviour's  resurrection,  the  Lutheran  church  celebrates  all  the 
days  which  the  piety  of  former  ages  consecrated  to  those  distinguished 
events  on  which  depend  the  divine  authority  of  the  Christian  religion  :(3) 
and  also,  that  it  might  not  offend  the  weak,  it  has  retained  some  of  those 
festivals  which  superstition,  rather  than  religion,  appears  to  have  created. 
Some  communities  likewise  observe  religiously  the  days  anciently  devoted 
to  the  ambassadors  of  Jestis  Christ,  or  to  the  Apostles,  The  ancient  reg- 
ulation, which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  earliest  age  of  the  church, 
of  excluding  the  ungodly  from  the  communion,  the  Lutheran  church  at 
first  endeavoured  to  purify  from  abuses  and  corruptions  and  to  restore  to 
its  primitive  purity.  And  in  this  [sixteenth]  century,  no  one  opposed,  the 
wise  and  temperate  use  of  this  power  by  the  ministers  of  our  church.  But 
in  process  of  time,  it  gradually  became  so  little  used,  that  at  the  present 
day  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  in  most  places,  can  be  discovered.  This 
change  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  fault  of  the  ministers,'  some  of  whom 
have  not  unfrequently  perverted  an  institution  in  itself  most  useful,  to  the 
gratification  of  their  own  resentments,  while  others  either  from  ignorance 
or  indiscretion,  have  erred  in  the  application  of  it ;  in  part  also  to  the 
councils  of  certain  individuals,  who  conceived  that  for  ministers  to  have 
the  power  of  excluding  ofienders  from  church  communion,  was  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  state  and  to  the  authority  of  the  magistrates ;  and 
lastly,  in  part  to  the  innate  propensity  of  mankind  to  licentiousness.  This 
restraint  upon  wickedness  being  removed,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  morals 
of  the  Lutherans  should  have  become  corrupted,  and  that  a  multitude  of 
persons  living  in  open  transgressions  should  every  where  lift  up  their  heads. 

§  7.  The  prosperous  and  adverse  events  in  the  progress  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  since  the  full  establishment  of  its  liberties  and  independence,  may 
be  stated  in  a  few  words.  Its  growth  and  increase  have  been  already  sta- 
ted ;  nor  could  it  easily,  after  what  is  called  the  religious  peace,  go  on  to 
enlarge  its  borders.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century,  Gehhard,  count  of 
Truchsess  and  archbishop  of  Cologne,  was  disposed  to  unite  with  this  [or 
rather  with  the  Reformed]  church ;  and  he  married,  and  attempted  the  re-^ 
ligious  reformation  of  his  territories.  But  he  failed  in  his  great  design, — 
which  was  repugnant  to  the  famous  Ecclesiaslical  Reservation  among  the 
articles  of  the  religious  peace ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  electoral" 
dignity  and  his  archbishopric. (4.)    Neither  on  the  other  hand,  could  its 

(3)  ['*  Such,  for  example,  are'the  fiolmVy,  Unschuldige  Nachrichten,  A.D.  1748,  p. 
demlh^  resurrection^  and  ascension  of  the  Son  484.  {Gehhard  was  of  Truchsess  in  Wald- 
of  God  ;  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  burg.  After  his  change  of  faith  be  mairied, 
the  apostles,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,"  &c.  privately  at  first,  Agnes  countess  of  Mans- 
— Mael.]  neld  ;    and  he  allowed  the  Protestants  the 

(4)  See  Jo.  Dav.  KohUr's  Diss,  de  Geb-  free  use  of  their  religion,  yet  with  the  pro- 
baido  Truchsessio ;  and  the  authors  he  cites.  Tiso  that  the  rights  of  the  archiepiscopal  see 
Add  Jo,  Peter  a  Ludetoig^s  Reliqnin  Man-  should  remain  inviolate.  But  the  chapter 
necriptor.  omnia  Bvi,  tom.  v.,  p.  383,  dec.  at  the  head  of  which  woa  Frr/J'.ric  .if  S.'ch 
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enemies  greatly  disturb  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church.  Yet  it 
was  apparent  from  various  indications,  that  a  new  war  upon  them  was  se- 
cretly  plotted;  and  that  the  principal  object  aimed  at,  was  to  annul  the 
peace  of  Passau  confirmed  at  Augsburg,  and  to  cause  the  Protestants  to  be 
declared  public  enemies.  Among  others,  Francis  Burckhard  sufficiently 
manifested  such  a  disposition,  in  his  celebrated  work  de  AiUonomia,  writ- 
ten  in  1586 ;  and  also  John  PistoriuSj  in  his  Reatons  by  which  James 
marquis  of  Baden  professed  to  be  influenced  in  abandoning  the  Lutheran 
party. (5)  These  writers  and  others  of  the  like  character,  commonly  assail 
the  religious  peace  as  being  an  iniquitous  and  unjust  thing,  because  extort- 
ed by  force  and  arms,  and  made  without  the  knowledge  and  against  the 
pleasure  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  therefore  null  and  void  ;  they  also  at- 
tempt to  demonstrate,  from  the  falsification  or  change  of  the  Augsburg 
confession,  of  which  they  say  MeJancthon  was  the  father,  that  the  Protest- 
ants have  forfeited  the  rights  conferred  on  them  by  that  peace.  The  lat- 
ter of  these  charges  gave  occasion  in  this  century  and  the  following,  to 
many  books  and  discussions,  by  which  our  theologians  placed  it  beyond  aH 
doubt,  that  this  Confession  had  been  kept  inviolate  and  entire,  and' that  the 
Lutherans  had  not  swerved  from  it^in  the  least. (6)  But  none  felt  more 
severely  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  papists  against  the  new  religion,  (as 
they  call  that  of  the  Lutherans),  than  those  followers  of  this  religion,  who 
lived  in  countries  subject  to  princes  adhering  to  the  Romish  religion ;  and 
especially  the  Lutherans  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  who,  at  the  close  of 
this  century,  lost  the  greatest  part  of  their  religious  liberties.(7) 

Benlaoenbnrg,  refused  obedience  to  him  in  (6)  See  Christ.  Aug.  Salig^s  Geachicbte 

the  year  1583  ;  and  they  were  supported  in  der  Augsburgischen  Confession,  vol.  L,book 

their  disobedience  by  the  Spaniards.     On  iv.,  c.  iii.,  p.  767. 

the  other  hand,  Gebkard  obtained  the  prom-  (6)  Here  Salig  especially  may  be  consalt- 

ise  of  assistance  from  the  Protestants  assem-  ed,  Gescb.  der  Augsb.  Confess.,  vol.  i.     It 


bled  at  Heilbron  and  Worms ;  yet  only  the 
palsgrave  John  Casimir,  fulfilled  the  prom- 
ise. For  Gebhard  was  of  the  Reformed  re- 
ligion, and  the  contention  between  the  Re- 
formed and  the  Lutherans  was  then  carried 
to  a  great  height :  otherwise,  probably  this 
business  would  have  had  a  very  different 
termination.  The  chapter  applied  to  pope 
Chregory  XIII.,  and  having  obtained  the  de- 
position of  their  arehbishop,  made  choice  of 
prince  Ernest  of  Bavaria,  who  was  already 
Dishop  of  Freysin^en,  Hildeshiem,  and 
Liege.  The  archbishop  indeed  sought  to 
support  himself.  But  Avgustus  elector  of 
Saxony,  hated  the  Reformed  too  bitterly, 
and  needed  the  aid  of  the  imperial  court  in 
the  affair  of  the  Hennebew  inheriunce  too 
much,  to  be  disposed  to  aia  the  archbishop ; 
and  John  Casivur^  who  was  threatened  with 
^e  ban  of  the  empire,  dared  not  lead  oat  ail 
his  forces,  for  fear  of  being  abandoned  by  thfi 
other  Protestant  princes  and  becoming  a  prey 
to  the  Spanish  and  Bavarian  army.  Gebkard 
was  therefore  compelled,  as  he  would  not 
accept  the  terms  proposed  in  the  congress 
■  at  Frankfort,  to  retire  from  the  teiritory  of 
*the  archbishopric ;  and  he  died  in  Holland, 
.A.D.  IWl.— 5cAi.] 


must  be  admitted,  that  MeUncthon  did  alter 
the  Augsburg  confession  in  some  places.  It 
is  also  certain,  that  in  the  year  1555  he  in- 
troduced into  the  Saxon  churches,  in  which 
his  influence  at  the  time  was  very  great,  a 
form  of  the  confession  Tery  different  from  its 
original  form.  But  the  Lutheran  church  [in 
general]  never  approved  this  rashness  or  im- 
prudence of  Melancthon ;  nor  was  hi$  altered 
confession  ever  admitted  to  a  place  among 
the  symbolieal  books.  [Melancthon  doub^ 
less  looked  upon  the  confession  as  his  own 
production,  which  he  had  a  right  to  correct 
and  improve ;  and  he  altered  in  particulat 
the  tenth  article,  which  treats  of  the  Ix>rd's 
supper,  from  a  love  of  peace,  and  an  honest 
desn-e  to  bring  the  Protestants  into  a  closer 
union  with  each  other,  so  that  they  might  op- 
pose their  common  enemies  with  their  united 
strength.  But  his  good  designs  were  fol- 
lowed by  bad  consequences. — Schl."] 

(7)  See  Bernhard  Raupach's  Evangelieal 
Austria,  written  in  German,  [Evangelii- 
ches  Oesterreich].  vol.  i.,  p.  152,  &c.,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  287,  6lc.  [This  was  attributable  es- 
pecially to  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
found  ready  access  to  the  Austrian  and  Be^ 
varian  courts.     At  Vienna,  Peler  Caninia 
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^  8.  While  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  pontiff  were  thus  plotting  thQ 
destruction  of  the  Lutherans  by  force  and  stratagems,  tJieyi  omitted  nothing 
which  might  contribute  in  any  way  to  strengthen  and  establish  their  own 
church.  Their  recent  calamities  were  fresh  in  their  recollection,  which 
led  them  to  the  greater  solicitude  to  prevent  their  recurrence :  and  to  cooa 
fess  the  truth,  there  was  at  that  day  more  zeal  for  religion  among  men  of  • 
distinction  and  high  rank,  than  at  the  present  day.  Hence  the  confedera- 
cy for  the  defence  of  religion,  which  had  been  formed. among  the  Grerman 
princes,  and  of  which  the  elector  of  Saxony  was  the  head,  was  peculiarly 
strong  and  efficient ;  and  foreigners,  especially  the  kings  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  were  invited  to  afford  it  their  support.  And  as  all  were  sensi* 
bU  that  the  church  could  not  exist  and  prosper,  unless  its  teachers  were 
educated  men,  nor  unless  literature  and  science  every  where  flourished ; 
hence  nearly  all  the  princes  set  themselves  to  opposing  the  strongest  bar* 
riers  against  ignorance  the  mother  of  superstition.  Their  zeal  in  this 
matter,  is  evinced  by  the  new  universities  founded  at  Jena,  Helmstadt,  and 
Altorf,  and  among  the  Reformed  at  Franeker,  Leyden,  and  other  places; 
also  by  the  old  universities  reformed,  and  adapted  to  the  state  and  necesdi. 
ties  of  a  purer  church ;  by  the  numerous  inferior  schools  opened  in  nearly 
all  the  cities ;  and  by  the  high  salaries  for  those  times,  given  to  literary  and 
icientific  men,  as  well  as  the  high  honours  and  privileges  conferred  upon 
them.  The  expense  of  these  salutary  measures  was  defrayed,  for  the  moat 
part,  out  of  the  property  which  the  piety  of  preceding  ages  had  devoted  to 
churches,  to  convents  of  monks  and  canons,  and  to  other  pipus  uses. 

§  9.  Hence  almost  every  branch  of  human  science  and  knowledge,  wiia  \ 
cultivated  and  improved.  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  LatiA,  all  who  aspired  ta 
the  sacred  office  were  required  to  study :  and  in  these  languages,  it  is  well 
known,  great  men  appeared  among  the  Lutherans.  History  was  greatly 
advanced  by.  Melancihonj  John  CariOf  David  Ckytraus,  Reinerus  Reinee€U 
uSf  and  others.  Of  ecclesiastical  history  in  particular,  Matthias  Flacmt 
may  properly  be  called  the  father ;  for  he  and  hfs  associates,  by  composing 
that  immortal  work  the  Magdeburg  Centuries^  threw  immense  light  on  the 
history  of  the  Christians ;  which  before  was  involved  in  darkness,  and  mix. 
ed  up  with  innumerable  fables.  With  him  is  to  be  joined  Martin  Chemnitz^ 
to  whose  Examination  of  the  Council  tf  Trenty  the  history  of  religious  opin- 
ions  is  more  indebted  than  many  at  this  day  are  aware.  The  history  of 
literature  and  philosophy,  the  art  of  criticism,  antiquities,  and  other  kindred 
studies,  were  indeed  less  attended  to ;  yet  beginnings  were  made  in  them, 
which  excited  those  who  came  afler  to  prosecute  successfully  these  pleas- 
ing pursuits^  Eloquence,  especially  in  Latin,  both  prose  and  poetic,  Was 
pursued  by  great  numbers,  and  by  those  worthy  of  comparison  with  the 
best  L^tin  writers  ;  which  is  proof  that  genius  for  the  fine  arts  and  litera. 
ture  was  not  wanting  in  this  age,  but  that  it  was  the  circumstances  and 
troubles  of  the  times,  which  prevented  genius  from  altaining  the  highest  ex. 
cellence  in  every  species  of  learning.  Phiiip  Melaneihon,  the  common 
teacher  of  the  whole  Lutheran  church,  by  his  instructions,  his  example,  and 

rtndered  himself  very  conspicuous  ;  'and,  on  ty,  called  him  the  second  Apostle  of  the  Oer* 

account  of  his  ^eat  pains  to  hunt  up  here-  mans.    See  Versucheiner  neuen  Geschichtt 

tics  and  drive  them  to  the  fold  of  the  church,  dea  Jeaniterordens,  to!,  i.,  p.  372,  407, 46% 

the  Austrian  Protestanto  called  him  the  Aus-  and  vol.  ti.  in  Taiioua  places.— <ScA^.l 
^iiati  hound:  but  thoce  of  hi*  own  commuiik' 
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his  influence,  enkindled  the  ardour  of  all  those  who  acquired  fa^e  in  thN 
pursuit  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts ;  nor  did  scarcely  an  individual  of 
those  who  prosecuted  either  divine  or  human  knowledge,  venture  to  depart 
from  the  method  of  this  great  man.  Next  to  him,  Joachim  Camerarius,  a 
doctor  of  Leipsic,  took  great  pains  to  perfect  and  to  hring  into  repute  alJ 
branches  of  learning,  and  especially  the  fine  arts. 

§  10.  Philosophy  met  with  various  fortune  among  the  Lutherans.  At 
first,  both  LtUher  and  Melancthon  seemed  to  discard  all  philosophy.  (8) 
And  if  this  was  a  fault  in  them,  it  is  chargeable  to  the  account  of  the  doc. 
tors  of  the  schools,  who  had  abused  their  barbarous  method  of  philosophi. 
zing  as  well  as  the  precepts  of  AnstoUe,  to  pervert  and  obscure  exceedingly 
both  human  and  divine  knowledge.  Soon  however,  these  reformers  found, 
that  philosophy  was  indispensably  necessary  to  restrain  the  licentiousness 
of  the  imagination,  and  to  defend  the  territories  of  religion.  Hence,  ATc- 
lancOum  explained  nearly  all  the  branches  of  philosophy  in  concise  treati- 
ses written  in  a  neat  and  perspicuous  style ;  and  these  treatises  were  for 
many  years  read  and  expounded  in  the  schools  and  universities.  Meiane- 
Hum  may  not  improperly  be  called  an  eclectic  philosopher.  For  while  in 
many  things  iie  followed  Aristotle,  or  did  not  utterly  despise  the  old  philos- 
ophy of  the  schools,  he  at  the  same  time  drew  much  from  his  own  genius, 
and  likewise  borrowed  some  things  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Platonics  and 
Stoics. 

§  11.  But  this  simple  mode  of  philosophizing,  devised  by  Melancthon^  did 
not  long  bear  exclusive  sway.  For  some  acute  and  subtle  men,  perceiving 
that  Melancthon  assigned  the  first  rank  among  philosophers  to  AristoiU^ 
thought  it  best  to  go  directly  to  the  fountain,  and  to  expound  the  Stagyrite 
himself  to  the  students  in  philosophy.  Others  perceiving  that  the  Jesuits 
and  other  advocates  for  the  Roman  pontiffs,  made  use  of  the  barbarous 
terms  and  the  subtilties  of  the  old  scholastics  in  order  to  confound  the  Prot- 
estants, thought  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  church,  for  her  young  men 
also  to  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Aristotelico-scholastic  philosophy. 
Hence  near  the  close  of  the  century,  there  had  arisen  three  pnilosophical 
sects,  the  Melancihoman^  the  Aristoieliany  and  the  Scholastic.  The  first 
gradually  decayed  ;  the  other  two  insensibly  became  united,  and  at  length 
^ot  possession  of  all  the  professorial  chairs.  But  the  followers  of  Peter 
''arnus  sharply  attacked  them  in  several  countries,  and  not  always  without 
success ;  and  at  last,  after  various  contests,  they  were  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  schools,  (9) 

(8)  See  Chrut.  Auguat.  IkumamCt  Acts  ftt  Paris,  and  wished  to  combine  eloquence 
of  the  philosophers ;  written  in  Gennan ;  with  philosophy.  But  as  it  would  not  coft* 
art.  ii.,  part  x.,  p.  579,  &c.  Jo.  Hcrm.  ah  lescc  with  the  scholastic  philosophy,  he  de- 
Elnpiehf  Dissert,  de  varia  Aristotelis  fortuna  vised  a  new  species  of  philosophy,  one  which 
m  scholis  Protestantiam ;  which  he  has  pre-  might  be  used  in  common  hfe,  at  courts,  snd 
fixed  to  Jo.  Launoif  de  fortuna  Aristotelis  in  worldly  business.  He  separated  from  phi- 
in  Acad.  Parisiensi ;  ^  viii.,  p.  16 ;  ^  xiii.,  losophy  all  t^e  idle  speculations  which  are 
p.  36,  dtc.  useless  in  common  life,  and  rejected  all  met- 

(9)  Jo.  Herm.  ah  EUtncht  de  fatis  Aris-  aphysics.  This  innovation  produced  great 
totelis  in  scholis  F^otestantium,  ^  21,  p.  54,  disturbance  at  Paris.  The  Aristotelians  op- 
itc.  Jo.  Geo.  Watch's  Historia  Logices,  posed  it  most  violently.  And  the  king  sp- 
lib.  ii.,  cap.  i.,  sec.  iii.,  ^  5,  in  his  Parerga  pointed  a  commission  to  investigate  the  con- 
Academica,  p.  613,  617,  &c.  Otto  Fred,  trovcrsy ;  from  which  Aristotle  obtair.ed  the 
Sekutziut,  de  Vita  Chytraei,  lib.  iv.,  ^  4,  p.  victory.  From  France  thisphiloscfliy  ."-prrad 
19,  dec.    [iZamiM  was  professor  of  eloquence  into  Switzerland  and  Gennany.    AtCtneva, 
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\  12.  The  same  fate  was  afterwards  experienced  by  the  Fire  Philoso- 
fhers  (Philosophi  ex  igne),  or  the  Paracelsists  and  the  dther  men  of  like 
•character,  who  wished  to  abolish  altogether  the  peripatetic  philosophy,  and 
to  introduce  their  own  into  the  universities  in  place  of  it.  At  the  close  of 
the  century,  this  sect  had  many  eloquent  patrons  and  friends  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  who  endeavoured  by  their  writings  and  their  action* 
to  procure  glory  and  renown  to  this  kind  of  wisdom.  In  England,  Robert 
a  FlucUbuSf  or  Fhtddj  a  man  of  uncommon  genius,  adorned  and  illustrated 
this  philosophy  by  extensive  writings,  which  to  this  day  find  readers  and 
admirers.(lO)  In  France,  one  Riveriua,  besides  others,  propagated  it  at 
Paris,  against  opposition  from  the  university  there.(ll)  Through  Germa- 
ny  and  Denmark,  Severinus  spread  it  with  uncommon  zeal  ;(12)  in  Ger- 
many also,  after  others,  Henry  Kunrathj  a  chymist  of  Dresden,  who  died  in 
1605  ;(13)  and  in  other  countries,  others  established  it  and  procured  it  ad- 
herents.  As  all  these  combined  the  precepts  of  their  philosophy  with  a 
great  show  of  piety  towards  God,  and  seemed  to  direct  all  their  efforts  to 
glorifying  God  and  establishing  harmony  among  disagreeing  Christians, 
they-  of  course  readily  found  friends.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  century,  they 
drew  over  to  their  party  some  persons  among  the  Lutherans,  who  were 
very  zealous  for  the  promotion  of  true  religion,  as  Valerius  Weigely{lA) 
John  Amdtj(lb)  and  others ;  who  feared,  lest  too  much  disputing  and  rea- 


Seza  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  At 
BasQ  it  found  more  patrons.  The  most 
zealous  adherents  to  Luther^  who  imitated 
liim  in  hating  AriatotUt  nearly  all  took  the 
side  of  Ramus.  Hence,  in  our  universities 
there  was  often  fierce  war  between  the  Ar- 
istotelians and  the  Ramists,  and  it  frequent- 
ly cost  blood  among  the  students.  Indeed 
loo  Calixtine  contest  originated  from  Ra- 
ffiism. — &A/.] 

(10)  See  AiUh.  Wood's  Athens  Ozoni- 
«ns.,  vol  i.f  p.  610,  and  Historia  et  Antiq. 
Academie  Ozoniensis,  lib.  ii.,  p.  390.  Pe- 
ter GasaendVs  examination  of  Fluid's  phi- 
losophy ;  an  ingenious  and  learned  perform- 
•  ance,  in  his  0pp.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  259,  &c. 
^Fludd*s  appropriate  work  is  entitled,  His- 
toria Macrocosmi  et  MicTocosmi ;  Oppenh., 
1617,  1619,  2  vols.  fol. ;  and  another,  Phi- 
losophia  Mosaica,  Gouda,  1638,  fol.  He  was 
«  doctor  of  physic  at  Oxford:  and  died  in 
1637.  Fludd  and  those  of  his  class, -assu- 
med as  a  first  principle,  that  men  can  never 
arrive  at  true  wisdom,  until  they  learn  the 
ways  of  God  in  his  works  of  nature ;  and 
that  nature  can  be  learned  only  by  the  anal- 
yais  of  fire.  Hence  they  were  called  Fire 
philosophers;  and  they  were  all  chymists. 
They  combined  their  philosophical  wisdom 
with  theology.  God  who  is  unchangeable, 
•aid  they,  acts  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  just 
as  he  does  in  the  kingdom  of  nature ;  so  that 
whoever  undersUnds  how  natural  bodies  are 
ahanged,  in  particular  the  metals,  understands 
also  what  passes  in  the  soul  in  reffcneration, 
■inctifiration,  unovatiov,  6cc.    Thus  ibejf 


erected  a  sort  of  theology  upon  the  basis  of 
their  cbyraical  knowledge ;  and  of  course,  no 
one  can  understand  them,  unless  he  is  a 
chymist,  or  at  least  has  a  chymical  diction- 
ary before  him. — Schi'] 

(11)  Body's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  torn. 
Ti.,  p.  327,  and  passim. 

(12)  Jo.  MoUer^t  Cimhna,  Litterata,  tom. 
i.,  p.  623,  &e.  [This  Danish  physician  who 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  travelling,  was 
one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  Paracel$U9, 
and  first  reduced  his  ideas  to  a  system  in  a 
work  entitled :  Idea  medicine  iMosophiea 
— 5cA/.] 

(13)  Jo  ifcfotfcr**  Cimbria  Litterata,  torn. 
ii.,p.  440,.&c.  [His  principal  work  is  ent^ 
tied  :  Amphitheatrum  sapientie  etemse,  sa- 
liusy  vera,  Christiand-Kabbalisticum,  Divi- 
no-Magicum,  Physico-Chymicum,  &c.  Hap 
nau,. 1609,  fol,  and  Frankf.,  1653.— ScA/.] 

(14)  [This  sin^lar  man  was  pastor  of 
Tschonpau  in  Meissen,  and  died  in  1688. 
After  nis  death  he  was,  perhaps  unjustly, 
pronounced  a  heretic  ;  partly  because  his 
language  was  not  understood,  and  panly  be- 
cause much  that  appeared  in  his  writings  was 
not  his,  but  was  added  by  his  chanter,  who 
published  his  works  after  his  death.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  honest,  conscientious 
man,  without  bad  intentions,  yet  somewhat 
superstitious.  See,  respecting  his  life  and 
writings,  Godfrey  Arnold's  Kirchen-und 
Ketzerhistorie,  vol.  ii.,  book  7,  ch.  17,  and 
Zach.  Hilliger^a  Diss,  de  vita,  fatis«  ct  scrip- 
tis  Weigelii ;  Wittemb.,  1721.— 5f*/.] 

X16)  £0f  the  histoiy  and  life  of  this  di?na 
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•oning  should  divert  men  from  the  true  worship  of  God,  to  run  aAer  tbB 
aoisy  and  perplexing  trifles  of  the  ancient  schools. 

J  13.  Towards  the  same  {^rty  also,  leaned  D(auel  Hoffmann^  Rcelehn^ 
theologian  in  the  university  of  Helmstadt,  who  in  the  year  1598  openly 
assailed  all  philosophy  with  great  violence,  and  relying  principally  on  cer. 
tain  passages  and  sentences  in  LiUher^s  works,  maintained  that  philosophy 
Was  the  enemy  of  all  religion  and  all  piety,  and  moreover  that  there  was 
a  twofold  truth,  philosophical  and  theological,  and  that  philosophical  truth 
was  falsehood  in  theology.  Hence  arose  a  fierce  contest  between  him  luid 
the  philosophers  of  the  university  in  which  he  taught,  namely  Owen  Chm* 
theTf  John  CaseHuSy  Conrad  Martitdf  and  Duncan  Liddel;  and  some  out  of 
the  university,  likewise  took  part  in  it  by  their  writings*  Henry  JuUugp 
duke  of  Brunswick,  to  put  an  end  to  the  commotion,  took  cognizance  of 
the  cause,  called  in  the  divines  oi  Rostoc  for  counsel,  and  ordered  Hoff- 
marnn  in  the  year  1601,  to  retract  what  he  had  written  and  spoken  disr^. 
upectfuUy  of  philosophy  and  the  philosophers,  and  to  acknowledge  publicly, 
that  sound  philosophy  was  in  harmony  with  theology.(16) 

§  14.  The  theology  which  is  now  taught  in  the  Lutheran  schools,  did 
not  at  once  attain  its  present  form,  but  was  improved  and  perfected  pro. 

Sressively.  Of  this  fact  those  are  aware,  who  understand  the  history  of 
le  doctrines  cdnceming  the  holy  scriptures,  free-will,  predestination,  and 
other  subjects,  and  who  have  compared  the  early  systems  of  theology  writ- 
ten by  Lutherans  with  those  of  more  recent  date.  For  the  vindicators  of 
religious  liberty  did  not  discover  all  truth  in  an  instant ;  but  like  persons 
emerging  from  long  darkness,  their  vision  improved  gradually.  Our  theo* 
logians  were  also  greatly  assisted  in  correcting  and  explaining  their  seo-^ 
timents,  by  the  controversies  in  which  they  were  involved,  by  their  exter* 
nal  conflicts  with  the  papists,  with  the  disciples  of  Ztoingle,  Calvin,  and 

ts  whom  our  church  ind  the  cause  of  piety  ists  use  ;  and  to  which  Amdl  had  acou«- 
wp  so  much  indebted,  nothing  need  here  be  tomed  himself,  having  been  a  physician  in 
said,  since  his  writings  are  m  every  one's  early  life,  and  retaininj^  in  aAer  life  a  fond- 
hands,  and  many  editions  of  them  contain  a  ness  for  chymical  wntings.  And  (Of  this 
biography  of  him.  It  is  well  known,  that  his  reason,  it  is  probably  not  so  wise  in  our 
writings  gave  occasion  for  violent  contests ;  times,  when  we  have  so  many  ascetic  woikf 
and  for  a  long  time,  public  opinion  was  divi-  that  are  more  easy  of  comprehension  and 
ded  respecting  his  orthodoxy  and  his  merits,  better  adapted  to  our  age,  to  always  rec-  • 
The  chancellor  of  Tubingen,  L«ca»0nan<2fr,  ommend  to  common  Christians  the  writing 
and  many  others,  could  find  gross  heresies  of  Amit.  For  the  people  of  his  times,  hit 
ip  his  wntings  ;  but  the  provost  Bengel,  saw  books  were  very  valuable  ;  but  we  should 
in  him  the  Apocalyptical  angd,  with  the  not  therefore  be  ungvateful  for  those  of  our 
«veilasting  Gospel.  Iliacos  intra  muros  pec-  own  age,  -which  G(d  has  vouchsafed  to  ua. 
catur  et  eitra. — If  a  man  will  read  Arndt^t  Reepecting  him,  see  God/r,  AmMs  Kir- 
writings  with  the  feelings  of  a  dispassionate  chen-und  Ret^rhistorie,  vol.  ii.,  book  zvii., 
historian,  he  will  hear  one  speaking  in  thenn  ch.  vi.,  4  5,  &c.,  and  WeitmaMtCa  Histori» 
who  is  full  of  tlte  spirit  of  Christianity,  who  £ccles.  N.  Test.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  1174,  &c.«- 
abhors  scholastic  theological  wrangling,  and  ScAi] 

who  speaks  for  the  most  part  more  forcibly,        (16)  An  accurate  account  of  this  eontro- 

and  more  like  the  Bible,  on  practical  Chris-  versy,  and  a  Hat  of  the  writings  published 

tianity,  than  his  contemporaries  do ;  yet  he  on  both  sides,  are  given  by  Jo.  MoUer,  m 

often  smks  into  a  mysticism,  which  is  not  his  life  of  Ch>en  GwUher^  Cimbria  Litterata» 

the  mysticism  of  the  Bible  but  of  Valerius  torn,  i.,  p.  229,  dec.    See  also  Jo.  Herm.  «! 

Wiegel  aiid  of  Ajigtla  de  FolignVj  from  £/«imcA,  defatis  A  ristotelis  in  Scholia  Pro^ 

jrhose  writings  he  borrows  largely.     In  proof  estant.,  ^  xzvii ,  p.  76,  dte.    Godf.  AmoUPs 

of  this,  read  only  the  third  and  fourth  books  Kirchen-mid  Ketzerhist(/ne»  book  xiii.,  db 

of  his  True  Christianity ;  where  also  many  vi.,  ^  15,  p.  947^  dec. 
dbymical  terms  occus»  si^ch  as  the  Theoaoph- 
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others  :  and  by  iheir  internal  contests,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
Those  who  like  James  Bem'gnns  Bossuet  and  others,  make  this  a  reproach 
against  the  Lutherans,  d'o  not  consider  that  the  founders  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal church  never  wished  to  be  regarded  as  inspired  men,  and  that  the  first 
virtue  of  a  wise  man  is  to  discover  the  errors  of  others,  and  the  second  is^ 
to  find  out  the  truth. 

§  15.  The  first  and  principal  care^of  the  teachers  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gioii,  was,  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  sacred  scriptures  ;  which  contain, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Lutheran  church,  all  celestial  wisdom.  Hence  there 
were  almost  as  many  expositors  of  the  Bible  among  the  Lutherans,  as  there 
Were  theologians  eminent  for  learning  and  rank.  At  the  liead  of  them  all, 
stand  Luther  and  MelanctJwn ;  the  former  of  whom,  besides  other  portions 
of  the  divine  records,  expounded  particularly  the  book  of  Genesis,  with 
great  copiousness  and  sagacity ;  the  expositions  of  the  latter  on  PauVs 
epistles,  and  his  other  labours  of  this  kind,  are  well  known.  Next  to 
these,  a  high  rank  among  the  biblical  expositors  was  attained  by  Matthias 
FlaciuSy  whose  Glosses  and  Key  to  the  holy  scriptures  were  very  useful  for 
understanding  the  sacred  writers ;  by  John  BugenhagiuSf  Justin  JonaSf 
Andrew  Osiander,  and  Martin  Chemniiz,  whose  Harmonies  of  the  Gospels 
were  of  great  value ;  by  Victorinus  Strigelius ;  and  by  Joachim  Camera^ 
rius,  who  in  his  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  acted  the  part  merely 
of  a  grammarian,  as  he  himself  informs  us ;  or  in  other  words,  calling  in 
the  aid  of  polite  literature  in  which  he  waJ3  well  versed,  he  investigated 
and  explained  simply  the  import  of  the  words  and  phrases,  neglecting  all 
theological  discussions  and  controversies. 

§  16.  All  these  interpreters  of  the  holy  volume,  abandoned  tl^e  uncer- 
tain and  fallacious  method  of  the  ancients,  who  neglected  the  literal  sense, 
and  laboured  to  extort  from  the  holy  oracles  by  the  aid  of  the  fancy  a  kind 
of  recondite  meaning,  or  in  other  words,  to  divert  them  without  reason,  to 
foreign  applications.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  their  first  and  great  aim,  to 
ascertain  the  import  of  the  words,  or  what  it  is  they  express ;  adopting 
that  goHen  rule  of  all  soUnd  interpretation  which  Luther  first  introduced, 
namely,  that  all  the  sacred  books  coritain  but  one  single  meaning.  Yet  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  very  many  did  not  wholly  lay  aside  the  inveterate 
custom  of  extracting  secret  and  concealed  meanings  from  the  language  of 
the  inspired  writers,  but  were  over  wise  in  applying  the  oracles  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  to  our  Saviour,  and  in  eliciting  from  ancient  history 
prefigurations  of  future  events.  Moreover,  all  the  expositora  of  this  cen- 
tury, may  be  divided,  I  conceive,  into  two  classes.  Some  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Luther,  who  first  explains  in  a  free  and  familiar  manner  the  im- 
port of  the  sacred  text,  and  then  makes  application  of  it  to  theological 
controversies,  to  doctrines,  and  to  practical  duties.  But  others  were  bet- 
ter pleased  with  Melancthon^s  method ;  who  first  divides  the  discourses  of 
the  inspired  writers  into  their  constituent  parts,  or  analyzes  them  according 
to  rhetorical  principles ;  and  then  closely  and  minutely  surveys  each  part, 
rarely  departing  from  the  literal  meaning,  and  but  sparingly  touching 
upon  doctrines  and  controversies. 

§  17.  Philip  Melancihon  first  reduced  the  theology  of  the  Lutherans  to 
a  regular  system,  in  his  Lod  Copununes:  and  this  work,  afterwards  enlar- 
ged and  amended  by  the  author,  was  in  such  estimation,  during  iliis  ccn- 
turv,  and  even  longer,  that  it  served  as  the  common  guide  to  all  teachers 

Vol.  IlL— S 
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of  tlicology,  both  irr  their  lectures  and  their  written  treatises. (IT)  The 
very  title  of  the  book  shows,  that  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion  are 
not  here  arranged  artiRcially,  or  digested  into  a  philosophical  system ;  but 
are  proposed  in  that  free  and  artless  manner,  which  the  genius  of  the  au- 
thor preferred.  His  mode  of  stating  and  explaining  truth,  especially  in 
the  earlier  editions,  is  very  simple  and  unencumbered  with  the  terms,  the 
definitions,  and  distinctions  of  the  philosophers.  For  this  first  age  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  as  well  as  Luther  himself,  wished  to  discard  and  to  avoid 
altogether,  the  subtilties  and  syllogisms  of  the  dialectic  and  scholastic  doc- 
tors. But  the  sophistry  of  their  adversaries  and  the  perpetual  contests 
with  them,  in  process  of  time,  caused  this  artless  mode  of  teaching  to  be 
almost  wholly  laid  aside.  Even  MelancOum  himself  led  the  way,  by  intro- 
ducing gradually  into  his  Loci  Communes  many  things  taken  from  the  ar- 
mory of  the  philosophers,  with  a  view  to  meet  the  fallacies  of  opposers. 
And  afterwards,  when  the  founders  of  the  church  were  no  more,  and  when 
the  Jesuits  and  others  resolutely  attacked  the  purified  church  with  the  old 
scholastic  arms,  this  crafty  mode  of  warfare  had  such  influence  upon  our 
theologians,  that  they  restored  the  thorny  mode  of  explaining  divine  truth, 
which  Luther  and  his  companions  had  discarded ;  and  employed  in  the  ex- 
plication of  religious  doctrines,  all  the  intricacies  and  barbarism  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy.  Several  very  distinguished  and  excellent  men  near 
the  close  of  the  century,  were  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  this  change,  and 
bitterly  lamented  the  loss  of  the  ancient  simplicity ;  but  they  could  not  per- 
suade at  all  the  teachers  in  the  universities,  to  return  to  Luther'* s  sober  and 
artless  method  of  teaching.  For  they  said,  necessity  must  govern  us, 
rather  than  examples  and  authorities. 

§  16.  That  practical  theology  should  be  restored  to  its  purity,  by  the 
same  persons  as  exploded  a  ^rrupt  doctrinal  theology,  might  readily  be 
supposed  by  such  as  understand  the  intimate  natural  connexion  between 
them.  And  in  fact,  more  may  be  learned  respecting  real  piety,  from  the 
few  writings  of  Luther,  Melancthony  Welter, {!%)  and  the  two  Rivier$f{19) — 
not  to  mention  others,  than  from  all  the  volumes  of  the  casuists,  and  the 
moralixers  (moralisantes)  as  they  were  barbarously  called.  And  yet,  in 
this  department  also,  all  the  truth  did  not  at  once  show  kself  to  thos6 
excellent  men.  It  appears  rather,  from  the  various  controversies  agitated 
in  this  century  respecting  the  extent  of  Christian  duties,  and  from  the  an- 
swers which  even  great  men  gave  to  questions  proposed  to  them  respect- 
ing the  divine  law,  that  all  the  first  and  fundamental  principles  of  Christian 
duty  were  not  fully  settled  ;  nor  was  it  universally  understood,  how  far  the 
law  of  nature  and  the  precepts  of  Christianity  coincide,  and  wherein  they 

(17)  See  Jo.  Fran.  Buddeuty  Isagoge  ad  famous  schoolmaster  of  bis  times,  wbotaaght 
Theologiam,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  i.,  4  13,  vol.  i.,  p.  at  Cologne,  Zwickau,  Annaberg,  Schnee- 
881,  and  the  authors  named  by  him.  berg,  and  Freyberg ;  and  was  afterwards  in- 

(18)  [Jerome  Weller  was  bom  at  Frey-  formator  and  counsellor  to  Augustua^  dec- 
berg  in  Meissen,  was  long  familiar  with  tor  of  Saxony;  and  at  last  inspector  of 
Luther  at  Wittemberg,  and  died,  the  super-  schools  at  Meissen.  He  died  in  1553,  and 
intendent  and  inspector  of  schools  in  his  na-  lefl  many  moral  writings  in  Latin.  The 
tive  place.  A.D.  1572.  He  was  a  practical  other  John  Rivier  was  of  Venice,  and  lived 
theologian,  and  left  many  edifying  and  en-  near  the  same  time ;  but  whether  he  wrote 
lightened  wTitings,  which  prove  him  a  man  anything  on  morals,  1  know  not.  See  Teu- 
01  great  experience. — Schl.]  aier$  Elogcs  des  hommes  savans,  tome  i., 

(19)  [There  were  two  /?!w>r*,  both  called  p.  153,  Ac,  and  Meich.  Adam's  Vitae  Ger- 
John :   the  one  waa  of  Westphalia,  and  a  manor,  philosophorum,  p.  60,  6lc, — Sehl.} 
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differ,  or  what  there  is  in  revealed  religion  consonant,  to  the  dictates  of 
reason,  and  what  that  lies  beyond  the  province  of  reason.  If  the  fury  of 
their  numerous  enemies  had  allowed  the  Lutheran  doctors  more  leisure, 
and  more  opportunity  to  cultivate  and  diffuse  religion,  they  would  doubt- 
less  have  been  free  from  these  feults,  and  Vduld  not  have  fallen  below  the 
more  modern  teachers.  And  the  same  answer  may  be  given,  to  those  who 
think  it  strange  that  no  one,  among  so  many  excellent  men, — not  even  Me^ 
landhorij  who  seemed  formed  by  nature  for  such  an  undertaking, — should 
have  thought  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  first  principles  of  morals,  and 
fi>rming  a  system  of  practical  religion,  but  should  have  included  all  his  in- 
structions under  the  heads  of  the  hw,  siriy  free-mttj  faith,  hope  and  charity^ 

§  19.  To  designate  any  one  as  a  noted  theologian  of  that  age,  is  the 
same  as  to  say,  he  was  an  ardent  and  energetic  polemic.  For  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  times,  and  the  muhiplicity  of  contests  both  internal  and  exter- 
nal,  required  all  to  lake  up  arms.  Among  these  defenders  of  the  truth, 
all  that  were  contemporary  with  Luther^  or  who  lived  near  his  times,  stud- 
ied simplicity ;  nor  did  they  swsail  their  adversaries,  except  with  the  argu- 
ments afforded  by  the  holy  scriptures,  and  with  the  authority  of  the  early 
fathers  of  the  church.  Those  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  cen- 
tury, came  forth  armed  with  the  weapons  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy ; 
and  therefore  are  less  lucid.  The  cause  of  this  change  is  to  be  sought  for, 
in  their  adversaries,  especially  the  papists.  For  these,  having  learned  by 
sad  experience  that  the  plain  and  explicit  mode  of  reasoning  was  ruinous 
to  their  cause,  involved  themselves  and  their  opinions  in  all  the  absurdities 
and  artifices  of  the  scholastic  doctors.  And  tjiis  led  our  theologians  to 
think,  that  they  must  fight  with  the  same  weapons,  with  which  they  were 
attacked.  Moreover  all  disputants  of  this  age,  if  we  except  Melancihan^ 
to  whom  Providence  had  given  a  mild  and  modest  spirit,  are  thought  at 
this  day  to  have  been  much  too  bitter  and  acrimonious :  and  no  one  more 
80,  than  Luther  himself,  who  inveighed  against  his  adversaries,  as  is  mani- 
fest, in  the  coarsest  manner,  and  without  regard  to  rank  or  dignity.  Yet 
this  fault  will  appear  much  alleviated,  if  it  be  estimated  according  to  the 
customs  of  those  times,  and  if  compared  with  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of 
his  opposcrs.  Is  it  not  allowable  to  designate  malignant  railers  and  fero- 
cious  tyrants,  who  labour  to  destroy,  and  actually  do  destroy,  with  fire  and 
sword,  the  holy  souls  which  they  cannot  vanquish  in  argument,  by  applying 
to  them  the  epithets  appropriate  to  their  crimes  ? 

§  20.  The  internal  history  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  of  the  changes 
that  took  place  in  it,  if  we  would  render  the  subject  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion and  make  the  causes  of  events  intelligible,  must  be  divided  into  three 
periods.  The  first  extends  from  the  commencement  of  the  reformation, 
to  the  death  of  Luther  in  1546.  The  second  embraces  what  occurred,  be- 
tween the  death  of  Luther,  and  that  of  Melancthm  in  1560.  The  third 
period  contains  the  remainder  of  the  century. — In  the  first  period,  every 
thing  among  the  Lutherans  took  place  according  to  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  Luther ;  who  being  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character,  and  possessing 
unbounded  influence  every  where,  suppressed  without  difficulty  all  commo- 
tions and  disturbances  that  arose,  and  did  not  suffer  nascent  sects  to  attain 
maturity  and  acquire  strength  in  his  new  community.  Hence,  so  long  as 
LiUher  lived,  the  internal  state  of  the  church  was  tranaxiil  and  peaceful  * 
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and  such  as  were  disposed  to  foment  divisions,  had  to  be  still,  or  else  to  re* 
tire  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  church,  and  seek  residence  elsenhere. 

§  21.  The  infancy  of  the  new  church  was  disturbed  by  a  set  oi'  deliri- 
ous ianatics,  who  turned  the  world  upside  down,  and  w  ho  imagined  tliat 
they  were  moved  by  a  divine  afflatus  to  set  up  a  new  kingdom  ot  Christ 
free  from  all  sin.  The  leaders  of  this  turbulent  and  discordant  tribe,  were 
Thomas  Munzer^  I^icholas  Storck^  Mark  Stuhnerj  and  others,  partly  Ger- 
mans  and  partly  Swiss ;  who  greatly  disquieted  some  paiits  oi  Kurupe,  ea. 
pecially  Germany,  and  raised  tumults  among  the  ignorant  multitude,  in 
some  places  very  great,  in  others  less,  but  every  where  formidable.(20) 
The  history  of  these  people,  is  very  obscure  and  perplexed  :  for  it  has  not 
been  methodically  written,  nor  could  it  easily  be  so,  if  one  were  disposed 
to  narrate  it ;  because  men  of  this  sort,  of  dubious  sanity,  and  differing  vari- 
ously  from  each  other  in  opinions,  every  where  roamed  about ;  nor  did  the 
state  of  the  times  produce  diligent  recorders  of  such  tumultuous  proceed- 
ings. This  however  is  certain,  that  the  worst  members  of  this  motley  com- 
pany constituted  that  seditious  band  iivhich  produced  the  rustic  war  in  Ger- 
many, and  also  that  which  afterwards  disturbed  Westphalia  and  settled  it- 
self at  Munster ;  while  the  better  n>embers  terrified  by  the  miseries  and 
slaughter  of  their  companions,  joined  themselves  at  last  to  the  sect  called 
Mennoniies.  The  resolution,  vigilance,  and  zeal  of  LiUher,  prevented  hia 
community  from  being  rent  asunder  by  this  sort  of  [leople,  and  kept  the 
ficklo  and  credulous  populace  from  being  deceived  and  led  astray  by  thenii 
as  they  would  undoubtedly  have  been  if  he  had  possessed  less  energy  of 
character. 

§  22.  Andrew  Carolosiadty  a  Frenchman  and  colleague  of  Luther^  a  roan 
neither  perverse  nor  unlearned  tliough  precipitate,  was  too  ready  to  listeii 
to.  this  sort  of  men ;  and  thonfore  in  the  year  1522,  while  Luiher  was  ab- 
sent, he  raised  no  little  commotion  at  Wittemberg,  by  casting  the  images 
out  of  the  churches,  and  by  other  hazardous  innovations.  But  Luiher  sud- 
denly returned,  and  his  presence  and  discourses  calmed  the  tumult.  Re* 
turning  now  from  Wittemberg  to  Orlamund,  Carolostadt  not  only  opposed 
Luther^s  opinions  respecting  the  Lord's  supper,  but  in  many  other  things 
also,  showed  a  mind  not  averse  from  fanatical  sentiments. (21)  He  was 
therefore  expelled  from  Saxony,  and  went  over  to  the  Swiss ;  among  whom 
he  taught,  first  at  Zurich  and  then  at  Basle ;  and  as  long  as  he  lived,  lie 
showed  himself  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  of  the  men 
that  made  pretensions  to  divine  visions.  (22)  This  second  commotior 
therefore  Luther  happily  terminated  in  a  short  time. 

(20)  Jo.  Baptist  Ott  hu  collected  much  dii,  in  his  MiRcell.  Groningpns.  now,  torn. 
Mating  to  these  events,  in  his  Annales  An-  i.,  and  most  of  the  historians  of  the  Refor* 
abaptist.,  p.  8,  dec,  and  with  him,  may  be  mation.  [Seeabovcp.  35,  note  (45).— Tr. J 
joined  nearly  all  the  historians  of  the  Refor-  (22)  ["  This  affirmation  of  Dr.  Moshtim 
mation.  [The  war  of  the  peasants  in  1625,  wants  much  to  be  modif  ed.  In  the  original 
was  noticed  in  pec.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  4  21,  p.  37,  it  stands  thus :  Dvn  vixit  rcro  AnaLapttstm- 
&c.,  above  :  and  that  of  the  Anabaptists  in  mm,  tt  hominvm  divwa  visa  jactfintfym  pap- 
Westphalia,  A.D.  1533,  ibid.,  ch.  iii.,  ^  10,  tiivs  amcum  sese  ostendit ;  i  c  ,as  long  m 
p.  68.  The  rise  of  the  sect  of  Mennoniies  he  lived,  he  shoved  himself  afrimd  to  tks 
will  be  considered  in  ihe  3d  chapter  of  this  Anabaptists^  avd  olhrr  cnthusiasfs.  irho  pre- 
Mcond  part  of  the  present  section. — Tr.}  tended  to  divine  ivspnation     But  how  couM 

(21)  See  Val.  Em.  Loscher's  Historia  our  nistorian  assort  ihi?  without  rrsirictioa^ 
motuum  inter  Lutheranos  et  Reformatos,  p.  smce  it  is  well  kn^wn  that  Carolostadt,  aftet 
i .  cap.  i.     Daniel  GerdeSy  Vita  Caroloata^    his  banishment   from  Saxony,  composed  a 
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4  23.  A  man  of  similar  turn  of  mind,  was  Casper  Schwenckfeld  of  Ob- 
sigk,  a  Silesian  knight,  counsellor  to  the  duke  of  Liegnitz ;  who,  with  Vol- 
enline  Crautwald  a,  learned  man  living  at  the  court  of  Liegnitz,  saw  many 
deficiencies  in  Lu/^r'j  opinions  and  regulations;  and  undoubtedly,  if  Lu- 
tker  and  others  had  not  strenuously  resisted  him,  he  would  have  produced  a 
schism  and  a  sect  of  considerable  magnitude.  For  he  led  a  blameless  and 
upright  life,  recommended  and  laboured  to  promote  piety  among  the  peo- 
ple, with  peculiar  earnestness ;  and  by  these  means  so  captivated  very 
many  even  learned  and  discreet  men,  ,both  among  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Zwinglians,  that  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  patronise  him,  and  to  defend 
him  against  his  opposcrs.(23)  But  in  the  year  1528  he  was  banished  bj 
the  duke,  both  from  the  court  and  the  country ;  because  Zloingle  had  de- 
clared, that  Schwenckfeld* s  sentiments  respecting  the  Lord's  supper  were 
not  different  from  his  own.  From  this  time  he  wandered  through  various 
provinces,  and  experienced  various  fortunes,  till  his  death  in  1561.(24) 


trettise  against  enthusiasm  in  senenl,  and 
against  the  extravagant  tenets  and  the  violent 
Koceedinga  of  the  Anabaptists  in  particular. 
Nay  more;  this  treatise  was  addrosaed  to 
iMtktr,  who  was  so  affected  by  it,  that,  re- 
penting of  the  unworthy  treatment  he  had 
given  to  CarolMladt,  he  pleaded  his  cauae, 
and  obtained  from  the  elector  a  permiaaion 
for  him  to  return  into  Saxony.  See  Oerdett 
Vita  Carolo^tadii.  in  Miscell.  Groningena. 
After  this  reconciliation  with  Luther ^  he  com- 
peted a  treatise  on  the  euch&rist,  which 
breathes  the  most  amiable  spirit  of  modera- 
tion  and  humility  ;  and,  having  perused  the 
writings  of  ZuingU,  where  he  saw  his  own 
eentiments  on  that  subject  maintained  with 
the  greatest  perspicuity  and  force  of  eyi- 
dence^he  repaired,  a  second  time,  to  Zurich^ 
•sd  from  thence  to  Basil,  where  he  wae  ad- 
mitted to  the  offices  of  pastor  and  profeaaor 
of  divinity,  and  where,  after  having  lived  in 
the  exemplary  and  constant  practice  of  every 
Chriattan  virtue,  he  died,  amidst  the  warmest 
efiiiatons  of  piety  and  resignation,  on  the  85th 
of  December,  1 541 .  All  this  is  testified  sol- 
emnly in  a  letter  of  the  learned  and  pious 
Gryn<tuM  of  Basil  to  Pitiseus,  chaplam  to 
the  elector  Palatine,  and  shows  how  little 
credit  ought  to  be  given  to  the  aasertiona  of 
the  ignorant  Moreno  or  tb  the  inainuations  of 
the  inaidioua  Bossuet.** — Mad.} 

(88)  See  Jo.  Cmrad  FutMlirCs  Cehturia 
I.  Epiatolanim  a  Roformator.  Helvet.  acrip- 
Unm,  p.  1A9, 175,  825.  Museum  Helvet., 
torn,  iv.,  p.  445,  dtc. 

(84)  Jo.  Wiffand't  SchwenckfeldiinismQa, 
Lipa.,  1586,  4to.  Conrad  Schlutseiburg*s 
wiwle  tenth  Book  of  his  Catalogue  Hsreti- 
eonim,  Frankf.,  1599, 8vo.  But  the  hiatoiy 
of  Schwenckfeld  is  most  studiously  investi- 

Sted,  and  accompanied  with  vindicatione  of 
n,  by  Godfrey  Amoldy  Kircheo-nnd  Ket- 
lorfaietorie,  book  zvi.,  ch.  xz.,  p.  780,  dee., 


[vol.  i.,  p.  835-856,  and  p.  1246-1292,  ed. 
Schaffhausen,  1740,  fol— Tr.],  and  by  Chr. 
Aug.  Saligy  Geschichte  der  Augsb.  Con- 
fession, vol.  iii.,  book  zi.,  p.  951,  dec. 
{^Schwenckfeld  was  bom  in  the  year  1490, 
and  was  employed  in  the  courts  of  Miinster- 
berg  and  Liegnitz,  and  held  a  canonry  at 
Liegnitz.  He  aided  the  reformation  in  Si- 
lesia :  but  Luther' »  reformation,  in  his  view, 
did  not  go  far  enoush.  He  not  only  wished 
for  a  stricter  church  discipline,  but  he  also, 
found  some  fault  with  certain  points  of  doc* 
trine.  As  early  as  the  year  1524,  he  com- 
menced an  attack  upon  the  Evangelical 
churcl^  tf  his  essay  on  the  Abuse  of  the 
Gospel  to  carnal  security  ;  and  the  year  fol* 
lowing,  be  brought  forward  his  new  opinion 
respecting  the  eucharist.  According  to  the 
epistle  of  the  aoperintendont  of  Liegnitz, 
Simon  Grunaus,  to  Abraham  ScuUetu*  of 
Heidelberg,  (in  the  Supplem.  ad  Ind.  i.  hier 
tor.,  No.  28,  of  Seckendorfs  Historia  Lu- 
theranismi),  it  was  not  merely  the  duke  that 
banished  Sckicenckfeld  from  Silesia,  but  alao 
Ferdxnandf  king  of  the  Romans.  He  seems 
to  have  drawn  on  himself  the  hatred  of  thie 
lord,  chiefly,  by  hia  opinion,  concerning  the 
eucharist;  which  he  defended  in  the  year 
1529,  by  a  writing  printed  at  Liegnitz,  with 
a  preface  by  Cajnto.  From  Silesia  he  re- 
tired to  Straabui^,  where  he  was  supported 
for  some  tiine  l^  the  preachers,  MaUhnw 
ZtU  and  Cajnto.  Afterwards  he  resided 
in  several  imperial  cities  of  Swabia;  and 
died  at  Ulm,  m  1561,  after  having  obtained 
many  followers  in  Alaace,  the  territory  of 
Wurtemberg,  and  other  places.  Hia  wri- 
tings were  at  first  printed  separately;  \nfl 
after  hia  death,  collectively,  at  two  different 
times,  namely  in  1564,  in  two  Parta,  or  4 
vola.  fol.,  and  in  1592,  in  4  large  vols.  4to. 
The  greater  part  of  them  were  also  publiahod 
in  1666,  foL,  under  the  title  of  Epiatolar  dee 
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He  left  a  little  community  in  his  native  Silesia ;  whom  the  papists,  in  oar 
own  times,  ordered  to  quit  the  country,  but  whom  the  king  of  Prussia  in 
the  year^l742,  permitted  to  return  to  their  former  habitations. (25) 

§  24.  Schwenckfeld  merits  the  praise  of  good  intentions,  piety,  and  zeal 
for  promoting  religion  ;  but  not  the  praise  of  discretion,  sound  judgment, 
and  intelligence.  The  good  man  inclined  towards  what  is  called  fanati- 
cism ;  and  he  supposed  that  he  was  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  From 
Luther  and  the  other  professors  of  the  reformed  religion,  he  differed  prin- 
cipally on  three  points :  for  I  pass  over  inferences  from  his  principles,  and 
minor  points  o^  doctrine. — (I.)  In  regard  to  the  Lord's  supper  :  he  invert- 
ed the  words  of  Christ,  This  is  my  body ;  and  would  have  them  understood 
thus :  My  body  is  this,  that  is,  is  such  as  this  bread  which  is  broken  and 
eaten ;  or,  it  is  real  food  for  the  soul,  nourishes,  satisfies,  delights  it.  And« 
my  blood  is  this,  namely,  like  wine,  which  refreshes  and  strengthens  the 
soul.  And  this  singular  doctrine,  he  said,  had  been  divinely  communica- 
ted to  him ;  which  alone  shows  how  weak  his  mind  and  discernment 
were.(26) .  (II.)  In  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  the  word  of  God :  he  denied 


edlen  Ton  Gott  hochbegnadigten  theueren 
Mannes  Caspar  Schwenckfeld  von  Osaing, 
<Scc.  Besidea  these,  he  left  various  manu- 
scripts, which  are  in  the  Wolfcnbuttle  library, 
and  which  Salig  consulted.  One  tolerable 
and  devotional  tract,  is  on  the  Love  of  God, 
and  was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1594, 8vo. — 
Crautxjcald  was  a  professor  and  a  pastor  at 
Liegnitz,  a  promoter  of  the  reformation,  but 
who  afterwards  took  sides  with  Schteenck- 
feldf  participated  in  his  views  of  the  eucha- 
rist,  and  published  various  writings,  under  the 
name  of  Valentine  Qralocdd.  Otiier  adhe- 
rents to  Schwenckfeld^  were  Jo.  SUgm. 
Werner^  court  preacher  to  the  duke  of  Lieg- 
nitz;  who  was  displaced  in  1.540,  after  be- 
ing .sent  by  the  duke  to  Wittemberg  to  be 
better  instructed  by  Luther  and  Melancthon. 
He  now  retired  to  the  county  of  Glatz,  where 
he  estabhshed  a  school  at  Kengcrsdorf,  and 
composed  a  Catechism  and  a  Postille,  under 
the  name  of  Siegm.  Rengcrsdorfcr.  The 
catechism  is  still  regarded  by  the  Schwenck- 
felders  as  one  of  their  best  elementary  books ; 
and  the  postille  is  often  used  in  their  religious 
worship.  Besides  these,  in  the  middle  of  the 
following  centur)'  lived  one  Daniel  Frederic, 
who  in  1643  published  the  Secret  of  self-ex- 
amination. Sec  conccniing  him,  Godfrey 
Arnold,  1.  c.',  vol.  iv.,  ^  ii..  No.  24.— &cR] 
(25)  On  the  Confessions  of  the  Schwcnck- 
felders,  see  Jo.  Chr.  Kocher^t  Biblioih. 
TheoL  Symbolicop,  p.  457.  [Most  of  the 
Schwenckfelders  joined  the  body,  after  the 
death  of  Sr.hicr.nckfcid,  when  the  concealed 
Protestants  in  Bohemia,  the  county  of  Glatz, 
and  Silesia,  obtained  possession  of  his  wri- 
tings, which  were  spread  abroad  in  great 
mimbers ;  and  they  established  congrega- 
tions, principally,  in  the  territories  of  Lieg- 
Wtz,  Hirschberg,  and  Goldberg.    But  aa 


they  were  often  severely  persecuted  under 
the  Austrian  government,  especially  since 
the  year  1718,  and  were  harassed  by  the 
Jesuit  -missionaries ;  hence  the  greater  part 
of  them  retired  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
set  up  congregations,  and  held  communion 
with  other  fanatical  parties.  Others  who 
remained  in  the  vicinity,  being  invited  back, 
returned  when  the  country  fell  under  the 
Prussian  government.  See  Baumgarten's 
Geschichte  der  Keligions-Parteven,  p.  1059, 
&c.— iScA/.] 

(26)  [He  also  discarded  infant  baptism; 
though  he  did  not  require  those  baptized  in 
infancy,  to  be  rebaptizcd ;  and  therefore  dif- 
fered in  this  from  the  Anabaptists.  Hence 
GrunoMs  informs  us,  (in  Scckendorf^s  Hiit. 
Lutheranismi,  Supplem.  ad  Ind.  i.,  No.  28), 
that  in  the  year  1526,  infant  baptism  was 
nearly  done  away  among  the  Schwenck- 
felders.— Schl.  The  Lutheran  writers  thus 
tax  Schwenckfeld  with  discarding  infant  bap- 
tism. The  fact  was,  he  plaeed  no  reliance 
upon  any  outward  rites,  for  the  salvation  of 
the  soul ;  and  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
prevailing  idea,  that  water  bajjtism  was  ne- 
cessary to  the  salvation  of  any  one.  Bap- 
tism in  the  blood  of  Christ,  or  spiritual  bap- 
tism, was  everything,  in  his  estimation.  And 
he  deemed  it  proper,  though  not  essential, 
that  this  spiritual  baptism  should  precede 
water  boptism.  See  Godfr.  Arnold's  Kir- 
chen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  hook  xvi.,  ch.  xx., 
^  13,  14,  vol.  i.,  p.  842,  &c.,  antf  p.  1271. 
Neither  does  GrnncBus,  (in  the  passage  in 
Scckendorf  mcntiont^  by  ScUcgcl),  inti- 
mate that  Schwcnckfild  treated  infant  bap- 
tism with  any  grjt'atcr  nepflect  or  di&respect, 
than  he  did  the  Lord's  Supper  and  other  ex- 
ternal Dies.  His  words  are  these:  EoVero, 
anno  1526,  progrcdi  coepit  fanaticorum  in- 
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that  there  is  efficacy  in  the  external  word,  as  written  down  in  the  inspired 
books,  to  heal,  illuminate,  and  regenerate  the  minds  of  men.  This  effica- 
cy  he  ascribed  to  the  internal  word,  which  he  said  was  Christ  himself.  But 
of  this  internal  word,  he  expresses  himself  in  his  usual  manner,  without 
uniformity  and  clearness ;  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide,  whether  he  held 
the  same  yiews  with  the  Mystics  and  the  Quakers,  or  differed  from  them. , 
(III.)  In  regard  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ :  it  displeased  him  to  heai 
the  human  nature  of  Christ  denominated  a  creature  or  created  existence,  in 
what  theologians  call  4ts  state  of -exaltation :  for  this  language,  he  thought, 
below  tlie  dignity  and  majesty  of  Christ's  human  nature,  since  it  had  be- 
come united  with  the  divine  nature  in  one  person.  This  opinion  appeared 
to  resemble  what  is  called  the  Eutychian  doctrine.  But  Schwenckfeld 
would  not  be  considered  a  Eutychian ;  and  on  the  contrary,  accused  those 
of  Nestorianism,  who  called  the  human  nature  of  Christ  a  creature, {21) 

§  25.  As  Luther  taught,  that  the  gospel  or  the  doctrine  of  a  salvation 
procured  for  mankind  by  Jesus  Christ,  should  be  inculcated  on  the  people, 
and  censured  and  chastised  the  papists  for  confounding  the  law  and  the  gos 
pel,  cuid,  for  promising  men  salvation  by  obedience  to  the  law ;  John  Agr 
cola,  a  native  of  Eisleben  and  a  celebrated  divine  of  the  Lutheran  churchy 
though  an  ostentatious  and  fickle  man,  thence  took  occasion  in  the  year 
1538,  to  teach  that  the  law  should  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  church,  and 
never  be  taught  to  the  people ;  and  that  the  gospel  alone  should  be  taught 
both  in  the  schools  and  from  the  pulpit.  Those  who  agreed  in  this  with 
Agricola,  were  called  AnUnomians  or  enemies  of  the  law.  But  this  sect 
also  was  suppressed  in  its  very  origin,  by  the  energy  and  the  influence  of 
Luther :  and  Agricola,  through  fear  of  so  great  a  man,  confessed  and  re- 
nounced his  error.  It  is  said  however,  that  the  lion  whom  he  dreaded,  or 
Luther,  being  dead,  he  returned  to  the  opinion  he  had  renounced,  and  drew 
some  persons  to  embrace  it.(28) 

ad  historiam  ecclesiast.,  torn,  i.,  p.  1B38,  &C 
Peter  BayU,  Dictionnaire,  art.  Ifilebiec; 
torn,  ii.,  p.  1667,  [and  art.  Agricola,  ton.. 
i.,'p.  100]i  Conrad  Sehliuaelinirg,  Catalo- 
ffU8  HaBreticor.i  lib.  iv.  Godfr.  Arnold' w 
Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  book  xvi.,  ch. 
XXV.,  p.  813,  &c.  [By  tho  writers  of  those 
times,  he  is  generally  called  Matter  Eisleben 
He  was  a  pupil  of  lAither ;  and  in  1530, 
when  the  Augsburg  confession  was  present- 
ed, he  aided  Luther  in  defending  it.  II  i» 
character  was  not  the  best.  He  was  a  rest 
less,  fiery,  contentious  man,  negligent  in  duty, 
and  more  of  a  courtier  than  was  becoming  in 
a  minister.  He  was  a  rector  and  preacher ; 
and  after  his  dismission,  read  lectures- at 
Wittemberg.  Perhaps,  rivalship  between 
the  two  colleagues,  Meldncihon  and  Agrico- 
la,  and  the  desire  of  t^e  latter  to  obtain  the 
pre-eminence,  rather  than  hpnest  zeal  for 
rescuing  the  truth  from  perversion,  occasion- 
ed this  contest.  Agricola  thought,  that  Me- 
lancthon  in  the  articles  which  he  drew  up 
for  visitation  of  the  churches,  had  deviated 
from  the  sentiments  of  Luthtr  and  other  ro' 
fozmen ;  that  he  held  the  use  of  the  law  ui»- 


,  ut  administratio  tacrn  cana  aliquan- 
diu  plane  intermitta,  padohaplitmus  quoque 
ptmtu»  prope  fuerit  exttrminatiu, — TV.] 

(27)  [Likewise  in  respect  to  the  church, 
he  held  singular  opinions.  •  He  regarded  it 
as  a  visible  community  of  believers  only ; 
■od  therefore  held,  that  no  hypocrite  should 
be  tolerated  in  the  Christian  church ;  that  in 
abcolnte  purity,  not  only  of  the  church  gen- 
erally or  as  a  body,  but  also  of  all  the  indi- 
▼idual  member?  of  it,  was  possible ;  and  he 
therefore  wished  to  restore  the  ancient  church 
discipline,  in  all  its  ri^ur.  He  likewise 
Uught,  that  all  the  ministrations  of  u&con- 
▼erted  preachers,  were  inefficient ;  and  that 
the  whole  efficacy  of  the  sacred  ministry,  de- 
pended on  the  gracious  state  of  the  preachers, 
or  on  the  Spirit  and  internal  wora  of  God 
residing  in  them.  On  the  whole,  Sehwenck- 
feld  possessed  too  little  true  philosophy,  to 
state  correctly  and  to  substantiate  Us  own 
views ;  and  too  little  acquaintance  with  their 
original  languages,  to  expound  the  scriptures 
correctly.  He  first  learned  Greek  from 
CrautiDald.^Schl,  ] 

(88)  See  Coipar  SagiUsrius,  Intioductio 
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^•^.  The  opinions  of  the  AnHnomiatu  were  most  pernicious,  if  we  may 
believe  their  adversaries.  For  they  are  said  to  have  taught,  that  a  person 
may  live  as  he  lists,  and  break  the  law  by  sinning  at  his  pleasure,  provided 
he  holds  to  Christ,  and  has  faith  in  his  merits.  But  it  we  consider  the 
whole  subject  with  candour,  we  may  readily  believe,  that  Agricola  did  not 
teach  such  impious  and  absurd  doctrines,  though  he  might  sometimes  utter 
harsh  expressions  which  were  liable  to  misinterpretation  and  perversion. 
By  the  law,  Agricola  understood  the  ten  commandments  of  Moses ;  which 
he  supposed  were  a  law  enacted  especially  for  the  Jews,  and  not  for  Chris, 
tians.  The  term  gospel  he  used  in  a  broad  sense,  as  including  not  only  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  merits,  and  of  salvation  by  faith,  but  likewise  all  that 
Christ  and  his  apostles  inculcated  respecting  holiness  of  life  and  the  duties 
of  men.  Removing  therefore  the  unsuitable  modes  of  expression  and  the 
integuments  of  his  doctrine,  ho  seems  to  have  held  merely  this ;  that  the 
ten  commandments  of  Moses  were  promulged  especially  for  the  Jews,  and 
of  course  might  be  neglected  and  laid  aside  among  Christians ;  and  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  explain  distinctly  and  to  inculcate  on  the  people,  what 
Christ  and  his  disciples  had  taught  us  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
respecting  both  the  way  of  salvation,  and  repentance  and  a  holy  life.  Most 
of  the  doctors  of  that  age  express  their  views  with  little  precision  and  uni- 
formity, and  do  not  give  us  accurate  definitions ;  and  hence  it  often  hap. 
pens,  that  they  are  understood  by  others,  differently  from  their  real  meaning. 

§  27.  On  the  death  of  Luther  in  1546,  PMKp  Melancthon  became  the 
head  and  leader  of  the  theologians  of  the  Lutheran  church.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly  a  great  and  excellent  man,  but  much  inferior  to  Luther  in 
many  respects,(29)  especially  in  strength  of  mind,  fortitude,  and  influence 
over  others.  For  he  was  mild  and  gentle,  excessively  fond  of  peace  and 
tranquillity,  timid  and  shrinking  before  the  resentment  or  wrath  of  the 
powerful ;  in  short,  one  that  could  secure  the  attachment  and  love  of  oth- 
ers, but  who  was  not  competent  to  terrify,  to  repress  and  hold  in  awe  the  au- 
chors  of  disturbance  and  of  new  opinions.  He  also  dissented  from  Luther 
on  some  subjects.  For  (I.)  he  thought  that  for  the  sake  of  peace,  many 
things  might  be  given  up  and  be  borne  with,  in  the  Romish  church,  whidi 
Lather  thought  could  by  no  means  be  endured ;  indeed  he  did  not  hesitaie 
to  admit,  that  the  ancient  form  of  church  government  and  even  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Roman  pontiff,  might  be  retained,  on  certain  conditions,  and 

der  the  N.  Test,  to  be  indispensable  for  con-  dismissed  in  1588,  on  account  of  his  Antipo- 

▼ersion ;  qnd  he  wrote  some  propositions  in  mian  opinions,  when,  appearing  to  retract,  he 

opposition,  which  are  printed   m  Luther^s  was  caHed  to  Leipsic ;  but  again  bringing 

Works,  (ed.  Altcnb.,  vol.  vii;,  p.  310),  and  .them  forward,  he  was  dismissed  the  secona 

bear  the  title :  Positiones  inter  fratres  sparsae.  time.     See  also  Jo.  Geo.  WalclCa  Einlcitung 

Luther  confuted  them,  in  six  discussions ;  in  die  Streitigkeiten  der  Evangelischluth. 

and  i4^'cp/a  was  now  held  to  retract ;  which  Kirche,  ch.  ii.,  ^  z-i  P*  H^- — SchL'\ 
he  did  at  Wittcmberg.     But  on  leaving  Wit-        (t29)  ["  It  would  certainly  be  very  diiiicalt 

temberg  \n  1540,  and  retirins  to  Berlin,  to  point  out  the  fTutfty  remc^f,  in  which /)»'. 

where  he  possessed  the  good-will  of  the  elec-  Mosheim  affirms  that  Luther  was  superior  to 

toral  prince  in  a  high  degree  snd  was  em-  Mdanethon.    For  if  the  aingle  article  of 

ployed  in  farthering  the  reformation,  he  did  courage  and  Brraness  be  excepted,  I  know 

not  cease  occasionally  to  advance  his  propo-  no  other  respect  in  which  Melancthon  is  not 

aitions.     Upon  occasion  of  the  Interim,  he  superior,  or  at  least  equals  to  Luther.     He 

fell  into  the  opposite  error  of  the  meritorious  was  certainly  hit  e^ual  in  piety  and  virtue^ 

nature  of  goon  work:.    Among  his  adherents,  and  much  his  sopenor  in  learning,  judgmenty 

James  S^enk,  superintendent  at  Ffeybeig  in  meekness,  and  humanity." — Moct} 
Meissen,  was  the  most  famous.    He  was 
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provided  the  truth  as  clearly  taught  in  the  holy  scriptures  might  b&'jnain- 
talned.  (II.)  He  supposed  that  certain  opinions  maintained  bf  Zuthtr, 
against  the  papists, — ^for  instance,  concerning  faith  as  the  sole  ground  dL 
justification,  the  necessity  of  good  works  in  order  to  salvation,  and  the  in- 
ability of  man  to  convert  himself  ta  God, — ^might  be  softened  down  a  little, 
so  as  not  to  give  occasion  to  others  to  mistake.  (HI.)  Though  he  believ- 
ed with  Luther  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  supper,  yet  lie  thought  the  contro- 
versy with  the  Swiss  on  that  subject,  was  not  of  such  moment  that  the  par- 
ties could  not  maintain  brotherly  afiection ;  that  it  would  be  a  sufficient 
provision  for  peace  and  concord,  if  the  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  Lord's 
supper  wer^  stated  in  ambiguous  terms  and  phrases,  on  which  each  party 
coitld  put  his  own  construction. — These  opinions  he  did  not  indeed  wholly 
dissemble  and  conceal,  during  LtUher^s  lifetime,  but  he  proposed  tliem  with 
modesty,  and  always  succumbed  to  Luiher,  whom  he  honoured  and  feared. 
But  when  Luther  was  dead,  all  that  he  had  before  taught  cautiously  and 
timidly,  he  now  brought  forward  much  more  openly  and  explicitly.  And 
all  these  things  caused  the  Lutheran  church,  while  he  stood  at  the  head  of 
her  theologians,  to  lose  that  peace  which  had  been  enjoyed  under  LtUheTf 
and  to  become  in  some  measure  the  scene  of  ipany  and  fierce  contests  and 
commotions. 

^  28.  The  commencement  of  these  calamities  was  in  the  year  1548, 
when  Maurice  the  new  elector  of  Saxony,  directed  Melancthon  and  the  di- 
vines  of  Wittemberg  and  Leipsic  to  assemble  at  Leipsic,  and  to  consider 
how  far  the  noted  Interim  which  Charles  V.  would  obtrude  upon  Germany, 
might  be  received.  Melanethon,  partly  through  fear  of  the  emperor  and 
partly  from  his  native  mildness  and  moderation,  here  decided  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  other  divines,  that  in  things  indifferent  (in  rebus  adiapho' 
ris\  the  will  of  the  emperor  might  be  obeyed.(dO)  Among  things  indiffer^ 
ent  or  adiaphoroj  MeEandhon  and  his  associates  reckoned  many  things, 
which  Luther  deemed  of  great  importance,  and  which  therefore  his  c eau- 
ine  followers  could  not  account  indifierent ;  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of 
justification  before  God  by  faith  al^,  the  necessity  of  good  works  in  order 
to  salvation,  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  several  ceremonies  contaminated 
with  superstition,  Extreme  unction,  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and 
of  bishops,  certain  feast  days  long  abrogated,  and  other  thijigs. .  Hence 
arose  the  violent  contest,  called  the  Adiapharistic  controversy  ;(Sl)  which 
was  protracted  many  years,  and  in  which  the  defenders  and  advocates  of 

(80)  The  paper  containing  the  opinion  of  tire  of  worahip  paid  to  tfae  host,  auch  aa  toll- 

Melancthon  and  the  other  divinea  respecting  ing  and  ringing  oella  at  the  elevation  of  the 

things  indifferent,  or  the  result  of  their  de-  hoet.     Besidea  Melancthonj  there  were  prea- 

libcrationa,  ia  commonly  called  The  Leip-  ent  at  thia  diet,  Paul  Eber.  Biigenhagettj 

tic  Interim  {Das.  Leipzirer  Interim) ;  and  and  Oeorge  Major  of  the  Wittemberg  di- 

waa  republiahcd  by  Jo.  £rdm.  Bieck^  in  his  Tinea,  ana  Pfejfinger  of  Leipsic  ;  likewiae 

work  entitled  Daa  dreyfache  Inteiim,  Lei»-  the  biahop  of  Mersebeig,  prince  George  of 

aic,  1731,  8vo.     [Thia  Interim  ia  properly  Anhalt,  and  Justus  Menius.    Thia  Leipsic 

an  appendage  to  the  reanlt  of  the  diet  of  Interim  muat  be  distinguished  from  that  of 

Leipsic,  Dec.  23,  1648.    In  it  the  theologt-  Angaboig,  and  from  the  still  older  one  of 

ans  define  what  they  regard  aa  indifferent  Reeenapurg,  of  both  which,  notice  haa  al- 


liturgical  mattera,  which  might  be  admitted,  ready  been  taken. — Schl.] 
to  plcaae  the  emperor  and  at  bia  command.        (81)  [Adiaphoristicjtomddid^opo^findi^ 

Among  them  were  the  papal  dreaaea  for  fereni.    Melancthon,  and  thoae  who  thought 

prieats,  the  apparel  used  at  mass,  the  aor-  with  him,  were  called  Adiaphorists.^'Tr.} 
plice ;  and  many  cnatoma  evidently  indica- 
VOL.  III.— T 
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the  old  doctrines  of  LutheTj  (at  the  head  of  whom  was  Matthias  Flacius  of 
Illyricum),  opposed  with  immense  fenrour  the  Wittemberg  and  Leipsic 
divines,  especially  Melancikon^  by  whose  council  and  influence  the  whole 
had  been  brought  about ;  and  accused  them  of  apostacy  from  the  true  re- 
ligion.  On  the  other  hand,  Melancthon  and  his  disciples  and  friends,  de- 
fended  his  conduct  with  all  their  Btrength.(32)  In  this  sad  and  perilous 
controversy,  there  were  two  principal  points  at  issue.  First :  whether 
the  things  that  Melancthon  deemed  indifferent^  actually  were  so ;  which 
his  adversaries  denied.  .  Secondly :  whether  it  is  lawful,  in  things  indifier- 
cnt  and  not  essential  to  religion,  to  succumb  to  the  enemies  of  truth. 

§  29.  This  adiaphoristic  controversy  was  the  fruitful  parent  of  other  and 
equally  pernicious  contests.  In  the  first  place,  it  produced  the  contest  with 
George  Major^  a  divine  pf  Wittemberg,  respecting  the  necessity  of  good 
works  to  salvation.  Melancthon  had  long  been  accustomed  to  concede, 
and  in  the  consultation  at  Leipsic  in  1548  respecting  the  Interim^  he  with 
his  associates  confessed,  that  it  might  be  said  w^ithout  prejudice  to  the 
truth,  that  good  works  are  necessary  to  salvation.  But  as  the  defenders  of 
the  old  Lutheran  theology  censured  this  declaration,  as  being  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  of  Luther  and  highly  useful  to  the  popish  cause ;  Major  in  the 


(32)  Conrad  Schlusselburgt  Catalogus 
Hareticorum»  lib.  xiii.  Godfr.  AmMt 
Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  book  xvi.,  ch. 
xxvi.,  p.  816.  Chr.  Aug.  Salig't  Historie 
der  Aogsburgischen  Confession,  vol.  1.,  p. 
611,  dec.  Unsc^uldige  Nachrichten,  A. I). 
1702,  p.  339,  393.  Luau  OtiaruUr,  Epit- 
ome Historic  Eccles.,  cent,  xrl,  p.  602, 
dLC.  [From  the  records  of  these  contests, 
(many  of  which  are  given  by  Schlusselburg 
especially),  it  appears  that,  besides  the  points 
already  mentioned,  thev  contended  about  the 
use  of  I^tin  fonnulas  ^f  worship,  and  about 
chanting  them ;  whether , the  prayers  in  pub- 
lic worship  and  particularly  at  the  ^celebration 
of  the  Lord^s  supper,  should  be  read,  or  ba 
rang ;  respecting  the  observance  of  various 
times  of  worship,  as  vespers,  matins,  the 
canonical  hours,  and  the  days  devoted  to 
jSi^  Mary  and  the  Apostles.  The  most  of 
these,  though  previously  abolished,  had  al- 
ready been  again  introduced  in  electoral  Sax- 
ony and  Brandenburg,  by  prince  Maurice^  in 
order  to  please  CharUt  V.,  and  likewisa  in 
most  of  the  imperial  cities ;  among  which 
Nuremberg  stood  prominent,  because  there 
most  of  the  preachers  were  Philippists. — 
Schl.  The  representations  of  Dr.  Moaheim 
in  the  text,  would  seem  to  imply,  what  was 
by  DO  means  the  fact,  that  Melancthon  re- 
jected the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
tdoMy  hold  to  salvation  by  works,  and  admits 
te4  seven  sacraments,  &c.  SehlegePs  rep- 
resentations, on  the  eontniry,  would  seem  to 
imply,  that  Melancthon  only  conceded  the 
lawfulness  of  yielding  to  the  imposition  of 
certain  ceremonii*  and  forma  of  worship. 
According  to  Sckrotckk^  (Kirchengesch.  sett 


der  Reformation,  vol.  iv.,  p.  690,  &c.),  the 
Augsburg  Interim^  which  the  emperor  would 
force  upon  his  subjects,  contained  nearly  the 
whole  system  of  the  Romish  theology,  both 
as  to  iaith  and  practice;  yet  expressed 
throughout  in  the  most  accommodating  and 
unexceptionable  language.  Mdanctkon^  and 
the  other  divines,  endeavoured  so  to  modify 
this  Interim^  that  the  Protestants  might  con- 
scientiously yield  to  it,  under  the  existing 
circumstances.  They  therefore  altered  and 
interpolated  the  doctrinal  articles,  and  sif)«d 
and  modified  those  relating  to  worship  and 
ceremonies.  They  allowed  the  pope  to  re- 
main at  the  head  of  the  church  ;  but  without 
conceding  to  him  a  divine  right,  and  without 
allowing  him  to  be  the  arbiter  of  faith.  The 
seven  sacraments  were  permitted  to  remain, 
as  religious  rites ;  but  not  under  the  denom-  ' 
ination  of  sacraments,  nor  as  efficacious  to 
salvation,  in  the  popish  sense.  The  mass 
was  represented,  as  merely  a  repetition  of 
the  Lord's  supper.  Good  works  were  al- 
.  lowed  to  be  necessary  to  salvation  ;  yet  not 
as  the  meritorious  ground  of  justification,  but 
only  aft  an  essential  pM  of  the  Christian 
character.  Salvation  was  wholly  by  grace, 
through  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ.  Thus 
they  supposed,  they  secured  all  the  essential 
articles  of  religion,  and  only  consented  to  be 
saddled  with  a  load  of  cumberaome  and  in- 
judicious ceremonies,  rather  thiin  incur  the 
vengeance  of  the  emperor,  and  expose  the 
whole  reformation  to  danger.  Melancthon*M 
actual  belief  is  to  be  learned  from  his  Lod 
CommuneSy  or  System  of  theology ;  no  es- 
sential  part  of  which,  as  he  supposed,  was 
given  up  in  the  Leipsic  interim. — TV.] 
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year  1552,  defended  it  against  Nicholas  Amsdcrfj  in  a  tract  expressly  on 
the  subject  of  the  necessity  of  good  works.  And  now  broke  out  again  a 
fierce  and  bitter  contest,  such  as  all  the  religious  controversies  of  that  age 
were,  between  the  more  rigid  Lutherans  and  the  more  lax.  And  in  the 
course  of  it,  Nicholas  Amsdorf,  a  strenuous  vindicator  of  Luther's  doctrines, 
was  carried  so  far  by  the  heat  of  controversy,  as  to  maintain  that  good 
works  are  pernicious  to  salvation :  which  imprudent  admission  furnished 
firesh  matter  for  controversy.  Major  bitterly  complained  that  his  opinion 
was  misrepresented  by  his  opponents ;  and  at  last,  that  he  might  not  ap- 
pear to  continue  the  war  and  disturb  the  church  unreasonably,  he  gave  it 
up.  Yet  the  dispute  was  continued,  and  was  terminated  only  by  the  Form 
of  Concord.{^7^) 

§  30.  From  the  same  source  arose  what  is  called  the  syiicrgisiic^^^ 
controversy.  The  Synergists  were  nearly  the  same  as  the  Somipelagi- 
aos ;  i.  e.,  they  were  persons  who  supposed,  that  God  is  not  the  sole  au- 
thor of  our  conversion  to  him,  but  that  man  co-operates  with  God  in  the 
renovation  of  his  own  mind.  On  this  subject  also  Melanethon  differed,  at 
least  in  words,  from  Luther ;  and  in  the  Leipsic  conference,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  God  so  draws  and  converts  adults^  that  some  agency  of 
their  wiUs  accompanies  his  influences.  The  pupils  and  friends  of  MelanC' 
than  adopted  his  language.  But  the  strenuous  Lutherans  conceived,  that 
this  sentiment  contravened  and  subverted  Luther^s  doctrine  of  the  servi- 
tude  of  the  will,  or  of  man's  impotence  to  regenerate  himself  and  to  per- 
form any  good  actions ;  and  they  therefore  violently  assailed  the  persons 
whom  they  denominated  Synergists.  In  this  contest,  the  principal  cham- 
pions  were  Victorinus  Strigel,  who  the  most  openly  and  ingeniously  defend- 
ed the  Melancthonian  doctrine,  and  Matthias  FlaciuSf  who  defended  the 
old  opinion  of  Luther.     Of  these  men  we  shall  give  account  shortly. (35) 

§  31.  In  the  nriidst  of  these  tumultd  and  commotion^  the  dukes  of  Saxe- 
Weimar  (the  sons  of  that  John  Frederic  whose  unsuccessful  war  with 
Charles  V.  brought  on  him  so  many  evils  and  the  loss  of  his  electoral  dig- 

(33)  SchluMselburfrt  Catalog.  Haereticor.,  feet,  in  Formam  Concord.,  p.  88.  [Me- 
lib.  vii.  Arnold's  Kiichen-und  Ketzerhifl-  lancthon  in  his  first  writings,  as  well  as  Im- 
torie,  book  zvi.,  chap,  xzvii.,  p.  822,  ^c.  iher  at  first,  maintained  with  St.  AuguHrfUj 
Jo.  iduscntSt  Prelect,  in  Form.  Concord.,  an  irresistible  operation  of  divine  grace,  ac- 
p.  181,  &c.  Am.  Greviu*,  Memoria  Jo.  cording  to  God's  unconditional  decrees ;  and 
Westphali,  p.  106,  &c.  [SchUgel  here  in-  he  so  taught  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Loci 
serts  a  long  note,  showing  that  neither  Mt-  Communes.  Bat  afterwards,  in  the  third 
lancthon  nor  Major,  held  to  justification  on  and  eighteenth  articles  of  the  altered  Augs- 
the  ground  of  mierit,  or  of  good  works,  burg  confession,  he  taught  that  for  our  con- 
though  they  held  good  works  to  be  necessa-  version,  we  need  only  the  eusUtance  of  God 
ry,  in  some  sense,  to  a  man's  salvation.  It  and  his  spirit ;  and  that  though  weak  and 
seems,  the  parties  misunderstood  each  other ;  hard  pressed,  we  can  ourselves  commence  it 
and  that  both  used  very  unguarded  language,  and  effect  it.  In  his  Examen  Ordinando- 
which  led  them  into  furious  conflicts,  for  rum  he  maintains,  that  there  are  three  causes 
which  there  was  no  sufficient  cause.^TV.]  of 'conversion,  God,  the  word  of  6od,  and 

(34)  [From  awipyeia,  co-operflHon. —  free-will;  and  he  seems  to  ascribe  to  free- 
Tr.]  will  and  to  human  ability,  an  appropriate 

(35)  See  Schlusaelhurgt  Catalogus  H»-  natural  power,  though  feeble  in  its  operation, 
reticor.,  lib.  v.  Godfr.  Arnold^ s  l^irchan-  to  bring  about  conversion.  Many  of  his 
und  Ketzerhistorie,  b.  zvi.,  ch.  xxviii.,  p.  pupils  hereupon  went  still  farther ;  and  es- 
826,  6lc.  BayU,  Dictionnaire,  art.  Syner-  pecially  Victorin  Slrigel,  one  of  his  most 
gist es,  tome  iii.,  p.  2898.  Christ.  Aug.  Sa-  able  pupils,  distinguished  himself  in  thisi 
hg^  Historic  der  Augsb.  Confession,  vol.  controversy.— 5cA/.] 

iii.,  p.  474,  687,  880,  dec.     Musaw,  Pr«- 
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nity),  founded  and  opened  a  new  university  at  Jena.  And  as  tlie  foimders 
wished  this  school  to  be  the  scat  of  the  true  reformed  religion  of  LuiheTf 
they  called  to  it  eminent  teachers  and  theologians,  who  were  distinguished 
for  their  attachment  to  the  genuine  theology  of  Luther,  and  for  their  ha- 
tred of  all  more  moderate  sentiments.  And  as  none  was  more  celebrated 
in  this  respect  than  MaUhias  Flncius^  a  most  strenuous  adversary  o(  PhiUp 
Melandhfm  and  of  aU  the  Philippists  or  moderate  party,  he  was  made 
professor  of  theology  at  Jena,  in  the  year  1657.  But  this  turbulent  man, 
whom  nature  had  fitted  to  sow  discord  and  to  promote  contention,  not  only 
cherished  all  the  old  controversies  with  vast  zeal,  but  likewise  stirred 
up  new  ones,  and  so  involved  the  divines  of  Weimar  and  those  of  electoral 
Saxony  with  each  other,  that  the  discerning  were  afraid  of  a  permanent 
secession  and  schism  amang  the  Lutherans.(36)  And  undoubtedly  the 
Lutheran  church  would  have  been  split  into  two  communities,  if  his  coun- 
cils had  had  the  effect  intended.  For  in  the  year  1569,  he  advised  his 
lords,  the  dukes  of  Weimar,  to  order  a  confutation  of  all  the  errors  that  had 
been  broached  among  the  Lutherans,  and  especially  of  those  with  which 
the  Melancthonians  were  taxed,  to  be  drawn  up,  published,  and  aimexed  to 
the  formulas  of  faith  in  their  territories.  But  this  attempt  to  rend  the  Lu* 
theran  church  into  opposing  parties,  proved  abortive,  because  the  other 
princes  who  were  truly  Lutheran,  disapproved  the  book,  and  feared  it 
would  be  the  cause  of  greater  evils.(37) 

§  32.  This  extremely  contentious  man  threw  the  Weimarian  churchy 
and  the  university  of  Jena  of  which  he  was  a  professor,  into  commotion, 
by  his  attacks  upon  Victorin  Strigel^  his  colleague,  who  was  a  pupil  and 
friend  of  MeIancChon.{SS)  Strigel  taught  in  many  poiiits,  according  to  the 
prescriptions  of  Melancthon ;  and  especially,  he  denied  that  the  human 
mind  is  altogether  inactive,  while  God  moves  and  draws  it  to  repentance. 
Flacius  therefore  sq  successfully  accused  him  of  synergism  before  the 
court  of  Weimar,  that  Strigel  was  put  into  clqse  custody  by  order  of  the 
prince.  From  this  calamity  he  delivered  himself  in  1562,  by  publishing 
an  exposition  of  his  views ;  and  he  was  restored  to  liberty  and  to  his  oflBce. 
Yet  the  contest  did  not  subside  here ;  because  it  was  thought,  that  he  con- 
cealed his  errors  under  ambiguous  expressions,  rather  than  discarded  them. 

(86)  See  the  memorable  epistle  of  Augvs-  a  continaed  eceno  of  altercation ;  for  Fldchu 

tua^  the  prince  elector,  respecting  Flacius  and  others  foand  much  to  censure  in  the  con- 

and  his  attempts ;  published  by  Arn.  Grevi-  futation,  and  the  writers  of  it  would  not  al* 

.%u,  Memoria  Joh.  Wcstphali,  p.  393,  &c.  low  it  to  be  altered.     The  superintendents 

(37)  See  Chr.  Aug.  Salig^t  Historie  der  nextcoUected  together  various  confutations, 
Augsb.  Confession,  vol.  iii.,  p.  476,  &c.  out  bf  which  an  abstract  was  afterwards 
[A  confutation  was  actually  drawn  up  by  made,  which  being  amended  by  Flacius, 
Strigel,  Erhard  Sckncpf,  and  a  preacher  of  Erasmus  Sarcorius,  Joachim  Merlin,  and 
Jena.  When  it  was  ready,  the  theologians  John  Aurifaber,  was  printed  in  1559,  with 
.of  Jena  and  the  superintendents  of  the  whole  an  edict  of  the  duke,  and  was  afterwsrds  ad- 
land  wei'e  called  to  Weimar,  to  examine  it.  mitted  into  the  Corpus  doctrine  Thuringi- 
Flacius  advised,  that  the  writers  of  it  should  cum :  but  Strigel,  from  th6  first,  strenuously 
not  be  admitted  into  the  assembly,  urging  opposed  this  form  of  a  confutation.  See 
that  the  theologians  would  then  express  their  Narratio  Action,  et  certam  Matth.  Fiacii,  in 
opinions  more  freely,  and  that  the  presence  SchlOsselburg^s  Catal.  Hereticor.,  torn,  ziii., 
■of  the  writers,  whose  opinions  mignt  easily  p.  802,  &c. — Schl.'\ 
be  known  from  the  book  itself,  might  occa-  (38)  See  the  biographers  of  Siripcl ;  and,, 
-sion  controversy  and <li8union.  But  the  duke  besides  the  others  above  mentioned,  Baifle, 
would  not  follow  this  advice,  and  the  writers  in  his  Dictionnaire,  torn,  iii.,  p,  1363 
called  to  the  council   '  There  was  now 
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Therefore,  to  escape  being  involved  in  new  troubles,  he  retired  from  Jena 
first  to  Leipsic  and  then  to  Heidelberg ;  where  he  died,  leaving  posterity 
in  doubt,  whether  he  ought  to  be  classed  among  the  true  followers  of  Lu- 
ther  or  not. 

§  33.  But  Flacius  blew  up  this  controversy  with  Sirigel  greatly  to  his 
own  injury,  and  likewise  to  the  great  injury  of  the  whole  Lutheran  church. 
For  while  pursuing  his  adversary  intemperately,  he  fell  himself  into  a  sen- 
timent  so  monstrous  and  wrong,  that  his  own  friends  regarded  him  as  a 
heretic  and  a  corrupter  of  true  religion.  In  the  year  1560,  there  was  a 
formal  dispute  between  him  and  Strigel  at  Weimar,  respecting  the  natural 
power  of  man  to  regenerate  himself  and  to  do  good,  which  Sirigel  seemed 
to  exalt  too  much.  In  this  conference,  Strigel  who  was  well  skilled  in  philos- 
ophy, with  a  view  to  cramp  Flacius,  asked  him  whether  original  sin  or  the 
vitiosity  of  the  huhian  soul,  was  to  be  classed  among  substances  or  among 
accidents  ?  Flacius  most  imprudently  replied,  that  it  should  be  reckoned 
among  substances ;  and  thenceforth  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  maintained 
the  portentous  sentiment,  that  original  sin  is  the  very  substance  of  a  man  ; 
and  with  so  much  zeal  and  pertinacity,  that  he  would  sooner  part  with  all  his 
honours  and  privileges  than  with  this  error.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Lu- 
theran church  condemned  this  Flacian  doctrine,  and  judged  it  to  be  nearly 
allied  to  Manichaeism.  But  the  high  rank  of  the  man,  his  learning,  and 
bis  reputation,  induced  many,  and  even  some  very  learned  men,  to  em- 
brace and  eagerly  defend  his  cause ;  among  whom,  Cyriac  Spangenbergf 
Christopher  trenasus,  and  Calestine  were  the  most  celebrated. (39) 

§  34.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  express,  how  much  this  new  contest  af- 
flicted those  Lutheran  countries  in  which  it  raged,  and  how  much  detriment 
it  brought  to  the  Lutheran  cause  among  the  papists.  For  it  spread  also 
to  the  churches  that  had  a  dubious  toleration  in  papal  lands,  especially  in 
the  Austrian  dominions ;  and  it  so  excited  the  teachers  who  were  surrounded 
by  papists,  that  they  were  regardless  of  all  prudence  and  all  deLnger.(40) 
There  are  many  who  think,  that  Flacius  fell  into  this  error  through  ignorance 
of  philosophical  distinctions  and  ideas,  and  that  he  failed  more  in  propriety 
of  language  than  in  point  of  fact.  But  Flacius  himself  seems  to  refute  this  ; 
for  in  numerous  passages,  he  declares  that  he  understood  well  the  force  of 
the  word  substance,  and  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  consequences  of 
his  doctrine.(41)  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  unbridled 
obstinacy  was  in  the  man,  who  would  rather  ruin  his  own  fortune  and  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  church,  than  discard  an  unsuitable  term  and  a  senti- 
ment made  up  of  contradictions. 

§  35.  Finally,  the  well-known  mildness  of  Melancthoo,  which  Andrew 

(39)  See  Conrad  SeUuaxelhurg^t  Catolo-  zu  dem  Evangelisch.  CEsterreich,  p.  25,  29, 
ffos  Hsreticor.,  lib.  ii.  Jo.  Ballh.  RUter**  32. 34, 43, 64,  who  treats  of  the  Austrian  Fla- 
Life  of  Flacius,  in  German,  Frankf.,  1725,  cians,  and  particularly  of  Irenttus ;  Presby- 
8to.  Christ.  Aug.  Song's  Historie  der  terol.  Austriacv,  p.  69,  &c.  Respecting 
Augsb.  Confess.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  503.  Godfr.  Cedeatine^  see  Unschuldige  Nachrichten, 
Amoid'g  Kirchcn-und  Ketzerhistorie,  b.  rvi.,  A.D.  1748,  p.  314,  6lc. 

ch.  zxi^i ,  p.  829.     Jo.  Musautj  Pnslection.  (41)  Seethe  letters  of  Jo.  Wesfphai,  (% 

in  Formulam  Concord.,  p.  29,  dtc.    Jo.  Geo.  friend  of  Ptaehitf  and  who  endeavoured  to 

Itcuck/eld**  History  of  Spangenberg,  in  Ger-  persuade  him  to  mve  up  the  term  *ubstance\ 

man,  1728, 4to.     On  the  dispute  at  Weimar,  addressed  to  Flacius^  and  the  answers  ol 

•ee  Unschuldige  Nachitchten,  A.D.  1740,  p.  PUicius;  published  by  Arnold  Greviua,  m 

683,  6lc.  his  Memoria  Joh.  Westphali,  p.  186,  <Slc. 

(40)  JBemh.  Baupack'a  zwiefMhe  Zogabe 
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Osiander  contemned,  gave  rise  to  those  contests  which  the  latter  in  1549, 
excited  in  the  Lutheran  church..  For  if  Luther  had  been  alive,  Osiander 
would  doubtless  have  not  dared  to  bring  forward  and  defend  his  new  opin- 
ions. This  arrogant  and  eccentric  man,  ailer  removing  from  Nuremberg 
where  he  had  been  a  pastor  to  the  university  of  Konigsberg,  on  account  of 
the  Ltterim,  first  publicly  taught  opinions  very  different  from  Luther's  re- 
specting penitence  and  the  divine  image ;  and  afterwards,  from  the  year 
1650,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  correct  the  public  opinion  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  respecting  the  mode  of  our  obtaining  justification  before  God. 
Yet  it  is  easier  to  tell  what  he  did  not  believe,  than  what  he  did  believe; 
for  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  Osiander  expressed  his  views  nei- 
ther with  clearness  nor  in  a  uniform  manner.  Comparing  all  that  he  has 
said,  it  seems  to  have  been  his  opinion :  That  the  man  Christ  Jesus  could 
not,  by  his  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  have  merited  for  us  righteousness 
before  God.  And  therefore  It  cannot  be,  that  we  can  become  righteous  be- 
fcre  God,  by  apprehending  with  faith  and  applying  to  ourselves  iMs  righ^ 
leousncss  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  But  a  man  obtains  righteousness,  by 
fliat  eternal  and  essential  righteousness  which  resides  inr  Christ  as  God  or 
in  that  divine  nature  which  was  united  to  the  human.  And  of  this  divine 
righteousness,  a  man  becomes  partaker  by  faith.  For  by  faith  Christ  dwells 
in  the  man,  and  together  with  Christ  also  his  divine  nature :  and  this  righ- 
teousness  being  present  in  the  regenerate,  God  on  account  of  it  regards 
them  as  righteous,  although  they  are  sinners.  The  same  divine  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  moreover,  excites  believers  to  cultivate  personal  righteous- 
ness or  holiness.  The  principal  theologians  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and 
among  them  Melancihon  especially,  and  his  colleagues,  impugned  this  doc- 
trine. Yet  Osiander  had  also  great  men  to  support  his  cause.  But  after 
his  death,  [A.D.  1552],  the  controversy  gradually  8ubsided.(42) 


(43)  See  Conrad  SchltuMeUmrg't  Catalo- 
gut  Hspreticor.,  lib.  vi.  Arnold's  Kirchen- 
und  Ketzerliist.,  b.  xyL,  ch.  xxiv.,  p.  804,  &c. 
Christ.  HartknocVs  Preussische  Kirchen- 
historie,  book  ii.,  cb.  ii.,  p.  309,  &c.  Chr. 
Aug.  Salig's  Historie  der  Augsb.  Confes- 
sion, vol.  ii.,  p.  922.  The  opinion  of  the 
diTines  of  Witteraberg  respecting  this  con- 
troversy, may  be  seen  in  the  Unscbuldige 
Nachrichten,  A.D.  1739,  p.  141,  &c.,  and 
that  of  the  divines  of  Copenhagen,  in  the 
Danischen  Bibliothok,  pt.  vii.,  p.  150,  6lc., 
where  is  a  long  catalogue  of  the  writers  on 
this  controversy.  Add  pt.  viii.,  p.  313,  &c. 
On  the  arrogance  of  Osiander,  see  Hirsch^s 
Nuremberg.  Interims- Historic,  p.  44, 59, 60, 
dtc.  [Andrew  Osiander t  or  Mosemann  as 
his  name  was  in  German,  was  born  at  Sun- 
xenhausen  in  Franconia,  1498;  studied  at 
Leipsic  and  Altenburg  under  great  poverty, 
and  then  at  Ingolstadt.  He  pos^ssed  supe- 
rior native  talents,  and  became  very  learned, 
particularly  in  Hebrew,  mathematics,  and 
theology.  He  was  eloquent,  yet  proud,  self- 
sufficient,  and  contentious.  In  1522.  he  be- 
came first  preacher  in  a  church  at  Nurem- 
berg ;  and  was  there  very  active,  and  highly 


respected,  notwithstanding  he  advanced  some 
singular  opinions.  He  supposed,  the  second 
person  in  the  trinity  was  that  image  of  God, 
after  which  man  was  fashioned ;  that  the  Son 
of  God  would  have  become  incarnate,  if  man 
had  not  sinned ;  and  that  repentance  consist- 
ed in  abhorrence  of  sin  and  forsaking  it,  with- 
out including  faith  in  the  Gospel.  He  also 
refused  to  pronounce  the  general  absolution 
in  public  worship ;  which  involved  him  in  con- 
troversy. While  at  Nuremberg  he  wrote  his 
famous  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  The  mar- 
grave Albreckt  of  Brandenburg  had  been  con- 
verted by  his  preaching,  and  thercfpre  be- 
came strongly  attached  to  him.  Having 
founded  the  university  of  Konigsberg  in 
1544,  Albreckt  placed  Osiander  at  the  head 
of  ^he  theological  department  in  1548.  His 
colleagues  disliked  having  a  foreigner  placed 
above  them ;  and  his  bold  avowal  of  singu- 
lar opinions  soon  gave  them  occasion  to 
break  with  him.  He  considered  the  justifi' 
cation  spoken  of  in  the  N.  Testament,  to  b6 
equivalent  to  sanctiAcation ;  or  to  be,  not  a 
forensic  act  of  God  acquitting  men  from  li- 
ability to  punishment,  but  a  gracious  opera- 
tion, which  conferred  personal  holiness.   And 
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§  36.  His  colleague  Francis  Stancarus,  an  Italian,  and  professor  of  He- 
brew  at  Konigsberg,  a  turbulent  and  passionate  man,  in  attempting  to  con- 
fute the  error  of  Osiander  respecting  the  mode  of  obtaining  justification 
before  God,  fell  into  another  opinion  which  appeared  equally  false  and  dan- 
gerous. Osiander  maintained,  that  the  man  Christ  was  under  obligation 
to  keep  the  divine  law,  on  his  own  account ;  and  therefore  that  he  could 
not,  by  obeying  the  law,  procure  righteousness  for  others;  and  of  cojirsey 
it  was  not  as  man,  but  only  as  God,  that  Christ  expiated  the  sins  of  man- 
kind and  procured  us  peace  with  God.  Stancarus  on  the  contraiy,  exclu- 
ded the  divine  nature  of  Christ  from  the  work  of  redemption  and  atone- 
ment, and  maintained  that  the  office  of  a  mediator  between  God  and  men, 
pertained  exclusively  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ.  Finding  himself  to 
be  odious  on  account  of  this  doctrine,  he  left  Konigsberg,  and  retired  first 
to  Grermany  and  then  to  Poland,  where  he  died  in  1574.  He  likewise  ex- 
cited  considerable  commotion  in  Poland.(4d)  ^ 

§  37.  All  good  men  friendly  to  the  new  church,  were  the  more  desirous 
of  a  termination  of  so  many  bitter  contests,  because  it  was  manifest  that 
the  papists  turned  them  to  their  own  advantage.  But  while  Melancihon^ 
the  principal  cause  of  the  disputes,  continued  alive,  nothing  scarcely  could 
be  done  to  terminate  them.  But  when  he  died  in  1560,  something  could 
be  attempted  with  more  safety  and  better  prospects.  Therefore  after  oth- 
er efforts,  Augustus  prince  elector  of  Saxony  and  John  William  duke  of 
Weimar,  in  the  year  1563,  ordered  the  best  theologians  of  both  parties  to 
assemble  at  Altenburg,  and  there  discuss  in  a  friendly  manner  their  prin- 
cipal controversies ;  so  that  it  might  better  appear,  in  what  way  they  could 
be  settled.  But  the  warmth  of  the  disputants,  and  other  causes,  prevent- 
ed any  good  effects  from  this  conference. (44)  It  was  therefore  thought 
best,  to  try  some  other  method  of  restoring  harmony  ;  and  it  was  resolved. 


in  this  Beirae  he  used  the  term,  in  his  theo- 
logical writings.  Legal  justification  through 
the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,  he  vrnM 
denominate  rtdemption;  and  this  he  qup- 
po»ed  always  preceded  what  he  called  justi- 
fication. The  mode  of  justification,  in  hia' 
sense  of  the  terip,  he  supposed  to  be,  by  the 
indvMing  of  Christ  in  tne  soul,  producing 
there  a  moral  change.  See  Arnold,  1.  c, 
and  Schrjfeckk't  Kirchensresch.  seit  der  Ref- 
ormat., vol.  iv.,  p.  672,  &c. — Tr.] 

(43)  See  Chr.  HartknocK't  Prcussische 
Kirchengesehichte,  b.  ii.,ch.  ii.,p.  340,^. 
Schlu8seljpt.rfr*g  Catalofirus  Hapretfcor.,  lib. 
ix.,  the  whole  of  it.  Peter  Bayle,  Diction- 
naire,  art.  Stancarus,  |ome  iii ,  p.  2649,  6lc. 
Before  he-came  to  Konigsberg  in  1548,  he 
lived  a  while  among  the  Grisons  and  the 
Swiss ;  and  among  tnem  he  occasioned  dis- 
putes ;  for  he  approved  several  Lutheran  sen- 
timents, particularly  those- respecting  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  sacraments,  which  were  offen- 
sive to  the  Grisons  and  the  Swiss.  See 
Museum  Helveticum,  torn,  v.,  p.  484,  490, 
491,  [and  De  Porto's  Historia  Keformat.  ec- 
clesiar.  Raticar.,  lib.  ii.,  p.  89,  121.— TV.^ 
On- the  commotions  be  excited  in  Poland  in 


1656,  see  BuUingerj  in  Jo.  Conr.  FueslifCs 
Centuria  i.  Epistolar.  a  Reformator.  Helvet. 
Scriptarum,  p.  371,  459,  &c.  [Stancarus 
is  sard  to  have  coutribuced  to  the  spread  of 
Socinian  sentiments  in  Poland ;  by  main- 
taining that  it  was  only  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  that  made  the  atonement,  and  by  ar- 
guing, that  if  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  me- 
diate between  God  and  man,  then  his  di- 
vine nature  must  have  been  inferior  to  that 
of  God.  From  the  first,  the  Socinians  in- 
ferred that  there  was  no  need  of  any  nature 
but  the  human  in  the  Mediator ;  and  from 
the  second,  they  inferred  that, he  could  not 
at  any  rate  be  equal  with  God  the  Father. 
See  Bayle,  1.  c,  note  G.— Tr.] 

(44)  See  Casjf.  SagUtarius,  Introductio 
ad  Histor.  Ecclesiast.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  1542.  [The 
subjects  discussed  were,  the  Majoristic,  Syn- 
ergistic, and  Adiaphoristic  contests.  The 
debaters  were  in  part  Misnian,  and  in  part 
Thuringian  divines.  As  all  the  transaction^ 
were  in  writing,  the  conferences  were  pro- 
tracted to  a  great  length ;  and  on  one  single 
expression  in  the  article  on  justification,  Uie 
discussion  lasted  five  months. — Scht-l 
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that  a  formula  or  book  should  be  drawn  up  by  wise  and  moderate  theolo 
gians,  in  which  all  those  controversies  should  be  examined  and  decided  ^ 
arid  that  this  book,  when  approved  by  all  the  Lutheran  princes  and  church 
es,  should  be  annexed  tp  the  Symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  church. 
To  this  great  and  difficult  work,  James  Andrea^  a  theologian  of  Tubingen 
at  that  time  in  very  high  estimation,  was  appointed  in  the  year  1569,  by 
authority  of  his  prince  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  and  of  Julius  duke  of 
Brunswick.  With  these  princes,  Augustus  of  Saxony  and  other  princes 
of  the  Lutheran  communion,  concurred :  and  supported  by  such  authority, 
Andrea  repeatedly  travelled  over  Germany,  and  consulted  with  the  minis- 
ters of  the  courts  and  with  theologians,  respecting  the  best  method  of 
drawing  up  the  formula  so  that  it  might  secure  the  assent  of  all. 

§  36.  This  business  was  hastened  forward  by  the  rash  temerity  of  Cas^^ 
per  Peucer,  the  son-in-law  of  Meiaricthon,  a  physician  and  professor  of 
physic  at  Wittemberg,(45)  and  by  others,  theologians  at  Wittemberg  and  at 
Leipsic,  who  were  pupils  of  Melancthon :  for  they,  relying  on  the  approba- 
tion and  countenance  of  George  Cracovius,  the  chancellor  of  Dresden,  and 
of  others  in  the  Saxon  court  both  civilians  and  clergymen,  endeavoured  by 
various  clandestine  arts,  in  the  year  1570,  to  abolish  throughout  Saxony 
the  doctrine  of  Luther  concerning  the  holy  supper,  and  to  introduce  in  its 
stead  the  opinion  of  Calvin'  respecting  both  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  per- 
son of  Christ.  What  Melancthon' s  final  sentiments  concerning  the  eucha- 
rist  were,  appears  uncertain  ;(46)  though  it  is  abundantly  proved,  that  he 
would  willingly  have  united  the  Saxons  and  the  Calvinists,  but  was  prevent- 
ed by  his  timidity  from  directly  attempting  such  a  union.  His  son-in-law, 
with  his  associates  above  named,  openly  assented  to  [the  doctrines  of] 
Calvin,  as  appears  from  their  writings ;  and  thus  they  showed  more  cour- 
age and  resolution  than  their  father-in-law  and  preceptor,  but  less  of  pru- 
dence. Therefore  in  the  year  1571,  in  a  German  book  entitled  The  Foiau 
dafion  {die  Grundfeste),  and  afterwards  by  other  writings,  they  explicitly 
declared  their  dissent  [from  Luther]  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  sacred 
supper  and  the  person  of  Christ :  and  the  more  readily  to  accomplish  their 
wishes,  they  introduced  into  the  schools  a  new  Catechism  drawn  up  by 
Fezelf  favourdble  to  the  doctrine  of  Calvin.  These  measures  having  pro- 
duced commotions  and  disputes  in  the  Lutheran  church,  Augustus  of  Saxo- 
ny ordered  his  theologians  and  superintendents  to  assemble  at  Dresden  in 

(45)  [**  This  Peucer^  whom  Dr.  Mosheim  the  supper  :  Venim  est,  filium  Deum  adesse 
mentions  without  any  mark  of  distinction,  mysterio  et  in  eo  efficacem  esse,  kcu  tAv 
was  one  of  the  wisest,  most  amiable,  and  uprov  Koivuviav  hvai  tS  aufiarogt  ut  Paulus 
most  learned  men  that  adorned  the  annals  of  diserte  locutus  est  Scio  enim,  te  vinim 
German  literature  during  this  century,  as  doctam  recte  cogitare.  ()uid  kolvqvlg  signif- 
the  well-known  history  of  his  life,  and  the  icet.  Haec  nunc  brevher  scripai,  nee  volo 
considerable  number  of  his  medical,  mathe-  sparei  inpopulum.  And  in  p.  390,  writing 
matical,  moral,  and  theologicd  writings,  to  Abraham  Hardenhtrg,  he  cites  ^  passage 
abundantly  testify." — Mad:"]  from  Macarius'  Homilies,  which  he  thus 

(46)  [This  is  certain,  that  in  his  last  years,  translates:  In  ecclesia  oflTertur  panis  et  vi- 
MeUnetkon  was  more  inclined  towards  the  num  antitypnn  camis  et  sanguims  ipsius :  et 
doctrine  of  the  Reformed  respecting  the  holy  accipientes  de  pane  visibili  tjnrihudxter  com- 
supper :  but  it  is  also  equally  certain,  that  edunt  csmem  Domini. .  And  he  subjoins : 
he  did  not  receive  their  whole  doctrine  on  Scio  te  libenter  tarn  vetus  testimonium  lec- 
this  subject.  See  his  Reflections,' in  Latin,  tufum.  Tliis  letter  is  dated  Feb.  9,  1560. 
published  by,  Ptzel,  Neustadt,  1600,  8vo.  See  ftlso  Loscher'a  Historia  Motuum,  ▼)!. 
Here  be  writes,  one  year  before  his  death,  in  i(.,  p.  30^  and  especially,  p.  39,  ^. — Sdd.^ 
a  letter  to  I>r,  Jo.  Crato,  p.  385,  concerning 
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1571,  and  declare  their  sentiments  respecting  the  sacred  supper.  They 
did  so ;  but  deceitfully :  and  returning  home,  they  zealously  pursued  the 
plan  tliey  had  formed,  and  by  teaching  and  writing,  and  in  other  ways,  en- 
deavoured to  extinguish  the  old  Saxon  doctrine  concerning  the  sacred  sup. 
per.  The  prince  elector  Augysius,  when  fully  informed  of  this  by  numer. 
ous  witnesses,  summoned  the  celebrated  convention  of  Torgau,  in  1574; 
and  having  clearly  learned  the  views  of  those  Cjypto-Calvinists  as  they 
were  generally  called,  imprisoned  some  of  them,  banished  others,  and  com- 
pelled others  to  change  their  sentiments.  On  none  of  them  did  he  ani- 
madvert with  greater  severity,  than  on  PcMcer,  who  had  acted  a  leading  part 
in  the  transaction.  He  was  kept  in  constant  and  close  prison,  till  the  year 
1585 ;  and  then,  being  liberated  at  the  intercession  of  the  prince  of  Anhalt, 
whose  daughter  Augustus  had  married,  he  retired  to  Zerbst.(47) 

§  39.  The  plans  of  the  Crypio-Cahinists  being  frustrated,  the  prince 
elector,  and  those  who  agreed  with  him,  urged  forward  more  anxiously  and 
pressingly  the  business  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  already  mentioned. 
[See  §  37.]  After  various  consultations  therefore,  in  the  year  1576,  James 
Andrea  especially,  in  a  convention  of  many  divines  assembled  at  Torgau 
by  order  of  Augustus,  drew  up  the  treatise  which  was  intended  to  give 
peace  to  the  Lutheran  church  and  to  guard  it  against  the  opinions  of  the 


(47)  See  Conr,  Schluttellmrg^t  Calvin- 
istic  Theology,  in  Geiman,  book  ii.»  p.  807, 
b.  iii.,  Pref ,  and  p.  1-22,  52,  67,  69,  b.  iv., 
p.  246,  6lc.  Leonk.  Hutter'g  Concordia 
uoncors,  cap.  i.-viii.  Godf.  Amold't  Kir- 
cben-und  Ketzerhist.,  book  zvi.,  ch.  zzxii., 
p.  389-395.  Vol.  Em.  Loseher't  Historia 
motuum  inter  Lutherahos  et  'Reform.,  pt.  ii., 
p.  176,  pt.  iii.,  p.  1,  &c.  Add,  on  the  other 
aide,  Carper  Peucer*8  Hiatoria  carcenim  et 
liberationis  divinsp ;  pnbliahed  by  Christ. 
Pezd,  Tiguri,  1606,  8vo.  [Likewise,  Jo. 
Rudolph  Kutling**  Continnation  of  the  Hia- 
toria motuum,  Schwabarh,  177.0,  ch.  i.,  ^  9, 
10.  The  Catechism  of  Pezelj  waa  printed 
at  Wittemb.,  1571,  and  entitled ;  Cateche- 
■ia,  contincns  explicationem  Decalogi,  Sym- 
boli,  oraiionis  dominicse,  doctrinoe  de  poeni- 
teniia  et  tacramentia.  The  theologiana  of 
Jena  and  lower  Saxony,  wrote  against  this 
catechism.  See  WalcKt  Bibliotheca  The- 
ol.  Selects,  torn,  i.,  p.  485.  The  Crypto- 
Calvinists  defended  it  the  same  year,  m  a 
treatise  entitled  :  Grundfeste  von  der  person 
nnd  menschwerdung  unseres  herm  Jesu 
Chrisii,  wider  die  neuen  Marcioniten,  Sam- 
osatener,  ^c.  In  reply,  the  divines  of  lower 
Saxony  wrote  :  die  wiederhohlte  christliche 
gemeinc  Confession  und  Erklarung,  &c. 
At  the  convention  of  Dresden,  the  Consensus 
Dresdensis  was  drawn  up,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  ihe  court  party  and  especially  of 
the  court  preacher  SckiUze  or  Sagittarius. 
It  met  with  the  greatest  opposition  from  the 
foreign  churches  ;  and  the  nouses  of  Bruns- 
wick, with  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  made 
atrong  represcntationa  against  it  to  the  prince 


elector.  Upon  this,  in  1574,  followed  the 
Exegesis  perspicua  controversits  de  coeiia 
Domini;  in  which  indeed  they  aought  to  . 
keep  up  an  appearance  of  coincidence  with 
our  symbolical  books ;  but  very  manifestly 
took  pains  to  defend  the  Melancthonian  doc- 
trine concerning  the  holy  supper.  The  elec- 
toral prince,  prompted  by  so  many  com- 
plainta  of  foreign  princes,  who  were  appre- 
nensive  the  religious  peace  might  be  assailed 
by  the  Catholics  under  the  pretence  of  this 
contest,  at  last  took  meaaures  to  check  the 
evil,  if  e  commanded  certain  articles  to  be 
drawn  up,  by  the  general  adoption  of  which 
the  religious  contests  might  be  terminated. 
These  were  actually  formed  in  the  diet  of 
Torgau,  1574 ;  and  may  be  found  in  Hutter't 
Concordia  concors,  p.  184,  &c.  They  were, 
however,  by  the  foreign  theologians  to  whom 
they  were  aent  for  examination,  deemed 
insufficient  to  remove  the  contests.  But 
mild  aa  these  first  articles  were,  (and  they 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  articles  of 
Torgau  of  1576),  yet  many  hesitated  to  sub- 
scribe to  them  ;  and  many  that  did  subscribe, 
afterwards  revoked  their  subscription.  And 
now  resort  was  had  to  those  harsh  measures, 
which  hever  can  be  justified  ;  to  imprison- 
ments and  banishments,  and  to  the  forcible 
introduction  of  certain  theological  ntatementa 
which  were  opposed  to  the  statements  of  the 
Philippista.  For  Philippitts  {or  Me/anc/ho' 
nians]  is  the  proper  appellation  for  these 
Crypto- Ca/vinists ;  since  they  for  the  moat 
part,  admitted  the  real  presence  in  the  eu- 
charist,  and  questioned  only  the  omnipreS' 
ence  of  Chriat*s  human  natuie. — Schl.} 
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Reformed,  and  which  from  the  place  received  the  name  of  the  Book  of 
Torgau,  This  book,  after  being  examined,  amended,  and  elucidated,  l^ 
roost  of  the  theologians  of  Lutheran  Germany,  was  again  submitted  to 
certain  select  divines  assembled  at  Bergen,  (an  old  Benedictine  monastery 
near  .Magdeburg),  and  when  all  the  suggestions  from  various  quarters  had 
been  carefully  weighed,  the  famous  Formula  of  Concord  was  brought  to  its 
perfected  state.  James  Andrea  had  for  assistants  at  Bergen,  at  first 
Martin  Chemnitz  and  Nicholas  Selnecker,  and  afterwards,  also  Andrew 
Musculus,  Christopher  Comer,  and  David  Chytrceas.  The  Saxons  first  re- 
ceived this  new  rule  of  the  Lutheran  religion,  by  order  of  their  prince  Au^ 
gusius ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Lutheran  churches  afterwards  follow- 
ed their  example,  some  sooner  and  some  later. (48)    The  effect  of  this 


(48)  The  writers  on  the  formula  of  Con- 
cord, are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Geo.  Walch^  In- 
troductio  ad  Li'broa  Symbolicos,  lib.  i.,  c. 
vii.,  p.  707,  and  by  Jo.  Christ.  Koeher,  Bib- 
liotheca  iheologiae  symbol.,  p.  188.  A  cat- 
alogue of  unpublished  documents  relating  to 
its  history,  is  extant  in  den  Unschuld.  Na- 
chricbt.  A.D.  1753,  p.  322.  The  principal 
hisioriana  of  it,  are  Rudolph  Hospinian  a 
Swiss  theologian,  Concordia  Discors ;  and 
Leonh.  Mutter,  Concordia  Concors :  and  by 
comparing  tlie  accounts  of  both,  it  will  be 
easy  to  discriminate  the  true  from  the  false, 
and  to  understand  the  reasons  of  what  took 
place.  [See  J.  F.  Balthasar't  Geschichte 
des  Torgi^chen  Buches  nebst  andem  zur  His- 
torie  des  Goncordiensbuches  gehorigen  Na- 
chrichten,  Greifsw.,  1741,  &c.,  4to,  and 
Sender''*  edition  of  the  Book  of  Torgau, 
from  a  contemporary  manuscript  document, 
with  a  compendium  of  the  most  noticeable 
parts  of  that  manuscript  collection ;  1760, 
8vo.  In  tracing  the  history  of  the  Formula 
of  Concord,  we  should  consider  the  prepar- 
atory events.  These  were  (I.)  The  Swor 
hian  Concord,  or  Formula  concordis  inter 
Suevicas  et  Saxonreas  ecclesias ; ,  which  was 
formed  in  1674.  By  the  Saxon  churches, 
must  here  be  understood  those  of  lower  Sax- 
ony, and  in  particular  the  ecclesie  Tripoli- 
tantt.  or  the  churches  of  Hamburg,  Lubec, 
and  Luneburg,  whose  preachers  were  stren- 
uous Lutherans ;  together  with  the  duchies 
of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg,  and  the  cities 
of  Brunswick  and  Magdeburg.  All  these 
united  with  the  Swabian  aiid  especially  with 
the  Wijrtemberg  theologians',  against  those 
of  electoral  Saxony;  and  they  sent  their 
Formula  to  the  prince  elector  of  Saxony,  in 
order  to  show  him  that  his  theologians  had 
departed  from  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  and 
that  he  could,  no  longer  be  the  chief  director 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Protestants.  Then  fol- 
lowed (II.)  The  convention  at  Torgau,  in 
1674.  Next  followed,  by  order  of  LevoU 
duke  of  Wiirtcmberg,  (III.)  Thecon»«ifton 
of  Maulbronn,  in  1676 ;  where  the  Wiir- 


temberg  divines  Lucas  Osiander  and  Baltk. 
BidcTibach,  with  the  concurrence  of  some 
foreign  divine»,  drew  up  what  is  called  ibe 
Formula  of  MavJhronn ;  in  which  the  or- 
thodox ministers  of  our  church  state  on  what 
conditions  they  would  unite  with  the  divines 
of  electoral  Saxony,  and  recognise  them  aa 
members  of  our  church.  Afterwaida  came 
(IV.)  The  Lichtenberg  convention,  in  Feb., 
1676,  in  electoral  Saxony;  at  which  the 
Formula  of  Maulbronn  was  examined,  and 
pronounced  too  rigorous.  Then  followed 
(V.)  Th.e  convention  of  Torgau^  in  June  of 
the  same  year,  after  the  suspected  divines  of 
electoral  Saxony  were  removed.  Here  the 
Book  of  Torgau  was  compiled  from  the  Swa- 
bian Concord  and  the  Maulbronn  Formula  ; 
and  this  was  the  real  basis  of  that  Formula 
of  Concord,  which  was  afterwards  sent  to 
all  the  German  courts  and  churches  to  collect 
suggestions  and  amendments.  After  the 
suggestions  of  the  foreign  theologians  were 
received,  in  the  year  1677  and  at  the  cloister 
of  Bergen,  the  proper  Formula  of  Concord 
was  formed  from  the  Book  of  Torgau.  The 
principal  person  concerned  in  it,  was  James 
Andrea,  who  was  occupied  many  years  in 
the  business,  took  a  number  of  ioumeys  and 
abowed  extraordinary  zeal  in  the  whole  af- 
fair, yet  incurred  many  reproaches,  by  the 
ambiguous  expressions  which  he  employed. 
And  by  his  influence  it  was,  that  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Swabian  divines  respecting  the 
person  of  Christ,  the  communication  of  the 
attributes  [of  Christ's  divine  nature  to  his 
human]  (coromunicatio  idiomatum),  and  the 
omnipresence  of  Christ's  human  nature, 
which  before  had  been  only  private  opinions, 
were  received  into  the  Formula  of  CJoncofd 
as  doctrines  of  the  whole  Lutheran  church. 
"With  him  was  joined  Nicholas  Selnccker,  a 
native  Frenchman  of  Herspruck,  and  at  that 
time  superintendent  at  Leipsic ;  a  learned  and 
persevering  man,  who  had  endured  much  per- 
secution from  the  Philippists.  The  two  oth- 
ers that  were  associatea  with  James  Andrei^ 
were  still  more  learned,  and  at  the  same  timt 
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celebrated  Formula,  as  is  well  known,  was,  to  decrde  and  terminatp  the 
many  controversies  which  had  drawn  the  Lutherans  especially  after  Lu- 
tker^s  death,  into  disagreeing  parties ;  and  also,  to  exclude  from  the  Luther. 
an  community  the  opinions  of  the  Reformed  respecting  the  holy  supper^and 
the  person  of  Christ. 

§  40.  Yet  the  book,  which  was  to  have  restored  harmony  among  the 
Lutherans,  and  which  actually  did  so  in  many  places,  furnished  also  new 
ground  of  discord.  In  the  first  place  the  Reformed,  and  those  who  either 
Sivoured  the  Reformed  or  at  least  wished  to  be  at  peace  with  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  common  good,  when  they  perceived  that  by  this  Formula  all 
hope  of  healing  the  schism  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  Reformed  were  en- 
tirely excluded  from  all  communion  with  the  Lutherans,  violently  attack- 
ed and  in  bitter  terms  censured  both  the  Formula  and  its  authors.  Be- 
yond the  bounds  of  Grermany,  the  Swiss  (of  whom  Rudolph  Hospinian  was 
the  chief)  and  the  Belgians  ;(49)  and  in  Germany,  those  of  the  Palati- 
nate,(50)  of  Anhalt,  of  Baden,  and  others,  waged  furious  war  upon  the 
Formula.  This  imposed  upon  the  Lutheran  divines  and  especially  upon 
those  of  Saxony,  the  disagreeable  task  of  defending  it  and  its  framers  in 
various  treatises. (51) 

§  41.  Even  among  the  Lutherans  themselves,  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished churches  could  not  be  persuaded  either  by  entreaties  or  arguments, 
to  receive  the  Formula  and  to  add  it  to  their  guides  in  doctrinal  instruction. 
It  was  therefore  rejected  by  the  Hessians,  the  Pomeranians,  the  Nurem- 
bergers,  the  Holstenians,  (through  the  influence  of  Paul  von  Eiizen  the 
superintendent  general),  by  the  Silesians,  the  Danes,  the  Brunswickers  or 
Julians,  and  others.  (52)     But  all  these  were  not  influenced  by  the  same 


much  disposed  to  peaces  namely,  Martin 
Chemnitz  and  Davia  Chytraus,  both  pupils 
of  Melancthon.  The  first  was  then  superin- 
tendent at  Brunswick,  and  had  few  equals 
in  learning  and  facility  in  waiting.  He  was 
a  venerator  of  Melancthon^  and  endeavoured 
in  many  respects  to  find  out  a  middle  path; 
and  to  check  the  violence  of  Andrea.  Hence, 
be  and  Andrea  may  be  considered  as  the 
proper  composers  of  the  instrument.  Chy- 
traus  was  of  Rostock.  Mutculus  and 
Corner  were  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and 
were  famed  for*  their  zeal  for  LiUheft  doc- 
trines ;  yet  these  had  no  great  concern  with 
the  Book  of  Torgau.— ScAi.J 

(49)  Peier  Vilier^t  Epistola  Apologetica 
Reformats  rum  in  Belgio  ecclesiarum  ad  et 
contra  auctores  libri  Bergensis  dicti  Concor- 
dia, with  the  notes  of  Lew.  Gerh.  a  Renesse ; 
republished  by  Daniel  Gerdet,  in  his  Scrini- 
nm  Antiquarium,  or  Miscelianeae  Groningens. 
DOVB,  tome  i.,p.  121,  &c.  Add  Unschuld. 
Nachrichi..  AD.  1747,  p.  957,  &c. 

(60)  The  palsgrave  Jo.  Catirnir^  in  the 
year  1577.  forthwith  called  a. convention  of 
the  Reformed  at  Frankfort,  for  the  purpose 
of  repelling  this  Formula.  See  Henry  AU 
thig't  Historia  eccles.  Palatine,  4  ckzix., 
p.  143.  &c. 

(Sn  See  Jo.  Geo.  Walch't  Introductio  in 


libros  symbolicot  Lutheranor.,  lib.  I,  c.  Tii., 
p.  734,  &c. 

(52)  On  the  fate  of  the  Formula  of  Con- 
cord in  Holstein,  see  die  Danische  Bibliothek, 
Tol.  iv.,  p.  212,  &c. ;  vol.  v.,  p.  355 ;  voL 
viii.,  p.  333-468 ;  vol.  iz.,  p.  1;  &c.  HenF- 
ry  Muhiiusj  Dissertt.  Histor.  Theolog.,Dis8. 
i.  de  Reformat.  Holsat.,  p.  108,  &c.  Am. 
Greviiu,  Memoria  Pauli  ab  Eitzen ;  who 
howevejr,  only  touches  upon  this  subject. 
The  transactions  in  Denmark  relative  to  the 
Formula  and  the  causes  of  its  rejection,  may 
be  learned  from  the  above-mentioned  Da- 
nische Bibliothek,  which  contains  numerous 
documents,  vol.  iv.,  p.  222-282 :  and  from 
Erie  Pont-oppidarCs  Aunales  eccles.  Danicas 
diplomatici,  torn,  iii.,  p.  456,  &c.,  who  also 
shows,  (p.  467,  &c.),  that  what  Jo,  Herm» 
von  Elswich  and  others  endeavour  to  make 
doubtful,  was  a  real  fact,  namely,  that  king 
Frederic  II.  on  receiving  a  copy  of  the  For- 
mula, threw  it  into  the  fire  and  burned  it. 
Respecting  the  rejection  of  the  Formula  by 
the  Hessians,  see  the  documents  in  der  Da* 
nischen  Bibliothek,  vol.  vii.,  p.  273-364,  vol. 
ix.,  p.  1-87.  Add  Tielemann't  Vit»  Theol- 
ogor.  Marpurgens.,  p.  99,  <&c.  Respecting 
the  countries  of  Liegnitz  and  Brieg,  see  the 
Unschuld.  Nachricht.,  AD.  1745,  p.  173» 
du:.     [It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  wei« 
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motives  and  arguments.  Soilm.  f*^  thorny  as  the  Holstenians,  were  led  hf 
their  high  respect  and  reverence  or  Mtlancthan^  to  abhor  a  book  in  whicli 
the  opinions  of  so  great  a  man  were  censured  and  exploded.  Others  were 
not  only  partial  to  Mekmcihony  but  they  also  believed  that  some  of  the 
sentiments  condemned  in  the  Farmulot  were  netirer  the  truth  than  the  pre- 
vailing  views.  Some  were  kept  from  approving  the  Formula,  by  their  se- 
cret attachment  to  the  opinions  of  the  Ileformed  ;  and  some  by  the  hopes 
they  had  indulged,  that  the  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran  churches  might 
form  an  alliance.  (53)  Some  either  actually  feared  or  at  least  pretended  to 
fear,  that  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Lutheran  church  might  be  injured, 
by  adding  a  new  symbolical  book  to  their  old  ones.  And  others  offered 
other  reasons  for  their  dislike  of  it. 

§  42.  Julius  duke  of  Brunswick,  had  been  a  kind  of  second  &ther  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord ;  and  had  contributed  to  the  fabrication  of  it,  both  by 
his  counsels  and  by  liberal  expenditures.  And  when  drawn  up,  be  bad 
commanded  all  the  ministers  of  religion  in  his  dominions,  to  receive  it,  and 
to  subscribe  their  names  to  it.  But  after  the  Formula  was  pubUshed,  Ju~ 
Uus  changed  his  mind,  and  permitted  his  divines  at  Helmstadt,  TieUmasm 
Heshusius  and  the  others,  to  oppose  it  and  to  exclude  it  from  a  place 
among  the  symbolical  books  of  his  territories.  The  principal  grounds  on 
which  ^e  divines  of  JuUut  rejected  the  Formula^  were :  (1.)  That  the 
printed  copy  difiercd  in  some  parts  from  the  written  FormuUij  which  the 
muns wickers  had  approved.  (II.)  That  the  doctrine  of  free-will  was  in^ 
correctly  explained  in  the  Formula ;  and  that  some  of  the  harsh  and  very 
unsuitable  phrases  of  Luther  were  employed  in  iL     (111*)  That  the  ubU 


iaulta  preceding  this  Formula  of  Concord, 
which  gave  to  many  Lutheran  churches  a 
reasonable  excuse  for  procrastinating  or  even 
refusing  to  subscribe  to  it.  It  was  published 
too  hastily,  and  before  the  su^fgestions  of  all 
the  churches  had  been  received;  whence 
many,  as  e.  g.,  the  churches  of  Pomerania 
and  Holstem,  believed  that  the  Formula  was 
aent  to  them  only  for  form*a  sake.  It  was 
thought  that  the  iSaxons  assumed  a  power  in 
the  whole  transaction,  which  did  not  belong 
to  them  ;  and  that  they  sought  a  kind  of  con- 
trol over  the  Lutheran  churches,  which  no 
one  would  in  this  sense  concede  to  them. — 

(53)  [It  was  the  fact,  that  the  Formula  of 
Concord  cut  off  all  prospects  of  a  uuion  of 
our  church  with  the  Keformed.  and  opposed 
a  bar  to  all  attempts  at  pacification.  At 
that  time,  the  points  in  controversy  with  the 
Reformed,  were  only  Iwa;  namely,  respect* 
ing  the  doctrine  of  the  supper,  and  the  per- 
son of  (  hnst.  The  first  pervaded  the  whole 
Lutheran  church ;  the  second  did  not ;  for 
before  the  Formula  of  Concord,  it  was  only 
the  Swabian  divines  that  defended  the  om- 
nipresence of  Christ's  human  nature,  on  the 
ffTOund  of  a  communication  of  attributea. 
Luther  never  attempted  to  prove  his  doc- 
trine concerning  the  supiier.  from  the  doc- 
thne  de  communicatione  idiomatum;  but 


solely  from  the  scriptures.  And  if,  when 
ZwingU  (who  would  parry  his  proofs  from 
scripture)  brought  him  on  to  the  subject  of 
the  person  of  Christ,  he  derived  the  ubiquity 
of  Christ*s  human  nature  from  its  personia 
union  with  the  divine  nature ;  yet  he  nevcf 
maintamed,  that  the  man  Christ  was  always 
and  every  where  present;  but  merely  tint 
be  could  be  present,  wherever  the  ezecuticm 
of  his  mediatorial  office  and  the  fulfilment  of 
his  promises,  required  ;  and  of  course,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  holy  supper.  And  in  this, 
the  theologians  of  upper  and  lower  Saxony 
followed  him.  But  the  theologians  of  Swa- 
bia  and  Alsace  maintained  an  absolute  om- 
nipresence ;  and  their  statements  were  trana- 
ferred  to  the  Formula  of  Concord,  (yet  so 
that  the  other  opinion  was  not  explicitly  ex- 
cluded), and  tnus  were  made  articles  of 
faith :  (just  as  the  doctrine  of  election  by 
grace,  was  previously  a  private  opinion  of 
Calvin,  and  was  transformed  by  the  synod 
of  Dort  into  an  article  of  faith,  to  all  that  re- 
ceived the  decrees  of  that  synod).  Thus  the 
points  of  controversy  between  us  and  the  Re- 
formed, were  increased  by  the  Formula  of 
Concord.  They  were  also  rendered  more 
virulent,  because  we  censured  and  condemn- 
ed as  heretical  a  church  that  hitherto  wished 
to  be  a  aister  to  us. — ScU.1 
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qvify  (as  it  was  then  termed)  or  the  boundless  presence  of  Christ's  human 
nature^  which  the  Lutheran  church  had  never  adopted  as  her  doctrine,  was 
taught  in  it.  Besides  these  reasons,  perhaps  other  and  secret  ones  influ- 
enced duke  Julius  not  to  adopt  the  Formula,  There  were  various  ne- 
gotiations with  him  and  his  theologians,  to  remove  these  difficulties ;  and 
particularly  in  the  year  1583,  a  convention  of  theologians  from  the  electo- 
ral Palatinate,  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  and  Brunswick,  was  held  at  Qued- 
linburg  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  this  dissent :  but  Julius  remained 
inflexible  in  his  purpose,  and  wished  to  have  the  cause  of  the  Formula  re- 
ferred to  a  council  of  the  whole  Lutheran  church. (54) 

§  43.  In  Saxony  itself,  not  a  few  detested  in  their  hearts,  that  Formula 
which  llu^y  subscribed  with  their  hands ;  holding  fast  the  doctrines  which 
they  had  received  from  Melancihon  and  his  friends.  And  these, — on  the 
death  of  Augustus  and  the  accession  of  Christian  L,  who  from  his  child- 
hood had  been  imbued  with  the  milder  sentiments  of  Melancihon,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  too  friendly  to  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  Swiss — 
afain  lifted  up  their  heads,  and  seemed  to  be  plotting  against  the  Formula 
of  Concord,  in  order  to  open  the  way  for  Calvinistic  opinions  and  regula- 
tions to  be  introduced  among  the  Saxons.  And  they  found  much  support 
from  men  of  the  first  rank,  and  especially  from  Nicholas  CrelU  the  prime 
minister  of  state.  Through  their  influence,  first  some  laws  were  enacted 
which  might  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  to  acquiesce  in  the  contem- 
plated  revolution ;  and  then,  in  the  year  1591,  the  formula  of  exorcism  as 
it  is  called,  was  required  to  be  omitted  in  the  administration  of  baptism. (55) 
Moreover,  not  only  was  there  a  new  Grerman  catechism  published,  which 
was  favourable  to  the  designs  of  these  patrons  of  the  Reformed  doctrines, 
but  likewise  a  new  edition  of  the  German  Bible  with  the  notes  of  Henry 
Salmuth,  adapted  to  the  object  in  contemplation,  was  prepared  in  1591  at 


(64)  See  Leonh.  Hutter*9  Concordia  con- 
cow,  cap  xlv.,  p.  1051.  Pkil.  Jul.  Reht- 
meyer't  Braunschweig.  Kirchenhistorie,  yol. 
iii.,  ch.  viii.,  aecc.  1,  p.  483,  and  the  wri- 
ters mentioned  by  Christ.^  Matth.  Pfaff,  de 
Actifl  et  scriptta  eccleaia  Wiirtemberg.,  p. 
82,  and  in  his  Historia  litteiar.  Theolog., 
pt.  ii.,  p.  423.  On  the  conference  at  Qued- 
linburg  and  its  Acts,  see  also  the  Danische 
Bibliotbek,  part  viii.,  p.  595,  dec.  [The 
court  appears  to  have  been  actuated  in  this 
matter,  by  political  considerations.  For  the 
objections  of  the  theologians  to  the  Farrrm- 
la,  might  admit  an  answer.  The  first  ob- 
jection, respecting  the  discrepance  between 
the  printed  and  the  written  copies  of  the 
Fonvmio,  was  founded  on  fact.  There 
really  were  words  and  phrases  interpolated 
in  some  of  the  statements,  which  were  not 
in  the  written  copy.  The  other  party  did 
not  deny  th«  fact;  but  said,  tney  were 
mioote  things,  and  not  alterations  of  the 
doctrine,  but  merely  changes  in  the  phrase- 
olosy,  introduced  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity. 
And  this  was  actually  troe.  Dr,  Motheim 
once  compared  the  subscribed  copy  with 
the  printed ;  and,  as  be  asserted,  the  doc- 


trine in  both  was  the  same.  So  that  if  they 
had  been  disposed,  they  might  easily  have 
compromised  this  point.  So  also  the  two 
other  points  were  not  so  very  important. 
The  Helmstadt  theologians  would  not  con- 
cede the  ubiquity :  yet  they  held  it  possible 
that  CkriBt,  as  man,  should  be  in  various 
places  at  the  same  time.  .  Now,  bow  far  is 
one  who  concedes  this,  from  believing  the 
ubiquity  1  The  grand  difficalty  was  this.  ' 
The  electoral  Saxons  had,  in  the  whole  bu- 
siness, assumed  too  much  to  themselves, 
and  had  acted  as  lawgivers  to  the  church. 
It  was  perceived  that  if  this  matter  was  al- 
lowed to  pass  thus,  the  elector  of  Saxony 
would  personate  the  pope,  and  his  principal 
clergy  the  cardinals;  and  they  would  in 
future  prescribe  laws  to  the  whole  Lutheran 
church.  They  would  therefore  maintain, 
against  the  Saxons,  their  right  to  think  for 
themselves  in  matters  of  religion,  and  would 
show,  that  they  conceded  to  Saxony  the 
direction  of  religious  affairs,  only  under  cer- 
tain restrictions. — ScA/.] 

(55)  See  Jo.  Melckior  Kraft's  Geschichte 
dor  ExoEcismi,  p.  401,  dtc. 
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Dresden.  And  as  violent  commotions  and  seditions  of  the  people  now 
broke  out  every  where,  the  government  animadverted  severely  on  those 
ministers  of  religion  who  opposed  the  designs  of  the  court.  But  the  sud. 
den  death  of  Christian^  which  took  place  this  very  year,  frustrated  all  these 
machinations.  The  theologians  by  whom  the  business  had  been  princi- 
pally managed,  were,  after  the  death  of  the  elector,  punished  with  impris- 
onment and  exile ;  and  CreU  the  prime  director  of  it,  received  in  1601  the 
fruit  of  his  temerity,  by  being  brought  to  a  capital  punishment.  (56) 

§  44.  At  the  end  of  the  century,  Samuel  Huber  a  Swiss  of  Bern,  indis- 
erectly  awakened  a  new  controversy  at  Wittemberg  where  he  taught  the- 
ology. Fired  with  hatred  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees, 
he  maintained,  that  the  whole  human  race  were  from  eternity  elected  of 
God  to  salvation  ;  and  he  accused  his  colleagues,  together  with  all  tlie  di- 
vines of  the  Lutheran  church,  of  being  Calvinists ;  because  they  taught 
that  those  only  are  elected,  whom  God  foresaw  would  die  in  faith.  Learn- 
ed  men  are  at  this  day  agreed,  that  Huber  swerved  from  the  common  Lu- 
theran doctrine,  in  words  rather  than  in  meaning :  for  what  the  Lutherans 
maintain  respecting  the  love  of  God  as  embracing  the  whole  human  race, 
and  excluding  no  one  absolutely  from  eternal  salvation,  this  he  would  ex. 
plain  in  a  new  manner  and  in  new  phraseology.  But  this  age  having 
learned  from  numerous  examples,  that  new  phraseology  and  new  modes  of 
explaining  doctrines  produced  as  lasting  and  as  pernicious  disturbance  as 
new  errors,  urged  Huber  to  adopt  the  old  and  universal  method  of  teach- 
ing, in  preference  to  his  own.  And  when  he  declared  that  he  could  not 
do  so,  and  his  patrons  here  and  there  threatened  to  produce  disturbance, 
he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  office,  and  go  into  exile. (57)  ^ 

§  45.  That  the  controversies  here  recounted,  and  others  of  less  magni- 
tude,  were  very  injurious  to  the  public  interests  of  the  church  founded  by 
Luther^  no  one  who  is  well  informed  in  the  history  of  those  times,  will  deny. 
The  method  also  of  discussing  and  terminating  controversies,  in  that  age, 
if  estimated  according  to  the  modem  views  of  good  men,  contained  much 
that  was  inconsistent  with  equity,  moderation,  and  charity.  And  while 
they  are  unjust,  who  load  with  reproaches  the  authors  of  those  evils,  indis- 
criminately, and  boldly  pronounce  them  destitute  of  all  reason  and  all  vir- 
tue ;  those  as  still  more  unjust,  who  cast  all  the  blame  on  the  victors,  and 
pronounce  the  vanquished  to  be  saints  and  deserving  of  a  better  fate. 
That  men  recently  led  out  of  the  thickest  darkness  into  the  light,  should 
not  at  once  discern  and  distinguish  all  objects,  as  they  are  able  to  do  who 
have  long  been  in  the  light,  is  not  at  all  strange.     Besides,  that  was  an  un- 

(56)  See  Godfr^  ArnMt  Kirchen-und  crte  and  election^  as  equivalent  to  gracitnu 
Ketzerhistorie,  pt.  ii.,  book  xvi.,  ch.  xxxii.,  invitation.  This  he  supposed,  in  ihe  eter- 
p.  863,  and  the  writers  mentioned  by  Herm,  nal  counsels  of  God,  extended  to  all  men 
A»can.  Engelcken,  Diss,  de  Nic.  Crellio,  equally,  and  without  distinction.  But  to 
ejusque  supplicio  :   Hostoch,  1724.  make  their  calling  and  election  sure^  they 

(57)  The  writers  on  this  controversy  are  must  repent  and  believe ;  which,  he  sup- 
mentioned  by  Christ.  Matth.  Pfaff^  Intro-  posed,  the  greater  part  of  mankind  teUl  not 
ductio  in  Histor.  litterar  Thcolog.,  pt.  ii.,  cfo,  and  of  course  will  be  damned  to  all 
lib.  iii.,  p.  431,  &c.  [See, .in  particular,  eternity.  This  he  expressly  stated  in  the 
Godfr.  Arnold's  Kirchcn-und  Ketzerhisto-  confession  of  his  faith,  which  he  published  in 
rie,  book  xvi.,  ch.  xxx.,  vol.  i.,  p.  952,  &c.  1595.  See-  Arnold,  1.  c,  p.  953,  and 
It  must  not  be  supposed  by  the  incautio^na  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reform., 
reader,  that  Huber  believed  in  the  final  sal-  vol.  iv.,  p.  664. — Tr.y 

vation  of  all  men.     He  used  the  words  de- 
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polished  age,  and  one  that  not  only  tolerated  but  applauded  many  things  in 
morals  and  in  the  modes  Of  living,  acting,  and  Contending,  which  modem 
times,  improved  by  experience  and  education,  disapprove  and  reject.  But 
with  what  views  and  intentions  the  individuals  contended,  whether  they 
acted  nmliciously  or  ingenuously  and  in  good  faith,  belongs  not  to  us  to 
decide,  but  to  Him  who  knows  the  hearts  of  men. 

§  46.  Ihe  theologians  among  the  Lutherans,  who  illustrated  the  various 
branches  of  sacred  learning,  form  a  very  long  list.  Besides  Luther  and 
Mclancilu>n^  who  excelled  all  the  rest  in  genius  and  learning,  the  more  dis- 
tinguislied  were,  Hieronymus  Wetter,  Martin  Chemnitz,  John  Brentius,  MaU 
thias  Flaciusy  Urban  Regius,  George  Major,  Nicholas  Amsdorf,  Erasmus 
Sarcerius,  John  Maithesius,  John  Wigand,  Francis  Lambert,  James  Andrea, 
David  ChytrcBus,  Nicholas  Selnecker,  Martin  Bucer,  Paul  Fagius,  Casper 
Cruciger,  Victorin  Strigelius,  Cyriacus  Spangenberg,  Matthew  Judex,  Tiele- 
mann  Heshusius,  Joachim  Westphal,  John  Mpinus,  Andrew  Osiander,  and 
many  others.(58) 


CHAPTER  II 

BISTORT  OP  THE  SEFOEMED  CHUBCH. 

^  1.  General  Character  of  the  Reformed  Church. — ^  2.  Causes  of  (his  Character.— 
(f  3.  Origin  of  this  Church. — ^  4.  Zwinglian  Contests  respecting  the  Lord^s  Supper.-— 
i  5.  History  of  them,  till  Luther's  Death. — ^  6.  Transactions  after  his  Death. — ^  7. 
Controverey  respecting  Predestination. — ^  8.  The  Height  of  it. — ^  9.  Two  Periods  in 
liie  early  History  of  this  Church. — $  10.  Points  of  Difference  between  the  Swiss  and 
the  Lutherans. — ^  11.  John  Calvin  a  principal  Founder  of  this  Church.~<(  12.  The 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  inculcated  by  Calvm. — ^  13.  All  the  Reformed  did  not  em* 
brace  his  Views. — ^  14.  Progress  of  this  Church  in  Germany. — ^  15.  Progress  in 
France. — ^  10.  Progress  in  England  and  Scotland. — ^  17.  Rise  of  the  Puritans. — ^  18, 
19.  Their  Opinions. — ^  20.  Their  Fundamental  Principles. — ^  21.  Sects  among  them. 
Brownists.— ^  22.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church.—^  23.  Reformed  Church  of  Poland. 
^  24.  The  Bohemian  Brethren. — ^  26.  Waldensians :  Hungarians:  Transylvanians.-^ 
i  26.  Churches  which  joined  the  Reformed. — ^  27.  Divenity  among  the  Reformed. — 
i  28.  Their  Doctrines. — ^  29.  Their  Dissent  from  the  Lutherans. — ^  30.  Importance 
of  the  Difference. — ^  31.  Ecclesiastical  Power. — $  82.  Organization  of  the  Church. — 
^  33  Church  Discipline.— 4  34.  Stote  of  Learning.— ^  35.  Biblical  Expositors.-^  36. 
Dogmatic  Theology. — 4  87.  Practical  Tbeoloffy.— ^  38.  Calvin's  Contest  with  the 
Spiritual  Libertines.— 4  39.  His  Contests  with  the  Genevans. — ^  40.  Castalio. — ^  41. 
Bolsec. — ^  42.  Ochin. — (  43,  44.  Contiorersy  between  the  Puritans  and  the  Episco- 
palians. 

§  1.  Thb  church  which  chooses  to  be  called  the  Reformed,  or  the  Evan^ 
geUeal  Reformed  church,  and  which  was  formerly  by  its  opposers  called 
the  Zvnnglian  or  the  CalvimsUc  church,  and  is  now  by  many  called  the 

(68)  For  an  account  of  these,  Melehicr  anteij  written,  with  care,  in  onr  ege ;  e.  g. 

Adam*s  Vita  Theologorum,  the  historical  the  life  of  Hiercnymug  Weller,  by  'Laemmel, 

and  literary  [and  biographical]  Dictionaries,  otFlachu  by  RiUer,  of  Heshunus  and  Sftan^ 

Lewu  Eliet  du  Pin\t  Bibliotheqne  des  An-  genherg  by  Leuckfeld,  of  Fagiut  by  Feuer* 

teun  separ^s  de  la  communion  de  PEglise  ftn,  of  Chytrcnu  by  Schutze,  of  Westphal  by 

Romaine,   and  othera,  may  be   consulted.  Am.  Grevius,  of  Bueer  by  Verporten,  of 

Hba  liTei  of  many  of  them  haTt  been  sep-  JBpimu  by  Greviu$,  dec. 
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Calvinistic  Refo77ned,{l)  differs  in  character  from  nearly  all  others.  For 
all  otiiers  stand  united  by  the  bond  of  a  common  system  of  doctrine  and 
discipline ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Reformed  church.  It  neither 
holds  to  one  system  of  faith,  for  it  has  many  creeds  considerably  variant ; 
nor  adopts  the  same  modes  and  forms  of  worship ;  nor  has  it  every  where 
the  same  constitution  and  government.  Of  course,  this  church  does  not 
require  of  its  ministers,  that  they  should  all  hold  and  teach  the  same 
things ;  but  allows  very  many  points  of  doctrine  and  those  of  no  little  con. 
sequence  to  be  variously  stated  and  explained,  provided  the  great  first  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  piety  remain  inviolate.  This  church  may  therefore 
be  called  a  great  community,  made  up  of  various  kinds  of  churches ; 
which  the  moderation  of  all  in  tolerating  dissent,  keeps  from  splitting  into 
various  sects.  (2) 

§  2.  Such  was  not  the  original  character  of  this  church,  but  it  was 
thrown  into  this  state  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  The  Swiss  with 
whom  it  originated,  and  especially  John  Calvin  who  was  the  second  father 
of  it,  spared  no  pains  to  bring  all' the  congregations  that  united  with  them, 
to  adopt  the  same  forms  of  faith  and  practice  and  the  same  mode  of  gov- 
ernment ;  and  while  they  looked  upon  the  Lutherans  as  brethren  that 
were  in  error,  they  were  not  disposed  to  grant  indulgence  and  impunity 
themselves,  nor  were  they  willing  their  associates  should  grant  it,  to  those 
who  openly  favoured  the  Lutheran  views  of  the  Lord's  supper,  the  person 


(1)  [In  England  and  America,  the  term 
Reformed  is  commonly  applied  to  all  the 
diiferent  sects,  which  in  this  century  separa- 
ted from  the  Komish  church ;  and  the  term 
Protestant  is  used  with  the  same  latitude. 
But  the  Lutheran  writers  use  the  term 
Reformed,  lo  denote  all  the  larger  sects  ex- 
cept their  own,  which  separated  from  the 
Romish  church  during  this  centazy.  In 
this  senile  Dr.  Moaheim  here  uses  it.  It 
would  have  been  more  accurate  howevef, 
bad  he  said  the  Reformed  Ckurchea ;  for 
the  sects  he  includes,  do  not  pretend  to  be 
one  church  or  one  eccletiaaticM  body.  They 
are,  and  they  profess  to  be,  as  distmct  from 
each  other,  as  any  or  all  of  them  are  from 
the  Lutheran  church.  See  the  following 
note.— Tr] 

(2)  [**  These  obseryationa  are  designed  to 
give  the  Lutheran  church  an  air  of  unity, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Reformed. 
But  there  is  a  real  fallacy  in  this  specious 
representation  of  things.  The  Reformed 
church,  when  considered  in  the  true  extent 
of  the  term  Reformed,  comprehends  all 
those  religious  communities  that  separated 
themselves  from  the  church  of  Rome,  and, 
in  this  sense,  includes  the  Lutheran  church, 
aa  well  as  the  others.  And  even  when  this 
epithet  is  used  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
munity founded  by  Luther,  it  represents, 
not  a  single  chuich,  as  the  Episcopal,  Pres- 
byterian, or  Independent,  but  ratoer  a  col- 
lection  of  churches ;  which,  though  they  be 
inviaibly  united  by  a  belief  and  profession  of 


the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity 
yet  frequent  separate  places  of  worship 
and  have  each  a  visible  centre  of  externa 
union  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  is  form- 
ed by  certain  peculiarities  in  their  respect^ 
ive  rules  of  public  worship  and  ecclesiaati- 
tal  government.  An  attentive  eiamination 
of  the  discipline,  polity,  and  worship  of  the 
churches  of  England,  Scotland,  Holland, 
and  Stpitzerland,  will  set  this  matter  in  the 
clearest  light.  The  first  of  these  churches, 
being  governed  by  bishops,  and  not  admit- 
ting the  valadity  of  Presbyterian  ordination, 
difiers  from  the  other  three,  more  than  any 
of  these  differ  from  each  other.  There  are, 
however,  peculiarities  of  government  and 
worship,  that  distinguish  the  church  of  Hol- 
land from  that  of  Scotland,  The  institution 
of  deacons,  the  use  of  forms  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  sacramenta,  an  ordinary  form 
of  prayer,  the  obsen-ation  of  the  festivals 
of  Christmas,  Easter,  Ascension  Day,  and 
Whitsuntide,  are  established  in  the  Dutch 
church;  and  it  is  wall  known,  that  the 
church  of  Scotland  differs  from  it  extremely 
in  these  respects. — But  after  all,  to  what 
does  the  pretended  uniformity  among  the 
Lutherans  amount  \  are  not  some  of  the 
Lutheran  churches  governed  by  bishops, 
while  others  are  ruled  by  elders  1  It  shall 
moreover  be  shovni  in  its  proper  place,  that, 
even  in  point  of  doctrine,  the  Lutheran 
churches  are  not  so  very  remarkable  for 
their   uniformity." — Mad.] 
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of  Christ,  predestination,  and  the  kindred  subjects. (2*)l  But  when  fierce 
contests  arose  in  Britain,  both  respecting  the  form  of  church  government, 
and  respecjting  rites  and  some  other  subjects,  between  what  were  called 
the  Episc^lians  and  the  PuHianSf  it  seemed  to  be  necessarjr  to  expand 
the  arms  of  the  church,  and  to  reckon  among  genuine  brethren  such  as 
might  deviate  from  the  opinions  and  the  regulations  of  the  Grenevans. 
And  after  the  Synod  of  Dort,  much  greater  moderation  ensued.  For  al- 
thouffh  the  opinions  of  the  Arminians  were,  rejected  and  condemned,  they 
found  their  way  into  the  minds  of  great  numbers.  The  English  church, 
in  the  time  of  Charles  L,  publicly  renounced  the  opinions  of  Calvin  respect- 
ing the  divine  decrees  ;{d)  and  studied  entire  conformity  with  the  opinions 
aad  practices  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  Some  German  churches 
dared  not  publicly  assent  entirely  to  the  Genevan  views,  lest  they  should 
be  declarea  to  have  cut  themselves  ofi*  from  the  privileges  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession.  Finally,  the  French  exiles  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
milder  views,  and  had  philosophized  in  the  free  manner  of  their  country, 
men,  having  become  dispersed  over  the  whole  Keformed  world,  by  their 
eloquence  and  their  talents  allured  many  to  imitate  them.  All  these  and 
some  oth^r  circumstances  have  gradually  instilled  such  a  spirit  of  gentle^ 
ness  and  patience,  that  at  the  present  day  all,  except  such  as  either  adhei^ 
to  the  Roman  pontiff  or  fiercely  defend  the  errors^  of  the  Socinians,  Ana. 
baptists,  or  Quakers,  can  hold  their'  place  among  the  members  of  the  re* 
formed  church.  This  has  taken  place  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  against 
the  opposition  of  many ;  but  they  are  far  inferior  ip  numbers  and  influence 
to  the  others,  who  suppose  there  are  but  few  things  necessary  to  be  be- 
lieved in  order  to  salvation,  who  allow  many 'doctrines  to  be  variously  ex- 
plained, and  who  wish  to  extend  the  Reformed  church  as  widely  as  possi- 
ble.(4) 


S(2*)  Thi<  sentence  in  connexion  with  what 
lows,  seems  to  charge  the  Reformed  of  this 
century  with  excommonicatinff  the  Lutherans 
as  heretics,  or  with  refusing  to  have  any  Chris-; 
tian  fellowcship  with  them  so  long  as  they  re- . 
tained  their  peculiar  opinions.  Venism  ta- 
men  et  4mpunitatem  nee  ipei  dabant,  nee  a 
sois  daii  Tolebant  illis,  6lc.  But  on  what 
grounds  can  Dr.  Mosheim  assert  this  1  That 
tae  Reformed  would  not  give  up  their  own  be- 
lief, nor  admit  that  ihe  Lutherans  were  free 
fiom  all  error,  is  ceruin.  But  that  they  re- 
fused all  communion  with  their  Lutheran 
brethren,  is,  I  beliere,  the  direct  opposite  of 
the  truth.  In  the  conference  at  Marpurg  in 
1529,  of  which  some  notice  is  given  aboTO, 
p.  37,  note  (46),  and  p.  48,  ^  27,  the  Reform-, 
ed  divines  begged  the  Lotherans  to  allow  them 
mutually  to  regard  each  other  as  brethren,  not-' 
withstanding  their  diflerence  in  opinion  as  to 
the  eucharist .  But  iMlher  absolutely  refused. 
See  the  statements  of  .Melancthon,  Bucer, 
and  others  quoted  by  R.  Hotfnnian^  Histo- 
ria  Sacramenteria,  pt.  ii.,  p.  181,  133,  186, 
186.  So  also  Calvin  in  the  vear  1546,  ex- 
pressly declared,  that  the  Lutherans  snd  the 
Reformed  ought  not  to  separate  frokn  each 
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other,  and  to  call  each  other  heretics,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difference  between  them  in  re- 
gard to  the  real  presence.  See  HotvmiaMj  . 
1.  c:,  p.  81 1.  And  in  the  year  1631,  the  sub- 
ject came  before  the  Reformed  national  Syn- 
od-of  France  at  Lyons;, and  they  decided 
explicitly,  that  their  churches  might  consists 
ently  admit  open  and  avowed  Lutherans  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  members  in  their  re- 
spective bodies.  See  Jo.  Aymont  Synodes 
Nationaux  des  Esl.  Ref.  de  mnce»  tome  ii., 

S.  500,  SiQ.f  in  Sdnr^eckht  Kiichengesch.  seit 
er  Ref.',  vol.  v.,  p.  IH.  See  also  cent 
xvii.,  sect,  ii.,  pt  ii.,  ch.  i.,  ^  4.,  p.  358,  dice., 
of  this  vol— TV.] 

(8)  [**  Manv  members  of  the  church  of 
England,  with  archbishop  Laud  at  their 
head,  did,  indeed,  propagate 'the  doctrines 
of  ilnmmiM,  both  in  their  pulpits,  and  in 
their  writings.  But  it  is  not  accurate  to 
say  that  the  Ckmreh  of  England  renounced 
puUififyj  in  that  reign,  the  opinions  of  Cal- 
vin. See  tiiis  matter  farther  discussed,  in 
the  note  (m),  [note  (49)],  cent.  xviL,  sec 
ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  ^  20.'*— itfoe/.] 

(4)  There  has  niyer  yet  been  published  a 
fidl  and  accurate  History  of  the  Refomied 
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§  3.  The  founder  of  the  Reformed  church  was  Ulric  Ztoingle,  a  Swisa^ 
an  acute  man  and  a  lover  of  truth. (5)  He  not  only  wished  to  have 
many  things  suppressed  in  the  public  worship  and  in  the  churches,  which 
Luifter  thought  might  be  borne  witli,  images  for  instance,  altars,  candles, 
tlie  formuUi  of  exorcism,  the  private  [auricular]  confession  of  sine,  dec,  and 
prescribed  the  most  simple  forms  of  worship  ;  but  he  likewise  taught  on 
some  points  of  doctrine,  in  particular  respecting  the  Lord's  supper,  very 
difForcntly.from  Luther.  And  those  who  laboured  with  him  in  banishing 
the  p(i])ish  suprrslitions  among  the  Swiss,  approved  these  singular  opinions 
of  Zwivglc.  From  these  men,  all  the  churches  of  Switzerland  which 
separated  from  the  Romish  communion,  received  those  opinions.  From 
Switzerland,  by  the  preaching  and  writings  of  his  pupils  and  friends,  the 
same  tenrts  spread  among  the  neighbouring  nations.  Thus  the  Reformed 
church  of  which  Zwingle  was  the  parent,  was  at  first  small  and  of  limited 
extent,  but  by  degrees  became  an  extensive  body. 

§  4.  Tlie  principal  cause  of  the  separation  of  the  Lutherans  from  the 
Swiss,  was  Zicingle^s  doctrine  concerning  the  Lord's  supper.  While  Im- 
ther  maintained  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly,  though  in  an 
inexplicable  manner,  present  in  the  lioly  supper,  and  are  presented  along  with 
the  bread  and  wine  in  that  ordinance,  Zwingh  held  on  the  contrary  that 
the_  bread  and  wine  are  only  signs  and  symbols  of  the  absent  body  and 
blood  of  Christ ;  and  he  so  taught  in  his  public  writings,  from  the  year 
1524  onward.  (6)  The  next  year,  John  CEcolampadiuSf  a  theologian  of 
Basil  and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  that  age,  did  the  same  thing.  (7) 
Both  were  opposed  by  Luther  and  his  friends,  and  esoecially  by  the  Swa- 
bians,  with  great  firmness  and  resolution.  Fhilip  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
fearing  mucli  injury  to  the  incipient  cause  of  the  Protestants  from  these 
contests,  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  them  by  a  conference  held  at  Mar- 
purg  in  t)ie  year  1529,  between  Zioingle,  Luther,  and  some  others.  But 
he  could  obtain  only  a  truce,  not  a  peace.  Luther  and  Zwingle  came  to 
agreement  on  many  points ;  but  the  controversy  respecting  the  Lord's 
supper,  was  left  for  God  and  time  to  heal. (8) 

§  6.  Zwingle  had  but  just  settled  his  church,  when,  in  the  year  1530,  he  fell 
in  a  battle  of  the  Zurichers  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Swiss,  the  defenders 
of  the  old  religion.     He  marched  out  to  this  war^  not  for  the  purpose  of 

church.   Abraham  Sculutua  would  have  gir-        (6)  Yet  before  th&t  year,  Zwingh  had  to 

en  ueone,  down  to  his  times,  in  his  Annaies  believed  and  taught,  in  private.    Seo  Dan. 

Evangelii  renovati:  but  only  a  very  small  Gerdet^  Hiscoria  Evangelii  renovati,  lorn. 

lArtof  that  work  has  been  preserved.     The-  i..  Append.,  p.  228. 

od!(jre  Has(BU9,  who  projected  Annaies  £c-        (7)  See  Jo.  Conrad  FuuHxn,  Centuria  i. 

clesie  Reformatae,  was  cut  off  by  a  prema-  Epist.  tbeol.  Reformatorom,  p.  31,  36,  44, 

ture  death.     Jam^x  B<M7ia^«*«  famous  work,  49,  &c.     [See  also,  aboTe,  sect,  i.,  ch.  ii., 

which  was  last  published,  Rotterdam,  1725,  p.  35,  and  note  (45). — TrJ\ 
2  vols.  4to,  entitled:  Histotre  de  la  Reli-        (8)  Ahrah.  Ruchat,  Histoirede  laRefor- 

gion  des  Eglises  Reform^es,  is  not  a  histo-  mation  de  la  Swisse,  toI.   i.,  passim,  vol. 

ry  of  this  church,  but  merely  shows  that  the  ii.,  livr.  ri.,  p.  468,  dec.    Jo.  Henry  Hoi' 

peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  church  tinger's  Helvetische  Kirchengeschichte,  pt. 

are  not  novel  but  veiy  ancient,  and  have  iii.,  lib.  vi.,  p.  27,  51,  &c.,  p.  483.     Vol. 

been  held  in  all  ages  of  the  church.     Lnds  Em,  Loscker^  Historia  Motuum,  pt.  i.,  cap. 

Maimbourg^s   Histoire   du    Calvinisme   is  ii.,  iii.,  p.  55,   dec,,  cap.  ti.,  p.  143,  dec. 

filled  with  innumerable  errora,  and  written  Jo.  Conr.  Fueslin^s  Beytrage  aur  Schweit^ 

with  the  pen  of  partiality.  zer-Reformation.,  tom.  iv.,    p.    120,   &c., 

(5)  See  above,  sec.   i.,  History  of  the  [and  above,  p.  35,  &c.,  note  (45),  and  p.  43, 

Reformation,  p.  27,  dtc.  (}  27.— Tr.] 
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lighting,  but  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  and  comfortipg  the  soldiers,  though 
he  went  armed,  according  to  the  customs  of  his  country. (9)  After  liis 
death,  certain  good  and  moderate  men  among  the  Lutherans,  especially 
Martin  Bucer,  laboured  with  all  zeal  and  diligence,  by  exhortations,  expla- 
nations,  and  perhaps  also  by  shrouding  the  opinions  of  both  parties  in  ambig- 
uous language,  to  bring  about  a  compromise  of  some  sort.(lO)  That  those 
who  undertook  this  difficult  task  had  good  intention^  and  designs,  no  one  who 
is  himself  honest  and  candid,  will  call  in  question ;  but  whether  they  took 
the  right  and  proper  method  to  accomplish  their  object,  is  less  clear.  In 
Switzerland,  some  commotions  Resulted  from  these  movements  of  Bucer. 
For  some  refused  to  give  up  the  opinion  of  Zwingle  ;  while  others  embraced 
the  explanations  and  the  modified  views  of  Bxtcer,{\\)  But  these  commo- 
tions had  no  influence  to  bring  about  a  peace  with  Luther,  But  out  of 
Switzerland,  and  among  the  theologians  of  upper  Germany  who  had  in- 
clined  to  the  side  of  the  Swiss,  Bucer*s  efforts  to  settle  the  controversy  had 
such  effect,  that  in  the  year  1536  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Wittemberg 
and  connected  themselves  with  Luther,  abandoning  the  Swiss.(12)  The 
Swiss  he  could  not  persuade  to  do  so ;  yet  for  some  years  afterwards  the 
prospect  of  an  i^reement  was  not  absolutely  desperate.  But  in  the  year 
1544,  when  Luther  published  his  Confession  of  faith  respecting  the  hordes 
supper,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  Swiss,  the  Zurichers  the 
year  following,  publicly  defended  their  cause  against  him;' and  by  tliese 
movements  all  the  efforts  of  the  pacificators  were  rendered  nugatory.(13) 
§  6.  The  happy  death  by  which  Luther  was  removed  in  1546,  seemed 
to  dispel  this  cloud,  and  again  to  inspire  the  hope  that  a  compromise  might 
take  place.  For  Mdanclhon  and  his  friends  and  disciples  so  eagerly  de- 
sired to  have  the  Lutherans  and  Zwinglians  unite,  that  he  did  not  refuse 
even  a  dissembled  peace,  and  would  turn  every  way  to  accomplish  it.  On 
the  other  side,  John  Calvin,  a  native  of  Noyon  in  France  and  a  teacher  at 
Grcneva,  a  pian  venerated  even  by  his  enemies  for  his  genius,  learning,  el- 
oquence, and  other  endowments,  and  moreover  the  friend  of  Melancthon^ 
tempered  the  offensive  opinion  of  Zwingle,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail 
with  the  Swiss,  and  especially  with  those  of  Zurich  among  whom  his  in- 
fluence was  very  great,  to  adopt  his  views.(14)  He  rejected*  indeed  the 
idea  of  the  actual  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  holy 
supper ;  but  he  supposed,  a  certain  divine  ir^uence  from  Christ  accom- 
panied the  bread  and  wine,  to  those  who  received  them  with  full  faith  and 

'9)  Those  of  our  church,  who  formerly  tunin,ft.  i.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  i.,  p.  181,  and  pt 

rq>roached   Zwingle    and    the    Reformed  ii.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  15. 

church  with  thi9  death,  did  not  consider  the  (11)  See  Fu^Un's^  Centuria  i.  Epbtolar. 

customs  of  the  Swiss  nation  in  that  &ee.  Theo].,p.  162, 170, 181, 188, 190, 192, 216. 

For  all  the  ^wiss,  when  summoned  to  de-  (12)  LoscheryAoc.  cit.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  205. 

fend  their  country,  were  at  that  time  obliged  Ah  ok.  Ruchat,  Histoire  de  la  Reformation 

to  march,  and  not  even  the  religious  teach-  de  la  Swisse,  tome  v.,  p.  535,  6lc,    Hoi* 

ers  and  ministers  were  excused.     And  m  /tit^fr*«  HeWet.  Kirchen.,  vol.  iiL,  book  vi., 

the  very  battle  in  which  Zwingle  fell,  there  p.  702,  &c.     [See  p.  54.  above,  note.-r- Tr.] 

fell  hkewise  a  dostor  of  Bern,  Hieronymus  (13)  Lbscher,  I.  c,  pt.  ii.,  hb. .  ii.,  cap. 

Pontamis.     See  Fueslin^s  Centuria  i.  Epis-  iv.,  p.  241,  dec.    [This  Confession  is  a  dif- 

tolar.  theol.  Reformator.,  p.  84,  dec.       ^  '  ferent  work  from   Luther'' s  large   Confe** 

(10)  See  Alb.  Menon.  Yerpoorten^s  Com-  sion,  published  ih  the  year  1528. — Tr.^ 

ment.  de  Martioo  Bucero  etejus  sententia  (14)  CAm/.  itu^ujl.  <Sa/}^*«  Historiedet-. 

de  Ccena    Domini,  ^  ix.,  p.  28,  &c.,  Co-  Augsburg.  Confession,  vol.  ii.,bpok  vii.,  cK. 

baig,  1709,  8fO.    Liseher^t  Historia  Mo-  iii,p.  1075. 
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an  honest  heart :  and  to  render  this  doctrine  the  more  acceptable,  he  ex- 
pressed  it  in  nearly  the  same  phraseology  in  which  Luther  expressed  his 
doctrine.  For  it  was  the  common  error  of  all  who  assumed  the  office  of 
pacificators  in  this  contest,  or  who  attempted  to  restore  harmony,  that  they 
endeavoured  rather  to  produce  agreement  in  words  than  in  sentiment.  But 
Melancthon,  though  extremely  desirous  of  peace,  neither  had  fortitude 
enough  openly  to  engage  in  this  perilous  enterprise  ;  nor  would  his  oppo- 
sers  allow  him  tranquillity  enough,  after  the  death  of  Luther^  to  collect 
himself  and  begin  the  arduous  business.  Besides,  the  contention  which 
had  been  intermitted,  was  renewed  in  1552,  by  Joachim  Westphal^  a  pas- 
tor at  Hamburg ;  than  whom,  after  Fladus  there  was  no  more  strenuous 
▼indicator  of  the  sei^timents  of  Luther,  For  to  the  Mutual  Consent  of  the 
Genevans  and  Zurichers  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Ihp  sacrament^  he  op- 
posed a  book  written  in  the  caustic  style  of  Luther ^  entitled,  a  Farrago  of 
confused  and  discordant  opinions  respecting  the  sacred  supper  y  collected  from 
the  books  of  the  Sacramentarians ;  in  which  he  bitterly  taxed  the  Reformed 
with  their  disagreements  on  the  doctrine  of  the  supper,  and  most  earnest- 
ly contended  for  the  opinion  of  Luther.  In  a  style  no  less  harsh,  Cc^mn 
first  replied  to  him ;  and  soon  after,  some  joining  Westphal  and  others 
joining  Calvin,  the  parties  became  insensibly  excited,  and  the  contest  raged 
even  worse  than  before,  and  no  human  power  seemed  adequate  to  check 
it.(15) 

\  7,  To  these  controversies  an  immense  accession  w^is  made  afterwards, 
by  the  contest  respecting  the  decrees  of  God  in  relation  to  the  eternal  sal- 
vation of  men ;  which  was  moved  by  John  Calvin^  and  was  very  fruitful  in 
abstruse  and  dark  questions.  The  first  teachers  among  the  Swiss,  were 
so  far  from  the  views  of  those  who  hold  that  God  by  his  supreme  and  ab- 
solute sovereignty,  appointed  some  to  everlasting  joy  and  others  to  ever- 
lasting pain,  from  all  eternity,  and  without  any  regard  had  to  their  condi- 
tio"n  and  conduct,  that  they  seemed  not  far  removed  from  the  sentiments  of 
the  Pelagians  ;  nor  with  Zwingle^  did  they  hesitate  to  promise  heaven  to  all 
who  lived  according  to  right  reason.(lO)  But  Calvin  differing  widely 
from  them,  supposed  that  God  by  his  sovereign  pleasure,  assigns  to  man- 
kind their  future  condition,  and  that  his  absolute  decree  is  the  only  cause 
both  of  the'eternal  felicity  and  the  eternal  misery  of  all  men.(17)  And 
this  opinion  was  in  a  short  time,  propagated  by  his  writings  and  his  pupils 


(15)  Uischer^M-  Historia  Motuum,  pt.  ii.,  Groninffens.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  476,  477,  i 
lib.  iii.,  cap.  viii^,  p.  83,  &c.  Jo.  Afo/fer'tf  it)  teach  the  contrary ;  namely,  that  Calvin 
Cimbria  Litterata,  torn,  ill.,  p.  642,  &c.  held  the  same  opinions  as  the  first  teachers 
Arnold  Oreviu*^  Memoria  Joschimi  West-  among  the  Swiss.  But  he  may  be  refuted 
phah,  p.  62,  106,  &c.  by  what  he  himself  adduces  concemina;  the 

(16)  See  this  demonstrated  by  many  disturbances  in  Switzerland  produced  by 
proofs,  in  John  Dailli's  Apologia  pro  duabus  Calvin's  opinions. 

•  ecclesiaTum  Gallicanim  Synodis,  adversus  (17)  [This  statement  appears  quite' toe 

Frider.  Spanhemium,  pt.  iv.,  p.  946.     Jo.  strong.    Neither  Calvin  nor  Augustine  not 

Alphan,    Turettin^  Epistola  ad   antistitem  any  other  distinguished  teacher  of  the  di- 

•Ca.ntuariensem  ;    which  is  printed   in  the  yine  decrees  in  ancient  times,  maintained 

Bibltotheque  Gerinanique,  tome  xiii.,  p.  92.  that   God^s  ''absolute  decree  is  the  only 

Riek.  Simon,  Bibliotheque  Critique,  under  cai^e  of  eternal  felicity  and  eternal  misery." 

the  fictitious  name    of  Saniore,  tome  iii.,  On  the  contrary,  they  maintained  that  the 

cap.  zzviii.,^  p.  292,  298.     The  author  of  sinfulness  of  men  is  the  sole  cause  of  their 

the  French  notes  to  the  Formula  Consen-  eternal  misery.     Neither  did  ihey  suppose, 

8US  Helvetica,  p.  62,  dec.     The  very  learned  that  the  righteous  are  saved,  without  any 

'Oanid  'OerdeSf  indeed,  in  his  Miscellanea  acts  or  agency  of  their  own. — Tr.J 
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throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  Reformed,  nay,  was  added  to  the  public 
doctrines  of  the  church  in  aome  regions.  The  Italian,  Jerome  Zanchius^ 
who  was  devoted  to  the  views  of  Calvin,  first  moved  sad  controversy  on 
this  subject  at  Strasburg,  in  the  year  1560 ;  and  the  controversy  soon 
grew  to  such  a  height  in  the  hands  of  various  persons,  that  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  this,  or  the  former  controversy  respecting  the  Lord's 
supper,  contributed  most  to  exasperate  feelings  and  to  confirm  the  schism 
[between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed].(18) 

§  8.  The  only  prospect  remaining  to  the  Helvetians,  that  these  animos- 
ities would  be  calmed  and  these  great  contests  subside,  depended  on  the 
Saxons,  the  pupils  and  followers  of  Melanctfum^  who  after  his  death,  as  it 
was  well  known,  laboured  to  find  out  some  means  of  reconciliation.  But 
being  destitute  of  a  leader  of  forecast,  who  could  seiie>  favourable  opportu- 
nities, they  applied  remedies  to  the  apparently  mortal  wound  which  render- 
ed it  absolutely  incurable.  For  while  they*  as  has  been  stated,  endeavour- 
ed by  means  of  certain  publications,  to  corrupt  the  public  teachers  and  the 
youth,  or  at  least  to  induce  them  to  tolerate  the  opinions  of  the  Swiss, 
they  drew  ruin  upon  themselves  and  their  project,  and  gave  occasion  for 
the  formation  of  the  noted  Formula  of  Concord,  which  corfdemned  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformed  respecting  the  sacred  supper  and  the  person  of 
Christ.  And  this,  being  received  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Lutherans 
among  their  rules  of  faith,  wa3  an  insurmountable  obsta<^le  to  all  efforts  of 
the  pacificators. 

§  9.  Thus  far  we  have  attended  to  the  origin,  causes,  and  progress  of 
the. schism,  which  separated  the  Reformed  from  the  Lutherans.  We  must 
next  look  into  the  internal  state,  the  history,  and  the  growth  of  the  Reform* 
ed  church.  The  history  of  the  Reformed  body  during  this  century,  should 
be  divided  into  two  periods ;  of  which  the  ^rst  extends  from  the  year 
1519,  when  Zwingle  began  to  form  a  church  separate  from  the  Romish 
community,  on  to  the  time  when  John  Calvin  settled  at  Geneva,  and  ob- 
tained an  absolute  ascendency  among  the  Reformed.  The  latter  period 
embraces  the  remainder  of  the  century.  In  the  first  period,  the  church, 
(which  afterwards  assumed  the  title  of  Reformed,  in  imitation  of  their 
neighbours  the  French,  who  distinguished  themselves  from  the  Roman 
Catholics  by  this  title),  was  of  no  great  extent,  being  almost  confined  to 
Switzerland.  Some  AmaXi  states  indeed  in  the  adjacent  countries  of  Swa- 
bia  and  Alsace,  as  Strasburg  and  a  few  others,  adhered  to  the  side  of  the 
Swiss  :(19)  but  these  in  the  year  1536,  by  the  influence  of  Bucer,  aban- 
doned the  Swiss,  reverted  back  to  the  Saxon  commuhity  and  became  rec- 

(18)  See  Loscher'9  Historia  Motaum,  religion;  Memminffen  and  Lindau,  which 
pC.  iii ,  lib.  T.,  cap.  ii',  p.  27,  &e.,  cap.  z.,  p.  with  Stiaaburg  and  Constance,  at  first  re- 
327.  Salig*8  Historie  der  Augsburg.  Con-  fused  to  subscnbe  to  the  Augsburg  Confea- 
fesaion.Tol.  i.^book  ii.,  ch.  ziii.,|).  441,  &c.  aion,  and  presented  a  sepsrate  one  called 

(19)  [Among  these  states,  besides  Stras-  Tetrapolilana,  (that  of  the  four  cities).  But 
bnig  where  Wolfgang  Fabricius,  Cajnto,  all  these  were  persuaded  by  Bucer,  to  sub- 
aijMl  Martin  Bueer  were  entirely  on  Zvtn-  scribe  to  the  Augsburg  confession,  and  to 
gU^M  side,  were  the  following  :  Keutlingcn,  accept  the  Wittenberg  agreement.  In 
where  the  pastor  Conrad  Herman  was  of  Strasburg  especially,  the  Reformed  lost  aH 
ZwvngWs  opinion  ;  Ulm,  where  the  preach-  public  offices,  after  the  contests  of  Jerome 
ttt  Cmrad  SomiiUy  and  ConsUnce,  where  Zanchhu  with  John  Marhach,  John  Sturm, 
Ambrose  Blauer  adhered  to  Bucer ;  Augs-  and  John  Pappus  ;  and  their  community  at 
burg,  where  Martin  Cellarius  and  Wdf-  last  fell  to  the  ground.  See  Loscher's  His- 
gang  MuscuiuM  adhered  to  the  Reformed  toriaMotuum.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  283,  dtc. — Schl.1 
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onciled  with  LufJier.  The  other  churches  that  revolted  from  the  Romish 
pontiff,  had  either  embraced  openly  the  sentiments  of  Luther,  or  were 
composed  of  persons  of  diverse  sentiments,  who  may  be  considered  as  of 
neither  party.  And  within  these  narrow  limits,  the  church  collected  by 
the  efforts  of  Zwingle,  would  perhaps  have  remained  stationary,  had  not 
John  Calvin  arisen.  For  as  the  Swiss  are  contented  with  theit  own  coun. 
try,  and  not  solicitous  to  extend  their  empire,  so  they  seemed  not  anxious 
for  the  extension  of  their  church.  (20) 

i\  10.  In  this  first  age  of  the  Reformed  church,  nothing  else  separated 
rom  tlie  Lutheran,  but  the  controversy  respecting  the  Lord's  supper : 
out  of  which  arose  another,  respecting  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ ;  which 
however  the  whole  Lutheran  church  never  made  its  own  controversy. 
For  when  the  Swabian  divines  in  their  disputes  with  the  Swiss,  drew  an 
argument  in  proof  of  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in 
the  sacred  supper,  from  the  doctrine  of  the  communication  of  the  divine 
attributes  {omnipresence  in  j)articular)  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  in 
consequence  of  the  hypostatic  union  ;(21)  the  Swiss,  to  meet  this  argu- 


(20)  [Dr.  Moshtim  is  still  blinded  by  his 
theory  of  the  unity  of  the  Rffonncd  church  ; 
on  which  remarks  were  made  in  notes  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  chapter.  He  seems  moreover  in 
this  sectioi)i  to  represent  what  he  calls  the 
Reformed  church  as  being  originally  a  little 
schismatic  body  of  Helvetians,  headed  by 
Zwingle  and  a  few  other  obstinate  men  whose 
influence  did  not  extend  far,  while  the  mass 
of  those  who  forsook  the  Romish ,  church 
were  disposed  to  follow  after  Luther,  This 
schismatic  body  was  also  long  held  in  check 
by  the  Lutherans,  and  several  portions  of  it 
had  been  actually  reclaimed,  when  John  Cal- 
vin arose,  infused  into  it  s6me  new  errors, 
and  spread  it  far  and  wide  in  many  countries. 
Such  is  the  view  given  by  Mosheim.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  while  the  Reformation  was 
goin^  on,  simultaneously,  in  most  countries 
of  Europe,  under  different  leaders,  all  ac- 
tuated by  a  similar  zeal  for  detecting  and  ex- 
posing the  errors  of  the  Romish  church, 
when  the  pt^ish  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion  came  under  their  review,  it  was  gener- 
ally seen  to  be  absurd  and  untenable.  But 
when  Luther'' a  attention  was  called  to  this 
subject,  by  some  of  his  associates  that  were 
in  advance  of,  him  on  this  point,  he  could  sec 
no  objection  to  admitting  the  real  or  bodily 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist ;  and  he 
would  therefore  tolerate  no  other  change  in 
this  doctrine  but  the  substitution  of  contub- 
stanttalion  instead  of  transubstantiaiion. 
This  led  to  bitter  contention,  and  to  actual 
sofaism  smong  the  reformers.  Luther  would 
hold  no  fellowship  with  such  as  denied  the 
real  presence  ;  and  so  great  was  his  influence 
and  aaihority,  that  he  actually  arrested  the 
progress  of  reformation  at  this  point  in  most 
of  the  countries  of  Germany.  But  in  all 
Other  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Swedaa 


and  Denmaxjc,  he  could  not  arrest  it.  Henco 
the  Swiss,  the  French,  the  Belgians,  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  Scotch,  severally  set  up  then 
reformed  national  churches,  all  independent 
of  each  other,  and  actually  differing  in  sev- 
eral minor  points,  yet  all  with  one  voice  dis- 
carding both  the  popish  and  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  concerning  the  eucharist. — As  for 
John  Calvin^  he  was  at  the  head  of  only  a 
portion  of  the  Swiss  church,  but  he  possessed 
such  talents  and  wisdom  as  procured  him  an 
influence  among  all  Protestant«,  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  man  then  on  the  stage.  Yet 
he  did  little  directly  to  extend  the  Reforma- 
tion into  other  countries.  He  rather  enlight- 
ened the  communities  already  reformed,  and 
brought  them  to  greater  uniformity  in  doc- 
trines and  discipline.  Indeed  most  of  the 
national  churches  except  the  Lutheran,  em- 
braced substantially  his  doctrinal  views. 
Even  the  Lutherans  began  to  make  advances 
towards  them,  when  opposition  was  raised 
by  the  strenuous  adherents  to  Luther's  creed, 
and  after  violent  internal  commotions  the  Lu- 
theran church  succeeded  in  purging  itself  of 
nearly  every  vestige  of  Calvinism. — Tr.} 

(21)  [Especially  Brcntitis  and  James  An- 
drea; the  former  in  his  Senientia  de  libello 
Bullingeri,  Tubingen,  1561,  4to,  and  still 
more  largely,  in  his  book  de  pcrsonali  unione, 
et  de  divina  niaiestate  Christi ;  as  also  in 
his  Reeognitio  docirina;  de  vera  majcstate 
Christi,  Tubingen,  1564,  4to,  and  Andrea 
in  his  Assertio  de  persona  et  unione,  1566, 
4to.  Also  in  the  Conference  of  Maulbronn 
in  1564,  this  subject  was  much  discussed ; 
and  tlie  Tubingen  divines  published  in  1565, 
their  Declaratio  et  Confessio  majestatis 
Christi.  Christopher  duke  of  Wiirlernl  >eig, 
sent  this  production  of  his  divines  to  Augus- 
tus, the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  requested  him 
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ment,  denied  thp  communication  of  the  divine  properties  to  the  human  na- 
ture  of  Christ ;  and  opposed,  in  particular,  the  omnipresence  of  the  man 
Christ.  Hence  originated  tfce  very  troublesome  controversy  respecting  the 
communication  of  attributes,  and  the  uhiquiiy  as  the  Swiss  termed  it ;  which 
produced  so  many  books  and  subtile  disquisitions  and  so  many  mutual 
criminations.  During  this  period  the  Swiss  in  general  followed  the  opin- 
ion of  Ztffingle  respecting  the  Lord's  supper,  which  difiered  from  that  of 
Calvin.  For  this  father  of  the  Swiss  church  believed,  that  the  bread  and 
wine  only  represeai  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  or  are  signs  and  emblems 
of  the  blessings  procured  for  the  human  race  by  the  death  of  Christ ;  and 
therefore,  that  Christians  derived  no  other  benefit  from  coming  to  the 
Lord's  supper,  than  that  of  meditation  on  the  merits  of  Christ,  or,  as  the 
patrons  of  this  sentiment  used  to  express  themselves,  the  hordes  supper  it 
nothing  hut  a  memorial  of  Christ.(22)  Martin  Buc&r^  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
laboured  to  correct  and  amend  this  doctrine  of  the  holy  supper,  and  to 
make  it  appear  more  like — ^nay  actually  allied,  to  that  of  Luther.  But  the 
remembrance  of  Zwingle  was  too  fresh,  to  allow  the.  Swis^  to  be  drawn  off 
fjpom  his  opinion. 

§  11.  The  Reformed  church  assumed  an  entirely  new  aspect,  when 
John  Calvin  in  the  year  1541,  re^tumed  to  Geneva  from  which  he  had  been 
driven,  and  obtained  the  direction  of  the  new  Grenevan  church,(23)  as 
well  as  vast  influence  in  the  republic.  He  was  of  Noyon  in  France,  and 
a  man  with  whom  few  of  his  age  will  bear  any  comparison  for  patient  in. 
dustry,  resolution,  hatred  of  the  Roman  superstition,  eloquence  and  genius 
Possessing  a  most  capacious  mind,  he  endeavoured  not  only  to  establish 
and  bless  his  beloved  Greneva  with  the  best  regulations  and  institutions,  but 
also  to  make  it  the  mother  and  the  focus  of  light  and  influence  to  the  whole 
Reformed  church,  just  as  Wjttemberg  was  to  the  Lutheran  community,— 
from  which  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  Reformed  church ;  in  short,  his  aim 
was  to  shape  this  whole  church  al\er  the  model  and  pattern  of  that  of  Gre- 
neva. This  was  truly  a  great  undertaking,  and  one  not  unworthy  of  a  great 
mind ;  and  it  was  an  undertaking,  no  small  part  of  which  he  actually  accom- 
plished, by  his  perseverance  and  untiring  zeal.  In  the  first  place  there- 
fore, by  his  writings,  his  epistles,  and  other  means,  he  induced  very  many 
persons  of  rank  and  fortune  to  emigrate  from  France,  Italy,  ajid  other  coun- 
tTies,  and  to  settle  at  Geneva ;  and  others  in  great  numbers  took  journeys 
to  Greneva,  merely  to  see  and  hear  so  great  a  man.  In  the  next  place,  he 
persuaded  the  senate  of  Geneva  in' 1558,  to  establish  an  academy  at  Ge- 
neva, in  which  he  and  his  colleague  Theodore  Beza,  and  other  men  of  great 
erudition  and  high  reputation  were  the  tefiichers.     This  new  academy  ac- 

to  get  the  opinion  of  hie  divines  respecting  in  various  places,  FuslirCt  Centuria  i.  Epie- 

it.     But  these  found  much  to  set  aside  in  this  tolar.  theol.  Reforroatorum,  p.  255,  262,  &c. 

doctrine,  which  they  regarded  as  novel  and  [See  above,  p.  54,  note  (2).-->Tr.] 
dangerous.     See  Mutter's  Concordia  con-        (23)  Calvin  was  in  fact  soperinicndctit  at 

cors,  p.  49,  6lc.,  61,  6lc. —  Schl.}  Geneva;  for  he  presided  till  ois  death,  over 

(22)  That  this  was  Zwinglt^a  real  opinion  the  body  of  the  clergy,  and  in  the  Consistory 

respecting  the  sacred  supper,  is  demonstrated  or  ecclesiastical  judicatory.   But  when  dying, 

by  numerous  proofs,  in  the  Museum  Helveti-  be  proved,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  commit 

cum,  torn,  i.,  p.  485,  &c.,  490 ;  torn,  iii.,  p.  to  one  man  perpetuariy  an  office  of  so  much 

631.     I  will  adduce  only  one  short  sentence  authority.     See  Jac.  Spends  Histoire  do  Ge- 

from  his  book  de  Baptisroo,  in  his  Opp  ,  toni^.  neve,  tome  ii.,  p.  Ill,  4cc.     And  therefore, 

ii.,  p.  85.     Coena  Dominica  non  aliud,  quam  after  him,  the  Geocvati  church  had  no  stand 

4E0fafluia0ritiionisDom;bnmeretnr.  Con^iare,  ing  jiresident 
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<)uired  in  a  short  time  so  much  distinction  and  oUn  in  ,.«..»„ 
teachers,  that  students  eagerJy  renamed  to  hinS  hJ^^T'*  ^J'" 
land,  Scotland,  France.  lUdy.VGerm^y,  in  Su.wt^r  ■7™  ^«n 
as  civil  learning.  By  these^ his  pupils  cJ;^  eS^a^^^d  evr,?'^he"  *.£ 
Reformed  church,  and  recommended  and  propaeated  hU  own  Z„.-  .  ■ 
,  more  than  one  nation  of  Europe.  He  died  iL  1  S«^ .  Knf  h  .°  ^/'^"^''^  ^ 
tinned  vigorous  after  his  decc^  a^  Sfa^Jf!.  'of  P.  ins UtuUons  con. 
flourished  under  modor.  B^!  nfl^ II^ZI^' C^T^ISlur 

solute  power  in  regard  to  religious  Siatt««.a^     wh„,  ^  "  ^^^^ 

ibr,-eubjected  the^oiniste«  ?f  reU^^oLTudrtT'Ser^Stv  "^ 
moreover  d,d  not  ol^ect  to  agradation  of  offices  amon7eUjJ?r,2^he5 
nor  to  a  standmg  supenor  orer  the  ministers  of  parishes.  BuTca/.^ 
circumscribed  the  power  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  religfon  S 
narrow  hmits;  and  maintained  that  the  church  ought  to  be  free  L  iSd^ 
pendent,  and  to  govern  itself,  by  means  of  bodies%f  presbyterTsJi^ 
and  conventions  of  presbyters,  in  the  mamier  of  the  ancient  cih^™^ 
kavmg  to  the  magistrtite  the  protection  of  the  church,  and  a^^xteiS 


(24)  The  wiae  and  Tigoroas  conduct  of 
Calvin  in  the  church  and  m  the  republic  of 
Geneva,  ia  elucidated  with  many  documenta 
never  before  publiahed,  by  the  learned  man 
who   republiahed  with  enlargements,  Jac. 
Spon^t    Hiatoire    de    Geneve,    1730,    4to 
and  8vo.     See  torn,  ii ,  p.  87,  d^.,  p.  100, 
dec.,  and  other  passages.     [Calvin  was  not 
the  first  reformer  of  Geneva,  but  Wtllmm 
FareU  a  ze<ilous  clergyman  of  Danphine, 
who  preached  the  Gospel  with  acceptance 
there  as  early  as   the  year  1632,  but  was 
driven   fjrom  the  city  ^y  the  instigation  of 
the  bishop.     His  successor,  AnOwny  Fro- 
tnenli  met  the  same  fate.     But  as  the  inter- 
nal state  ot  the  city  became  changed,  and 
tfa?  council,  which  lud  hitherto  been  on  the 
aide  of  the  bisho}),  abandoned  him,  and  he 
left  the  city  in  1533,  the  two  preachers  were 
recalled  ;  end  they,  in  conneiion  with  a  third 
Peter  Viret,  gathered  a  Aomerous  church  in 
Geneva ;  so  that  in  the  year  1535,  the  ref- 
ormation'  became  aupported  by  the  council. 
Yet  the  full  organization  and  eatablishment 
pf  the  church  was  the  work  of  John  Calvin. 
He  was  bom  in  the  year  1509 ;  and  in  his 
studies  connected  law  with  theoloey,  atudy- 
ing  the  former  at  the  command  of  his  father^ 
and  the  latter  from  his  own  choice  ;  and  from 
Mdchior  Volmary  a  German  and  profeasor  of 
Greek  iit  Bourgca,  he  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  evangelical  doctrinea.     After  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
theology,  and  publicly  professed  the  reformed 
doctrine,  which  he  spread  in  France  with  all 
diligence.     His  name  soon  became  known' 
in   Switzerland  as  well  aa   France;    and 
FareU  and  Viret  besought  him,  as  be  was 


tpavellUigthreogh  Geneva,  to- remain  there 

But  m.  the  year  1638,  great  dissension  aroae 
in  Geneva;  aud  Calvin  and   his  assistant 
FareU,  severely  inveighed  from  the   pulpit 
against  the  conduct  of  the  council,  which 
resolvwi  to  miroduce  Uie  ceremonies  agreed 
on  tft  Bern,  in  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord  s  supper,  and  to  reject  those  which 
these  ministers  wishedio  have  adopted  •  and 
the  consequence  waa,  that  Calvin  and  FareU 
were  banished  from  the  republic.     Calvin 
now  spent  a  conaidcrable  time,  aa  a  preacher 
and  a  professor  at  Strasbuiv ;  where  be  lived 
m  great  intrmary  with  Bucer  and  Cajrita, 
and  with  them   very  strenuously  defended 
the  cause  of  the  Protestanta  in  Germany, 
both  orally  and  in  his  writings.     But  in  ibo 
year  1541,  at  the  repeated  and  pressing  in- 
^itations  of  the  Genevans,  he  relumea   to 
tbem  again,  and  there  officiated  with  great 
perseverance   zeal,  prudence,  and  disinter- 
estedness, till  his  death  in  the  year  1664. 
His  great  talenta  and  virtuea  were  shaded 
by  the  love  of  control,  by  a  want  of  tender- 
nees,  and  by  passionate  rigour  against  the 
ernng.     His  works  have  been  published  in 
nine  volumes,  folio ;  among  which,  his  In- 
stitutea  of  the  Christian  religion,  and   his 
tf tf -'^S^.    ?!!:'''"««»    »re    most    valued.— 
&chL     His  hfe  Was  written  by  Beza,  and 
18  prefixed  to  his  Letters,     is^e  also  Mfdr 
rf/«/<ms  Evangelical  Biography. ^ol.  i„  p.  ]. 
v\f    ,  ^f,T^"''  Memoires  of  J.  Calvin, 
Hartford    1813  8vo;  Beta's  Life  of  Calvin! 
translated  b^  Fr.  Stbson,  with  copious  notes 
by  an  Ainencan  editor,  Philad.,  1836,  12moi 
and  BayU's  Dictionary,  art.  Ca/s«.— 2V  \ 
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care  over  it :  in  short,  he  introduced  at  Geneva,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
introduce  throughout  the  Reformed  church,  that  form  of  church  govern- 
ment which  is  called  Presbyterian ;  for  he  did  not  allow  of  bishops  and 
gradations  among  ministers^  but  maintained,  that  {jure  dimno)  by  divine 
appointment,  they  ought  all  to  be  on  a  level,  or  be  equals.  He  therefore 
established  at  Geneva  a  judicatory  or  consistory,  composed  of  ruling  elders 
OT lay  j&esbyters,  and  teaching  elders;  and  he  assigned  to  them  great  pow- 
er.  He  also  established  conventions  or  synods  :  and  in  these  consistories 
and  synods,  he  caused  laws  to  be  enacted  relating  to  religious  matters. 
He  also  among  other  things,  reinstated  the  ancient  discipline,  by  which  of- 
fenders were  excluded  from  the  church.  All  t|;iese  things  were  effected, 
with  the  consent  of  the  greater  part  of  the  senate. — :(II.)  To  facilitate  a 
pacification  with  the  Lutherans,  he  substituted  in  place  of  the  Zwinglian 
doctrine  concerning  the  Lord's  supper,  another  doctrine  in  apnea  rapce 
more  like  that  of  Luther,  indeed  not  greatly  differing  from  it.  For  while 
Zwingle  admitted  only  a  symbolical  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  ^sacred  supper,  and  promised  no  other  benefits  from  its  cele- 
bration, &an  the  calling  to  mind  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  blessings  pro- 
cured  by  that  death ;  Calvin  admitted  a  sort  of  spiritual  presence ;  that  is, 
he  held  that  the  regenerate,  in  the  exercise  of  fkith,  do  become  united  in  a 
certain  way  to  the  man  Christ,  and  from  this  union  receive  an  increase  of 
spiritual  life.  And  as  he  used  the  phraseology  of  Luther  on  this  subject, 
and  acknowledged  among  oth^  things,  that  divine  grace  was  conferred  and 
sealed  by  the  sacred  supper,  he  was  thought  by  many  to  believe  in  what  is 
called  impanation,  or  to  agree  very  nearly  with  Luther, {25)     According  to 


(25)  See  FiisUtCa  Ceoturia  i.  EpSstolar. 
Theolog.  Reformator.,  torn.  i.»  p.  255,  260, 
262,  263,  &c.  Lettrea  de  Calvin  k  Mr. 
Jac.  de  Falaise,  published  a  few  years  since 
at  Amsterdam,  p.  84,  85.  Calvin  himself 
wrote  XjoBuut^  (in  Fuslin^  1.  c,  p.  263), 
that  he  approved  of  his  sentiment.  Perhaps 
he  received  hia  own  opinion  from  Btuer. 
See  Jac  Benign.  BoatuetU  Histoire  des  va- 
riations des  Eglises  Protestanta,  tome  ii.,  p. 
8,  &c.,  p.  14,  19.  Courayer^a  Examen  des 
defaats  des  Theologians,  tome  ii.,  p.  72,  dec., 
who  endesvours  to  show,  that  Calvin's  sen- 
timents respecting  the  Lord's  sopper  were 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  But  he  is  in  general  very  oh- 
Bcnre  on  the  subject,  and  does  not  express 
himself  uniformly  ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  his  real  opinion.  [»*  The  term 
Impanafion  (which  signifies  here  the  pres- 
ence of  Chris t*s  body  in  the  eucharist,  in 
or  tptlk  the  breadf  that  is  there  exhibited) 
amounu  to  what  is  called  Consubstuntiation. 
It  was  a  modification  of  the  monstrous  doc- 
trine  of  Transubstanlialion^  first  invented  ^y 
aome  of  the  disciples  of  Btrenger^  who  had 
DOt  a  nMnd  to  break  all  measures  with  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  Lulhrr  and  his  followers,  who,  in  reality, 
made  sad  work  of  it.  For,  in  order  to  give 
it  some  faint 'air  of  possibility,  and  to  main- 

Vol.  III.— Y 


tain  it  as  well  as  they  could,  they  fell  into  a 
wretched  scholastic  jargon  about  the  nature 
of  substances t  subsistence^^  attributes^  prop- 
ertiesy  and  wcddenls^'lYAi  did  infinite  mia- 
chief  to  the  true  and  sublime  science  of  gos- 
pel theology,  whose  beautiful  simplicity  it 
waa  adapted  to  destroy.  The  very  same 
perplexity  and  darkness,  the  same  quibbling, 
'sophistical,  and  unintelligible  logic,  that 
reigned  in  the  aitempta  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  defend  the  .doctrine  of  Transubstan' 
tiationy  were  visible  in  the  controversial  wri- 
tings of  the  Lutherans  in  behalf  of  Consui- 
stantiation,  or  Jmpanation.  The  latter  had, 
indeed,  one  absurdity  less  to  maintain ;  but 
being  obliged  to  assert,  in  opposition  to  in- 
tuitive evidence,  and  unchangeable  truth, 
that  the  same  body  can  be  in  many  placea 
at  the  same  time,  they  were  consequently,, 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  darkest  and 
most  intricate  jargon  of  the  schools.  The 
modem  Lutherans  are  grown  somewhat 
wiser  in  this  respect ;  at  least,  they  seem 
leas  zealous  than  iheir  ancestors  about  the 
tenet  in  question."— JIfac/.  The  Lutherans 
of  the  present  day,  wisely  reject  the  opinion 
o(  Luther^  and  the  doctrine  of  their  symboli- 
cal books.  Thus  Breitschiieidtr  writes,  in 
1819,  (Entwickeluug,  &c.,  p.  715),  "The 
modem  systematic  divines  either  change,^ 
aa  do  Ze'ckaria^  Heinhard,  Storr, — the  pr^ 
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ZmngJe^s  opinion,  all  Christians  whatsoever,  whether  regenerate  or  in  their 
■ins,  can  be  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Gbrist :  but  according  to 
Calviriy  none  can,  except  the  regenerate  and  the  holy.  (III.)  The  cele- 
brated doctrine  of  an  absolute  decree  of  God  respecting  the  salvation  of 
men,  which  was  unknown  to  Zmtnghj  was  inculcated  by  Calvin  :  that  is, 
he  taught,  that  God  had  no  other  ground  for  his  electing  some  persons 
from  all  eternity  to  everlasting  life,  and  appointing  others  to  everlasting 
punishments,  except  his  own  pleasure,  or  his  most  free  and  sovereign  will. 
§  13.  The  first  of  these  three  doctrines,  neither  Calvin  nor  his  disciples 
could  persuade  all  the  Reformed  churches  to  adopt ;  for  instance,  the  Ger- 
mans, the  English,  and  even  the  Swiss :  yet  he  persuaded  the  French,  the 
Dutch,  the  Scotch,  and  some  others.  The  Swiss  would  by  no  means  allow 
the  form 'of  church,  government  established  by  Ztmngle,  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  magistrates  in  matters  of  religion,  to  be  changed.  And  on 
the  two  other  paints,  there  was  very  warm  debate  in  Switieriand  for  a  long 
time.  For  the  inhabitants  of  Zurich,  Bern,  &c.,  were  utterly  averse  to 
parting  with  the  doctrine  they  had  learned  from  Zwingle  respeclinff  the 
sacred  supper.(26)  Nor  were  they  easily  persuaded  to  admit  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine  of  predestination,  among  the  doctrines  of  the  churcli.(27) 
Yet  by  the  perseverance,  the  high  reputation,  and  the  prudence  of  Calvin, 
after  very  warm  altercations,  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  Swiss 
was  effected,  first  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  supper  in  1549  and  1554,  and 
afterwards  in  regard  to  predestination.(28)  After  this,  his  pupils  were 
80  successful  as  gradually  to  bring  nearly  the  whole  Reformed  church  to 
embrace  his  new  opinions :  to  which  event,  his  own  writings  contributed 
not  a  little.(29) 

§  14.  Let  us  next  survey  the  countries,  in  which  the  Reformed  religion 
as  shaped  by  Calvin,  obtained  a  fixed  and  permanent  residence.  Among 
the  German  princes,  Frederic  III.  elector  Palatine,  in  the  year  1560,  sub- 
Btituted  followers  of  Calvin's  doctrines  in  place  of  the  Lutheran  teachers 
whom  he  removed,  and  ordered  his  subjects  to  receive  the  rites  and  opin- 
ions of  the  Genevans.(30)  His  successor  Leiois,  in  the  year  1576,  rescind- 
ed the  acts  of  his  father  and  restored  the  Lutheran  doctrine  to  its  former 
dignity  and  authority.  But  this  fell  again,  on  the  accession  of  John  Cas^ 
wdr  to  the  government  of  the  Palatine  countries  in  1583;  for  he  had  gone* 
over  to  the  side  of  the  Reformed  with  his  deceased  falher(31)  Frederic 

sentia  real  is  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  ]»  ad  I^ibnitium,  published  by  Kapp,  p.  24, 

into  a*  preesentia  operatiya,  a  presence  of  25,  41,  contends  that  there  is  no  longer  any 

Christ,  not  in  substance,  but  in  operation;  one  among  the  Reformed,  who  holds  to  ^irtii^ 

orthey  deny  altofjctlier, — with  Htn^f,  Ec/tcr-  ^/c'*  .opinion  respecting  the  Lord's  supper^ 

mann,  DetVetfe^Wegtchcidcr, — the  presence  But   it  is   certain,  there  are    many  such: 

of  the  celestial  body  of  Christ,  iii  the  sense  and  at  the  present  day,  his  opinidn  has  in  « 

maintained  by  the  ancients." — TV.]  sense  revived,  in  England^  in  Switzerland, 

(26)  See  FU'^Hn^s  Centuria  Epistolar.,  p.  and  in  other  countries. 

264.    M»iJ»eumHeivet.,  tom.  i.,p.  490;  torn.  (30) //ewry^//m^'*HistoriaEccle9.  Pal- 

T.,  p.  479.  483,  490;  tom.  ii.,  p.  79,.  &c.  atina ;  in  Lud.  Christ  Mieg^s  Monuroenta 

(27)  See  Museum  Helvelicum.  tom.  ii.,  p.  Palatina,  tom.  i.,  p.  223,  &c.  Loscher,  Hi»- 
105,  M)7,  117.  Dan.  Gerdes^  Miscellanea  toria  Motuum,  pt.  ii.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  iv.,  p. 
Groningens.  nova,  torn,  ii.,  p.  476,  477.  I  125.  Salig's  Historic  der  Augsbilrg.  Con- 
omit  the  common  writers,  as  Ruchat,  Hoi-  fession,  vol.  iii.,  book  ix.,  ch.  v.,  p.  433,  &c. 
tinger,  &£.  (31)  [In  the  original,  it  is  not  father,  but 

(28)  See  the  Consensus  Genev.  et  Tigu-  brother:  which  is  a  manifest  error  of  the 
riDor..  in  Calvin's  Opuscula,  p.  754,  &c.  press.     Fox  John  Ca«imtr  was  not  thebfoth- 

(29)  Van.  Em.  Jablojuky,  in  his  Episto-  er  of  Frederic  III.,  but  his  son.^^Schl.} 
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m.,  and  it  was  neces^ry  again  to  give  Calvinism  the  pre-eminexice.(32) 
From  that  time  onward,  the  Palatine  church  held  the  second  rank  amoqg 
the  Reformed  churches ;  and  it  possessed  such  influence  over  the  others, 
that  the  religious  instructions  composed  for  its  use  by  Zechariah  Ursimu^ 
and  denominated  the  Heidelberg  Catechism^  were  received  nearly  through- 
out the  whole  body.(8d)  In  the  republic  of  Bremen,  Albert  Hardenberg  a 
friend  of  Melancthony  in  the  year  1556,  first  attempted  to  propagate  the 
CalvinisUc  dootrine  respecting  the  Lord's  supper.  And  although  his  at- 
tempt for  the  present  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  expelled  the  city,  yet  it 
was  impossible  to  withhold  the  Bremensians  from  uniting  with  the  Reform- 
ed church  towards  the  close  of  the  century.(d4)  In  what  manner  other 
portions  of  the  German  population  were  gradually  brought  to  relish  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin,  must  be  learned  from  those  who  undertake  to  write  a 
full  history  of  Christianity. 

§  15.  The  first  among  the  French  who  abandoned  the  Romish  relieion^ 
are  commonly  called  Lutherans,  by  the  writers  of  those  times :  and  from 
this  name  and  some  other  circumstances,  the  inference  has  been  drawn, 
that  ihey  were  all  believers  in  Luiher*s  doctrines  and  averse  from  those  of 
the  Swiss. (35)  To  me  they  appear  to  have  been  a  mixed  company  of  va- 
rious  sorts  of  persons.  The  vicinity  however  of  Geneva,  LaUsanne,  and 
other  cities  which  embraced  the  Calvinistic  system  of  doctrines  and  disci- 
pline, and  the  astonishing  zeal  of  Ccdvin^  Farell,  Beta  and  others,  in  foster- 
ing, encouraging,  and  multiplying  the  opposers  of  the  Romish  see  in 
France,  induced  them  all  before  the  middle  of  the  century  arrived,  to  pro. 
fess  themselves  the  friends  and  brethren  of  the  Genevans.  By  their  ene- 
mies they  were  contumeliously  denominated  Huguenots :  the  origin  of 
which  appellation  is  uncertain.  They  were  however  tossed  by  various 
tempests  and  misfortunes,  and  endured  greater  calamities  and  sufferings 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  Protestant  church ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  ' 
they  could'  number  exalted  princes  and  nobles  of  the  nation,  among  their 
party. (36)  Even  the  peace  which  they  obtained  from  Henry  III.,  in  1576. 
proved  the  commencement  of  a  most  destructive  civil  war ;  in  which  the 
very  powerfuKamily  of  Guue,  being  aet  on  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  endeav- 
oured to  overthrow  and  extirpate  the  Reformed  religion  together  with  the 
royal  family ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Huguenots,  led  on  by  generals  of 

(32)  Alting,  loc.  cit.,  p.  823,  246.  JJ6$'  siasticor.  in  ciritate  Bremensi,  ab  anno  1547, 
chtTy  I.  c,  pt.  iii.,  lib.  vi.,  p.  234.  B»t  es-  ad  an.  1561,  tempore  Alherti  Hardenbergii 
McJally  Burch.  Gotih.  Struve's  Pfalziacfao  suscitatoniin,  ex  authentidis  monumentis : 
Kircherihistorie  ;  who  has  learnedly  treated  Groningen,  1756,  4tp  ;  also  reprinted  in  his 
of  these  events,  p.  110,  6lc.  Scriniain  Antiquar.  sea  Nov»   Miscellan. 

(33)  On  the  Heidelberg  or  Palatine  Cht-  Groningenses,  torn,  v.,  pt.  i.  See.  also  the 
echism  and  Confeeision,  see  Jo.  Chr.  K^h-  Brem-und  Verdische  Bibliothek,  toI.  iii.,  pt 
er's  Brhllotheca  Theol.  Symbolicaj,  p.  593  iii.,  no.  6.— ScA/.] 

and  308  [and  especialW  his  Catechetical  His-  (35)  See  Loscher's  Historia  Motuum,  pt, 

toiy  of  the  Refonned  churches ;  in  which  ii.,  cap.  vt.,  p.   46,     Salig^a  Historie  der 

he  treats  particularly  of  the  history  of  the  Augsburg.  (Confession,  toI.  ii.,  book  v., ch.T. 

Heidelberg  Catechism ;  Jena,  1756,  8vo. —  and  vi.,  p.  190,  dtc. 

Schl.]  (36)  See  Histoire  Eccles.  des  Eglises 

(34)  Salig,  loc.  cit.,  pt.  lit.,  book  x.,  ch.  Reformees  au  Royaume  de  France,  in  three 
T.,  p.  715,  and  ch.  vi.,  p.  776,  dtc.  Lds-  Tolumes,  Antwerp,  1580,  8vo,  which  is 
eker,  loc  cit..  pt.  ii.,  lib.  iv.,  ch.  v.,  n.  134,  commonly  ascribed  to  Theodore  Beza.  The 
and  pt.  iii ,  lib  vi.,  ch.  vii .  p.  276.  Gerdea,  writers  on  the  Gallic  church  and  its  Confes- 
Hisiorra  renovati  Evangelii,  torn,  iii.,  p.  167  sion  of  faith,  are  enumerated  by  Koeher, 
fand  especially  his  Hisioria  Motaum  £ccla-  Bibliotheca  Theol.  Symbolics,  p.  299,  dec. 
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the  highest  rank,  fought  for  their  religion  and  their  kings  with  various  sno- 
ceas.  These  horrible  commotions,  in  which  both  parties  committed  many 
acts  tliat  posterity  must  ever  reprobate,  were  at  length  terminated  by  the 
prudence  and  heroism  of  Henry  IV.  The  king  himself,  perceiving  that  his 
throne  would  never  be  firm  and  stable  if  he  persevered  in  spurning  the  au- 
thority of  the  pontiff,  forsook  the  Reformed  religion  and  embraced  the  old 
faith  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  published  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1598,  id 
which  he  gave  to  the  Reformed  who  he  saw  could  not  bu  subdued,  full  lib- 
erty  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way,  and  likewise  the  greatest  secttrity 
that  was  possible. (37) 

close  of  which  the  people  publicly  inarched 
into  the  city.  In  the  same  year,  the  Prot- 
eitiants  held  their  Brat  national  synod  private- 
ly at  Paria ;  and  there  adopted  a  confession 
of  fai'.h»  catechism,  and  directory  for  wor- 
ship, composed  by  Caivin;  and  likewise 
formed  a  system  of  church  gov'emmeot. 
1'heir  doctrines  were  stricily  Ctilvinistic; 
their  worship  Tery  simple,  and  almost  withottt 
written  forms;  and  their  system  of  govern- 
ment entirely  Presbyterian.  Single  churches 
were  governed  by  Ccntutories^  (Sessions), 
composed  of  the  pastors  and  ruhng  elders, 
many  of  whom  ^ere  noblemen.  From  the 
Consistories,  lay  appeals  lo  the  CUIoquiu 
or  Classes^  (Presbyteries),  composed  of  jies- 
torsand  elders  deputed  from  the  Consistories, 
and  meeting  twice  a  year.  From  these  Col- 
loquies, there  were  appeals  to  the  Provincial 
Synods f  composed  of  all  the  Colloquies  in  a 
province  and  meeting  once  a  year.  JVo/ion- 
al  Synods  Were  composed  of  one  pastor  and 
one  elder  from  each  of  the  16  Provincial 
Synods.  This  supreme  ecclesiastical  tribu- 
nal did  not  meet  regularly,  but  as  occasion 
required ;  and  at  each  meeting,  some  prov- 
ince was  named  to  call  the  next  meeting. 
From  A.D.  1669  to  the  year  1659,  there 
were  29  National  Synods  holden ;  which 
heard  appeals,  answered  cases  of  cooi&cicncey 
revised  tneir  rules  and  regulations,  and  trans- 
acted various  concerns  of  the  whole  body. 
(See  their  acts  published  by  John  Qutck,  en- 
titled Synodicon  in  Gallia  Reformats,  Lon- 
don, 1693,2  vols,  foiy- Franas  11,  a  youth 
of  16,  and  feeble  both  in  body  and  mind,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Henry  II.  in  1559.  His 
mother  Catharine  de  Medicis,  the  duke  of 
Guise  and  his  brother  the  cardinal  of  Ix)r- 
raine,  all  decided  Catholics,  in  fact  ruled  the 
nation,  and  endeavoured  to  crush  the  Kefor^ 
mation.  The  king  of  Navarre,  the  prince 
of  Condij  the  admiral  Coligni^  and  others 
friendly  to  the  Protestants,  conspired  to  over- 
throw the  power  of  the  Gvtses:  but  they 
were  betrayed,  and  thus  involved  themselves 


(37)  Ehas  Benoit,  Histiire  de  TEdit  de 
Nantes,  lomei.,  livr.  v.,  p.  200,  dec.  Gabr. 
Darnel's  Histoiro  de  France,  tome  iz.,  p, 
409,  6lc.j  of  the  last  Paris  edition.  Bouiay's 
Histona  Acad  Paris.,  torn,  vi.,  the  whole 
Tolume.  [For  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Protestahiism  in  France,  till  the 
death  of  Francis  I ,  ia  1547,  see  note  (60), 
p.  47,  dec,  of  this  \olume.  During  ibe 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Francis,  or  from  1547  to  1559,  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Kefonned  was  still  more  syste- 
matic, determined,  and  unspsring.  In  1551, 
the  civil  courts  were  required  to  co-opersie 
with  the  spiritual,  and  to  exterminate  all 
heretics.  The  estates  of  ail  emigrants  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  were  to  be  confiscated. 
No  books  whatever  might  be  imported  from 
sny  Protestant  country  ;  and  to  print,  or  sell, 
or  possess  Protestant  books,  wss  made  penal. 
Many  \aere  imprisoned  and  put  to  death.  In 
1556,  the  civil  courts  were  forbidden  to  hear 
appeals  from  the  ecclesiastical ;  and  all  jna- 
gistrates  were  to  execute  the  decisions  of 
the  Istter.  The  parliament  of  Psris  refused 
te  register  this  decree ;  and  made  a  noble 
remonstrance  to  tlie  king.  In  1557,  the 
king  appointed  commissioners,  to  aid  the 
bishops  in  exterminating  all  heretics ;  but  the 
narliament  refused  to  register  this  decree. 
In  1558,  cardinal  I^rrain,  with  the  consent 
of  the  king,  established  a  limited  Inquisitioir. 
But  several  of  the  courU  still  favoufed  and 
protected  the  Protestants ;  and  the  king 
summoned  a  meeting  called) a  nurcurial; 
and  learning  that  a  number  of  his  judges  se- 
cretly favoured  the  Reformers,  he  imprisoned 
several  of  them,  and  one  was  put  to  death. 
But  amid  all  their  persecutions,  the  Protest- 
ant multiplied  greatly,  during  this  reign. 
Two  princes  of  the  blood,  the  king  o(  Navarre 
and  the  prince  of  Condi,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  were  their  friends 
and  supporters.  Hence  they  set  up  churches 
every  where,  had  regular  preachers,  and  sta- 
ted, though   generslly  secret  meetings  for 


worship.     In  1559,  the  king  of  Navarre  and  and  all  the  iProtestanta  in  persecution.    Many 

the  prince  of  Condi  encouraged  and  attend-  perished ;   numbers  fled  the  country  ;    and 

ed  meetings  of  some  thousands  for  worship,  still  more  were  imprisoned,  robbed  of  their 

in  a  meadow  near  Paris,  in  open  day ;  at  the  property,  and  variously  harassed,  during  ths 
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§  16.  The  Scotch  church  honours  John  Knox^  a  discipje  of  Calvin^  as  its 
founder :  and  from  him  of  course  it  received  from  it^commencement  the  doc- 


17  months  of  this  reign.  In.  1560,  CharUi 
IX.,  aged' eleven  ycara,  succeeded  his  broth-  , 
er  Francis,  till  1574.  His  mother  was  re- 
gent. To  secure  her  power,'  she  now  sought 
Uie  friendship  of  the  king  of  Navarre^  and 
of  the  Protestants ;  and  even  listened  her- 
self to  Prutextant  preachers.  She  needed 
money ;  and  the  states  general  were  assem- 
bled in  1561;  but  they  did  nothing  but 
wrangle.  The  Catholics  demanded  the  ex-- 
tiipation  of  all  heretics ;  and  the  Protestants 
demanded  toleration.  The  court  issued  a 
decree  forbidding  religious  disputes,  releas- 
ing the  imprisoned  Protestants,  and  allowing 
toforation  to  all  who  would  externally  con- 
Ihnn  to  the  established  religion,  unless  they 
chose  to  quit  the  country.  '  The  provincial 
authorities  favourable  to  the  Protestants,  ear- 
ned the  decree  into  effect ;  the  others  would 
not.  In  July,  1561,  there  wae  a  fruitleas  . 
conference  o(  Catholic  and  Protestant  divines 
at  Poissy,  to  effect  a  compromise  between 
the  two  religions.  Though  the  country  was 
in  great  disorder,  the  Protestants  were  pros- 
perous, and .  continually  multiplying.  To 
prevent  murders  and  seditions,  the  court 
persuaded  the  people  of  both  religions  to 
give  up  their  arms,  and  to  trust  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  government.  In  January, 
1562,  a  national  convention  met  at  St.  Ger- 
main, and  agreed  that  the  Protestants  should 
be  allowed  to  hold  private  worship,  till  a 
seneral  council  should  decide  all  religious 
disputes.  The  Protestants  were  not  quite 
satisfied  with  this ;  but  the  Catholics  were 
outrageous.  Tumults  ensued.  The  king  of 
Navarre^  to  gain  an  addition  to  his  territory, 
abandoned  the  Protestants,  and  summoned 
the  duke  of  Gteueto  the  capitol,  to  aup^ 
press  the  tumults.  He  obeyed;  and  passing 
through  Vassi  in  Champagne,  found  a  Prot- 
estant assembly  holding' worship  in  a  bam. 
His  soldiers  commenced  a  quaxrel  with  them, 
and  then  murdered  260  of  their  number. 
A  civil  war  now  broke  out.  The  Protest- 
ants made  Orleans  their  headquarters^  and 
had  the  prince  of  Condi  and  admiral  Coiigrd 
tot  leaders ;  while  the  Catholics  were  com- 
manded by  'the  duke  of  Guise^  the  king  of 
Naoarre,  and  the  constable  Montmorency. 
Much  blood  was  shedj  and  many  towns  taken 
and  ravaged.  The  king  of  Navarre  fell  in 
battle ;  the  duke  of  Guise  waft  assassinated ; 
Mimimorency  and  Condi  were  both  taken 
ptisoners.  Peace  was  concluded  at  Am- 
MMse,  March,  1563,  on  the  ground  of  a  gen- 
eral amtiesty  for  the  past,  and  free  toleration 
of  Protestant  worship  in  particular  places 
throughout  France.    The  treaty  waa  not  well 


observed.;  and  the  Protestantft,  finding  the 
court  determined  en  their  ruin,  renewed  the 
war  in  1567,  under  CoUgni  and  the  prince  of 
Condi.  Montmorency  fell,  and  many  other 
noblemen  on  both  sides.  Peace  was  conclu- 
ded early  in  1568,  oil  nearly  the  same  terms 
as  before.  But  three  months  after,  hostile 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  court,  caused 
the  war  to  be  renewed  with  increased  vio- 
lence. The  prince  of  Condi  fell  in  battle, 
in  1569  :  but  the  queen  of  Navarre,  with 
her  son,  and  the  young  prince  of  Condi,  all 
zealous  Protestants,  now  appeared  in  the 
field.  Peace  was  cont^luded  in  1570,  on  the 
conditions  of  amnesty  for  the  past,  free  tol- 
eration of  the  Protestants  every  where,  a  lim- 
ited right  to  except  against  Catholic  judges,' 
and  the  possession  of  four  cities,  (Rochelle, 
Cognac,  Monlauban,  and  la  Charite),  for  two 
yeairs,  to  b^  garrisoned  by  Protestants.  To 
lull  the  Protestants  into  security,  the  coort 
now  enforced  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with 
much  apparent  zeal,  proposed  a  msLrriage  be- 
tween the  young  king  of  Navarrt  and  the 
king's  sister,  and  at  length  drew  Coligni, 
the  king  of  iVaoArre,  and  the  prince  of  Condi, 
to  appear  at  court.  All  this  was  preparatory 
to  Jbe  assassination  of  the  Protestants,  by 
order  of  the  king  and  queen  mother,  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  eve,  Aug.  22,  1572.  The 
bloody  scene  began  at  midnight,  at  the  sig- 
nal of  tolling  the  great  bell  of  the  palace,  and 
continued  tmee  days  at  Paria.  Coligni  was 
the  first  victim.  With  him,  five  hundred 
noblemen,  and  about  6,000  other  Protest- 
ants were  butchered  in  Paris  qjone.  Orders 
were  despatched  t6  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
for  a  similar  massacre  evefywheire.  More 
than  30,000,— some  say  7O,OOO,~peri0hed 
by  the  hands  of  the  royal  assaasins :  and  the 
pope  ordered  a  jubilee  throughout  Christen- 
dom. The  Protestants  were  weakened,  but 
not  destroyed.  Losing  all  confidence  in  the 
government,  they  altered  into  combinations 
lor  their  safety.  The  prince  of  Condi  escaped 
from  hia  prison,  and  went  to  Germany  to 
form  alliances  in  their  behalf  Ckarlee  IX. 
died  in  1574,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Henry  III.,  a  dissolute  man,  and  a 
violent  Catholic.  Civil  war  raged  again: 
but  peace  was  concluded  in  1576.  The 
Protestants  wero  to  enjoy  freedom  of  wor- 
ship everywhere,  except  at  Paris  and  within 
two  miles  of  the  king's  residence.  Courts. 
half  Catholics  and  hdf  Protestants,  were  tO 
be  established  in, the  principal  cities;  and 
ten  cautionary  towns  were  to  be  given  Ihem. 
The  Catholics,  dissatisfied  as  usual  with 
concessions  of  liberty  to  the  Protestants 
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trines,  institutions,  and  government  of  the  Genevans.  And  in  maintaining 
these  pure  and  uucontaminated,  it  ever  has  been  and  still  is,  so  zealous,  that 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  did  not  hesitate  to  avenge  with  the  sword  the 
temerity  of  those  who  would  introduce  something  foreign  into  it. (38) — ^In 


eorabined  with  the  pope  and  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  obliged  the  king  to  abrogate  his 
decrees  for  giving  effect  to  the  treaty.  The 
war  was  renewed  in  1577,  and  continued 
with  some  interruptions  till  1580  ;  when  the 
Protestants  were  again  allowed  their  former 
liberties,  and  their  cautionary  towns  for  six 
years.  But  in  1584,  the  Catholic  chiefs, 
particularly  the  Guises^  formed  a  league  with 
Philip  king  of  Spain,  for  extorminating  the 
Protestants,  and  transferring  the  cro.vn  of 
France  to  the  family  of  Gui$e  on  the  deniise 
of  the  present  king.  War  was  of  course  re- 
newed with  the  Protestants^  at  the  head  of 
whom  was   the  king  of  Navarre  and    the 

f>rince  of  Condi.  The  Guides  and  their  al- 
ies  checked  the  Protestants,  but  alienated 
the  king,  who  caiised  the  duke  of  Guise  to 
be  assassinated.  Henry  III.  now  found 
himself  so  odious  to  the  Catholic  league, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  ma|(e  peace  with  the 
king  of  Navarre  and  the  Protestants ;  and 
tliey  generously  supported  him,  bll  his  death 
in  1589.  The  king  of  Navarre  was  the  next 
legal  heir  to  the  crown  of  France,  which  he 
assumed,  with  the  name  q( -Henry  IV.,  and 
was  supported  by  all  the  Protestants,  and 
•by  the  Catholics  who  adhered  to.  the  late 
king.  Bat  the  leaguers  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge him  ;  and  he  had  to  contend  several 
years  for  his  crown.  At  length  in  1595,  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  civil  wars,  he  professed  the 
(Catholic  religion.  Yet  he  gave  free  tolera- 
tion to  his  Protestant  subjects.  In  1598,  he 
published  the  edict  of  Nantes,  as  the  basis 
of  their  liberties ;  and  by  it,  be  confirmed  to 
them  all  the  privileges  ever  before  conceded 
to  them ;  gave  them  equal  civil  rights,  andv 
equal  privileges  in  the  universities  and  public 
schools  ;  allow^kd  them  courts,  half  Protest- 
ant and  half  Catholic,  in  the  principal  cities ; 
made  them  eligible  to  all  public  offices  ;  and 
,  allowed  them  to  establish  public  worship,  in 
places  of  a  particular  description,  throughout 
the  realm.  He  also  gave  them  an  annual 
stipend  of  about  40,000  crowns,  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  ministers.  And  though  the 
CathoHcs  murmured,  nnd  endeavoured  to 
infringe  upon  their  rights,  Henry  protected 
them  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  in  1610. — The 
number  of  Protestants  in  France,  during  the 
last  half  of  this  century,  was  supposed  to  be 
ixom  a  million,  to  a  million  and  a  half.  At 
one  time,  (1571),  they  claimed  to  have  2150 
churches:  but  many  of  thtm  were  only 
family  churches ^  or  the  households  of  the 
nobles.     The  ^number  of  reguilr  churches, 


stated  in  the  acts  of  their  national  synods, 
was  generally  from  700  to  800.  Some  of 
these  were  vastly  large,  and  had  three,  f^nr, 
and  even  five  pastors;  while  others  were 
very  small,  and  were  joined  two  or  three 
together  und^r  one  pastor.  They  could 
reckon  men  of  great  learning  and  talents 
among  them.  I'hey  were  in  close  fellow- 
ship with  the  church  of  Geneva,  and  with  the 
Flemish  Protestants.  Their  adherence  to 
their  creeds  and  also  their  di^ciplme,  were 
strict.  Take  an  example.  In  1578,  the 
Consistory  of  Rochelle  debarred  the  prince 
of  Candi  the  communion,  because  one  of  his 
ships  had  taken  a  prize  after  the  signing  of 
the  last  peace ;  which  he  continued  to  hold 
as  a  lawful  prize,  becouse  the  capture  was 
made  before  the  forty  days  assigned  for  the 
publication  of  the  treaty  had  expirt-d'.  He 
appealed  to  the  National  Synod ;  but  it 
decided  against  him.  See  Quick's  Syno- 
dicon,  vol.  i.,  p.  122.  For  the  facts  in  this 
note,  I  am  indebted  chiefly,  to  Gijford^t 
history  of  France,  vol.  iii. ;  Quick's  Syno- 
dicon,  vol.  i.,  and  Ingram  Cublnn^s  Histori- 
cal A^iew  of  the  Ileformed' church  of  France, 
Jjondon,  1816.  For  a  more  full  and  cir- 
cumstantial account,  see  M.  Stkroeckh,  Kir 
chengesch.  seit.  der.  Reform.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
239-348.— Tr.] 

(38)  Salig's  Ilistoire  der  Augsburg.  Con- 
fession, vol.  ii..  b.  vi.,  ch.  i.,  p.  403. — [Some 
notice  of  the  first  dawning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Scotland,  was  given  in  note  (64),  p. 
49,  aboVe.  James  Y.  died  in  1542;  and 
left  his  crown  to  an  infant  daughter,  only  a 
few  days  old,  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  At 
the  sge  of  six  years,  she  was  affianced  to 
the  dauphin  of  France,  afterwards  Francis 
II. ;  and  was  s^t  to  be  educated  in  that 
country,  and  did  not  return  to  Scotland  till 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1561.  Do- 
ring  these  19  years,  Scotland  was  governed 
by  the  queen  tfowoger,  Mary  of  Ginsc  wid- 
ow oi  James  v..  and  by  a  series  of  regents. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  the 
'Reformed  doctrines  were  spreading  slowly, 
without  noise,  and  with  little  direct  opposi- 
tion. But  in  February,  1546,  cardinal  Be- 
ton,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  seized 
and  burned  at  the  stake  George  Wisharty  a 
Reformed  preacher.  This  excited  great  in- 
dignation :  and  Norman  Ltsly,  a  young  no- 
bleman, with  an  armed  force  surprised  and 
murdered  the  cardinal  in  his  castle,  and  held 
possession  of  il  fouriccn  months.  During 
this  time  the  reformed  doctrines  were  preach* 
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England  the  case  was  very  different.     This  nation  never  could  be  per- 
suaded to  submit  itself  entirely  to  the  decisions  of  Geneva ;  nor  did  it  long 

ed  Trcely  at  St.  Andrews,  and  among  others, 
by  the  famous  John  Knox.  On  the  reduc- 
tion of  St.  JVndrews,  Knox  and  most  of  the 
prisoners  were  sent  out  of  the  country.  The 
same  year  Henry  VIII.  died;  and  the  Ref- 


ormation in  Enjrlarid  went  forward  rapidly, 
under  luiicard  VI.  This  excited  the  Scotch 
to  emulation ;  and  several  oi  the  nobles 
embraced  the  Kefonnation,  The  queen 
dowager,  for  political  reasons,  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  treat  the  Protestants  with  indul- 
Sence.  In  1553,  Edward  VI.  of  England 
ied  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sister  Mary, ' 
a  violent  Catholic,  whose  t>loody  persecu- 
tions drove  great  numbers  of  her  subjects 
into  foreign  countries,  several  of  them  into 
Scotland.  This  also  strengthened  the  Ref- 
ormation there.  The  Scotish  cfergy  pos- 
sessed about  half  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
and  the  nobles  were  eager  to  get  their  esutes ; 
while  tkey^  ignorant  and  dissolute,  were  will- 
ing to  allow  Protestant  doctrines  to  spread, 
so  long  as  they  could  enjoy  their  revenues. 
In  1554,  the  queen  dowager  was  made  re- 
gent. Her  partialities  to  the  French  so  dis- 
gusted the  nation,  that  to  maintain  her  power, 
she  had  to  favour  still  more  the  Protestants. 
In  1555,  John  Knox  returned  to  Scotland ; 
tod  he  and  other  zealous  preachers  spread 
the  reformed  doctrines  with  great  success. 
The  queen  dowager  kept  many  of  the  bish- 
oprics and  richer  benefices  vacant,  in  order 
to  enjoy  their  revenues  ;  and  others  shefilled 
with  persons  devoted  to  her :  and  both  alien- 
ated the  more  zealous  Catholics,  and  weak- 
ened the  power  of  the  clergy.  In  1558,  the 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  commenced  per- 
secution. But  the  Protestants,  who  were 
DOW  nearly  half  the  nation,  were  indignant, 
and  applied  to  the  .que^n  regent,  who  gave 
them  protection.  The  next  year  however, 
through  French  influence,  she  abandoned  the 
Protestants  and  took  sides  with  the  Catholic 
clergy.  In  May,  1569,  she  summoned  most 
of  the  Reformed  ministers  to  appear  at  Stir- 
ling, to  answer  for  their  conduct.  They  set 
OQi,  attended  by  noblemen  and  immense 
ciowds  of  armed  companions.  She  was 
afraid  to  meet  them ;  and  s^t  them  a  die* 
charge,  on  condition  that  they  should  peace- 
ablv  return  to  their  homes.  They  did  so : 
and  she  then  basely  proceeded  to  try  them ; 
and  for  their  nonappearance,  prpnounced 
them  all  outlaws.  The  Protestants  in  their 
fige,  attacked  Ihe  churches  and  monasteries, 
mtroyiog  images,  altars,  crosses,  6lc.  The. 
queen  resolved  to  quell  them  bj  force ;  and 
ft  civil  war  ensued.  After  varioas  contests, 
the  Protestants  having  b6en  frequently  de- 


ceived l)y  the  queen,  determined  to  remove 
her  from  the  regency.  They  also  found 
themselves  so  strong,  ^t  they  demanded 
more  than  a  bare  toleration ;  and  being  aided 
by  queen  Elizabeth^  they  obtained  a  com- 
plete triumph.  The  queen  dowager  died; 
and  the  French  and  English  embassies, 
which  met  in  Scotland  in  1560,  negotiated 
a  peace,  by  which  the  Protestants  were  left 
at  full  liberty,  and  all  religious  disputes  were 
committed  to  the  adjustment  of  a  Scotish 
parliament.  The  French  and  English  troops 
were  both  withdrawn  ;  and  a  full  parliament 
was  assembled,  which  overturned  the  whole 
system  of  popery,  and  established  Protest- 
antism in  its  stead.  These  acts  of  parlia>' 
ment  were  sent  to  France,  for  the  qiteen^s 
ratification.  At  the  close  of  this  year  Fran 
ci*  II.  died ;  and  his  queen  Mary,  the  next 
year,  1661,  returned  to  Scotland  to  take  the 
ffovemment  of  the  country  into  her  own 
hands.  The  first  general  assembly  of  the 
Scotish  church  was  held  in  December,  1560. 
Here  a  Calvinistic  creed  and  a  Presbyterian 
form  of  government,  as  delineated  in  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline,  were  adopted. 
Five  of  the  pastors  were  made  standing  su- 
perintendents or  visiters  of  the  churches,  in- 
stead of  bishops  ;  pastors  and  teachers,  read- 
ers and  exhorters,  and  annual  elders  and  dea- 
cons, were  the  church  officers  ;  and  church 
sessions,  synods,  and  general  assemblies 
were  to  be  the  judicatories.  The  clergy  in 
vain  attempted  to  persuade  the  government 
to  transfer  the  funds  of  the  Catholic  churches 
to  the  Protestant.  But  the  parliament  of 
1661,  undertook  to  purge  the  land  of  idola- 
try ;  and  "  abbeys,  cathedrals,  churches,  li- 
braries, records,  and  even  the  sepufchres  pf 
the  dead,  perished  in  one  common  ruin.'^ 
The  queen  did  not  ratify  the  acts  of  the  par- 
liament of  1560  subverting  popery ;  apd  in 
opposition  to  them  she  set  up  the  mass  in 
her  own  chapel ;  yet  she  allowed  the  Prot- 
estants for  the  present,  free  toleration,  and 
also  chose  her  council  chiefly  from  among 
them.  Many  of  the. richer  benefices  were 
still  held  by  Catholics,  while  others  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Protestants  ;  and  parliament 
unanimously  decreed,  that  all  the  incumbents 
should  continue  to  enjoy  their  revenues,  yet 
each  paying  over  a  third  part  of  his  income 
to  the  public  treasury.  In  1563,  the  queen 
had  not  yet  sanctioned  the  legal  abolition  of 
popery,  and  the  Protestant  nobles  did  not 
see  fit  to  urge  it.  This  provoked  the  min- 
isters  and  especially  Knox^  to  utter  violent 
denunciations  and  to  commit  some  outrages  ; 
but  the  pmdence  of  the  nobles  prevented 
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retain  unaltered,  what  it  did  receive  from  that  quarter.  It  is  pretty  weU 
attested,  that  the  greatest  part  of  those  Englishmen  who  first  renounced 
the  superstitions  of  their  fathers,  were  more  inclined  to  the  opinions  of 
Luther  respecting  the  holy  supper,  the  mode  of  public  worship,  and  the 
government  of  the  church,  than  to  those  of  the  Swiss.  But  after  the  death 
of  Henry  VIIL,  the  industry  of  Cdhin  and  his  disciples,  especially  Feier 
Martyr,  caused  the  former  opinions  to  be  excluded,  and  the  latter  to  gain 
admission  into  th<^.  universities,  the  schools,  the  pulpits,  and,  the  minds 
of  tho  majority. (39)  Hence,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when  they 
came  to  deliberate  what  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline  to  establish,  the 
English  embraced  the  communion  of  the  Genevans ;  yet  with  this  limita- 
tion, that  they  would  retain  the  old  organization  of  the  church,  which  was 
very  different  from  that  of  Geneva,  together  with  some  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies which  most  of  the  Reformed  regard  as  very  superstitious.  Yet  this 
diversity,  slight  as  it  might  then  be  deemed,  and  to  be  borne  with,  as  CaU 
tin  himself  attested,  afterwards  produced  numerous  perils,  calamities,  and 
wars,  to  the  injury  both  of  the  church  and  the  commonwealth  of  j^ngland. 
§  17.  This  lamentable  schisn),  which  to  this  day  no  means  have  been 
able  to  heal,  commenced  with  those  who  fled  to  save  their  Uves  and  liber- 
ties in  tlie  year  1554,  when  Mary  reigned  or  rather  raged,  in  England. 
Some  of  these  celebrated  their  public  worship,  according  to  the  liturgy  es- 
tablished by  Edward  VI.,  but  others  preferred  the  more  simple  and  in 
their  view  more  pure  worship  of  the  Swiss.     The  former  were  denomina- 


any  fital  consequences.  In  1565,  the  queen 
married  Henry  lord  Damly,  a  weak  aixl  in- 
solent young  man,  who  soon  rendered  him- 
self odious  to  his  queen  and  to  most  of  the 
nation.  The  next  year,  the  queen  was  de- 
livered of  a  son,  Jmtnes^  afterwards  James 
VI.,  of  Scotland.  In  l566,  Mary  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  French,  began  to  form  pro- 
jecto  for  establishing  popery.'  The  next 
year,  lord  Darnly  was  muidered  ;  and  Both- 
.  well  the  queen's  favourite,  who  aspired  to 
the  throne,  persuaded  her  to  sanction  the 
legal  establishment  of  Protestantism.  The 
scandalous  marriage  of  the  queen  with  Both- 
well,  induced  the  nobles  to  seiie  the  person 
of  the  infant  prince  James^  for  whose  safety 
tfiey  were  solicitous.  This  act,  and  the  loud 
demands  for  an  investigation  of  the  murder 
of  Domiy,  produced  a  civil  war ;  in  whTch 
the  queen  was  taken,  forced  to  resign  her 
cvown  to  her  son,  and  confined  in  Lochleven. 
Escaping,  she  renewed  the  war  without  auc- 
cess ;  and  retiring  into  England,  she  threw 
herself  upon  the  generosity  of  queen  Elixa- 
belh ;  who  kept  her  a  prisoner  twenty  years, 
and  then  caused  her  to  be  beheaded,  on'  a 
charge  of  treasonable  practices  in  England. 
Being  thus  delivered  from  a  Catholic  sover- 
eign in'  1567,  the  Protestants  of  Scotland 
found  no  difficulty  in  RiNy  establishing,  du- 
ring the  mtnority  of  James,  their  own  reli- 
gion, and  suppressing  entirely  that  of  the 
Catholics.  ptotvifithsUnding  ma&y  were 
friendly  to  episcopacy,  the  Presbyterian  sys- 


tem of  government  was  universally  adopted, 
as  laid  down  in  the  Second  Book  of  Disci- 
pline. Generally,  thrae'or  four  contieoous 
churches  were  united  and  had  one  church 
session  in  common,  from  which  lay  appeals 
to  the  provincial  synods  ;  and  these  sessions, 
which  were  called  elderships,  afterwards 
became  presbyteries,  when  the  individual 
churches  were  provided  with  distinct  ses> 
sions.  James  Vl.,  on  assuming  the  gov- 
ernment, was  a  zealous  ProtesUnt,  though 
somewhat  inclined  to  episcopacy,  and  dis- 
posed to  make  himself  head  of  the  church. 
He  curbed  the  insolence  of  the  clergy,  who 
claimed  liberty  to  denounce  public  men  and 
measures  froip  the  pulpit,  as  they  had  done 
in  the  4>receding  unsettled  times.  There 
were  warm  disputes  respecting  the  bounds 
ries  between  the  civil  power  and  the  minis- 
terial prerogative ;  the  expediency  of  admit- 
ting bishoDs ;  and  the  disposition  to  be  made 
of  the  old  ecclesiastical  funds.  In  1608, 
queen  Elizabeth  died,  and  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, under  the  name  of  James  I. — See  R^ 
ertsoiCs  History  of  Scotland ;  M'Crie's  Life 
of  John  Knox ;  and  Ja,  Scott^s  Lives  of  the 
ProtesUnt  Reformers  in  Scotland. — Tr.} 

(39)  See  LSscher^s  Historia  Motuum,  pt 
ii.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  vii.,  p.. 67,  and  the  fcuthoii- 
ties  he  quotes :  Salig^s  Historie  der  Aug^ 
burg.  Confession,  vol.  it,  b.  vi.,  ch.  iii.,  p. 
317,  dtc.,  and  others.  ^ 
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led  Cimforrnists^  because  they  conformed  their  worship  to  the  pattern  le. 
gaily  established  by  Edward;  the  latter  were  called  JSfoncottformitts  and 
also  Puritansy  because  they  desired  greater  pyrity  in  worship  and  did  not 
regard  the  liturgy  of  king  Edward  as  free  from  all  the  dregs  of  supersti- 
tion.  These  appellations  have  continued  in  use ;  and  to  this  day  they 
designate  the  Christian  communities  by  which  Great  Britain  is  divided. 
When  the  exiles  returned  to  their  country  on  the  accession  of  EUxaheth  to 
the  throne,  this  controversy  being  introduced  into  England,  soon  became 
80  great  and  threatening  that  the  more  sagacious  even  then  despsdred  of 
any  reconciliation.  The  wise  queen  did  not  confine  the  reformation  to 
the  rigorous  principles  of  the  Genevans  and  their  followers  the  Puritans, 
but  she  enjoined  on  those  to  whom  she  intrusted  this  business,  to  follow 
the  patterns  of  the  early  ages  rather  than  that  of  the  Genevans.  (40)  When 
she  had  modelled  the  whole  church  and  especially  the  public  worship^on 
these  principles,  she  published  the  celebrated  Ad  of  Uniformity,  requiring 
all  Englishmen  to  observe  her  regulations.  The  Puritans  urged,  that 
they  could  not  in  conscience  yield  obedience ;  and  they  bitterly  complained, 
that  the  discarded  superstitions  of  popery  were  reinduced.  The  more  ar- 
dent insisted,  that  these  regulations  should  be  wholly  removed,  and  that 
the  church  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Genevans ; 
while  the  more  temperate  merely  requested  liberty,  to  worship  Grod  them- 
selves  according  to  their  own  opinions.  The  queen  determining  to  show 
no  indulgence  to  either,  employed  all  the  means  which  penal  laws  and  her 
own  sagacity  could  afford,  in  order  to  suppress  the  obstinate  sect.  And 
thus  that  purification  of  the  old  religion,  by  which  the  English  church  is 
equally  distinguished  from  the  popish  and  from  all  the  others  that  have  re. 
nounced  the  dominion  of  the  pontiff,  was  confirmed  and  established ;  and 
at  the  same  time  a  foundation  was  laid  for  permanent  discord,  to  the  vast 
injury  of  this  otherwise  happy  ■ation.(41) 

(40)  ["  Dr.  Moshdm  seems  disposed;  by  (41)  No  one  has  treated  this  sobjeet 
this  ambignoas  expression  of  the  primUive  more  fblly,  or  more  agreeably,  Ato  Dtmid 
tLgn^  to  insinaate  that  quoen  ElisMbeth  had  Neal ;  whose  History  of  the  Puritnu,  or 
fonned  apure,Tational,  and  evanffelical  plan  Protutaastt  NoneonformistSj  was  pablislied 
of  religious  discipline  and  worship.  It  is  not  long  since  at  London,  in  four  volomes. 
however  certain,  that,  instead  of  being  wil-  The  first  yolnme  of  this  elaborate  work  was 
lin^  to  strip  religion  of  the  ceremonies  printed,  London,  1732,  8vo,  the  last  volmne 
which  remamed  in  it,  she  was  rather  inch-  appeared  in  1738.  Tet  the  author,  who 
ned  to  brin^  the  pnblic  worship  still  nearer  was  himself  a  Puritant  could  not  so  coBfr- 
to  the  Romish  ritual,  {HeyHn,  p.  124),  and  mand  his  party  feelings  and  his  passions,  as 
had  a  great  propensity  to  several  usages  in  entirely  to  avoid  sectarian  zeal.  For  while 
the  church  ot  Rome,  which  were  justly  look-  he  is  rail  in  narrating  and  emblazoning  the 
ed  upon  as  superstitious.    She  tlisnked  pub-    wrongs  which  the  bishopa  inflicted,  or  c 


liely  one  of  her  chq)lains,  who  had  prrach-  ed  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  Puritans,  he  fre- 
ed in  defence  of  the  real  pretence;  she  was  quently  extenuates,  excuses,  or  peesee  si^ 
ibnd  of  images,  and  retained  some  in  her  lently  over  the  faults  of  tl{e  PturiUtn  sect 
private  chapel ;  {Heylm,  p.  124),  and  would  The  reader  may  also  consult  Jo.  Shypi*» 
undoubtedly  have  forbid  ttie  marriage  of  the  Lives  of  the  Archbishope  of  CanterbiBrf 
cleigv,  if  Cecil,  her  secretary,  had  not  inter-  under  oueen  Elizabeth,   namely,  Poriir , 
posed.    (Sfrype^M  Life  of  Parker,  p^  107,  Grtmla/,  and  WkUgift;  which  arewntteo 
108,  100.)    Having  appointed  a  committee  with  great  copiousness  and  labour.    (Sm 
of  divines  to  review  ku^  jEtfi0ar<r«  liturgy,  also  JSwim  and  BmimI'«  Histery  of  DiMent* 
she  gave  them  an  order  to  alrike  out  all  of-  ers,  viH.  i.,  London,  1800,  and  Bo^omm 
fensive  psssages  aaamst  the  pope,  and  to  Brook*»  Lives  of  the  Poiitus,  vol.  L,  IiOQ' 
make  people  easy  ^Mrat  the  corpineal  praa-  don,  1813.— TV.] 
ence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament.     (iVMuTt 
Hist,  of  the  Purit ,  vol.  i.,  p.  138.)''— ifaci.] 
Vol-  IIL— Z 
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§  18.  The  first  cause  that  gave  rise  to  so  many  strange  and  calamitow 
events,  was  very  trivial,  and  of  no  consequence  to  religion  and  piety.  The 
leader^  of  the  Puritans  held  in  abhorrence  those  garments  which  the 
English  clergy  wore  for  the  sake  of  distinction  in  their  public  assemblies. 
For  these  garments  having  been  derived  from  the  papists,  ^ were  in  their 
view  the  badges  of  AvUchrisU  From  this  they  proceeded  to  other"  matters, 
of  somewhat  greater  importance.  First,  they  conceived  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  English  church,  was  a  departure  from  the  form  established  by 
Christ ;  and  they  maintained,  what  they  had  learned  from  Calvin  and  the 
Genevans,  that  all  the  ministers  of  religion  ought,  by  divine  appointment, 
to  be  equal  in  rank  and  authority.  They  had  indeed  no  objections  to  al- 
lowing an  individual  to  bear  the  title  of  bishop,  and  to  preside  in  the  meet- 
ings of  his  brethren  for  the  sake  of  preserving  order ;  but  they  would  not 
allow  him  to  claim  the  prerogatives  of  the  old  bishops,  to  rank  among  the 
peers  of  the  realm,  to  be  employed  in  civil  afiairs,  and  be  distinguished  by 
wealth  and  power.  The  weight  of  this  controversy  was  not  great,  so 
long  as  the  EngUsh  prelates  founded  their  rank  and  authority  upon  the 
laws  of  the  land  and  human  constitution ;  but  it  became  of  vast  moment 
from  the  year  1588,  when  Richard  Bancroft,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, first  ventured  publicly  to  affirm  that  bishops  are  an  order  superior 
to  that  of  presbyters,  not  by  mere  human  appointment,  but  by  the  will  of 
God. (42)  This  sentiment  meeting  the  approbation  of  great  numbers,  the 
consequence  was,  what  might  be  anticipated,  that  none  were  deemed  prop- 
erly inducted  into  the  sacred  office,  unless  tliey  were  ordained  by  a  bishop ; 
and  that  the  ministers  of  those  churches  which  have  no  bishops,  were 
thought  to  lack  the  qualifications  necessary  for  their  office,  and  to  be  infe- 
rior to  the  popish  priests, 

§  19.  In  the  next  place,  the  Puritans  conceived  that  those  churches, 
which  from  being  the  residence  or  seat  of  t])e  bishops  are  called  caihedralSf 
ought  to  be  done  away,  together  with  all  who  live  upon  their  revenues,  the 
archdeacdns,  the  deans,  the  prebendaries  and  the  canons :  they  also  dis- 
approved of  the  mode  of  worship  usually  practised  in  cathedrals ;  and 
in  particular,  denied  that  instrumental  music  and  chanting  were  prop- 
er in  the  worship  of  God.  They  likewise  thought  that  not  only  the  vi- 
ciou9,  but  also  persons  of  dubious  piety,  should  be  excluded  from  the  church. 
For  it  being  their  opinion  that  the  church  is  the  company  of  the  faithful, 
they  of  course  held  that  care  should  be  taken  lest  any  who  are  destitute  of 
faith  should  creep  into  it.  They  required  many  alterations  in  those  rites 
and  ceremonies,  which  were  enjoined  by  the  authority  of  the  queen  and 
the  supreniie  council.(43)     For  instance,  they  deemed  all  holy  days  conse* 

(42)  Sm  Jo.  Slrype^s  Life  and  Acta  of  Consistorial  council.     The  queen  with  her 

John  Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  privy  council  repeatedly  published  Injunc- 

p.l2l,Lond.,  1718,fol.   [ATear^Hist.ofthe  <mww,  or,  regulationB  forthe  church,  which 

Faritans,  toI.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  180,  dec. — TV.]  she  enforced  by  the  episcopal  and  the  high 

(48)  [Dr.  Maclaine  supposes  the  aupreme  commission  courts  ;  and  these  arbitrary  de- 

amneU  here  mentioned,  to  be  the  noted  crees  of  the  queen  were  substituted  for  acta 

high  comrnunon  court.     But  that  court  was  of  parliament,  which  she  more  than  once 

an  executive  and  visitatorial  body,  not  legis-  forbid  to  legislate  on  such  subjects  ;  so  that 

(oltve.   It  seems  therefore,  that  Dr.  Mosheim  she  assumed  to  be  the  real  lawgiver  of  the 

intended  by  tha  supreme  council^  either  the  Engrlish  church.     See  NeaTs  History  of  the 

British  parliament  J  or  perhaps  the  queen's  Puritan?,  vo!..i.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  167,  &c.     Yet 

privy  council,  which  possessed  much  the  the  account  which  Dr.  Maclaine  here  gives 

same  powers  as  a  German  prince  with  his  of  the  high  commiMsion  court,  is  worth  re- 
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crated  to  the  memory  of  the  saints,  to  be  unlawful ;  they  would  prohibit 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  various  transactions,  but  especially  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism ;  they  were  displeased  with  the  employment  of  sponsors 
or  godfathers  and  godmothers,  at  the  baptism  of  infants  whose  parents 
were  still  living  ;(44)  nor  would  they  allow  newborn  infants  to  be  baptized 
by  any  persons  but  the  priests ;  they  would  not  have  the  sacred  books  of 
secondary  rank,  or  those  commonly  denominated  the  ApocrypJiay  to  be 
read  and  expounded  to  the  people ;  the  stated  forms  of  prayer,  tliey  would 
not  indeed  wholly  exclude  from  public  worship,  but  they  demanded  that 
the  teachers  should  be  allowed  to  vary  from  them  and  to  alter  them,  as 
they  saw  fit,  and  be  permitted  to  pray  to  God  in  their  own  language,  and 
not  merely  in  the  words  of  others ;  in  short,  they  conceived  that  the 
worship  of  their  country  ought  to  be  conformable  to  the  principles  and 
institutions  of  the  Genevans,  and  that  nothing  should  be  tolerated  that  was 
coincident  with  the  Romish  worship, 

§  20,  These  opinions  could  not  well  be  defended  or  impugned,  without 
calling  in  the  aid  of  certain  general  principles,  which  would  support  the 
positions  adopted  ;  and  flrom  which  the  importance  of  the  controversy  may 
be  estimated.  Those  who  took  sides  with  the  queen  and  the  supreme 
council,  maintained,  I. .  that  the  right  to  reform  or  to  abolish  and  correct 
errors  and  defects,  both  in  doctrine  and  in  discipline  and  worship,  belong- 
ed to  the  civil  magistrate.  The  Puritans  on  the  contrary,  denied  that  God 
had  assigned  this  office  to  the  magistrate  \  and  held  with  Calvin,  that  it 

peating.     "  This  court,"  (says  he)  "  took  ire/i,  vicar  general  to  Henry  VIII.    These 

its  rise  from  a  remarkable  clause  in  the  act  eommissioners  were    empowered  to  make 

of  supremacy t  by  which  the  queen  and  her  inquiry,  not  only  by  the  legal  methods  of 

successors  were  empowered  to  choose  per-  juries  and  witnesses,  but  by  all  other  ways 

sons  to  exercise,  under  her^  all  manner  of  and  means  which  they  could  devise,  that  is, 


jurisdiction,  privileges,  and  pre  eminences, 
touching  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiasiidU  ju- 
risdiction voitkin  the  realms  of  England  and 
Ireland,  as  also  to  visit,  reform,  redress, 
order,  correct,  and  amend  all  errors,  heresies, 
schisms,  abuses,  contempts,  offences,  enor- 
mities whatsoever ;  provided,  that  they  have 
no  power  to  determine  any  thing  to  be  here- 
sy,  but  what  has  been  adjudged  to  be  so  by 
ike  authority  of  the  canonical  scripture,  or 
by  the  first  four  general  councils,  or  any  of 
them;  or  by  any  other  general  councils, 
wherein  the  same  was  declared  heresy  by 
the  express  and  plain  words  of  canonical 
scripture,  or  such  as  shall  hereafter  be  de- 
clared to  be  heresy  by  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament,  with  the  assent  of  the  clergy 


by  rack,  torture,  inquisition,  and  imprison- 
ment. They  were  vested  with  a  nght  to 
examine  such  persons  as  they  suspected,  by 
administering  to  them  an  oath  (not  allowed 
of  in  their  commission,  and  therefore  called 
ex-ojicio),  by  which  they  were  obliged  to 
answer  all  questions,  and  thereby  might  be 
obliged  to  accuse  themselves,  or  their  most 
intimate  friends.  The  fines  ihey  imposed 
were  merely  discretionary;  the  imprison- 
ment to  which  they  condemned  was  limited 
by  no  rule  but  their  own  pleasure;  they 
imposed,  when  they  thought  proper,  new 
articles  of  faith  on  the  clergy,  and  practised 
all  the  iniquities  and  cruelties  of  a  real  In- 
quisition. See  Itapin^s  and  Hume's  His- 
tories of  England,  under  the  reign  of  Eliza- 


tn  Convocation,    Upon  the  scuthorit^  of  this    beth ;  and  NeaPs  History  of  the  Puritans, 
claase,  the  queen  appointed  a  certain  num-    passim."— TV.] 


ber  of  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  cau- 
ses, who,  in  many  instances,  abused  their 
power.  The  court,  they  composed,  was 
called  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  be- 
cause it  claimed  a  more  extensive  jurisdic- 
tion and  higher  powers,  than  the  ordinary 
Courts  of  the  Bishops.  Its  jurisdiction 
reached  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  was 
moch  the  same  with  that  wnich  had  been 
lodged  in  the  single  penon  of  loxd  Cronfr- 


(44)  ['*  Other  rites  and  customs  dis- 
pleasing to  the  Puritans,  and  Qmitted  by  our 
author,  were,  kneeling  at  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  bowing  at  the  name  of 
Jesus,  giving  the  ring  in  marriage,  the 
prohibition  of  marriage  during  certain  times 
of  the  year,  and  the  licensing  it  for  money, 
as  also  the  confirmation  of  children  by  epis» 
copal  imposition  of  hands." — Macl.'] 
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was  rather  the  business  of  the  ministers  of  Christ  to  restore  religion  to  its 
purity  and  dignity,  IL  The  former  supposed,  that  the  rule  of  proceeding 
in  reforming  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church,  was  not  to  be  do- 
rived  exclusively  from  the  holy  scriptures,  but  also  from  the  writings  and 
the  practice  of  the  early  ages  of  the  church.  The  PuriUms  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  the  divinely-inspired  books  were  the  only  pure  source,, 
from  which  could  be  derived  rules  for  purging  and  regulating  the  church, 
and  that  the  enactments  and  the  doctors  of  the  early  ages,  had  no  author- 
ity whatever.  III.  The  former  declared  the  church  of  Rome  to  be  a  true 
church,  though  much  deformed  and  corrupted ;  they  said,  the  Roman  pon- 
tifi*  presumptuously  indeed  claims  to  be  the  head  and  monarch  of  the  whole 
church,  yet  he  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  legitimate  bishop ;  and  of 
course,  the  ministers  ordained  by  his  authority,  have  the  most  perfect  right 
to  minister  in  holy  things.  It  was  necessary  for  the  English  prelates  to 
inculcate  such  principles,  if  they  would  trace  back  the  origin  and  preroga*. 
tives  of  their  office  to  the  apostles  of  Christ.  But  very  different  were  the 
views  of  the  Puritans,  They  constantly  maintained  that  the  Romish  church 
had  forfeited  the  title  and  the  rights  of  a  true  church ;  that  its  bishop  was  the 
very  Antichrist ;  that  all  its  discipline  and  worship  were  vain,  superstitious, 
and  opposed  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel ;  and  of  course,  that  all  communion 
with  that  church  was  to  be  shunned  as  pestilential.  IV.  The  former  deem- 
ed the  best  form  of  the  church  to  be  that,  which  prevailed  in  the  four  or 
five  first  centuries ;  indeed,  that  it  was  preferable  to  that  established  by  the 
apostles  themselves ;  because  they  gave  such  a  shape  to  the  church  as  suit- 
ed  its  infantile  and  nascent  state,  and  left  to  those  who  should  come  af\er 
them  to  regulate  it  more  perfectly,  when  it  should  become  fully  established 
and  extended.  On  the  contrary,  the  Puritans  contended,  that  ajl  the  prin- 
ciples of  church  government  were  laid  down  in  the  scriptures ;  and  that 
the  ambassadors  of  Christ  set  forth  an  unchangeable  pattern  which  was  to 
be  imitated  by  all  succeeding  ages,  when  they  directed  the  first  Christian 
churches  to  be  regulated  and  governed  in  the  manner  then  practised  in  the 
Jewish  congregations  [or  SyjuLgoguesl. — V.  The  former  contended,  that 
things  indifferent  which  are  neither  commanded  nor  forbidden  by  the  holy 
scriptures,  such  as  the  rites  of  public  worship,  the  attire  of  the  priests,  the 
festivals,  &c.,  the  supreme  magistrate  may  regulate  and  establish,  accord, 
ing  to  his  pleasure  ;  and  that  to  disobey  his  laws  on  these  subjects,  is  as 
sinful  as  to  violate  his  laws  relative  to  civil  affairs.  But  the  Puritans  con- 
tended, that  it  was  improper  and  wrong  to  impose  as  necessary  things, 
what  Christ  himself  had  left  free ;  for  thus  the  liberty  which  Christ  has 
.procured  for  us,  is  subverted.  They  added,  that  such  rites  as  tend  to  in- 
ject the  mind  with  superstition,  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  indifferent, 
but  must  be  avoided  as  impious  and  pro&ne.  And  such,  in  their  estima- 
tion, were  those  ancient  ceremonies  which  the  queen  and  the  parliament 
refosed  to  abrogate.(45) 

(45)  [**  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  these  five  vticles,  support  and  the  defence  of  their  several  prin- 

baa  followed  the  account  of  this  controversy  ciples,  which  they  made  an  ill  oae  of  in  tbeif 

given  by  I6(r.  Neal^  in  his  History  of  the  Pa-  turns,  aa  they  could  grasp  the  power  inta 

ritana.    This  latter  adds  a  sixth  article,  not  their  bands.     The  standard  of  uniformity, 

of  debate,  but  of  union.     Both  parties  (saya  according  to  the  bishops,  was  the  queeri't 

be)  agreed  too  well  in  asserting  tne  necessity  tufremaey^  and  the.  law*  of  the  land ;  accord- 

of  a  uniformity  of  public  worahip,  and  of  ing  to  the  Puritans,  the  decrees  of  promm' 

calling  in  the  aword  of  the  magiatrate  for  the  cial  and  national  synodst  allowed  and  c&> 
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§  21.  This  contest  of  the  court  and  bishops  with  those  who  called  aloud 
for  a  farther  reformation  of  the  church,  would  have  been  far  more  severe 
and  perilous,  if  those  who  bore  the  common  name  of  Puriians  had  been 
agreed  in  their  opinions  and  feelings.  But  this  body  was  composed  of 
persons  of  various  dispositions  and  characters,  whose  only  bond  of  union 
was  their  dislike  of  the  religion  and  discipline  established  by  law ;  and 
therefore  it  very  soon  became  divided  into  sects,  some  of  which  were  both 
misled  themselves  and  misled  others  by  fanatical  imaginations,  and  others 
displayed  their  folly  by  devising  strange  and  unusual  forms  for  the  consti- 
tution of  churches.  Among  these  sects,  none  is  more  famous  than  that 
which  was  formed  about  the  year  1581  by  Robert  Proton,  an  unstable  and 
ficklemindcd  man.  He  did  not  differ  materially  from  either  the  Episco. 
palians  or  the  other  Puritans,  as  to  the  doctrines  of  religion ;  but  he  had 
new  and  singular  views  of  the  nature  of  the  church  and  of  the  regulation 
and  government  of  it.  He  first  distributed  the  whole  body  of  Christians 
into  small  associations,  such  as  those  collected  by  the  apostles :  because 
so  many  persons  as  could  conveniently  be  assembled  in  one  place,  and  that 
of  moderate  dimensions,  he  affirmed,  constituted  a  dhurch,  and  enjoyed  all 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  church.  And  each  of  these  small  congre- 
gations, he  pronounced  to  be  independent  and  free,  by  divine  constitution^ 
from  all  jurisdiction  both  of  bishops  who  according  to  the  court,  and  of 
synods  which  according  to  the  Puritans,  have  the  right  of  governing  the 
church.  The  supreme  power  to  provide  for  the  welfare  and  the  peace  of 
these  little  associations,  according  to  his  views,  resided  in  the  people ;  and 
all  the  niembers  had  equal  powers  and  prerogatives.  The  congregated 
multitude  therefore,  deliberated  on  sacred  subjects ;  and  whatever  was  vo- 
ted by  the  majority,  was  considered  as  legitimately  decided.  The  brother- 
hood selected  certain  persons  from  among  themselves,  to  teach  publicly  and 
to  administer  ordinances ;  and  if  the  interests  of  the  church  seemed  to  re- 
quire it,  they  remanded  these  teachers  of  their  own  creation,  again  to  a 
private  station.  For  these  teachers  were  in  no  respects  more  sacred  or 
elevated,  than  the  rest  of  the  brethren,  except  by  their  power  to  perform 
sacred  functions,  for  which  they  were  wholly  indebted  to  the  election  and 
consent  of  the  brethren.  Moreover  the  office  of  teaching  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  them ;  but  all  the  brethren,  if  they  pleased,  might  prophecy  in 
public,  or  exhort  and  instruct  the  fraternity.  Hence,  when  the  appoi^^^^d 
preacher  of  the  church  had  closed  his  discourse,  the  brethren  severally 
were  at  liberty  to  hold  forth,  and  to  exhibit  what  they  might  have  been  re- 
volving in  their  minds,  or  had  not  clearly  apprehended  in  the  discourse  of 
the  preacher.  In  short,  Brown  thought  that  the  Christian  world  should 
now  present  the  same  aspect,  as  that  of  the  churches  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles.  In  maintaining  such  opinions,  he  and  his  associates  were  so  as- 
suming as  to  hold  that  all  bonds  of  harmony,  communion,  and  charity,  with 
churches  differently  constituted,  were  to  be  severed ;  and  to  declare  that 
the  English  church  in  particular  was  above  all  others  to  be  shunned,  at 
being  a  spurious  church,  contaminated  with  the  pollutions  of  popery,  and 
destitute  of  all  divine  influences.  This  sect,  impatient  under  the  great  in- 
juries it  received  (perhaps  through  its  own  fkult)  in  England,  removed  to 

forced  by  the  eivil  toagistrate.  Bot  neither  eTery  men's  right  as  far  as  is  conaiatent  with 
per  y  were  for  admitting  that  liberty  of  con-  the  peace  of  the  goTernment  under  which  h§ 
•cieoce,  and  freedom  ofprofeaaioii,  which  it    Uvea." — M^d.^ 
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Holland,  and  settled  at  Middleburg,  Amsterdam,  and  Leyden :  but  it  did 
not  long  continue.  Brown  himself  returned  to  England,  and  forsaking  his 
new  opinions,  obtained  a  parsonage  in  the  established  church.  The  other 
exiles  became  embroiled  by  many  internal  dissensions. (46)  These  effecta 
induced  the  wiser  among  them  to  modify  the  discipline  of  their  founder, 
e£ad  make  it  more  tolerable.  In  this  manner,  from  them  originated  the 
noted  sect  of  the  Independents  or  Congregational  Brethren^  which  still  ex- 
ists.    But  their  history  belongs  to  the  next  century. 

§  22.  In  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  it  was  long  doubtful,  whether 
those  who  renounced  the  Romish  communion  would  join  the  fellowship  of 
the  Lutherans,  or  that  of  the  Swiss  ;  for  each  of  these  had  many  and  strong 
partisans. (47)  But  in  the  year  1571,  the  preference  was  publicly  given  to 
the  Swiss.  For  the  Belgic  Confession  of  Faith,(48)  which  was  published 
in  this  year,  was  for  the  most  part  in  unison  with  that  adopted  by  the 
French  Reformed  church ;  and  differed  from  the  Augsburg  Confession  in 
several  respects,  and  especially  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper. (49) 
The  causes  of  this  will  readily  appear,  if  we  consider  the  proxijnity  of  the 
French  and  the  number  of  them  residing  in  the  Netherlands,  the  high 
reputation  of  Calvin  and  the  Genevan  school,  and  the  indefatigable  indus- 
try of  the  Genevans  in  extending  the  boundaries  of  their  church.  From 
this  period,  the  Belgians  publicly  assumed  the  title  of  the  Reforrned,  instead 
of  that  of  Lutherans  which  they  had  before  borne :  and  in  this  they  follow- 
ed the  example  of  the  French,  who  had  invented  and  first  assumed  this  ap- 
pellation. So  long  however  as  the  Belgians  were  subject  to  the  Spaniards, 
they  disused  the  term  Reformed  to  avoid  incurring  odium,  and  styled  them- 
selves Associates  of  the  Augsburg  Confession :  because,  the  Spanish  court 
looked  upon  Lutherans  as  far  better  citizens,  than  the  disciples  of  Calvin^ 
who  from  their  commotions  in  France,  were  deemed  more  inclined  to  sedi- 
tion.(50) 

§  23.  The  knowledge  of  a  more  sound  religion  was  carried  into  Poland, 
by  the  disciples  of  Luther  from  Saxony.  Afterwards,  not  only  the  Bohe- 
mian brethren  whom  the  Romish  priests  had  expelled  from  their  country, 
but  likewise  some  of  the  Swiss,  disseminated  their  opinions  among  the 
Poles ;  not  to  mention  the  Anabaptists,  the  Antitrinitarians,  and  others, 
>irho  travelled  in   that  countrj",  and   there  collected  congregations. (51) 

(46)  Dan.  Neat's  History  of  the  Puritans,  fonnatie  in  en  omtrent  de  NederlandeDi  vol. 
vol.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  834.     Jo.  Hombcck's  Sum-     i.,  b.  v.,  p.  253,  &c. 

ma  controversiarum,  lib.  x.,   p.   738,  &c.  (50)  The  words  of  iJranrf/,  1.  cit.,  p.  254, 

Fuller's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Britain,  b.  256,  are  these  :  Nochtans  behielpen  sick  do 

X.,  p.  168.     [Benj.  Brookes  Lives  of  the  Pu-  Nederlandtsche  Gereformeerden  met  den  ti- 

ritans,  vol.  ii.,  p.  366,  <Stc. — Tr.J  tel  van  Augsburgsche  Confessic,  om  dai  di<B 

(47)  Loscker's  Historia  Motuum,  pt.  iii.,  te  hove  niet  so  onaengenicm  was  als  de  Cal- 
lib.  ▼.,  cap.  iv.,  p.  74.  vinsche  of  Fransche,  die  de  partije  doorgiens 

(48)  For  an  account  of  the  Belgic  Con-  hield  te  wesen  een  oproeriger  Secte  dan  de 
fession,  see  Kocher's  Bibliotheca  Theol.  Sym-  Luthersche. 

bolicse,  p.  216.     [It  was  first  composed  in  (51)  L'6scher*s  Historia  Motuum,  pt.  iii., 

the  "Walloon  language,  by  Guy  dc  Bres^  and  lib.  v.,  cap.  iii.,  p.  36.     Salig's  Historic  der 

first  printed  in  Frencn,  in  1562.     Afterwards  Augsburg.  Confession,  vol.  ii.,  b.  vi.,  ch.  iii., 

it  was  translated  into  various  languages;  and  iv.,  v.,  p.  516.     Andr,  Kegenvclscms,  His- 

was  ratified  (together  with  the  Heidelberg  totia  Eccleslar.  Slavonicar,  h'b.  i.«  cap  zvi., 

Catechism,  with  which  it  harmonizes),  by  <Scc.,p.  71,  &c.     5o/7^<ic'#  Histoirede  Po- 

the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1619;  and  again  at  logne,   torn,  v.,   p.  40,  <&c.     yath.    Fred. 

tbs  Hague  in  1661. — Tr."]                           '  Kautz^  Pnecipua  reKg.  Evangelicae  in  Polo- 

(49)  Gerhard  Brandt's  Historie  der  Re-  nia  faU,  Hamb.,  1738,  4to.    [The  disciplea 
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Hence  there  existed  here  and  there  throughout  Poland,  three  sorts  of  re- 
ligious associations,  those  of  the  Bohemian  brethren,  the  Lutherans,  and 
the  Swiss.  In  order  to  oppose  with  greater  vigour  their  common  enemieSy 
they  held  a  convention  at  Sendomir  in  the  year  1570,  and  entered  into  a 
kind  of  confederation,  the  terms  of  which  are  comprehended  in  a  confes- 
sion usually  called  the  Agreement  of  Sendomir,{62)  But  as  this  coni|>ro. 
mise  was  deemed  too  condescending,  and  injurious  to  the  truth,  (for  in  it 
the  opinions  which  separate  the  Lutherans  from  the  Reformed,  were  ex- 
ressed  in  vagve  and  ambiguous  language),  it  was  not  long  afler  opposed 
J  many  of  the  Lutherans,  and  in  the  next  century  was  entirely  abrogated ; 
nor  have  those  who  desired  and  laboured  to  restore  it,  to  this  day,  met 
with  the  success  they  had  hoped  for.  In  both  the  [Brandenburg  and  the 
Polish]  Prussias,  afler  the  death  of  Luther  and  MelanctJum,  very  large  con- 
gregations of  the  Reformed  religion  were  gathered  by  certain  persons, 
which  still  are  in  a  flourishing  State.  (53) 

§  24.  The  Bohemian  brethren  as  they  are  called,  or  the  Moravians^  who 
were  descended  from  the  better  sort  of  Hussites,  and  had  adopted  some  pe- 
culiar regulations  designed  especially  to  guard  against  the  reigning  vices, 
upon  hearing  of  Luther^s  efTorts  to  reform  the  church,  sent  envoys  to  him 
as  early  as  1522,  soliciting  his  friendship ;  and  afterwards,  from  time  to 
time,  they  profiered  the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  Saxons  and  to  other 
members  of  our  community.  Nor  did  Luther  and  his  friends  find  any 
thing  very  censurable,  either  in  their  doctrines  or  their  discipline ;  nay,  the 
confession  which  they  submitted  to  his  judgment,  he  did  not  indeed  approve 
in  all  respects,  yet  he  thought  it  might  be  tolerated.  (54)  Afler  the  dea^h 
of  Luther,  most  of  the  brethren  being  expelled  their  country  in  the  year  1547, 

of  Luther  from  Saxony,  were  not  the  first  ▼ondenB5mJ8chenBrudeni,p.  46,  &c.  Jo. 
preachers  of  reformation  in  Poland,  as  Dr.  Christ.  Kocher^t  Bibliotheca  theologis  Sym- 
masheim  asserts.  The  Bohemian  brethren  bolican,  p.  76,  6c^,  [In  the  year  1522,  the 
had  been  labouring  there  from  the  times  of  Brethren  sent  two  delegates  to  Luther,  name- 
John  Hass  ;  and  in  the  year  1600,  they  had '  ly  John  Horn  and  Mich.  Wei*,  to  confliatur 
nearly  two  hundred  houses  of  worship,  and  late  him  on  his  attaining  to  a  knowledge  of 
were  favoured  by  many  of  the  nobility.  See  the  truth.  They  also  sent  him,  soon  after-* 
A.  RegenvoUciuef  ubi  supra ;  and  Schroeckh,  wards,  a  book  entitled  Instruction  for  Chil- 
Kirchengesch.  s.  d.  Ref ,  vol.  ii.,  p.  667, 681.  dren,  which  they  had  composed  for  the  bene- 
The  most  eminent  among  th^  Reformed  fit  of  their  church.  6ut  as  they  here  ez- 
clergy  of  Poland,  was  the  famous  John  a  pressed  clearly  their  opinion  of  the  Lcird^s 
LtucOf  who  preached  some  time  in  London,  supper,  (namely,  that  Christ  himself  was  not 
and  retuminff  to  Poland  in  1556,  did  much  actually  present  in  it),  and  he  freely  censured 
to  advance  me  reformation  there.  See  his  this  opinion,  their  intercourse  with  Luther 
history  and  many  of  bis  letters,  in  Dan.  Ger-  was  for  a  time  interrupted.  They  were  also 
dett  Miscell.  Groningens.,  tom.  i.-v.  The  displeased,  that  he  was  more  solicitous  about 
Protestants  of  Gieat  Poland  were  chiefiy  Bo-  purity  of  doctrine,  than  the  restoration  of  ec- 
hemian  brethren :  those  of  Little  Poland  em-  clesiastical  discipline.  But  as  they  perceiv- 
bncedthe  views  of  the  Swiss.  Both  these  be-  ed,  that  it  would  be  for  their  advant^  to 
eume  united  in  1555:  but  their  union  with  the  be  reckoned  among  the  adherents  to  the 
Lutherans  was  not  so  easily  effected. —  Tr."]  Augsburg  Confession,  they  at  times  sought 

(52)  See  Dan.  Em.  Jablonsky^s  Historia  his  communion,  and  exhibited  to  him  theif 
Consensus  Scndomiriensts,  Berlin,  1731, 4to,  Confession,  which  he  afterwards  eaused  td 
and  his  Epistola  Apologetica,  printed  in  the  be  published.  See  Jp.  Amos  Comeniut^  His- 
•ame  year,  and  directed  against  the  ezcep-  tons  Fratrum  Bohemorum,  Halle,  1702, 4to, 
tioos  of  a  certain  Polish  antagonist.  p.  22,  &c.,  and  Jo.  Chr.  Koeher^  von  don 

(53)  Loecher^s  Historia  Motuum,  pt.  iii.,  UlaubensbekenntnissenderBomischen  Brii- 
lib.  vi.,  cap.  i.,  p.  216.  der,  Fiankf.,  1741,  8vo.— -iScW.] 

/M)  See  Jo.  Gotd.  Carpxo9'9  Nadmcht 
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many  of  theoi,  and  especially  among  those  that  settled  in  Poland,  incHaed 
towards  the  side  of  the  Reformed.  There  seemed  indeed  to  be  a  renewal 
of  the  harmony  between  the  Bohemians  and  the  Lutherans,  at  the  time  of 
the  Agreement  of  Sendomir  already  mentioned ;  but  the  influence  of  this 
agreement  was  soon  aflerwards  greatly  weakened,  and  gradually  all  the 
Bohemians  united  themselves  with  the  Swiss. (55)  This  union  at  first  coiu 
tainei  the  stipulation,  that  each  community  should  enjoy  its  own  reguk* 
tions,  and  that  they  should  ke^p  up  their  separate  meetings  for  worship ; 
but  in  the  following  century,  at  the  councils  of  Ostrorog  A.D.  1620  and 
1627,  all  difference  was  done  away ;  and  the  two  communities  of  Bohe- 
mians and  Swiss  became  consolidated  into  oae,  which  took  the  name  of  the 
Church  of  the  United  Brethrenf  and  retained  the  form  and  regulations  of 
the  Bohemians,  but  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed.(56) 

§  25.  The  descendants  of  the  Waldenses  who  lived  shut  up  in  the  vaL 
lies  of  Piedmont,  were  led  by  their  proximity  to  the  French  and  Gen^ 
vans  to  embrace  their  doctrines  and  worship.  Yet  they  retained  not  a 
few  of  their  ancient  rules  of  discipline,  so  late  as  the  year  1630.  But  in 
t^  year  the  greatest  part  of  the  Waldenses  were  swept  off  by  pestilence ; 
and  their  new  teachers,  whom  they  obtained  from  France,  regulated  aU 
their  affairs  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  French  Reformed  Ghurch.(57) 
The  Hungarians  and  Transyivanians  were  excited  to  burst  the  bonds  of 
superstition,  by  the  writings  and  the  disciples  of  Luther,  Afterwards 
Matthew  Ifevay  and  others  in  a  more  private  way,  and  then  about  the  year 
1550,  Stephen  Sxegedm  and  others  more  openly,  spread  among  them  sue 
cessfully  the  sentiments  of  the  Swiss  respecting  the  Lord's  supper  and  the 
government  pf  the  church.     This  produced  bsre,  as  in  other  countries. 


(65)  Besides  those  who  tieat  professedly 
of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  as  ComeniuM, 
CamerariuSt  and  LMtkitu,  the  reader  maj 
consult  Lotcher't  Historia  Motuum,  pt.  iii., 
lib.  ▼.,  c.  vi.,  p.  99,  &c,  Salig^s  Historie  der 
Augsburg.  Confession,  vol.  ii.,  b.  vi.,  ch. 
iii.,  p.  520,  &c.  Adr.  Regenvdscius,  His- 
toria Eccleeiar.  SUvonicafum,  lib.  i.,  cap. 
ziii.,  ziT.,  XT.,  die. 

(56)  Segenvolsciutf  loc.  cit.,  lib.  i.,  cap. 
ziy.,  p.  120.  [On  the  doctrinal  views  of  the 
Bohemian  Brethren,  which  coincided  gener- 
ally with  those  of  Calvirij  Jo.  Tkeoph.  EU- 
ntTy  (one  'of  that  sect),  wrote  an  elaborate 
treatise,  entitled:  Brevis  Conspectus  Doc- 
trine Fratrum  Pohemorum;  m  which  he 
shows  what  was  their  belief  in  the  15th,  16th, 
17th,  and  18ih  centuries ;  and  which  is  prints 
ed  in  Dan.  Gerdes*  Scrinium  Antiquar.  sivo 
Miscellanea  Oroningana,  torn.  Ti.,  p.  381- 
467.-^.]  ^  ^ 

(57)  Jo.  Leger^t  Histoire  generale  dee 
Eglises  Vaudoises,  livre  i.,  csp.  xzziii.,  p. 
S05,  206.  Aifrak.  ScuUeVs  Annales  reno- 
vati  Evatigeln,  p.  294.  Dan.  Gerdet,  His- 
toria Evangelii  renovati,  torn,  ii.,  p.  401.  [In 
the  year  1530,  the  Waldenses  having  heard 
of  Che  Reformation  in  Switsedand  and  Ger- 


many, sent  two  of  their  haTh$  or  mtmstei^ 
Geo.  Morel  and  Peter  Ma*»on^  or  Laiome,  to 
Berne,  Basle,  and  Stradburg,  to  confer  wil^ 
the  reformers  there.  Their  written  commu- 
nication to  (Er^olampadiut  at  Basle,  describes 
their  faith  and  practice,  with  great  simplicity 
and  candour;  and  the  written  answer  ^i 
(EcoUtrnpadius  wis  such  as  might  bto  ex- 
pected, kind,  affectionate,  and  fraternal.  Seo 
them,  in  Gerietj  Hist,  renovati  Evan^eiii, 
tom.  ii.,  p.  4U1--417.  In  their  council  in 
Angrognoj  AD.  1532,  they  adopted  a  short 
confession  of  faith,  professedly  embracing 
the  doctrines  they  had  firmly  believed  for 
four  hundred  years ;  yet  manifestly  a  de- 
parture in  some  particulars,  from  the  princi- 
ples stated  by  their  deputies  to  QSeoUmfO^ 
diuM ;  and  conformed  to  the  new  views  bo 
had  communicated  to  them,  especially  in  re* 
gard  to  free-will,  grace,  predestination,  and 
foveral  points  of  practical  religion.  See  this 
confession,  in  J.  F.  PcrriiCs  History  of  the 
Walden^s,  (Eng.  translation),  part  i.,  b.  ii., 
ch.  iv.,  p.  69,  &c.  In  the  same  council,  the/ 
took  measures  to  procure  an  impresaion  « 
the  whole  Bible  in  their  native  language; 
and  also  a  supply  of  other  religious  bowi» 
See  Perrin^  1.  c,  p.  61.— Tr. J 
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fiisty  contests  among  the  friends  of  a  purer  religion,  and  at  length,  a  mani-  * 
fest  schism,  which  time  has  strengthened  rather  than  diminished.  (58) 

^  26.  After  the  promulgation  of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  many  of  the 
German  churches  ^  which  before  belonged  to  the  Lutheran  communion^ 
united  themselves  to  the  Reformed.  Among  these  were  the  churches  of 
Nassau,  Hanau,  Isonburg,  and  others.  In  the  year  1595,  the  princes  of 
Anhalt,  at  the  instigation  especially  of  Wolfgang  Amtirig^  embraced  the . 
Reformed  worship  in  place  of  the  Lutheran ;  which  produced  a  long  con- 
test between  the  inhabitants  of  that  principality  and  the  Lutherans. (59) 
In  Denmark  also,  near  the  close  of  the  century,  the  Reformed  doctrines 
especially  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  supper,  gained  some,  footing :  for  that 
kingdom  abounded  in  disciples  and  admirers  of  Melanctium^  who  were  dis- 
posed to  promote  peace  among  the  Protestants,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Nicholas  Hemmmg,  a  pious  and  learned  divine  of  Copenhagen.  But  the 
designs  of  Hemming  and  his  friends  becoming  known  prematurely,  the 
other  divines  who  were  unwilling  to  have  Lutheranism  set  aside,  opposed  so 
many  obstructions  by  means  of  Sie  king,  that  those  designs  miscarried.  (60) 

§  27.  Moreover,  the  nations  that  held  communion  with  the  Swiss,  did 
not  embrace  all  the  Helvetic  tenets  and  institutions.  The  Swiss  indeed 
ardently  wished  them  to  do  so ;  but  untoward  circumstances  frustrated 
their  hopes.  The  English,  as  is  well  known,  perseveringly  rejected  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution  and  the  form  of  worship  adopted  by  the  other 
Reformed  churches ;  nor  could  they  be  persuaded  to  receive  the  common 
opinions  of  the  Swiss  respecting  the  Lord's  supper  and  the  divine  decreeSy 
as  the  public  sentiments  of  the  whole  nation.(61)    The  churches  of  the 


(58)  Pavl  JhbrczeTCs  Historia  ecclesits 
ReformatoB  in  Hungaria  et  TransyWania,  lib. 
iL,  p.  64,  72,  98,  <Scc.  Compare  tbe  Ud- 
tchal(tige  Nachrichtent  A.D.  1738,  p.  1076, 
dec.    Seo.  Hanefs  Historia  eccleaiar.  Tian- 

Slvanicaram,  Frankf.,  1694,  12inQ.     [See 
ove,  p.  49,  note  (62).— 7V.J 

(59)  Jo.  Chrut.  Bechman's  Historie  dee 
Hauses  Anhalt,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  vi.,  p.  133,  dec. 
Jo,  Mich.  KraJCt  Aosfiihriicbe  Uistorie  von 
dem  Exorcitmo,  p.  438, 497,  dus.  ["  Though 
the  princes  professed  Calvinism,  and  intro- 
doced  Calvinist  ministers  in  all  the  chorcbes, 
where  they  had  the  right  of  patronage,  yet 
the  people  were  left  free  in  their  choice ;  and 
the  noblemen  and  their  vassals  that  were  at- 
tached tQ  Lutheranism,  had  secured  to  them 
the  unrestrained  exercise  of  their  religion. 
By  virtue  of  a  convention  made  in  1679,  the 
Lutherans  were  penaitted  to  erect  new 
churches.  The  Zerbst  line,  with  the  great- 
est part  of  its  subjects,  profess  Lutheranism ; 
but  the  three  other  lines  with  their  respective 
territories,  are  Cslvinisisi" — i/[(ul.\ 

(60)  Eric  PontopjndaiCs  Annales  ecclesias 
Danicw  Diplomatici,  torn,  iii.,  p.  67,  6lc. 

(61)  ["  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  doctrine 
of  ZwingU,  who  represented  the  bread  and 
wine  as  oolhins  more  than  the  external  Migns 
of  the  death  o?  Christ,  was  not  adopted  by 
the  church  of  England ;  but  the  doctxine  of 

Vol.  III.— a  a 


Calvin  waa  embraced  by  that  church,  and  is 
plainly  taught  in  the  thirty- eighth  ai^icle  of 
its  faith.  As  to  what  relates  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  decrees.  Dr.  Moshcim  is  equally 
mistaken.  The  seventeenth  krticle  of  the 
church  of  England  is,  as  bishop  Burnet  can- 
didly acknowledges,  framed  according  to  St. 
Aiigustine*9  doctrine,  which  scarcely  diflfers 
at  all  from  that  of  Calvin ;  and,  though  it  be 
expressed  with  a  certain  latitude  tuit  ren- 
ders it  susceptible  of  a  mitigated  interpreta- 
tion, yet  it  is  yery  probable,  that  those  who 
penned  it  were  patrons  of  the  doctrine  of  ab- 
solute decrees.  The  very  cautions,  that  ar» 
subjoined  to  this  article,  intimate  that  CaU 
vimsm  was  what  it  was  meant  to  establish. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  Calvinistical  doctrine 
of  predestination  prevailed  among  the  first 
English  reformers,  the  greatest  part  of  whona 
were,  at  least,  Suhlapsarians ;  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  this  doctrine  was  pre- 
dominant, but  after  that  period  it  lost  ground  . 
imperceptibly,  and  was  renounced  oy  the 
church  of  England  in  the  reign  of  kinff 
Charles  I.  Some  members  of  chat  chutch 
still  adhered,  nevertheless,  to  the  tenets  of 
Calvin,  and  maintained,  not  only  that  the 
thirty-nine'  articles  were  Calvinistical,  but 
alao  affirmed,  that  they  were  not  susceptible 
of  lieing  interpreted  in  that  latitude  for  which 
the  AmUmans  contended.    These  episcopal 
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I^Iatinate,  Bremen,  Poland,  Hunga^,  and  Holland,  agreed  indeed  with 
the  Swiss  or  French,  respecting  the  Lord's  supper,  the  simplicity  of  their 
worship,  and  the  form  of  church  government ;  but  not  likewise  in  respect 
to  predestination ;  which  difficult  subject  they  left  to  the  discretion  of  indi- 
viduals. (62)  And  down  to  the  time  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  no  portion  of 
the  Reformed  community  required,  by  any  positive  injunction,  a  beHef  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Genevans  respecting  the  causes  of  everlasting  salvation 
and  damnation.  Yet  the  greatest  part  of  the  teachers  in  most  of  these 
countries,  gradually  came  spontaneously  into  the  Grenevan  views,  in  conse- 
quence especially  of  the  reputation  and  influence  of  the  school  of  Geneva, 
to  which  most  of  the  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  that  age  were  accus- 
tomed to  resort  for  instruction, 

§  28.  The  inspired  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  are  held  by 
the  Reformed  to  be  the  only  source  of  divine  truth ;  except,  that  the  Eng. 
lish  forbid  contempt  to  be  shown  to  the  authority  of  the  church  in  the  hwe 
first  centuries. (63)  And  they  maintain,  equally  with  the  Lutherans,  that 
these  books  are  clear,  full,  and  complete,  so  far  as  regards  things  neces- 
sary to  salvation ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  interpreted  from  themselves, 
[or  independently,  and  by  comparing  one  part  with  another],  and  not  after 
the  dictates  of  human  reason  or  of  Christian  antiquity.  Several  of  their 
theologians,  indeed,  have  been  thought  to  extend  too  far  the  powers  of  hu- 
man reason  in  comprehending  and  explaining  the  nature  of  the  divine 
mysteries ;  and  this  has  led  many,  to  represent  the  Reformed  as  holding 
to  two  sources  of  religious  knowledge,  the  holy  scriptures,  and  reason  or 
rather  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind.  But  in  this  matter,  if  we  do  not 
mistake  the  fact,  both  parties  err  through  eagerness  to  vanquish  and  sub- 
duo  their  adversaries.  For  if  we  except  the  improper  phraseology  of 
certain  individuals,  it  will  appear  that  the  Reformed  in  general  believe,  as 
we  do,  that  absurdities  can  never  be  believed  ;  and  consequently,  that  doc- 
trines  which  contain  absolute  absurdities,  must  be  false  and  cannot  be  be- 
lieved :  yet  they  sometimes  contentiously  apply  this  principle  to  overthrow 
those  Lutheran  tenets  which  they  reject.  (64) 

votaries  of  Calvinism  were  called  doctrinal  daring  that  her  delegates,  in  ecclesiastical 

JPwrita'M.     See  BwrneVs  Exposition  of  the  matters,  should  not  determine  anything  to  be 

Mventh  article,  &c.,  and  NeaTt  History  of  heresy,  but  what  was  adjudged  so  by  the  ii«- 

the  Puritans,  vol.  i.,  p.  679." — Macl.     See  ihorify  of  Scripture  or  by  Ae  first  four  gen-' 

bIbo'A.M.  Tovlady^M  History  of  Calvinism,  eral  couneiU;  and  this  has  perhaps  misled 

2  vols.  8vo.   vBishop  Tondvit's  Refutation  of  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  the  passage  to  which  this 

Calvinism,   8vo.     T.    ScoU^t  remarks   on  note  refers.     Much  respect  indeed,  and  pcr- 

Tomline  on  Calvinism,  8vo ;  and  the  Fa-  haps  too  much,  has  been  paid  to  the  Fathers ; 

thers,  the  Reformers,  and  the  public  Formu-  but  that  has  been  always  a  matter  of  choice, 

laries  of  the  church  of  England,  in  harmony  and  not  of  obligation.** — Mad.     It  was  in 

with  Calvin,  &c.,  Philadelphia,  1817,  L2mo,  regard  to  the  constitution  and  government 

p.  108-1 19. — Tr.]  of  the  church,  rather  than  in  articles  of  faith, 

(62)  See  Hugo  GrotiuSy  Apologeticus  eo-  that  the  church  of  England  paid  more  defer- 
nim  qui  HollandioB  ante  mutationem,  A.D.  ence  to  the  Fathers,  than  the  rest  of  the  Re- 
1618,  praefuerunt,  cap.  iii.,  p.  64,  die,  ed.  formed  did ;  and  on  this  subject,  they  have 
Paris,  1640.  12mo.  actoally  copied  after  the  practice  of  the  first 

(63)  ['<  There  is  nothing  in  the  thirty-nine  five  centuries,  as  being  obligatory  upon  the 
articles  of  iho  church  of  England,  which  im-  conscience.  See  sec.  20,  p.  180,  above; 
plies,  its  considering  the  writings  of  the  Fa-  and  iVea/'j  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i..  ch. 
thers  of  ihe  first  five  centuries,  as  an  author-  iv.,  p.  183,  184,  ed.  Portsm.,  1816. — Tr] 
itfttive  criterion  of  religious  truth.  There  is  (64)  ['*  Our  author,  has  here  undoubtedl) 
indeed,  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity^  in  view  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  conra^fton- 

*  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  de-    Hdliotif  which  supposes  the  same  ejtindei 
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^  29.  The  Reformed,  if  we  restrict  this  appellation  to  those  who  ap- 
prove the  sentiments  of  CalvtOy  differ  from  the  Lutherans  in  regard  to 
three  subjects. — ^I,  The  doctrine  of  the  holy  supper :  in  which  the  Luther- 
ans say;  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly,  though  in  an  inexplicable 
manner,  pi-esented  to  both  the  pious  and  the  ungodly  ;  while  the  Reformed 
suppose,  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  present  only  by  the  symbols  of 
it.  Yet  they  do  not  all  explain  their  doctrine  in  the  same  manner. — IL 
The  doctrine  of  the  eternal  decrees  of  God  in  regard  to  the  salvation 
of  men :  the  ground  of  which  the  Lutherans  suppose  to  be,  the  faith  or 
unbelief  of  men  in  Christ,  foreseen  by  God  from  eternity ;  but  the  Reformed 
suppose  it  to  be  the  free  and  sovereign  good  pleasure  of  God. — HI.  Cer- 
tain rites  and  institutions :  which,  the  Reformed  think,  have  a  tendency  to 
superstition ;  but  which,  the  Lutherans  think,  are  partly  suffer&ble,  and 
partly  useful  to  Christians.  Such  are  images  in  churches,  sacred  gar- 
ments for  the  clergy,  the  private  confession  of  sins,  the  use  of  small  cir- 
cular  pieces  of  bread  [wafers],  such  as  were  anciently  distributed  in  the 
holy  supper,  the  formula  of  exorcism  as  it  is  called,  in  the  sacrament  of 
baptism ;  and  some  others.  These,  the  Reformed  would  have  to  be  abro- 
gated; because  they  think  religious  worship  should  be  restored  to  its 
primitive  simplicity,  and  the  additions  made  to  it  be  wholly  struck  off. 

§  30.  This  short  list  of  topics,  will  be  seen  to  be  in  fact  a  long  one,  by 
those  who  are  aware  what  a  multitude  of  abstruse  questions  extending 
through  the  whole  system  of  theology,  these  few  differences  produced. 
For  the  controversy  respecting  the  mode  of  the  presence  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood  in  the  holy  supper,  afforded  to  the  polemics  ample  room  to  ex- 
patiate  on  the  mysteries  of  religion  or  the  nature  and  use  of  the  sacra, 
ments,  and  to  institute  subtile  discussions  respecting  the  majesty  and  glory 
of  Christ's  human  nature,  the  communication  of  divine  attributes  to  it,  and 
the  proper  attitude  of  the  mind  in  the  worship  of  Christ.  The  dispute  re- 
specting the  divine  decrees  afforded  abundant  matter  for  debate,  on  the 
nature  of  the  divine  attributes  and  particularly  God's  justice  and  goodness,- 
on  the  certainty  and  necessity  of  all  events,  on  the  connexion  between  hu- 
man liberty  and  divine  providence,  on  the  extent  of  the  love  which  God 
has  for  men  and  of  the  blessings  procured  for  us  by  the  merits  of  Christ, 
on  the  nature  of  that  divine  influence  which  renews  the  minds  of  men,  on 
the  perseverance  of  the  persons  who  are  appointed  to  eternal  life  in  the 
covenant  of  God ;  and  on  various  other  subjects  of  no  small  moment* 
Nor  was  the  last  dissension,  respecting  rites  and  institutions,  unproliffc. 
For  besides  discussions  respecting  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  certain  rites, 
it  produced  the  following  by  no  means  contemptible  controversies :  What 
kind  of  things  are  they,  which  may  be  justly  denominated  indifferent,  or 
neither  good  nor  bad?  How  far  is  it  proper,  to  yield  to  an  adversary  who 
contends  about  things  in  their  nature  indifferent  ?  How  far  docs  Christian 
liberty  extend  ?  Is  it  lawful,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  people,  to  retain 
various  ancient  customs  and  institutions,  which  have  a  superstitious  aspect 
yet  arc  capable  of  a  good  interpretation  ?  and  others  of  a  similar  nature. 

§  31.  It  has  been  debated,  and  sometimes  with  great  warmth  of  feeling, 
particularly  among  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  to  whom  rightfully  belongs 

lody  to  be  totally  present  in  different  places^    the  dictate  of  common  sense,  than  the  8Ug> 
at  one  and  the  same  time.    To  call  this  a    gestion  of  a  contentious  spirit. "-^AfocZ.] 
groat  and  gUring  cotttradiciioii,  seema  rather 
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the  goverQment  of  the  church,  and  the  power  of  establishing  rules  and 
regulations  in  matters  of  religion.  In  Uiese  contests,  those  have  come 
on  victorious,  who  maintain  that  the  authority  to  regulate  sacred  affairs 
is,  by  the  appointment  of  Christ  himself  vested  in  the  church,  and  there- 
fore ought  by  no  means  to  be  committed  into  the  hands  of  civil  magistrates ; 
yet  they  admit  the  right  of  temporal  sovereigns  to  advise,  and  to  succour 
the  church  when  in  trouble,  to  assemble  and  preside  in  the  conventions  of 
the  church,  to  see  that  her  officers  decree  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  com- 
monwealth,  and  to  strengthen  and  confirm  with  their  authority  the  decrees 
of  the  ministers  of  religion.  The  kings  of  England  indeed,  from  the  time 
of  Henry  VIIL,  have  declared  themselves  to  be  supreme  heads  of  the 
church,  as  well  in  spiritual  as  in  temporal  things :  and  it  is  manifest,  that 
Henry  VIIL  and  his  son  Edward  VI.  attached  very  ample  powers  to  this 
title,  and  considered  themselves  authorized  to  do  whatever  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs  might  do. (65)  But  queen  Elizabeth  greatly  limited  this  prerogative, 
and  declared  that  the  authority  of  the  kings  of  England  did  not  extend  to 
religion  itself,  and  to  things  sacred,  but  only  to  the  persons  who  teach  re- 
ligion  and  minister  in  sacred  thmgs.(66)     In  England  therefore  the  con* 


(66)  Datiiel  NeoTs  History  of  the  Pari- 
tans,  vol.  i.,  chap,  i.,  p.  11,  and  others. 

(66)  Peter  Fran.  It  Courayer**  Supple- 
ment aux  deux  Ouvrages  pour  la  defense  de 
la  validity  des  Ordinations  Anglicanes,  cap. 
ZY.,  p.  416,  <Stc.  [Courayer't  book,  I  have 
not  seen  ;  but,  in  what  respects  queen  Eliz- 
abelh  limited  the  powers  of  the  kinffs  of  Eng- 
land as  supreme  heads  of  the  church,  or  when 
and  where,  she  declared,  that  the  regal  power 
did  not  extend  to  reltgionitself  and  to  things 
sacred^  I  am  unable  to  determine.  Burnet 
indeed,  (Hist,  of  the  Reform.,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
492,  ed.  London,  1825),  says  of  the  power 
conferred  on  Elizabeth  at  the  commence- 
inent  of  her  reign  by  the  act  of  supremacy : 
**  It  was  in  many  things  short  of  the  authority 
that  king  Henry  had  claimed.^*  But  he  spe- 
cifies no  particulars ;  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  Henry  far  transgressed  the  limits  which 
he  pretended  to  set  to  his  own  power  as  head 
of  the  church.  Need  says  of  the  power  given 
to  Elizabeth  by  the  above  act  ot  her  parlia- 
ment ;  "  Nor  is  it  the  whole  that  the  queen 
claimed,  who  sometimes  stretched  her  pre- 
ro^tive  beyond  it."  (Hist,  of  the  Puritans, 
vol  i.,  ch.  iv ,  p.  168,  ed.  Portsm.,  1816.) 
Htime  says  of  this  act,  (Hist,  of  England, 
▼ol.  iv.,  ch.  xxxviii.,  p.  161,  ed.  Philad., 
1810),  "  Though  the  queen  was  there  de- 
nomxnzted  frovcrncss^  not  head,  of  the  church, 
it  conveyed  the  same  extensive  power,  which, 
under  the  latter  title,  had  been  exercised 
bj  her  father  and  brother."  And  be  adds 
(ibid.,  p.  274),  "  Scarcely  any  sovereign  be- 
fore Elizabeths  and  none  .af\er  her.  carried 
higher,  both  in  speculation  and  practice,  the 
authority  of  the  crown."  He  likewise  says, 
(p.  290),  **  Religion  was  a  point,  of  which 
Elizabeth  was,  if  possible,  still  more  jealous, 


than  of  matters  of  state.  She  pretended  that, 
in  quality  of  supreme  head  or  governor  of  the 
church,  she  was  fully  empowered,  by  her  pre- 
rogative alone,  to  decide  all  questions  which 
might  arise,  with  regard  to  doctrine,  discipliiu, 
or  worship ;  and  she  never  would  allow  her 
parliaments  so  much  as  to  take  these  points 
into  consideration."  And  the  whole  histoiy 
of  her  reign  appears  to  confirm  these  state- 
ments, which  arc  so  contrary  to  the  assertions 
of  Dr.  Mosheim.  See  Hume,  loc.  cit.,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  150,  Sec.,  272,  290,  dec,  292,  336, 
364,  &c.,  462.— The  powers  of  the  English 
monarchs,  as  heads  of  the  church,  froai 
Henry  VIII.  to  Charles  I.,  are  thus  defined, 
by  Mr.  Neal,  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Puritans, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  169-172.  "They  never 
pretended  to  be  spiritual  persons ;  or  to  ex- 
ercise any  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  function, 
in  their  own  person ;  they  neither  preached, 
nor  administered  the  sacraments,"  dtc.  *'  But, 
abating  this  point,  it  appears  very  probable, 
that  all  the  jurisdiction  and  authority,  claimed 
by  the  pope,  as  the  head  of  the  church, — was 
transferred  to  the  king,  by  the  act  of  suprem- 
acy,— as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
the  land  then  in  being ;  though  since,  it  has 
undergone  some  abatements. *'  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to.  the  following  specifications.  **  I. 
The  kings  and  queens  of  England  claimed 
authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  to  be  the 
ultimate  judges  of  what  is  agreeable  or  re- 
pugnant to  the  word  of  God."  "  II.  With 
regard  to  discipline, — the  king  is  the  supreme 
and  ultimate  judge  in  the  ^iritual  courts  by 
his  delegates,  as  he  is  in  the  courts  of  com- 
mon law  by  his  judges."  "  III.  As  to  rites 
and  ceremonies,  the  Act  of  Um'formity  (I 
Eli«.,  cap.  i.)  says  expressly,  thai  theqveen't 
majesty,  by  advice  of  ker  eceiesiastieal  com 
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ttitution  of  the  church,  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  state.  The 
clergy,  distributed  into  two  houses  called  the  upper  and  lower  houses  of 
Convocation,  are  assembled  by  the  order  of  the  king  and  a  summons  from 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  apd  they  decree  by  common  consent  what- 
ever the  interests  of  the  church  are  thought  to  demand ;  and  the  king  and 
Parliament  give  to  their  decrees  the  sanctions  and  authority  of  laws. (67) 
Yet  tliis  subject  has  been  much  controverted  ;  the  king  and  the  Parliament 
puning  one  construction  upon  the  ecclesiastical  constitution,  and  the  rulers 
of  the  church,  particularly  those  who  think  the  church  is  an  independent 
body,  giving  a  different  construction  of  it.  And  in  fact,  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  England  has  not  a  fixed  and  uniform  character,  but  it  de- 
pends on  custom  and  usage  and  the  fluctuations  of  time,  rather  than  on 
established  laws. 

§  82.  The  question,  what  is  the  best  form  and  organization  of  a  Chris- 
tian church,  produced  likewise  warm  contests,  which  hitherto  no  means 
have  been  found  able  to  decide.  The  Genevans,  guided  by  Calvin,  judged 
it  proper  that  the  private  affairs  of  single  churches  should  be  directed  by 
a  body  of  elders  or  jpreshfiers,  all  equals ;  that  matters  of  a  more  public 
and  important  character,  should  be  decided  in  conventions  of  delegated 
elders  in  the  provinces ;  and  that  the  interests  of  the  whole  church,  and 
matters  of  special  difficulty,  should  be  discussed,  as  anciently,  in  a  council 
of  the  whole  church.(68)     Nor  did  the  Genevans  omit  any  exertions  to 

delegation  from  him.     The  king  was  chief 


mUsioner*,  or  of  her  mctropolilan,  may  or- 
dain and  jmblish  such  ceremonies  or  riteSj,  as 
may  be  most  for  the  advancement  of  God's 
gloryt  and  the  edifying  of  the  church.  ,  Ac- 
cordingly, her  majesty  published  her  injunc- 
tions, without  sending  them  into  convocation 
or  parliament,  and  erected  a  court  of  High 
Commission,  for  ecclesiastical  causes,  con- 
sisting of  commissioners  of  her  own  nomina- 
tion, to  see  them  put  in  execution.  Nay,  so 
jealous  was  queen  Elizaheth  of  this  branch  of 
her  prerogative,  that  she  would  not  suffer  her 
high  court  of  parliament  to  pass  anj  bill  for 
the  amendment  or  alteration  of  the  ceremo- 


in  the  determination  of  all  causes  in  tho 
church ;  he  had  authority  to  make  laws, 
ceremonies,  and  constitutions,  and  without 
him  no  such  laws,  ceremonies,  or  constitu- 
tions, are,  or  ought  to  be  of  force.  And 
lastly,  all  appeals,  which  before  had  been 
made  to  Rame^  aro  for  ever  hereaAer  to  be 
made  to  his  maiesty^s  chancery,  to  be  ended 
and  determined,  as  the  manner  now  is,  by 
delegates."— Tr.] 

(67)  Jo.  Cosin,  de  ecclesis  Anglicans 
religione  et  disciplina,  cap.  viii.,  p.  53 :  iu, 
Thomas  Smith''s  Vitie  eruditiss.  -virorum, 
London,  1700, 4to.  David  Wilkins,  de  vet. 
et  mod.  Synodi  Anglic,  constitutione ;  in 


(68)  [Dr.  Madaine  thinks  Dr.  Mosheim. 
s  here  made  a  great  mistake, ' 
three  judicatories  as  provided  1 


nies  of  the  church,  it  bein^  (as  she  said)  an 

invasion   of  her  prerogative."    **IV.  The  ^_    , 

kings  of  England  claimed  the  sole  power  of  his  concil.  Mag.  Brit.,  t6m.  i.,  p.  vii.,  &e 
the  nomination  of  bishops;  and  the  deans  '  "" 
and  chapters  were  obliged  to  choose  those 
whom  their  majesties  named,  under  penalty 
of  a  jTctmumre ;  and  after  they  were  chosen 
and  consecrated,  they  might  not  act,  but  by 
commission  from  the  crown. "  "  V.  No  eon- 
vocation,  or  synods  of  the  clergy,  can  assem- 
ble, but  by  a  writ  or  precept  from  the  crown ; 
and  when  assembled,  they  can  do  no  business, 
without  the  king's  letters  patenU,  appointing 
them  the  partiadar  subjects  they  are  to  de- 


has  here  made  a  great  mistake,  in  specifying 
c  judicatories  as  provided  by  the  Gene 
van  plan ;  while  in  fact  the  Genevan  repnb-- 


lie  had  but  two  ecclesiastical  bodies,  tha 
Venerable  Company  of  the  pastors  and  pro- 
fessors, and  the  Cofisistory.  But  there  is 
no  need  of  severe  criticism.  The  Presby- 
terian system  is  simplv  this,  that  singia 
churches  should  each  have  a  judicatory^ 
composed  of  all  the  elders  belonging  to  it ; 


bate  upon ;  and  after  all,  their  canons  are  of  that  this  judicatory  be  responsible  to  OQe  ox 

no  force  without  the  royal  sanction."  "Upon  more  higher  judicatories,  composed  of  dele- 

the  whole  it  is  evident,  by  the  express  words  gated  elders ;  and  that  the  highest  judica^»>. 

of  several  statutes,  (31  Hen.  VIII.,  cap.  xvii.,  ry  be,  that  of  a  national  svnod,  constitutes 

1  Eliz.,  c.  I),  that  all  jurisdietum,  eeclesias'  in  the  same  manner.    Where  the  state  b 

tie^  at  well  as  dvil,  was  vested  in  the  king,  verv  small,  as  that  of  Geneva,  there  would 

■nd  taken  away  from  the  biahopa,  except  oy  be  out  one  delegated  body,  in  whxh  each 
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persuade  all  their  confederates  to  embrace  this  system.  But  the  English 
judged  the  old  system  of  church  government,  to  be  very  sacred,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  changed  :  this  system  commits  the  inspection  and  care  of  cer- 
tain minor  provinces  exclftsivcly  to  the  bishop  ;  under  the  bishops  are  the 
Sresbyters  of  single  churches ;  under  the  pre^yters  are  the  ministers  or 
eacons  ;  and  the  common  interests  of  the  whole  body  are  discussed  in  as.. 
Bemblies  of  the  bishops  and  those  next  in  rank  to  them.  And  this  system, 
with  some  exceptions,  is  adopted  by  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren, 
who  belong  to  the  Reformed  church. (69)  This  single  disagreement,  as  each 
party  traced  the  origin  of  its  own  system  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
was  sufficient  to  divide  up  the  whole  Reformed  church  into  sects  :  and,  in 
feet,  it  rent  the  English  church  into  two  factions,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  community.  But,  in  contravention  of  the  wishes  of  many,  the  pru- 
dence of  certain  excellent  individuals  prevented  the  evil  from  spreading 
abroad,  and  destroying  the  fellowship  of  foreigners  with  the  English. 
These  men  disseminated  the  principle,  that  JesiLS  Christ  prescribed  no  def- 
inite form  of  government  for  his  church ;  and  therefore  that  every  na- 
tion may  frame  such  a  system  for  itself,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try require,  provided  it  be  not  prejudicial  to  tlie  truth  nor  tend  to  the  res- 
toration of  superstition.(70) 

t33.  Calvin  believed,  that  such  as  led  vicious  and  ungodly  lives,  ought 
5  deprived  of  communion  in  divine  ordinances  ;  and  that  profligates 


individual  church  would  be  represented. 
But  in  larger  states,  as  France,  Holland, 
and  Scotland,  there  would  be  a  gradation  of 
three  or  four  distinct  judicatories,  each  high- 
er composed  of  delegates  from. the  next 
lower.  In  France,  there  were,  (1)  Consis- 
tories, or  church  sessions,  (2)  the  Elderships 
or  Presbyteries,  (3)  the  provincial  councils, 
Bnd(4)  the  national  Synods  ;  all  formed  on 
this  plan.  In  Scotland,  originally,  the  low- 
est judicatory  was  that  of  three  or  four  con- 
tiguous churchoH  united,  then  the  provincial 
synods,  and  last  the  General  Assembly. 
But,  at  an  early  period,  each  charch  came  to 
have  its  distinct  session ;  and  this  produced 
ft  gradation  of  four  judicatories  in  Scotland. 
—-But  while  the  Reformed  admitted  of  no 
higher  judicatory  than  a  national  council,  or 
considered  the  church  of  each  country  as  an 
independent  body,  they  allowed  of  a  con- 
nexion between  national  churches.  Thus 
the  national  synods  of  the  French  church, 
in  this  century,  held  a  continued  correspond- 
ence by  letters  and  envoys,  with  the  church 
of  Geneva;  and  also  regularly  sent  rcpre- 
aentatives  to  the  Reformed  church  of  the 
low  countries  ;  and  received  delegates  from 
them.  And  in  the  next  century,  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  church  invited  the  Reformed 
churches  of  France,  Germany,  England, 
&c.,  to  assist  them,  by  their  representatives, 
in  the  national  synod  of  Dort.  So  at  the 
present  day,  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 


terian church  annually  exchanges  delegates 
with  the  General  Associations  of  the  New 
England  States  ;  and  also  holds  corresponi^ 
encc  with  some  transatlantic  bodies. — TV. J 

(69)  See  the  Epistola  dje  Ordinatione  ei 
successione  Episcopal!  in  unitate  fratruia 
Bohemorum  conservata ;  in  Christ,  Matth. 
Pfajps  Institutt.  Juris  Eccles.,  p.  410. 

(70)  Here  may  be  consulted  with  advan- 
tage, the  discuHsions  on  the  subject  between 
Fred.  Spankeim  and  John  van  dtr  Wacyaiy 
in  the  works  of  Spanheim,  torn,  ii.,  lib. 
viii.,  ix.,  p.  1055,  &c.  The  same  opinion 
is  said  to  have  been  embraced  by  the  Brit- 
ish divines  who  lived  near  the  times  of  the 
Reformation ;  and  to  have  been  first  repu- 
diated by  John  Whiigift.  Daniel  Neal, 
History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iii.,  p.  140. 
[This  statement  is  incorrect,  as  respects 
bishop  Wfiifgifl.  Mr.  Neal  says,  (vol.  iii., 
p.  156,  cd.  Portsmouth,  1817),  »»Mo8t  of 
our  first  reformer^  were  so  far  in  these  sen- 
timents," (those  ^  the  Erasfians)^  "as  to 
maintain,  that  i  jne  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment is  pre  -'*  ed'in  scripture,  as  an  in- 
variable rule  fc.  ore  ages  ;  cs  Cranmcr, 
Rrdmayn,  Cox,  <?  .* ,  and  archbishop  Wkit- 
gifty  in  his  controversy  with  Cartieright^ 
delivers  the  same  opinion:  *'^  I  deny  (says 
he)  that  )he  scripture  has  set  dovfn  any  one 
certain  form  of  church  government  to  be 
perpetual^  **The  chief  patrons  of  this 
scheme  in  the  (Welsminster)  Assembly, 
were  Dr.  Lighifoot,  Mr.  Cdmein,  Mr.  Set- 
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ftnd  the  slaves  of  lust  were  al?o  to  be  restrained  by  the  laws  of  the  state* 
In  this  matter  he  differed  from  Zwingle^  who  ascribed  all  power  to  the 
magistrates  alone,  and  would  not  allow  to  the  ministers  of  religion  the  right 
to  exclude  transgressors  from  the  church,  or  to  deprive  them  of  the' com- 
munion. (71)  And  so  great  was  the  influence  of  Calvin  at  Geneva,  that 
he  was  able,  though  with  great  perils  and  amid  perpetual  conflicts  with 
the  patrons  of  licentiousness,  to  establish  there  a  rigorous  system  of  mor- 
al discipline,  supported  and  exercised  with  the  countenance  of  the  laws ; 
whereby  abandoned  characters  wpre  first  excluded  from  the  church  by  the 
ecclesiastical  court  or  the  .Consistory^  and  then  were  either  banished  the 
city  or  restrained  by  other  punishments.  (72)  The  clergy  in  the  cantons 
of  Switzerland,  wished  to  copy  after  this  discipline  of  Calvin^  and  to  obtain 
the  same  power  over  transgressors ;  but  their  desires  and  efforts  were  in 
vain.  For  the  people  in  the  cantons  of  Bern,  Zurich,  Basle,  &c.,  would  by 
no  means  allow  a  removal  of  the  boundaries  set  by  Zmngle  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  church,  or  permit  the  enlargement  of  its  powers  and  preroga- 
tives.(73) 

§  34.  That  all  branches  of  learning  both  sacred  and  profane,  were  every 
where  successfully  cultivated,  among  the  Reformed  in  this  century,  is  well 
known ;  and  the  numerous  monuments  of  their  splendid  geniuses,  which 
are  still  preserved,  forbid  any  one  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact.  Zmngle  was 
disposed  to  exclude  philosophy  from  the  church  :(74)  but  the  succeeding 
Swiss  doctors  soon  discovered,  that  in  such  a  world  as  this,  and  especially 
in  the  disputes  on  religious  subjects,  a  knowledge  of  it  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.  Hence,  when  Calvin  erected  the  academy  of  Geneva  in  1558,  he  at 
once  provided  for  it  a  professor  of  philosophy.  But  this  professor  was  re- 
quired to  explain  in  his  lectures  none  but  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
which  then  reigned  in  all  the  schools.(75)     Nor  did  the  other  universities 


den,  Mr.  Whitlock :  and  in  the  honse  of  com- 
mons, besides  Selaen  and  Whitlocky  Oliver 
St.  John,  Esq.  ;  Sir  Thomas  Widringlon; 
John  CreWf  Esq. ;  Sb  John  Hipsley,  and 
others  of  the  neatest  names." — XV.] 

(71)  See  the  excellent  letter  of  Rud. 
(rialther,  in  Jo.  Conrad  Fueslin's  Centa- 
ria  i.  Epistolar.  a  Reformator.  Helvet.  scrip-^ 
tar.,  p.  478,  where  he  says :  Excommuni- 
catioDem  neque  Zwinglius — neqae  Bullin- 
gems  unquam  probarunt,  et — obstiterunt  lis 
qui  earn  aliqnando  yolaerunt  intiodocere. — 
oasilia  quidem  OGcolampadius,  multam  dis- 
suadente  Zwingllo,  instituerat — sedadeonon 
durabilis  fait  ilia  constitutio,  ut  (Ecoli^pa- 
dius  illam  abrogarit,  &c.     Compare  p.  90.  • 

(72)  Nothing  caused  Calvin  more  troub- 
les, cabals  and  perils,  at  Geneva,  than  his 
determined  resolution  to  purge  the  church 
of  transgressors,  and  to  restrain  and  punish 
such  as  violated  the  rules  established  oy  the 
church,  or  by  the  Consistory  which  repre- 
sented the  church.  See  his  Life,  writ  ten  by 
Beta,  and  prefixed  to  his  Letters;  the 
Notes  to  tb^  secend  volume  of  Jac.  Spon's 
Histoire  de  Geneve ;  and  Calvin  himself, 
m  his  Letters,  especially  ix^  those  which  he 


wrote  to  James  de  Falais  or  De  Bourgogne, 
published  at  Amsterdam,  1744,  8vo,  p.  126, 
127,  132,  153,  167.  The  party  at  Geneva, 
which  defended  the  former  licentiousness  of 
morals,  not  only  with  their  tongues  but  by 
their  actions  and  with  force  of  arms,  and 
which  Calvin  called  the  sect  of  the  Liber- 
tineSi  was  very  powerful.  But  Calvin* 
resolution  was  also  invincible,  and  his  rig- 
orous discipline  triumphed. 

(73)  See,  for  example,  the  commotion^ 
at  Lausanne ;  in  the  Museum  Helveticum, 
tom.  ii.,  p.  119,  &c.  The  disputes  on 
this  subject  among  the  people  of  the  Palat- 
inate, who  wished  to  adopt  the  Genevan 
discipline,  are  described  by  Henry  AUing,  in 
his  Hist.  Eccles.  Palatina ;  and  by  Struvef 
in  his  Pfalzischen  Kirchenbist.,  p.  212,  &c. 

(74)  Zwingle,  in  the  dedication  of  his 
book  on  true  and  iialse  religion  to  Francis 
J.  king  of  France,  says  expressly,  on  p.  12, 
Philosofihis  interdictum  est  a  Christi  scho- 
lis :  at  isti  (the  Sorbonists)  fecerunt  eam 
coelestis  verbi  magistram. 

(75)  Theodore  Beza^s  Epist.  Theolojg.,  ep. 
xxzvi.^p.  166.  Certum  nobis  ac  constitutura 
est,  et  in  ipsis  tradendis  Logicis  et  in  cet»» 
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of  the  Reformed,  suffer  a  different  philosophy  to  be  taught  in  them.  Yet 
at  Basle,  the  system  of  Peter  RasnuSy  for  a  time,  was  by  some  preferred  to 
that  of  Ari8totle.(76)' 

§  86.  The  Reformed  church,  from  its  very  commencement,  had  many 
expositors  of  the  Scriptures,  several  of  whom  were  ingenious  and  excel- 
lent. Zwinglt^s  labours  in  explanation  of  most  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  are  not  to  be  despised.  He  was  followed  by  Henry  BuUingery 
John  (EcolampadiuSf  Wolfgang  Musculus,  and  many  others,  not  his  equals 
indeed  in  genius  and  learning,  yet  all  of  them  Ineriting  some  praise.  But 
the  first  rank  among  the  interpreters  of  this  age,  is  deservedly  assigned  to 
John  Calvin,  who  endeavoured  to  expound  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sa- 
cred volume ;  and  to  Theodore  Beza,  whose  New  Testament,  illustrated 
with  learned  remarks  of  various  kinds,  especially  critical  ones,  has  been 
often  published,  and  has  not  to  this  day  lost  all  the  renown  and  esti- 
mation in  which  it  was  formerly  held.  It  is  an  honour  to  most  of  these 
expositors,  that  disregarding  allegories  and  mystical  interpretations,  they 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  literal  import  of  the  language  used  by  the  in- 
spired men :  but  on  the  other  hand  some  of  them,  and  in  particular  Cahmif 
have  been  reproached,  because  they  venture  to  refer  to  Jewish  afiairs, 
some  predictions  of  the  ancient  prophets  which  relate  to  Jews  Christ  and 
represent  him  as  present  to  their  view ;  and  thus  have  deprived  Christianity 
of  important  corroboration. (77) 

§  36.  The  state  of  dogmatic  theology  among  the  Swiss  and  the  other 
Reformed,  was  much  the  same  as  it  was  among  the  Lutherans.  Ztmngle 
early  collected  and  digested  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  his 
little  book  on  true  and  false  Religion.  Afterwards,  John  Calvin  produced 
a  much  larger  and  more  perfect  work  of  this  sort,  entitled  Institutes  of  the 
Christian  Religion ;  which  long  held  the  same  rank  and  authority  in  nearly 
all  countries  of  the  Reformed  church,  as  Melancthon's  Commonplace 
Book  (Loci  Communes)  did  among  the  Lutherans.  Calvin  was  succeed- 
ed by  many  writers  on  dogmatic  theology,  some  more  prolix  and  others 
more  concise ;  as  MusculuSf  Peter  Martyr,  Piscator,  and  others.  The 
earlier  the  writer  in  this  department,  the  less  he  has  of  subtility  and  phil- 
osophical discrimination ;  and  in  this  they  resemble  Calvin,  whose  InstL 
tutes  are  written  in  a  perspicuous  and  elegant  style,  and  have  nothing  ab- 
struse  and  difficult  to  be  comprehended  in  the  arguments  or  mode  of  rea- 
soning.  But  after  a  while,  the  Aristotelico-Scholastic  philosophy  which 
was  every  where  inculcated,  invaded  also  the  fields  of  theology ;  and  it 
rendered  them  barren,  thorny,  and  frightful,  by  means  of  its  barbarous 
terms,  its  captious  interrogatories,  its  tenuous  distinctions,  and  its  rubbish 
of  useless  matter ,(78) 

lis  ezplicandis  disciplfnis,  ab  Aristotelis  sen-  Richard  Sirmmr  in  bis  Histoira  erit  da 

tentia  ne  tantillom  quidem  deflectera.  Vieux  Test.,  p.  4S4,  places  him  abo^  Im- 

(76)  See  Casper  Brants  Vita  Jacobi  Ar-  ther,  as  to  discrimination  and  soundness  of 
minii ;  and  the  notes  we  foimerly  annexed  judgment ;  though  he  ascribes  to  Luther 
to  it,  p.  8, 12, 13.  more  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.     He  adds : 

(77)  See  ^gid.  Hunnius,  CaWinns  Ju-  Atx  reste,  Calvin  aiant  Tesprit  fort  B\mk, 
daizans,  Wittemberg,  1596,  8to;  to  which  on  troure  dans  tons  ses  Commentaires  sor 
David  Partms  opposed  his  Calvinna  Ortho-  TEcritore  un  je  ne-scsi-qnoi  qni  plait 
doxos,  Neostadii,  1595,  8vo.  [Even  the  d'abord;  et  comme  il  s'Moit  principaieineiiC 
Catholics  have  done  Calvin  the  justice,  to  appliqud  d  connottre  Phomroe,  11  a  rempti  ses 
nnk  him  among  the  good  commentators.  Uttos  d*ttne  Morale  qui  tonche.— AcM^T 
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^  37.  Their  mstroctions  for  regulating  the  life  and  conduct,  are  annex- 
ed for  the  most  part,  by  the  Reformed  theologians  of  this  age,  to  their 
doctrines  of  faith :  which  was  according  to  the  example  of  CahtHy  whom  they 
nearly  all  follow  as  their  guide.  For  he,  in  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  his  JBu 
stittUei,  treats  of  the  civil  power  or  the  government  of  the  Mate;  and  in  the 
last  chapter,  of  the  l^e  and  conduct  of  a  ChrUtian :  but  he  is  less  full,  than 
the  importance  and  copiousness  of  the  subject  demand.  Those  in  other  re* 
spects  excellent  men,  were  prevented  from  labouring  to  elucidate  and  sys- 
tematize this  branch  of  sacred  knowledge,  by  the  8am6  causes  that  diverted 
our  theologians  from  it;  and  especially  by  the  tumult  of  perpetual  con- 
troversy. It  is  conceded  by  eminent  divines  among  the  Keformed,  that 
William  Perkins^  an  Ehglishman,(79)  first  undertook  to  explain  in  a  more 
accurate  manner  the  science  of  practical  theology ;  which  Calvin  and  his 
contemporaries  had  left  in  a  rude  and  imperfect  state.  With  him  was  as- 
sociated, among  the  Hollanders  WHUam  Te^n^,(80)  who  wrote  however 

(78)  Tet  what  is  called  the  wekol^tie 
mode  of  treating  theology,  appears  to  have 
pervaded  the  Reformed  church,  8om9what 
later  than  it  did  our  church.  At  least,  it 
waa  quite  recent  in  Holland,  at  the  time  of 
the  council  of  Dort,  [A.  D.  1619.]  In  this 
council,  John  Maceoviut  a  professor  at 
Franeker  who  was  initiated  in  all  the  mys- 
teries of  the  philosophic  schools,  was  ac- 
cused by  Sibr.  Lubbert^  of  corrupting  Uie 
truths  of  revelation.  The  case  oeing  in- 
vestisated,  the  jadffea  decided,  that  Macco- 
vUu  had  not  indeed  perverted  Christian  doc- 
trines, but  that  he  employed  a  mode  of 
t^ching  of  less  simplicity  than  was  proper ; 
for  he  followed  rather  tne  example  or  the 
Scholastic  doctors,  than  that  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  We  will  give  the  decision  of  the 
council,  in  the  language  of  Walter  Balcatir 
quail,  in  his  epistle  to  Sir  Dudley  CarUtaiij 
(which  is  the  850th  of  the  Epistola  Eccle- 
siastics, published  by  PkiL  lAmboreh,  p. 
574.)  Maccovium— nullius  hnreseos.reum 
teneri — ^peccasse  eum,  auod  quibusdam  am- 
bignn  et  obscuris  Scnolasticis  phrasibos 
OBUS  sit :  quod  SchoUuticum  docenii  modum 
conetur  in  Belgidf  Academiu  ttOrodueere. 
— ^Monendom  esse  eum,  ut  cum  Spiritu 
Sancto  loquatur,  non  com  Bellarmino  et 
Suarezio.  Mtieeomus  did  not  obey  these 
admonitiens ;  aa  is  Bunifest  from  his  wri- 
tings, which  are  full  of  scholastic  wit  and 
knotty  ^scnscions.  He  therefore,  seeme 
to  hare  first  taosht  the  Dutch  to  philoso- 
phixe  on  revealeid  religion.  Tet  ne  had 
associates,  aa  William  Ames,  and  others. 
And  it  most  1m  troe,  that  thia  philosophic 
or  scholastic  form  of  theol^  waa  exten- 
aively  prevalent  among  the  Keformed,  an- 


terior to  the  synod  of  Dort^  if  that  be  Uue, 
which  Sitnon  Ejnseopiua  statea  in  his  last 
oration  to  his  disciples  at  I^yden  ;  namely, 
that  he  had  studiously  avoiaed  it,  and  had 
Vol.  111.— Bb 


thereby  incorred  the  violent  hatred  of  the 
other  doctors.  He  says,  (in  Phil.  lAm- 
hordCa  Life  of  Episcopios,  p.  133),  Vide- 
bam  veritatem  multarum  et  maximarom  re- 
rum  in  ipsa  Scriptura  aacia,  elaboratis  ho- 
mana  indostria  phrasibus,  ingeniosis  vo- 
cabularum  fictioniboa,  locerum  communium 
artificiosis  texturia,  e^quisitis  terminorum 
ac  formolarum  inventionibus  adeo  involu* 
tam,  perplexam,  et  intricatam  redditam  esse, 
ut  CEdipo  sspe  opus  esset  ad  Sphingem  il- 
1am  Theoloffieam  enodandam.  Ita  est,  et 
hinc  prime  lacryma.  And,  a  little  after,  p. 
124,  he  adds  :  Keducendam  itaqoe  (ermino* 
rum  Apostolicorom  et  cuivis  obviorum  dm- 
plicitatem  semper  sequendam  putavi,  et 
sequestrandas,  quas  Academic  et  Schola 
tanquam  proprias  sibi  vindicant,  Logicas, 
philosophicasqoe  specolationes  et  dictionea. 

(79)  [Wt^tam'Peribiuw8abominl558, 
educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
fellow  of  his  college  and  also  a  parish  priest. 
He  died  m  1602,  aged  44.  In  early  life, 
he  was  profane,  prodigal,  and  given  to  in- 
temperance ;  but  when  reformed,  he  became 
eminent  'for  piety  and  an  exemplary  life. 
He  waa  a  Jhiritan,  and  as  such  repeatedly 
persecuted ;  was  strictly  Calvinistic,  a  reiy 
popular  and  faithful  preacher,  and  a  vohmu- 
noua  vmter.  His  woiks,  which  were  print- 
ed at  Oeneya,  1603,  in  3  vols.,  fol,  have 
been  much  read  and  admired  on  the  Conti- 
nent. See  Brool^s  Uvea  of  the  Poritans, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  129,  dec.  His  cUef  works  on 
pxacticaf  theology,  are  Anatomy  of  the  hU' 
num  Conecienee;  On  the  right  way  of  £tv 
tng  and  dying ;  On  the  nature  of  repeMt* 
once,  dfcc. — tV,] 

(80)  ITeUng  died  in  1629»  at  Haarlem, 
where  he  was  a  preacher.  His  pnotieal 
writings  bear  the  marks  of  that  age,  and 
generallv  have  allegorical  titles;  e.  g., 
The  poU  star  of  genuine  piety.    At  t& 
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in  the  Dutch  language.  In  emulation  of  them,  William  Ames,  an  Eng- 
lishnian,(81)  but  a  theologian  of  Franeker  in  Holland,  undertook  to  com- 
pose A  complete  system  of  Practical  Theology, {^2)  Afterwards,  others 
prosecuted  the  subject. 

.  §  38.  There  did  not  arise  in  this  century,  so  many  sects  and  religious 
contests  among  the  Reformed,  as  there  were  among  us  :  which,  while  they 
may  esteem  it  much  to  their  credit,  may  be  easily  traced  to  adequate 
causes,  by  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Reformed  church. (83) 
Yet  John  Calvin  mentions  and  confutes  one  very  pernicious  faction,  which 
was  far  worse  than  any  of  ours ;  namely,  the  sect  of  the  Libertines  or  the 
Spirituals ;  which  originated  from  Anthony  Pockes,  Gerhard  Rtif,  QyinUny 
and  others  its  leaders  and  founders,  in  Flanders ;  and  thence  passed  into 
France,  where  it  obtained  countenance,  from  Margaret,  the  queen  of  Na- 
varre and  sister  of  Francis  I.,  and  found  patrons  likewise  in  other  sections 
of  the  Reformed  church.(84)  These  Spirituals,  if  we  carefully  consider 
all  that  Calvin  and  others  have  written  against  them,  not  always  with  suf- 

day,  they  are  useful  only  in  the  history  of 
practical  theology. — Schl.'\ 

(81)  [In  the  original,  Dr.  Ames  is  called 
a  Scotchman.  So  palpable  an  error,  is  cor- 
rected without  scruple,  ift  the  translation. 
Ho  was  born  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
England,  in  the  year  1576 :  educated  at 
Cambridge,  under  Mr.  Perkins;  became 
fellow  of  his  college ;  was  a  zealous  Puri- 
tan, and  persecuted  in  1610.  He  fled  into 
Holland ;  preached  a  while  in  the  English 
church  at  the  Hague  ;  was  made  professor 
of  divinity  at  Franeker ;  resigned  the  office 
at  the  end  of  12  years,  on  account  of  his 
health ;  and  retired  to  Rotterdam,  where  he 
died  in  1633,  aged  57.  His  widow  and 
children  removed  to  New-England;  to 
which  be  liad  intended  to  remove.  He 
waa  learned,  acute,  soundly  Calvinistic, 
and  a  strict  Independent.  His  wTitin^s 
are  numerous,  chiefly  polemic  and  doctri- 
nal, and  written  in  a  clear,  concise,  and 
nervous  Latin  style.  See  MiddletorCa  Bi- 
ographia  Evangelica,  vol.  iii.,  p.  45,  <Slc., 
a^d  Brook'*  Lives  of  the  Puritan^  vol.  ii., 
p.  405,  dtc— Tr.] 

(82)  See  the  Dedication  and  Preface  to 
WUliam  Amet'  formerly  very  famous  work, 
d€  CoTUcicTUia  et  ejus  jure.  In  page  3  of 
the  Preface,  among  other  things,  he  says : 
Quod  haec  pars  prophetix  (i.  e.,  practical 
theology),  hactenns  minus  fuerit  exculta, 
hoc  inde  fuit,  (}uod  primipilares  nostri  per- 
peiuo  in  acie  adversus  hostes  pugnare, 
fidem  propugnare  et  aream  ecclesias  pur- 
gare,  necessiute  quodam  cogebantur,  ita  ut 
agios  et  vineas  plantare  et  rigare  non  po- 
taerint  ex  voto,  sicut  hello  fervente  usn 
venire  solet.  His  Ezhor  tat  tony  addressed 
to  Uie  theological  students  at  Franeker,  and 
subjoined  to  the  above  work,  is  worthy  of 
perusal.     From  this  address  we  may  learn 


among  other  things,  that  in  the  universities 
of  the  Reformed,  the  chief  attention  waa 
then  bestowed  on  dogmatic  and  polemic 
theology ;  and  that  practical  theology  lay 
neglected  :  Theologi  prieclare  se  instructos 
putant  ad  omnes  officii  sui  partes,  si  dog- 
mata tantum  intelligant. — ^eque  tamen 
omnia  dogmata  scrutantur,  sed  ilia  sola, 
quse  precipuc  solcnt  agitari  et  in  contro- 
versiam  vocari. 

(83)  [Dr,  Maclaine  says  here:  "Dr. 
Mosheim  ought  to  have  given  us  a  hint  of 
his  manner  of  accounting  for  this,  to  avoid 
the  suspicion  of  having  been  somewhat  at  a 
loss  for  a  favourable  solution.'*  Schltgel 
therefore  subjoins  the  following :  **  The 
Reformed  church  was  at  first  small,  and 
more  closely  knit  together,  than  the  Luther- 
an ;  and  of  course  there  could  not  arise  ic 
it  such  wide- spreading  contentions.  The 
leading  persons  also  were  able  so  to  tem- 
per their  disagreements,  that  they  could  not 
break  out  into  a  great  flame.  Zwingle  and 
Calvin  were  men  of  great  influence,  who 
could  arrest  all  contentions  with  as  much 
power,  as  Luther  could.  But  Melajiethon, 
who  succeeded  Luther^  had  not  such  in- 
fluence ;  and  when  he  was  dead,  there  waa 
no  one  to  be  found  in  our  church,  competent 
to  eztineuisb  the  fire,  which,  during  his  life- 
time, had  been  smoking  in  the  ashes."  A 
better  solution  may  be  found,  I  think,  in  the 
spirit  and  the  leWgioua  prindpUs  of  the  two 
communities.  For  in  the  English  church, 
which  most  resembled  the  Lutheran  in  these 
respects,  there  was  as  violent  and  as  per- 
nicious contention,  as  among  the  Lutherans. 
-Trl 

(84)  See  Calvin's  Instnictio  adversus 
fanaitcam  et  furiosam  sectam  Libertinoram, 
qui  se  Spiritualcs  vocant ;  in  hia  Tractatnt 
Theologici,  p.  599,  Ac. 
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fijCient  perspicuity,  (for  I  do  not  know,  that  any  of  their  own  writings  are 
extant  J  maintained ;  that  God  himself  works  all  things  in  all  men,  or  lA 
the  cause  and  author  of  all  human  actions ;  that  therefore,  the  common 
notions  of  a  difference  between  good  actions  and  bad,  are  false  and  vain; 
that  men  cannot,  properly  speaking,  commit  sin  ;  that  religion  consists 
in  the  union  of  the  rational  soul  or  the  spirit,  with  God ;  that  if  a  person 
attains  to  this,  by  contemplation  and  directing  his  mind  upward,  he  may 
freely  obey  the  instincts  of  his  nature ;  for,  whatever  he  may  do,  he  will 
be  innocent,  and  after  death  will  be  united  to  God.  These  doctrines  are 
so  similar  to  the  views  of  the  ancient  Beghards  or  Brethren  of  ike  Free 
Spiriti  that  I  have  very  little  doubt,  these  Spirituals  were  their  descendants : 
and  the  fact,  that  this  sect  originated  in  FlanderSy  which  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  was  fuU  of  this  sort  of  people,  corroborates  the  sup- 
position. 

§  39.  Totally  different  in  character  from  these  Spiritual  LiherUneSf 
though  not  unfrequently  confounded  with  them,  were  those  Libertines  of 
Geneva,  with  whom  John  Calvin  had  to  contend  fiercely  all  his  life.  The 
latter  were  no  other  than  citizens  of  Geney6^  who  could  not  endure  Calvin^s 
rigorous  discipline ;  and  who,  in  opposition  to  his  regulations,  defended 
with  craft  and  violence,  with  factions,  insults  iwd  abuse,  the  dissolute  mor- 
als of  their  progenitors,  their  brothels  and  carousals,  their  sports  and  frol- 
ics ;  all  of  wliich,  as  well  as  other  indications  of  an  irreligious  spirit,  Cal^ 
vin  most  severely  condemned  and  chastised.  (85)  There  were  moreover  ill 
thia  turbulent  faction,  persons  not  only  dissolute  in  their  lives,  but  also 
scoffers  and  despisers  of  all  religion.  Such  a  character  was  James  Gruet  ; 
who  np\.  only  assailed  Calvin  with  all  his  power,  and  called  him  ^hop  of 
Ascoli(86)  and  the  new  pope,  but  also  discarded  and  opposed  the  divinity 
of  the  Christian  religion,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  and  whatever  else  was  most  sacred  in  the  view  of 
Christians ;  and  for  this,  he  was  punished  capitally,  in  the  year  1550.(87) 

§  40.  Calvin  had  also  at  Geneva  controversies  with  some,  who  could  not 
digest  his  doctrines  and  especially  his  gloomy  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees. 
Being  a  man  of  excessive  ardour,  and  too  jealous  of  his  own  reputation, 
he  would  not  suffer  them  to  reside  at  Geneva :  nay,  in  the  heat  of  contro- 
versy yielding  to  his  passions,  he  frequently  accused  them  of  crimes  and 
enormities,  from  which  they  have  been  acquitted  by  tl^e  judgment  of  pos- 
terity. (88)  Among  these  was  Sebastian  Castalio^  master  of  the  public 
school  at  Geneva  ;  a  man  not  indeed  free  from  all  faults,  yet  honest,  and 
distinguished  for  erudition  arid  the  elegance  of  his  genius.'  As  he  would 
not  praise  all  that  Calvin  and  his  colleagues  did  and  taught,  and  especially 
as  he  rejected  Calvin^s  and  Bezd*s  doctrine  of  pure  and  absolute  predesti- 

.(85)  See  Jae.  Span'*  Histoire  de  Ge-  present  day,  since  the  GeneTane  themselves 

neve,  torn,  ii.,  p.  44,  m  the  notes  of  the  editor,  and  other  doctors  of  the  Reformed  church, 

(86)  [The  import  of  this  title  of  reproach,  ingenuously  confess,  that  the  great  talents 
or  the  ground  of  its  pertinence  in  the  view  of  Calvin  were  attended  by  no  small  defects 
of  Gruett  is  not  explained  by  the  historians  of  character ;  which  lioweTer,  they  think 
who  mention  it ;  nor  was  Schlegel  able  sat-  should  be  overlooked,  on  account  of  his  ex- 
isfactorily  to  account  for  it.  See  his  long  traordinary  merits.  See  the  notes  to  SporCs 
note.— TV.]  Histoire  de  Geneve,  tome  ii.,  p,  110,  &c., 

(87)  See  Span,  loc.  cit.,  tome  il,  p.  47,  and  elsewhere  ;  also  the  Preface  to  the  LeU 
the  note.  tres  de  Calvin  k  Jaques  de  Boorgoffne,  p«. 

(88)  We  niay  ventnre  to  say  this  at  the  xix..  d:c. 
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natioB,  he  was  required  in  1644,  to  resign  his  office  and  go  into  exile.  Bai 
the  authorities  of  Basle  received  the  exile,  and  gave  him  the  Greek  pro- 
fessorship in  their  university. (89) 

§  41*  Similar  was  the  fate  of  Jarmne  BoUec^  a  French  Carmelite  monk, 
but  greatly  inferic^  to  CastaUo  in  learning  and  genius.  He  came  to  Ge* 
neva,  allured  by  the  reformation  to  which  he  was  inclined,  and  there  es- 
tablished  himself  as  a  physician*  Bat  in  the  year  1551,  he  most  impru. 
dently  declaimed  with  vehemence  in  a  public  assemUy,  against  the  doctrine 
of  God's  absolute  decrees.  For  this  he  was  cast  into  prison,  and  at  last 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  city.  He  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
to  the  Romish  religion  which  he  had  before  renounced ;  and  now  he  as. 
sailed  the  reputation  and  the  life  and  conduct  of  Cahrin^  and  likewise  of  his 
colleague  BexOy  in  the  most  slanderous  puUications.(90)  From  Bolsec^s 
calamity,  originated  the  enmity  between  Calvin  and  James  rf  Burgundy ; 
an  illustrious  descendant  from  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  a  great  patron 
and  intimate  friend  of  Co/nn,  who  had  been  led  by  his  attachment  to  him 
to  fix  his  residence  at  Geneva.  James  employed  Bolsee  as  his  perscmal 
physician ;  and  therefore  supported  him  all  he  could,  when  borne  down  by 
the  influence  of  Cahmj  to  prevent  his  being  entirely  prostrated.  This  so 
exasperated  Cahiuy  that,  to  avoid  his  resentments,  James  thought  proper  to 
retire  from  Geneva  into  the  country.(91) 

§  42.  Bemardin  Oehinf  an  Italian  of  Sienna,  and  formerly  vicar  general 
of  the  order  of  Capuchins,  a  man  of  a  fecund  and  discriminating  mind, 
who  preached  to  an  Italian  congregation  at  Zurich,  was,  in  the  year  1563, 
condemned  and  ordered  into  exHo,  by  the  decision  of  the  whole  Reformed 
<ehurch  of  Switzerland.  For,  in  his  books  which  were  numerous,  among 
other  opinions  differing  from  the  common  views,  he  taught  in  particular,  that 
ihe  law  respecting  the  marriage  of  a  single  wife,  was  not  in  all  cases  with- 
x>ut  some  exceptions.  His  works  show,  that  he  speculated  on  many  sub- 
•jects  more  boldly  than  that  age  would  permit,  and  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  Swiss  theologians.  Yet  there  are  those  who  maintain,  that  his 
errors  at  the  time  when  being  old,  and  indigent,  he  was  compelled  to  forsake 
Switzerland,  were  not  so  great  as  to  deserve  to  be  punished  with  banish, 
ment.  He  retired  into  Poland,  and  there  united  with  the  Antitrinitarians 
and  Anabaptists ;  and  died  in  the  year  1564.(92) 

ndee  Jac,  Uytenboeard^s  Ecclesias-  and  rejected   Caltin's  opinion  rMpecting 

i«tory,  written  in  Dutch,  pt.  ii.,  p.  Christ's  descent  into  hell    These  were  hii 

70-73 ;  where  he  endesveors  to  evince  the  diief  errors. — Tr."] 

innocenceof  C<uto/»o;i3ay^«Dictionnaiie,  (90)  See    Bojfle'a   Dictioooure,   articto 

tome  i.,  p.  792,  dec.  [article    Castalion ;  Bobec,  tome  i.,  p.  692.    Jac.  Spon'9  Hi»- 

which  is  elaborate,  and  appears  to  be  can-  toire  de  Geneve,  the  note,  tome  ii.,  p.  66. 

did.— Tr.]     Paid  CdometiuM,  Itaiia  Oricn-  Bibliotheqne  raisonnfce,  tome  nxii.,  p.  446, 

talis,  p.  99,  and  others.     [See.  Jo.  Conrad  and  tome  zxxvi.,  p.  409. 

FuiliiCa  Lebensgeschichte  Seb.  Castellio,  (91)  See  the  Lettresde  Calvin  a  Jacqiaee 

Fmkfort  and    Lipsic,  1774,  8vo.— &A/.  de  Bourgogne,  Preface,  p.  Tiii.,  du:.    Bib- 

CatUdio  was  bom  in  Dauphhiy  or  Savoy,  liotheqae  raisonn^,  lome  xrzii,  p.  444,  and 

1616,  and  spent  his  days  at  Strasbtirg,  Ge>  tome  zxxiv.,  p.  406. 

neva,  and  Basle ;  where  he  died  in  1663.  (92)  Zach.  Btnetna,  Annales  Capuein« 

He  was  an  elesant  Latin  and  Greek  scholar ;  mm ;  and  from  these  Annals,  the  antkor  of 

«nd  wrote  mach,  particularly  translations  into  the  book  entitled  :  La  guerre  Seraphique, 

Latin  and  French.     His  Latin  translation  ou  Histoire  des  perils  qu*  a  couru  la  baibo 

of  the  Bible,  is  his  most  important  work,  des  Capudns,  livr.  ii.,  p.  147,  livr.  iii.,  p. 

He  denied  unconditional  election ;  consid-  192,  230,   &c.     Observationes   Halensee 

^rcd  the  Canticlet  as  an  nninspired  book ;  Latinat,  torn,  tv.,  obteirv.  zz.,  p.  406,  torn 
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§  43.  While  the  Reformed  punished  with  so  great  severity  the  audacity 
•f  those  who  conceived  some  change  was  requisite  in  the  prevailing  doc- 
trines, they  believed  that  the  greatest  mildness  and  gentleness  were  to  be 
manifested,  in  those  most  violent  contests  between  the  English  Puritam 
and  Episcopalians.  For  while  they  were  particularly  attached  to*the  Pii- 
riianSf  who  contended  for  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Swiss  ;  they 
still  regarded  the  Episcopalians  with  brotherly  aiTection,  and  urged  their 
confederates  the  Puritans,  to  do  the  same ;  notwithstanding  the  Episco- 
palians  injured  most  sensibly  the  greater  part  of  the  Reformed  community, 
and  by  proclaiming  the  divine  origin  of  their  own  discipline,  scarcely  id- 
lowed  to  the  Reformed  the  name  and  the  prerogatives  of  a  true  church. 
This  moderation  resulted  from  prudence,  and  from  the  fear  of  offending  a 
high-spirited  and  prosperous  nation,  and  its  most  powerful  queen  whose 
influence,  governed  even  Holland  also ;  and  finally,  from  the  danger  of  a 
destructive  schism  among  the  Reformed.  For  indeed,  it  is  one  thing  to 
coerce  and  to  cast  out  feeble  and  unarmed  individuals,  who  are  disposed 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  a  city  by  advancing  opinions,  not  perhaps  absolute- 
ly absurd  nor  of  dangerous  tendency,  yet  really  novel ;  and  quite  anodier 
thing,  to  provoke  and  drive  to  a  secession,  a  noble  and  most  flourishing 
'church,  which  may  be.  defective  in  some  respects.  Moreover  the  ground 
of  the  dissension  [in  England]  hitherto,  did  not  seem  to  be  religion  itself; 
but  the  external  forms  of  religion,  and  the  constitution  of  the  church.  Yet 
soon  afterwards,  some  of  the  great  principles  of  religion  itself  were  brought 
under  discussion. (93) 

§  44.  No  one  can  deny  or  be  ignorant  of  the  fitet,  that  the  Reformed 
church  in  this  age  abounded  in  very  eminent  men,  who  were  distinguished 
for  their  acquisitions  of  knowledge  both  human  and  divine.  Besides  UZ- 
ric  Zwingle,  John  Cdlvin^  and  Theodore  Bezoj  men  of  inexhaustible  genius ; 
the  following  have  acquired  by  their  writings,  immortal  praise ;  namely, 
John  (EcoUmpadiuSj  Henry  BulUngerj  William  FareUy  Peter  Viret,  Peter 
Martyr y  Theodore  BibUander,  Wolfgang  Mtiseulus,  Conrad  PeUican,  Lew* 
is  Lavatar,  Rudolph  Hospinian,  Zacharias  Ursinus,  Thomas  Cranmer,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Stephen  Szegedinusy  and  many  others;  whose 
names  and  merits  may  be  learned  from  the  common  lirriters  of  literary  hisi. 
tory,  especially  from  Melehior  Adam,  Anthony  Wood,  Crerard  Brandt,  Dan* 
iel  Neal,  an  Englishman,  the  very  learned  and  industrious  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Puritans,  and  from  other  writers.(94) 

v.,  observ.  i.,  p.  8,  &c.  BmiI^m  Diction-  for  oveEthrowiDg,  the  raoeired  opinioni  eon- 
mira,  tome  iii.,  p.  9106.  Christ.  Sandys  eeming  predesHnaiioH,  perteverance,  fre9~ 
Bibbotheca  Anti-Trioitar.,  p.  4,  &e.  Ni"  wUi  efectual  grace^  and  the  extent  cjf 
ccroR,  M^moires  poor  tervir  4  rHittoiie  dee  Christ's  redemption.  Theae  an  the  doe- 
Hommea  illaatrea,  tome  xiz.,  p.  166,  dec.  trinea  to  which  th.-Mosheim  alludea  in  this 
[See  the  aketch  of  hia  life,  above,  p.  77,  near  niasage.  The  clergy  of  the  episcopal  chui^ 
the  end  of  note  (10). — Tr.}  oegan  to  lean  towiuida  the  notiona  concent 

(93)  [The  aarcaama  of  Dr.  Mosheim  in  ing  theae  intricate  pointa,  which  Arminims 
Ihia  Mction,  asainat  the  Reformed,  do  him  propagated  some  time  after  this ;  while,  on 
BO  honour.  The  note  of  Dr.  MaeUune,  the  o&er  hand,,  the  Poritana  adhered  rigor- 
however,  ia  wmrth  inaerting.  It  ia  thia:  onaly  to  the  syatem  of  C^$nn.  Seven! 
**  All  the  Protectant  divinea  of  the  Reformed  epiacopal  doetota  remained  attached  to  the 
church,  whether  Puritana  or  othen,  seemed  aame  ayBtem,  and  all  theae  abettora'of  (Tal- 
indeed,  hitherto,  of  one  mind  about  the  doc  vintam,  whether  Episcopal  or  Preabyteritay 
trinu  offsitk.  Bat,  towaida  the  latter  end  treie  called  doctrinal  Piirt/aiu.**— 7r.] 
0f  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  there  arose  a  par-  <04)  [All  the  lamr  biographical  dictioa* 
ty,  which  were  fiiat  for  aotaung,  and  ttMm    siiee  may  be  oonsulted ;  and  alio  the  Sb- 
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CHAPTER  III. 


HISTORT  OF  THE   SECT  OF  ANABAPTISTS  OR  MENNOICITES. 

i  1.  Origin  of  the  Anabaptists,  obscure. — ^  2,  3.  Their  probable  Oridn. — ^  4.  Their  fini 
Movements. — ^  5.  Their  Progress. — ^  6.  Punishments  decreed  Uiem. — 4  7.  Those  of 
Munster. — ^  8.  Monno.Simonis. — ^  9.  His  Doctrine. — ^  10.  Origin  of  Sects  among  the 
Anabaptists. — ^  11.  The  more  gross,  and  the  more  refined. — ^  12.  Source  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Religion. — ^  13.  It  was  late  reduced  to  a  System. — ^  14.  What  it  is. — ^  15.  The 
first  Principle  of  their  common  Doctrines. — ^  16.  Their  Doctrines  themselves. — ^  17. 
Their  practical  Doctrines. — ^  18.  Singular  Doctrines  of  certain  Sects. — ^  19.  Their 
Learning  and  Erudition. — ^  20.  Many  Sects  among  them. — ^  21.  Permanent  Seat  of 
the  Mennonites  first  in  tiolland. — ^  22.  The  Englibh  Anabaptists. — ^  23.  General  and 
particular,  what  their  Views. — ^  24.  David  George. — ^  25.  Henry  Nicolai.  The  Fam- 
lUsto. 

§  1.  The  origin  of  the  sect,  who  from  their  repetition  of  the  baptism  re- 
ceived in  other  communities,  are  called  Anabaptzsis,{l)  but  who  are  also 


?rcIop«dias,  purticularly  that  of  Dr.  Rees. 
o  these  may  oe  added,  Middlcton's  Bio- 
nphia  Evangelica,  and  Brook's  Lives  of  the 
Puritans  ;  besides  the  numerous  biographies 
of  individual  men.  The  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  lives,  characters,  and 
writings  of  distinguished  modem  theologians, 
■re  so  abundant,  and  the  extent  of  the  sub- 
ject so  great,  that  full  lists  of  all  the  authors 
of  each  century,  will  not  be  given  in  the  note^ 
to  the  centuries  in  this  volume,  as  in  those 
prior  to  the  reformation. — Tf .] 

(1)  The  modem  Mennonites  are  offended 
with  this  term,  and  profess  to  be  entirely  free 
from  the  practice  of  repeating  baptismy  on 
which  this  name  is  founded.  They  admit, 
that  the  old  Anabaptist*  had  the  custom  of  re- 
baptizing  such  as  joined  them  from  other  de- 
nominations of  Christians ;  but  they  say,  the 
custom  at  this  day  ia  laid  aside  by  much  the 
greater  part  of  their  community.  See  Her- 
man  Sckyn^s  Historiae  Mennonitarum  plenior 
Deductio,  cap.  ii.,  p.  32.  But,  unless  I  am 
'  altogether  deceived,  these  good  men  here 
lose  sight  of  that  simplicity  and  ingenuous- 
ness, which  thev  at  times  so  highly  recom- 
mend ;  and  artfully  conceal  the  true  gronnd 
of  this  appellation.  They  pretend,  that  their 
predecessors  wer^  called  Anabajtiists^  for 
this  reason,  that  they  thought  those,  who  had 
been  baptized  in  other  communities  after 
(hey  became  adults  and  attained  to  the  full 
nie  of  reason-.  Were  to  be  baptized  again. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  name  was  given  to 
them,  not  only  for  that  reason,  but  more'es- 
pecially,  because  they  coiuidered  the  peraona 


who  were  initiated  into  the  Christian  church 
by  baptism  in  their  infancy,  as  not  belonging 
to  the  church  at  all ;  and  therefore  when  such 
persons  would  join  the  Anabaptists ^  they 
baptized  them  a  second  time.  And  in  this 
sentiment  all  the  sects  of  Anabaptists  con- 
tinue quite  to  the  present  time,  however 
much  they  may  differ  in  other  opinions  and 
customs.  Among  the  ancient  Anabaptists^ 
those  in  particular  who  are  called  Flemings 
or  FlandrianSf  most  fully  merit  this  appella- 
tion. For  they  rehaptize,  not  only  those  who 
received  baptism  in  other  denominations  in 
their  childhood  or  infancy,  but  likewise  such 
as  received  it  in  adult  years.  Nay,  esch 
particular  sect  of  Anabaptists^  rcbaptizes 
those  who  come  to  them  from  the  other  sects 
of  their  denomination  :  for  each  sect  consid- 
ers its  own  baptism  to  be  the  only  true  and 
valid  baptism.  The  more  modtraJe  Anabap- 
tists, or  the  Waterlan^ians  as  they  are  called, 
are  a  little  wiser  *,  because  they  do  not  re*  • 
baptize  such  as  were  baptized  at  adult  years, 
in  other  denominations ;  nor  those  who  were 
baptized  in  other  sects  of  Anabaptists.  And 
yet  they  are  justly  denominated  Anahaptists^ 
because  they  rebaptize  those' who  received 
baptism  in  their  infancy.  Still  however  lh6 
patrons  of  the  sect  most  carefully  keep  this 
custom  out  of  sight ;  because  they  are  afraid, 
lest  the  almost  extinguished  odium  should 
revive,  and  the  modem  Mennonites  be  re- 
garded as  descended  from  the  flagitious  An* 
abaptistSf  if  they  should  frankly  state  the 
facts  as  they  are.  Hear  a  very  recent  wri- 
tor,  Sckjfn,  (loc.  cit,,  p.  32),  where  he  en- 
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denominated  MennomteSf,from  the  celebrated  man  to  whom-  they  owe  a 
large  share  of  their  present  prosperity,  is  involved  in  much  ob8cjarity.(2) 
For  they  suddenly  started  up,  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  Under  the  in- 


deavours  to  show,  that  his  brethren  are  un^ 
justly  stigmatized  with  the  odious  name  of 
Anaiaptists :  Anabaptismus  ille,  (says  he), 
plane  obsolevit,  et  a  multis  retro  annis  neini> 
oem  cujuacunque  sects  Christians  fidei  jiuc- 
ta  mandatum  Ckristi  baptizatum,  dum  ad 
nostras  ecclesias  transire  cupit,  rebaptizave- 
runt,  i.  e.,   That  Anabaptism  has  become 
wholly  obsolete ;  and  for  many  year*  past, 
no  person  of  any  stct  whatever^  that  holds  the 
Christum  faith,  if  baptized  jlCcordino  to 
THE  COMMAND  OF  Christ,  when  he  vnshes 
to  join  our  churches^  is  rebaptized.     On 
reading  this,  who  would  not  readily  suppose 
that  the  repetition  of  baptism  no  longer  ex- 
ists among  the  Mennonites  of  our  times  t 
But  the  fallacy  is  in  some  measure  betrayed, 
by  the  words  which  we  have  printed  in  capital 
letters :  according  to  the  command  of  Christ. 
For   the  Anabaptists  contend,  tnat   it   is 
without  any  command  of  Christ,  that  infants 
are  admitted  to  baptism.    And  the  whole 
design  is  more  clearly  indicated,  by  the  words 
which  follow :  sed  ilium  etiam  adultorum 
baptismum,  ut  suflficientem  agnoecunt.   And 
yet,  as  if  he  had  fully  established  his  point, 
Schyn  thus  concludes  his  argument ;  Quare 
verissimum  est,  iliud  odiosum  nomen  Ana- 
baptistarum  illis  non  convenire.     But  it  does 
certainly  belong  to  them ;  because  the  yery 
best  of  the  Mennonites^  equally  with  those 
from  whom  they  aoce  descended,  think  that 
the  baptism  of  infants  has  no  validity ;  and 
therefore  they  cause  those  who  have  already 
been  baptized  among  other  Christians,  to  be 
again  baptized  with  their  baptism. — ^There 
are  many  things  wliich  induce  me  to  believe, 
that  reliance  canndt  always  be  placed  on  the 
Confessions  and  the  expositions  of  the  mod- 
em Mennonites.     Being  instructed  by  the 
miseries  and  sufferings  of  their  fathers,  they 
conceal  entirely  those  principles  of  their  sect, 
from  which  their  character  and  state  would 
most  clearly  appear  ;  and  the  others,  whicji 
they  cannot  conceal,  they  most  studiously 
disguise,  that  they  may  not  appear  too  bad. 
— [This  long  and  invidious  note  of  Dr.  Mo- 
sheim,  the   translator  would   gladly  have 
omitted,  if  he  had  felt  himself  at  liberty  to 
suppresf  any  thing  contained  in  the  book. 
For  to  what  pprposie  are  such  discussions  1 
The  point  at  issue  is,  whether  the  Menno- 
nitei  or  Baptists,  are  properly  denominated 
Anabaptists.     And  the  fact  is,  that  accord- 
ing to  their  own  principles,  they  are  notj  ip 
the  literal  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  An- 
abaptists or  Rebaptizers.    But  according  to 
Ibe  principles  of  all  beUevers  in  infant  bap- 


tism, they  arCf  literally  and  truly,  Anaiaptists. 
For  they  hold  infant  baptism  to  be  no  valid 
Christian  baptism ;  and  therefore  to  be  con- 
sistent, when  they  receive  to  their  church 
one  who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy,  they 
must  give  him  baptism ;  for  be  is,  on  their 
principles,  an  unbaptized  person.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  believers  in  >infant  baptism, 
such  a  person  had  previpusly  received  a  real, 
Christian  baptism ;  and  therefore  to  baptize 
him  now,  is  to  rebaptize  him.  Such  being 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  is  not  Dr.  Mo- 
shfim^s  eagerness  to  fasten  on  the  Menno- 
nites the  odious  name  of  Anabaptists,  as  good 
proof-»to  say  the  least — of  disingonuous- 
ness,  as  is  their  eagerness  to  get  rid  of  it  ? 
He  if  successful,  gains  nothing  ;  except  to 
render  them  odious.  They  are  striving  to 
h^ve  a  fair  trial  of  their  case,  solely  upon  its 
merits ;  without  being  exposed  to  the  preju- 
dice of  words  and  names. — TV.] 

(2)  The  writers  who  tlreat  of  the  Anahap- 
tis'iSt  and  who  confute  them,  are  enumerated 
at  lai]ge,  by  Casp.  Sagittartus^  Introductio 
ad  Historiam  Eccles.,  torn,  i.,  p.  826,  dtc., 
and  by  Chr.  MaUh.  Pfaff,  Introduct.  in  His- 
tor.  litterariam  Theol.,  part  ii..  p.  348,  dec. 
To  their  lists  must  be  added,  the  very  rec^t 
writer  and  doctor  among  the  Mennonites, 
Herman  Schyn;  who  first  published  his 
Historia  Mennonitarium,   Amsterd.,  1723, 
8vo,  and  afterwards  his  Historis  Mennoni- 
tarum  plenior  Deductio,  Amsterd.,   172^, 
8vo.     Both  the  works  will  aid  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  this  sect ;  bnt 
neither  of  them  deserves  the  title  of  a  His* 
tory  of  the  Mennonites.    For  the  writer 
deems  it  more  his  business,  to  defend  and 
justify  his  sect,  than  to  give  a  regular  naira 
tive  of  their  origin,  progress,  and  revolutions. 
Yet  he  does  not  perform  the  functions  of  a 
vindicator,  so  learnedly  and  judiciously,  that 
the  Mennonites  could  not  have  a  better  ps* 
tron.     Of  the  historians  and  Confessions  of 
the  Mennonites,  Jo.  Christ.  Kocher  treats 
expressly,  in  his  Bibliotheca  TheoL  Sym* 
bolics,  p.  461,  dec.     [The  principal  English 
histories  of  baptism  and  oi  the  Baptists  or 
Mennonites,  are  Wm,  WaIVs  Hist,  of  Infant 
Baptism,  2  void.  8vo,  Lond.,  1706 ;  his  De 
fence  of  the  History;  and  Gale's  Reflee 
tions  on  Wall's  history :  Thomas  Crosby^s 
Hist,  of  the  Baptists,  4  vols.  8vo,  1739. 
Robert  Robinson's  Hist,  of  Baptism,  Lond., 
1790,  4to,  abridged  by  D.  Benedict,  Boston, 
1817,  8vo',  and  David  Benedicts  General 
Hist,  of  the  Baptists,  Boston,  19i3»  S  voln. 
8w.— TV.] 
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fluence  of  leaden  of  diasimilar  characters  and  viewB ;  and  at  a  time  whte 
tbe  first  contests  with  the  Catholics  so  distracted  the  attention  of  all,  thai 
they  scarcely  noticed  any  other  passing  occurrences.  The  modern  Mm* 
notdtes  affirm,  that  their  predecessors  were  the  descend^ts  of  those  Wal- 
densesj  who  were  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  papists ;  and  that  they 
were  a  most  pure  ofispring,  and  most  averse  from  any  inclinations  towards 
sedition,  as  well  as  from  all  fanatical  views.(3)  On  the  contrary,  their  ad. 
versaries  contend,  that  they  are  descended  from  those  turbulent  and  furious 
AnabaptistSf  who  in  the  sixteenth  century  involved  Germany,  Holland,  Swit- 
4eriand,  and  especially  Westphalia,  in  so  many  calamities  and  civil  wars ; 
but  that  beii^  terrified  by  the  dreadful  &te  of  their  associates,  through  tbe 
influence  of  Metmo  Sitnonis  especially,  they  have  gradually  assumed  a  more 
sober  character.  Afler  duly  examining  the  whole  subject,  with  impartial* 
ity,  I  conceive  that  neither  statement  is  altogether  true. 

§  2.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  the  Meimoniies  are  not  altogether  in  the 
wrong,  when  they  boast  of  a  descent  from  those  Waldensians,  FetFobru. 
sians,  and  others,  who  are  usually  styled  the  Witnesses  far  the  truth  before 
Luther*  Prior  to  the  age  of  ZulAer,  there  lay  concealed  in  almost  every 
country  of  Europe,  but  especially  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany,  very  many  persons,  in  whose  minds  was  deeply  rooted  that  prin- 
ciple  which  the  Waldensians,  the  Wickliffites,  and  the  Hussites  maintain, 
ed,  some  more  covertly  and  others  mor^  openly ;  namely,  that  the  kingdom 
which  Christ  set  up  on  the  earth,  or  the  visible  church,  is  an  assembly  of 
hofy  persons ;  and  ought  therefore  to  be  entirely  free  not  only  from  ungod- 
ly persons  and  sinners,  but  from  all  institutions  of  human  device  against 
ungodliness*  This  principle  lay  at  the  foundation  and  was  the  source  ^ 
all  that  was  new  and  singular  in  the  religion  of  the  Mennoniies :  and  the 
greatest  part  of  their  singular  opinions,  as  is  well  attested,  were  approved 
some  centuries  before  Lifiher^s  time,  by  those  who  had  such  views  of  the 
nature  of  the  church  of  Christ.(4)    Some  of  this  class  of  people,  perceiving 

tended  to 


(8)  GaUnuM  Abrahamzcn's  Yeidcdiginff 
der  CbriKtenen,  die  doopsgesinde  genana 
worden,  p.  39.  Herman  Schpi's  plenior 
Deductio  Hiator.  Mennomt.,  cap.  i.,  p.  2, 
dec. 

(4)  Aa  remecta  the  Waldenaiana;  aee 
PkiHp  a  Lifntorck*$  Hiatoria  iDqoiaitionia, 
lib.  i.,  eap.  viii.,  p.  87.  [*'  See  alao  Lydii 
Waldensia,  and  AUix'9  Ancient  churcbea  of 
Piedmont,  ch.  xxii.-xxvi.,  p.  Si  1-880,  N."— 
Jlfoc/.]  Tbat  tbe  WickUffitea  and  Husaitea 
were  not  far  from  tbe  same  aentimenta,  can 
be  abown  by  adequate  testimony.  [That 
the  MennoniteSt  as  being  one  of  thoae,  Prot- 
eatant  secta  which  renounced  the  Romiah 
leligion  in  the  16th  century,  reaembled  very 
much  the  Waldenaea,  the  Wickliffites,  and 
the  Husaitea,  thoae  earlier  reToltera  from 
the  Romish  worship,  ia  undoubtedly  true. 
And  it  nay  therefore  be  juatly  aaid,  that 
"  the  greatest  part  of  their  singular  opimona,** 
-.-meaning  those  in  which  they  differed  from 
dieiZomt>A  church, — "  were  approved,  some 
centuries  before  Jjutker^M  time."  And  thia, 
I  think,  must  be  all  that  Dr.  MoMheim  in- 


lay. For,  that  in  moat  of  the 
pointa  in  which  they  appeared  aingular 
amoiv  Protutants,  they  bore  a  nearer  re- 
aemblance  to  the  proper  Waldenaea,  the 
Wickliffitea,  and  the  Husaitea,  than  the  other 
Protestanta  or  than  the  ItUtherans  and  the 
Reformed  did|  ia  very  far'  from  being  true. 
On  the  contrary,  it  ia.a  well-known  matoric 
fact,  that  in  the  16th  century  the  genuine 
descendanta  of  the  old  Waldeosiana,  Wick- 
liffitea, and  Huaaitea,  who  were  numeroua  in 
France,  England,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  die, 
readily  united  with  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Reformed  communitiea,  and  at  length  be- 
came absorbed  in  them  ;  and  that  veiy  few, 
if  anv  of  them,  ever  manifeated  a  preference 
for  the  MennonUeM,  or  for  any  of  the  Anti- 
padobaptist  secta  of  that  age.  The  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation  in  all  the  countries 
whiere  the  ancient  aects  were  found,  fully  ea- 
tablishes  this  fact;  which  ia  so  adverae  t; 
the  aupposiiion  of  a  legitimate  descent  of  the 
Mennomtes  from  the  pure  Waldeusiana. 
The  first  Meniumites  were  not  persona  } 
had  before  borne  the  name  of  \Vr 
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that  such  a  church  as  they  had  formed  an  idea  of,  would  never  he  estah- 
lished  hy  human  means,  indulged  the  hope  that  Grod  himself  would  in  his 
own  time  erect  for  himself  a  new  church,  free  from  every  blemish  and  Im. 
purity ;  and  that  he  would  raise  up  certain  persons,  and  fill  them  with 
heavenly  light  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  object.  Others,  more 
discreet,  looked  for  neither  miracles  nor  inspiration;  but  judged  that  the 
church  might  be  purified  from  all  the  contaminations  of  evil  men,  and  be 
brought  into  the  state  that  Christ  had  intended,  by  human  efforts  and  care, 
provided  tlie  practice  and  the  regulations  of  the  ancient  Christians  were  re- 
stored to  their  pristine  dignity  and  influence. 

§  3.  The  spirits  and  courage  of  this  people,  who  had  long  been  severely 
persecuted  and  scattered  over  many  countries,  revived,  as  soon  as  they 
heard  that  Luiher,  aided  by  many  good  men,  was  successfully  engaged  in 
reforming  the  very  corrupt  state  of  the  church.  According  to  their  dif- 
ferent principles  and  views,  some  supposed  that  the  time  was  now  com&, 
when  God  himself  would  take  possession  of  men's  hearts  and  would  set 
up  hib  heavenly  kingdom  on  the  earth  ;  .others  concluded,  that  the  long-ex- 
pected and  wished  for  restitution  of  the  church,  to  be  effected  indeed  un- 
der the  providence  of  G^od  but  yet  by  human  agency,  was  now  at  hand. 
With  these,  as  is  common  in  such  great  revolutions,  were  joined  many  ev- 
ery where,  of  similar  aims  but  of  unlike  capacities ;  who  in  a  short  time,' 
by  their  discourses,  their  dreams,  and  their  prophecies,  roused  up  a  large 
part  of  Europe,  and  drew  over  to  the  party  a  vast  multitude  of  the  igno- 
rant and  ill-informed  people.  The  leaders  of  this  great  multitude,  errone- 
ously conceiving  that  the  new  kingdom  which  they  foretold  was  to  be  fi'ee 
from  all  evils  and  imperfections,  because  they  considered  the  reformation 
of  the  church  which  Lidker  had  commenced  as  not  corresponding  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  case,  projected  themselves  a  more  perfect  reformation  of 
it,  or  rather,  projected  another  and  altogether  a  divine  church. 

§  4.  Whether  the  origin  of  this  discordant  sect  which  caused  such  mischief 
in  both  the  civil  and  religious  community,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  Switzer- 

or  who  were  known  descendants  of  Walden-  to  me,  to  dlsproye  the  tnitb  of  their  aseef- 

JtnM ;  nor  did  they  originate  either  in  or  near  tion.    There  were  indeed  various  mystical 

the  countries  where  the  Waldensians  in  that  sects,  tinctured  more  or  less  with  Manicbe- 

age  resided.    And  if  we  endeavour  to  trace  an  views,  in  the  twelfth  and  following  .ceb^ 

tSe  history  of  that  grand  peculiarity  of  all  tunes,  who  rejected  all  wate^bapti8m,  on 

Mennomtetj  their  confining  baptism  to  adult  much  the  same  grounds  as  the  Quakers  atiU 

believers  and  rejectins  infant  baptisms  alto-  do  :  (vol.  ii.,  p.  265,  &c.,  above),  and  some 

ffether,  w«  shall  find,  Siat  at  the  time  JIfenjio  of  these  assaded  infant  baptism  especially, 

Siat  embraced  it,  it  existed  among  the  nu-  as  being  peculiarly  unsuitable  and  absiud. 

merous  German  Anabaptists,  but  not  among  There  is  also  pretty  good  evidence,  that 

the  Waldenses  of  France  or  Bohemia,  who  early  in  the  12tn  century,  Peter  Bruit  and 

were  then  universally  believers  in  infant  his  successor  Henry^  with  their  followers 

baptism  and  were  in  fraternal  communion  the  Petrobnusian*  and  HenricianSf  did  at 

with  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  first  reject  infant  baptism,  without  discaiti* 

These  Waldensian  Pssdobaptists  moreorer,  ing  all  baptism.    (See  vol.  ii.,  p.  867,  and 

declared   that   they  held   the  same  belief  the  notes  there.)    But  soon   after,  Peter 

which  their  fathers  had  maintained  for  sev-  Waldo  arose,  and  gave  birth  to  the  proper 

eral  centuries;  and  they  appealed  to  their  Waldensians;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the 

M  books,  to  make  good  their  assertions.  Peirobrussians  and  Henricians.    They  prob- 

8ee  Jo,  PomI  Perrvris  History  of  the  Wal-  ably  gave  up  their  opposition  to  infant-bap- 

deosas,  pt.  i.,  b.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  15,  of  the  tism.    See  WaWa  Hist,  of  Infant  B^ptiain, 

Eng.  translation ;  and  pt.  iii.,  b.  iii.,  iv.,  p.  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vil — TV.] 
99.    Nor  does  ecclesiastical  history  appear 
Vol.  III.— C  a 
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laiid,  Of  in  Holland  and  Germany,  oi  in  some  other  country,  it  is  not  im- 
portant to  know,  and  is  impossible  fully  to  determine.(5)  In  ray  opinion, 
this  only  can  be  affirmed,  that  at  one  and  the  same  time,  that  is,  not  long 
after  the  commencement  of  the  reformation  by  Luther,  there  arose  men  of 
thift  sort,  in  several  different  countries.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,.th(U  the  first  leaders  of  any  note  among  the  Anahaplists  were,  nearly 
all,  founders  of  distinct  sects.  For  though  all  these  reformers  of  the 
church,  or  rather  these  projectors  of  new  churches,  are  called  Anabaptists^ 
because  they  all  denied  that  infants  are  proper  subjects  of  baptism,  and 
solemnly  baptized  over  again  those  who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy; 
yet  from  the  very  beginning,  just  as  at  the  present  'day,  they  were  split 
into  various  parties  which  disagreed  and  disputed  about  points  of  no  small 
importance.  The  worst  part  of  this  motley  tribe,  namely,  that  which  sup- 
posed thq  founders  of  their  ideal  and  perfect  church  would  be  endued  with 
divine  powers  and  would  work  miracles,  began  to  raise  great  disturbances 
in  Saxony  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  in  the  year  1521,  under  the 
guidance  of  Thomas  Munzer,  Mark  Siuhner,  Nicholas  Siorcky  and  other 
chiefs.  They  first  pursued  their  object  by  means  of  harangues,  argumen- 
tations, and  the  detail  of  divine  visions,  to  which  the  leaders  of  their  party 
made  pretensions.  But  finding  these  means  less  efficient  tlian  they  could 
wish,  and  that  their  influence  was  resisted  by  the  arguments  of  Luther 
and  others,  they  rushed  to  arms.  Munzer  and  his  associates,  having  col- 
lected a  vast  army  from  among  the  credulous  populace,  particularly  in  the 
rural  parts  of  Suabia,  Thuringia,  Franconia,  and  Saxony,  proclaimed  war  in 
the  year  1525,  against  all  law  and  civil  governments,  and  declared  that 
Christ  alone  would  reign  from  that  time  forward.  But  these  forces  were 
routed  without  much  difficulty,  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  other  princes ; 
Munzer,  the  firebrand  of  sedition,  was  put  to  death,  and  his  aiders  and 
abettors  were  dispersed.(6) 

§  5.  By  this,  bloody  defeat,  the  others  who  were  actuated  by  tlie  same 
turbulent  and  fanatical  spirit,  were  rendered  indeed  more  timid,  but  not 
more  wise.  It  appeals  that  from  this  time  onward,  there  roamed  about 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  many  persons  infected  with  the  same 
criminal  principles  which  had  proved  the  ruin  of  Munzer;  that  in  many 
places  they  disturbed  both  the  church  and  the  state,  by  their  seditious  dis- 
courses ;  that  they  gathered  here  and  there  larger  or  smaller  congrega- 
tions ;  and  in  the  name  of  God,  announced  sudden  destruction  as  about  to 
overtake  the  magistrates  and  the  civil  governments  ;  and  while  they  pre- 
tended to  be  ambassadors  of  God,  often  audaciously  insulted  the  divine 
majesty,  by  their  shameftil  conduct  and  crimes.  Infamous  with  posterity 
beyond  others  of  this  senseless  tribe,  were  the  names  of  Lewis  Helzer, 
Balthazar  Hubmeyer,  Felix  MantZy  Conrad  Grebel,  Melchior  Hoffmann, 
George  Jacobs,  and  others ;  who  would,  if  their  abilities  had  been  ade- 
quate, havo  involved  all  Switzerland,  Holland,  ahd  Germany,  in  tiunults 

(5)  Whether  the   Anabaptists  appeared  discussion,  nor  has  he  accomplished  any 

first  in  Germany,  or  in  Switzerland,  is  made  thing, 

the  aubject  of  inquiry,  by  Jo.  Conrad  Fus-        (6)  See  Ludov,  a  Seckendorfs  Historia 

2tn,  Beytrago  zur  Schweizerischen  Refer-  Lutheranismi,  lib.  i.,  p.  192,  304,  Ac,  lib. 

mationgeschichte,  torn,  i.,  p.  190,  torn,  ii.,  ii.,  p.  13.  Jo.  SUidan,  Commentarii,  lib.  ▼., 

p.  64,   65,  p.  265,  327,  828,  torn,  iii.,  p.  p.  47.    JoarX  Camerarius,  Vita  Melanctho- 

323.     But  he  is  not  self-consistent  in  the  nis,  p.  44,  && 
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and  wars.  (7)  Among  these  people  there  were  some  strangely  deliriouff, 
and  who  fancied  they  had  incredible  visions :  but  those  of  them  who  were 
not  destitute  of  all  rationality,  taught  for  substance  the  following  doctrines* 
I.  That  the  church  of  Christ  ought  to  be  free  from  all  sin.  11.  Thftt  a 
community  of  goods,  and  universal  equality,  should  be  introduced.'  Qii 
That  all  usury,  tithes,  and  tributes,  were  to  be  abolished.     IV.  That  the 


(7)  See  the  details  collected,  among  oth- 
en  by  Jo,  Baptist  OtliuSf  in  his  Annales 
Anabaptistici,  p.  21,  &c.,  by  Jo.  Homhecky 
Summa  Controversiarum,  lib.  ▼.,  p.  332. 
Anth.  Matthcus,  Analecta  vet.  wi,  torn, 
iv.,  p.  629,  677,  679,  the  recent  ed.,  Bemr 
hard  Raupach's  Austria  Evangelica,  torn, 
ii.,  p.  41.  Jo.  Geo.  Sehelhcm^  Acta  ad 
Historian!  Eccles.  pertinentia,  torn,  i.,  p. 
100.  Godfrey  Arnold^  Kirchen-und  Ket- 
zerhistorie,  book  xvi.,  ch.  xzi.,  p.  727,  6lc. 
Jo.  Conrad  Fxlsliriy  in  the  Tarions  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Anabaptists,  which 
be  has  inserted  in  his  Beytrage  zu  der 
Schweitzerischcn  Heforroations-Geschichte : 
[and  more  recently,  Professor  Wi//j,  Bey- 
trage zur  Geschichte  des  Anabaptismns  in 
Deutschland  ntbst  wichtigen  Urkunden  und 
Beylagen,  Nuremb.,  1773,  8vo. — Lb  wis 
Haktzbr,  whom  some  take  to  be  a  Bava- 
rian, tfnd  others  a  Swistf,  was  a  man  of 
abilities ;  and  well  versed  especially  in  the 
languages.  Joachim  Vadianus  (see  FiU-^ 
iin,  vol.  v.,  p.  397)  calls  him:  Commodis- 
•imi  ingonil  nominem,  clarum  virum,  Unguis 
etiam  et  admirabili  ingenii  dexteritate  praB- 
ditum.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation at  Zurich,  and  aided  the  Reformers 
by  his  discourses  and  his  writings  ;  amonff 
other  things,  he  translated  (EcolampaMur 
book  de  Sacramento  Eucharistige,  into  Ger- 
man, m  the  year  1526.  But  he  afterwards 
separated  from  the  Reformers,  and  followed 
his  own  views  in  theology,  which  were  often 
singular ;  as  appears  from  Ijis  writings  pub- 
lished between  the  years  1523  and  1529. 
Among  other  works,  be  translated  the 
prophets,  with  the  assistance  of  Hana  Denk. 
He  also  wrote  in  the  year  1523,  a  book 
agamst  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  Which  Am- 
brose Blarer^  by  direction  of  ZvnngUf  con- 
futed. He  was  among  the  extravagant 
Anabaptists;  and  was  beheaded  at  Con- 
ttancc  in  1529,  because  he  cohabited  with 
many  women,  and  perverted  the  scriptures 
to  justify  his  unchastity.  —  BiLTHAZAa 
HuBMBVER,  who  somotimes  called  himself 
Fncdbcrgrr^  from  his  native  plsce  in  .Bava- 
ria, is,  in  the  above-cited  epistle  of  Joach, 
Vadta'tuff  pronounced,  cloquentissimus, 
and  humanissimus  vir.  Before  the  Refor- 
mation, he  was  for  a  time  preacher  in  the 
principal  church  at  Regensberg ;  where  he 
became  suspected,  od  account  of  some  er- 


roneous doctrines,  and  was  obliged  to  quit 
the  place.  Afterwards  he  preached  at 
Waldshut.  But  as  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  led  astray  by  Thomas  Milnzer,  ho  waa 
driven  from  that  place  also ;  and  fleeing  to 
Zurich,  he  was  thrown  into  prison ;  out 
ailer  a  three  days*  discussion  with  ZtoingUj 
he  recanted.  Yet  continuing  afterwuds 
enthusiastic,  he  was  expelled  the  city, 
and  retired  to  Moravia,  where  he  /ell  into  ' 
the  hands  of  th6  Austrian  government,  and 
was  burned  alive  at  Vienna,  in  1528.  His 
writings  are  enumerated  by  Fuslin,  Bey- 
trage, vol.  v.,  p.  399,  &c. — Felix  Manz, 
of  Zurich,  was  there  apprehended,  with 
others,  on  account  of  his  Anabaptistic  doc- 
trines, and  was  drowned.  See  FUslin, 
Beytrage,  vol.  v.,  p.  259,  &c. — Grebbl 
was  also  of  Zurich,  of  a  good  family,  and 
of  great  talents  ;  but  of  so  great  obstinacy, 
that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  change  hia 
opinions.  Yet  he  fortunately  escaped  from 
prison,  and  afterwards  died  a  natural  death. 
— Mblchiob  Hoffmann  was  a  furrier  of 
Suabia,  who  laboured  to  disseminate  ^he  doc- 
trines of  the  Anabaptists  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  in  lower  Saxony  and  Livonia  ;  and  died 
in  prison  at  Strasburg,  in  1533.  To  enu- 
merate his  writings  here,  would  be  tedious. 
— Jacobi  is  called  in  the  documents,  (see 
Fuslin's  Beytrage,  vol.  v.,  p.  265).  Georg 
vom  Hause  Jacobs,  genant  Blaurock  von 
Chur.  He  was  twice  apprehended  at  Zu- 
rich, was  beaten  with  rods,  and,  after  twice 
swearing  to  keep  the  peace,  was,  banished 
the  country. — To  the  preceding,  may  be 
added  John  Dbnk,  who  once  taught  in  the 
school  of  St.  Sebald,  at  Nuremberg;  but 
after  his  connexion  with  the  Anabaptists, 
he  resided  chiefly  at  Basle  and  at  Worms. 
He  taught  also  the  restoration  of  all  things  ; 
and  aided  Heizer,  as  already  stated,  in  his 
translation  of  the  prophets;  whi^h  was 
published  at  Worms,  1527,  folio.  His 
smaller  pieces  were  printed  a  second  time, 
Amsterdam,  1680,  12mo.  Several  Extracts 
are  given  by  Arnold;  Kirchen-und  Ket- 
z6rhistorie,  part  iv  ,  section  ii..  No.  31,  p. 
530,  <&c.  See  also  Dr.  Buttinfrhausen^a 
Beytrage  zur  Pfaizischen  GestchichCe,  part 
iii.,  p.  299,  whence  we  learn  that  Denk  re- 
canted before  he  died  ;  and  that  his  recan 
tation  was  published,  probably  by  GSccUm 
padius.Schl.^ 
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baptison  of  infants  was  an  invention  of  the  devlL  V.  That  all  Christiaiu 
had  a  right  to  act  as  teachers,  VI.  That  of  course,  the  Chrislian  church 
had  no  need  of  ministers  or  teachers.  VII.  Neither  was  there  any  need 
of  nuLgistrates,  under  the  reign  of  Christ.  VIIL  That  God  stiti  made 
known  his  will,  to  certain  persons,  by  dreams  and  visions. (8)  I  omit 
other  opinions.  It  would  however  betray  ignorance  or  want  of  candour, 
to  deny  that  there  were  others  every  where,  who  held  in  general  to  the 
same  opinions  yet  lived  more  quietly  and  peaceably,  and  in  whom  no  great 
£Biult  can  be  found,  except  their  erroneous  opinions  and  their  zeal  to  dis- 
seminate  them  among  the  people.  Nor  do  I  fear  to  add,  that  among  the 
followers  not  only  of  these  more  sober  Anabaptists  but  even  of ,  those  al. 
together  misguided,  there  were  many  persons  of  honest  intentions  and  of 
real  piety,  whom  an  unsuspecting  simplicity  and  a  laudable  desire  to  re- 
form  the  church,  had  led  to  join  the  party. 

§  6.  While  this  tumultuous  sect  was  spreading  itself  througk  nearly  all 
Europe,  the  emperors,  kings,  princes,  and  magistrates  resisted  them  with 
very  severe  edicts,  and  at  last  with  capital  punishments.(9)  But  here  also 
the  maxim  was  fully  verified,  which  long  experience  has  proved  true,  that 
the  human  mind,  when  either  agitated  by  fanatical  fury  or  strongly  bound 
by  the  cords  of  religion,  is  not  easily  cured  by  terrors  and  dangers.  Vast 
numbers  of  these  people  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  would 
rather  perish  miserably  by  drowning,  hanging,  burning,  or  decapitation, 
than  renounce  the  opinions  they  had  embraced.  And  therefore  the  Men. 
nonites  at  this  day  show  us  ponderous  volumes,  filled  with  the  accounts  of 
the  lives  and  sufferings  of  those  of  their  party,  wh<9 expiated  by  their  death 
the  crimes  they  were  supposed  to  have  committed  against  either  the  church 
or  the  state. (10)  I  could  wish  there  had  been  some  distinction  made; 
and  that  all  who  believi&d  that  adults  only  are  to  be  baptized,  and  that  the 
ungodly  are  to  be  expelled  the  church,  had  not  been  indiscriminately  put 
to  death.  For  they  did  not  all  suffer  on  account  of  their  i^rimesj  but  nuoij 
of  them  merely  for  the  erroneous  opinioMf  which  they  maintained  honesrtlj 
and  without  fraud  or  crime.  Tet  most  of  them  talked  out  among  the  peo- 
pie,  their  dreams  of  a  new  church  of  Christ  abopt  to  be  set  up,  and  of  the 
impending  aboUtion  of  all  magistracies,  laws,  and  punishments :  and  hence 
the  very  name  of  Anabaptist  presented  at  once  before  the  mind,  the  idea 
of  a  seditious  person,  that  is,  one  who  was  a  public  pest.  It  is  indeed 
true,  that  many  AnahaptUts  were  put  to  death,  not  as  being  bad  citizens 
or  injurious  members  of  civil  society,  but  as  being  incurable  heretics  who 
were  condemned  by  the  old  canon  laws :  for  the  error  concerning  adult 
baptism  or  Catahaptism  and  Anahaptismy  was  in  that  age  looked  upon  as  a 

(8)  These  are  chiefly  collected  from  the  tions-Urkunden,  pt.  i.,  p.  176.  As  the  im- 
doenm^nts  publisbed  by  Futlin.  (Whether  .  pudence  of  many  of  this  sect  became  more 
they  also  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  bold,  Charles  V.  published  severe  decreet 
justified  polygamy,  Futlin  examines,  in  the  against  them,  in  1527  and  1629.  Otiu 
third  volume  of  bis  Beytriige,  p.  119;  and  Annales  Anabaptist,  p.  45.  The  Swiae 
evinces  by  documents,  that  tbery  iid  not. —  at  first  proceeded  very  gently  against  their 
8chl.'\  Anabaptisb ;  bat  when  many  of  them  be- 

(9)  If  I  do  not  mistake,  it  was  first  in  came  more  bold  in  consequence  of  this  len- 
Sexony  and  in  the  year  1525,  that  laws  ity,  the  canton  of  Zurich  in  the  year  I6t3, 
were  enacted  against  this  sort  of  people,  suspended  over  them  cspital  punishment. 
And  these  laws  were  frequently  renewed,  (10)  See  Jtmck,  Christ  Jekring^s  Pni- 
m  the  Tears  1527,  1628,  and  1534.  See  ace  to  hia  Historie  der  Memoniten^  p.  S, 
/e.  Erh.  Kapp's  Nachlese  von  lUfonna-  Ac. 
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horrible  ofTence.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  very  many  were  put  to  death  ibr 
holding  opinioQS  dangerous  to  the  republic  and  to  the  civil  authorities ;  and 
numbers  likewise  suffered  for  their  temerity,  their  imprudeilces,  and  thdf 
criminal  deeds. 

§  7.  A  shocking  example  of  this,  is  visible  in  the  case  of  those  AnaWp. 
tists  from  Holland,  who  pame  to  Munster  a  city  of  Westphalia,  in  the 
year  1538,  and  there  committed  deeds  which  would  be  scarcely  credible, 
were  they  not  so  well  attested  as  to  compel  belief.  These  infatuated  men, 
whose  brains  were  turned  by  that  dream  of  a  new  kingdom  of  Christ  about 
to  be  erected  on  the  earth,  which  bewildered  the  great  body  of  Anabap. 
tists,  having  for  leaders  certain  illiterate  and  plebeian  men,  e.  g.,  John  MaU 
thaij  John  Bockold  a  taylor  of  Leyden,  one  Gerhard^  and  some  others, 
persuaded  not  only  the  common  people  but  likewise  some  of  the  religious 
teachers,  that  their  blessed  heavenly  Jerusalem  was  about  to  be  establi^ed 
at  Munster,  and  would  thence  be  extended  to  other  places.  Under  this 
pretext,  they  deposed  the  magistrates,  took  command  of  the  city,  and  ven- 
tured upon  all  the  criminal  and  ridiculous  measures  which  their  perverse 
ingenuity  could  devise.f  11)  John  Bockold  was  created  king  and  lawgiver 
to  this  celestial  republic.  But  the  issue  of  the  scene  was  tragical  and  dis- 
tressing. For  after  a  long  siege,  the  city  being  captured  in  1586  by  its 
bishop,  Francis  count  WaldeCy  who  was  also  its  temporal  lord,  this  New 
Jerusalem  of  the  Anabaptists  was  destroyed,  and  its  king  punished  with 
the  utmost  severity.(l2)  From  these  and  other  events*  of  a  similar  char- 
acter which  occurred  about  this  time  in  various  pjaces,(18)  it  was  but  too 


(11)  ['^  Bockholdt,  or  BockeUon,  alias 
Jckn  of  l^eyden,  who  headed  them  at  Mun- 
ster, ran  stark  naked  in  the  streets,  married 
eleven  wives,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  his 
approbation  of  polygamy,  and  entitled  him- 
self King  of  Sion;  all  which  was  but  a 
very  small  part  of  the  pernicious  follies  of 
this  mock-monarch." — Jfoc/.] 

(12)  Anton,  CorMm  Narratio  de  misera- 
bil!  Monaster.  Anabapt.  ezcidio ;  first  pub- 
liriied,  Wittemb.,  1536,  and  then  elsewhere : 
and  the  other  writers  mentioned  by  Casper 
Sagittarius,  Introd.  in  Aistoriam  Eccles., 
tomr  i.,  p.  637  and  835.  Add  Herm. 
Hamdmann's  Historia  renati  Evanselii  in 
mbe  Monasterii ;  in  his  Opera  Geneaiogico- 
Historica,  p.  1203,  dec.  The  elegant  and 
accurately  written  Latin  ele^ac  poem  of 
Jo.  Fabrieius  Boland,  entitled:  Motus 
Monasteriensis  Libri  decern,  Cologne  1546, 
8to.  Herm,  Kerssenhroek's  Historia  belli 
Monasteriensis ;  published  by  Dan.  Gerdes, 
Miscellan.  Groningens.  nova,  tome  ii.,  p. 
877.  Oerdes  also  treats  (ibid.,  torn,  ii.,  p. 
408)  of  Bernkaird  ilo^fMom,  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  at  Monster,  a  man  in  other  re- 
ipecu  neither  of  a  bad  character  nor  un- 
learned, who  jomed  with  these  Anabi^tists, 
and  aided  them  in  their  mad  projects. 

(13)  p*The  scenes  of  Tiolenoe,  tumult, 
and  sedition,  that  were  exhibited  in  Hol- 
land by  this  odious  tnbe,  were  also  terrible. 


They  formed  the  design  of  reducing  the 
city  of  Leyden  to  ashes,  but  were  happily 
prevented  and  severely  punished.  John 
of  Leyden,  the  anabaptist  king  of  Mun- 
ster, bad  taken  it  into  his  head  that  God 
had  made  him  a  present  of  the  cities  of  Am^ 
sterdam,   Deventerj  and  Wesel;  in  conse- 

rsnce  thereof,  he  sent  bishops  to  those 
ee  places,  to  preach  his  gospel  of  sedi- 
tion and  carnage.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1535,  twelve  Anabaptists,  of  whom 
five  were  women,  assemblea  at  midnight  m 
a  private  house  at  Amsterdam.  One  of 
them,  who  jwas  a  tailor  by  profession,  fell 
into  a  trance,  and  after  having  preached  and 
prayed  for  the  space  of  four  hours,  stripped 
nimself  naked,  threw  his  clothes  into  the 
firor  and  commanded  all  the  assembly  to  do 
the  same,  in  which  he  was  obeyed  without 
the  least  reluctance.  He  then  ordered 
them  to  follow  him  through  the  atreets  m 
this  state  of  nature,  which  they  accordingly 
did,  howlinff  and  bawling  out,  Wo!  wo! 
ike  wrath  of  God  !  the  wrath  of  God  !  wo 
to  Babylon  !  When,  after  being  seized  and 
brought  before  the  inagistrates,  clotbes' 
were  offered  them  to  cover  their  inc  ecency, 
they  refused  them  obstmately,  and  cried 
aloud,  We  are  Ae  naked  truth!  Whea 
ther  were  brought  to  the  scaffold,  they  suaff 
and  danced,  and  discovered  all  the  marks  m 
enthusiastic  phrensy.     These  tumults  weio 
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manifest  whither  the  principles  of  this  school  would  lead  unstable  and  in- 
cautious  men ;  and  hence  it  is  not  strange  that  the  magistrates  were  eager 
to  extirpate  the  roots  of  such  mischief  with  fire  and  sword. (14) 

§  8.  When  this  miserable  sect  was  in  the  utmost  consternation,  partly 
from  the  extinction  of  all  their  hopes  from  the  men  of  Munster,  and  partly 
from  anxiety  about  their  personal  safety,  while  they  saw  the  best  as  well 
as  the  worst  among  them  daily  hurried  away  to  certain  execution  ;  great 
consolation  and  relief  were  afforded  them,  by  Menno  Sinwnis  of  Friesland, 
who  was  once  a  popish  priest,  and  as  he  himself  confesses  a  debauched 
character.  He  first  covertly  and  secretly  united  with  the  Anabaptists ; 
but  afterwards  in  the  year  1536,  quitting  the  sacred  office  he  had  hitherto 
held  among  the  papists,  he  openly  espoused  their  cause.  And  now  in  the 
year  1537,  he  listened  to  the  entreaties  of  several  of  these  people, — whom 
he  describes  as  sober,  pious  persons,  that  had  taken  no  part  in  the  criminal 
transactions  at  Munster,  but  who  as  others  believe,  had  been  associates  of 
the  Westphalian  rabble,  but  had  become  wiser  by  the  calamities  of  their 
brethren, — and  consented  to  assume  the  functions  of  a  religious  teacher 
among  them.  From  this  period  to  the  end  of  his  days  or  for  about  five- 
and-twenty  years,  he  travelled  with  his  wife  and  children,  amid  perpetual 
sufferings  and  daily  perils  of  his  life,  over  very  many  regions  of  coun- 
try,— first  in  West  Friesland,  the  territory  of  Groningen,  and  East  Fries- 
land,  and  then  in  Gelderland,  Holland,  Brabant,  Westphalia,  and  the 
German  provinces  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  as  far  as  Livonia, — and 
in  this  way  he  gathered  an  immense  number  of  followers,  so  that  he  may 
justly  be  considered  as  almost  the  common  father  and  bishop  of  all  the 
Anabaptists,  and  as  the  founder  of  the  flourishing  sect  that  has  continued 
down  to  our  times.  The  causes  of  this  so  great  success  may  readily  be 
conceived,  if  we  consider  the  manners  and  the  spirit  of  the  man,  and  the 
condition  of  the  party  at  the  time  he  joined  them.  Menno  possessed  ge- 
nius, though  not  much  cultivated,  as  his  writings  evince ;  and  a  natural  elo- 
quence. Of  learning  he  had  just  enough  to  be  esteemed  very  learned  and 
almost  an  oracle,  by  the  raw  and  undiscerning  multitude.  Moreover,  if  we 
may  judge  from  his  words  and  actions,  he  was  a  man  of  integrity,  mild, 
accommodating,  laborious,  patient  of  injuries,  and  so  ardent  in  his  piety  as 
to  exemplify  in  his  own  life,  the  precepts  which  he  gave  to  others.  A  man 
of  such  a  character  would  readily  obtain  follower^  among  any  people ;  but 
among  none  more  readily  than  among  such  as  the  Anabaptists  then  were, 
a  people  simple,  ignorant  of  all  learning,  accustomed  to  teachers  that  ra- 
ved and  howled  rather  than  instructed  them,  very  often  deluded  by  impos- 
tors, worn  out  with  perpetual  suffering,  and  now  in  constant  peril  of  their 
lives.  (15) 

followed  by  a  regular  and  deep-laid  conspir-  After  an  obstinate  resistance  he  was  sur- 

•cy,  formed  by   Van  Gcelen  (an  envoy  of  rounded  with  bis  whole  troop,  who  were 

the  mock-king  of  Munster,  who  had  made  a  put   to  death  in   the   severest   and    most 

very  considerable    number  of   proselytes)  dreadful  manner,  to  serve   as  examples  to 

against  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  with  the  other  branches  of  the  sect,  who  were 

a  design  to  wrest  the  government  of  that  exciting   commotions  of  a  like  nature  in 

city  out  of  their  hands.     This  incendiary  Friesland^  Gronin^eru  and  other  provinces 

marched   his   fanatical  troop  to  the  town-  and  cities  in  the  Netherlands.^* — Afoc/.] 

house  on  the  day  appointed,  drums  beating,  (14)  Gerli.  Brandt's  History  of  the  Rcf- 

•nd  colours  flying,  and  fixed  there  his  head-  ormation  in    Belgium,  torn,  i.,  lib*  ii.,  p> 

qdarters.     He  was  attacked  by  the  burghers,  1 19,  6ic. 

assisted  by  some  regular  troops,  and  headed  (15)  Menno  was  bom,  not  as  many  say 

by  several  of  the  burgomasters  of  the  city,  in  1496,  but  in  1505,  and  at  V^'iunarsuu^ 
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§  9.  Mejino  had  struck  out  a  system  of  doctrine,  which  was  much  mild. 
er  and  more  tolerable  than  that  of  the  furious  and  fanatical  portion  of  the 


a  Tillage  near  Bolswert  in  Friesland.     After 
bcin^  variously  tossed    about  durine  his 
whole  life,  he  died  in  1561,  in  the  ducliy  of 
Holslein,  on  an  estate  situated  not  far  from 
Oldoslo,  and  belonging  to  .a  nobleman,  who 
was  touched  with  compassion  for  the  man 
exposed  now  to  continual  plots,  and  who 
received  both  him  and  his  associates  under 
his  protection  and  afforded  him  an  asylum. 
An  account  of  Mcnno  has  been  carefully 
drawn  up  by  Jo.    Moller ;  in  his  Cimbria 
Lilterata,  torn,  ii.,  p.  835,  &c.     See  also 
Herm.  Schij7i's   Plenior  deductio  Historie 
Mcnnonit.,  cap.  vi.,  p.  116.,    His  writings, 
which  are  nearly  all  in  the  Dutch  language, 
were  published  the  most  complete,  Amster- 
dam, 1651,  folio.     One  who  is  dis^sted 
with  a  style  immoderately  diffuse  and  ram- 
bling, with  frequent  and  needless  repetitions, 
with  great  confusion  in  the  thoughts  and 
matter,   with  pious  but  extremely  languid 
exhortations,  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
them  with  but  little  satisfaction.     [A*  con- 
cise history  cf  his  life,  or  rather  a  develop- 
ment of  his  religious  views,  drawn  up  by 
himself,  is  found  both  prefixed  to  the  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works,  (Amsterdam, 
1651,  fol.),  and  in  the  2d  vol.  of  Herman 
SehyrCs  History  of  the  Mennonites  (Histo- 
rias  Mennonitar.   plenior  deductio,  p.  118, 
6lc.,  Amsterdam,  1729,  8vo). — It  contains, 
I.  A  short  and  lucid  account,  how  and  why 
he  forsook  popery.     II.  A  short  and  plain 
Confession  of  Faith    of  the    Mennonites. 
III.  Concise  instructions  in  questions  and 
answers,  derived  from  scripture,  for  such  as 
would  join  their  community.     Menno  wad 
bom  in  1505,  at  Witmarsum  in  Friesland. 
In  his  24th  year,  he  became  a  priest  of  the 
Romish  church  in  the  village  of  Pinningen. 
His  rector  had  some  learning  ;  and  both  he 
and  another  clerj^man  under  him,  had  some 
acquaintance  with  the    scriptures;    while 
Metmo  had  never  read  them,  being  afraid 
tbev  would  mislead  him.     But  the  thought 
at  length  occurred  to  him  as  he  read  mass, 
whether  the  bread  and  the  wme  could  be 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ.    At  first, 
he  supposed  ihis  thouffht  was  a  suggestion 
of  the  devil ;  and  he  often  confessed  it,  and 
fiffhed  and  prayed  over  it,  but  could  not  get 
ria  of  it.     With  his  fellow-clergymen,  ne 
daily  spent  his  time  iq  playing,  drinking, 
and  other  indulgences.    At  length  he  took 
op  reading  the  New  Testament ;  and  from 
that,  he  soon  learned  that  he  had  hitherto 
been  deceived,   in  re^^ard  to  the  mass; 
Lui^UT  also  helped  him  to  the  idea,  that 
diangaxding  human  prescriDtiona  did  not 


draw  «fter  it  eternal  death.     His  examine 
tion  of  the  scriptures  carried  him  farther  and 
farther,  and  he  began  to  be  called  an  evan- 
gelical preacher,  and  every  body  loved  him. 
But  when  he  heard  that  an  honest  man  was 
put  to  death  at  Lewarden,  because  he  had 
been  rebaptized ;  he  was  at  first  surprised 
to  hear  of  a  repetition  of  baptism  ;  he  went 
to  consulting  the  scriptures,  and  he  there 
could  find  nothing  said   about  infant  bap- 
tism.    He  held  a  discussion  on  the  subject 
with  his  rector;  who  was  obliged  to -con- 
cede the  same  fact     Some  ancient  writers 
taught  him,  that  children  by  such  baptism 
were  cleansed  from  original  sin ;  but  this 
seemed  to  him,  according  to  the  scriptures, 
to  militate  against  the  efficacy  of  dhrisVs 
blood.     After  this, — (we  give,  all  along,  his 
own  account), — he  turned  to  Luther ;  but 
his  assertion  that  children  must  be  baptized 
on  account  of  thcfr  own  faith,  appearea  con- 
trary  to  the  scriptures.     Equally  unsatis- 
factory  to  him  was  the  opinion  of  Bticer , 
that  the  baptism  of  infants  is  necessary,  in 
order  that  they  be  more  carefully  watched, 
and  be  trained  up  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord : 
and  also  BuUinger^s  referring  it  to  a  cove- 
nant, and  appealing  to  circumcision.     Not 
long  after  this,  he  was  made  rector  of  his 
native     village,     Witmarsum ;    where  he 
preached  much  indeed,  from  the  scriptures ;  ' 
but  without  being  himself  made  better.     In 
the  mean  time,  he  glories  in  having  attained 
to  correct  views  of  baptism  and  the  Lord^s 
supper,  by  the  illumination  of   the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  by  frequent  perusal  of  the  scrip- 
tures.    With  the  disturbances  at  Munster, 
he  was  greatly  troubled  ;  he  ascribed  them 
to  erring  zeal ;  and  bo  opposed  them  in  his 
sermons  and  exhortations.    Yet  he  was  so 
much  affected  by  the  example  of  the  multi- 
tudes who  sacrificed  themselves  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  party,  that  he  felt  more  and 
more  distress  and  shame  on  account  of  his 
own  state  of  mind ;  he  prayed  God  to  aid 
him;   his  whole  state   of   mind    became 
changed;    and  he  now  taught   Christian 
piety,  much  more  purely  and   effectually. 
And  the  discovery  which  he  had  made  of 
the  corrupt  state  of  the  Romish   church, 
induced  him  in  the  year  1536,  utterly  to  re- 
nounce it,  as  well  as  his  priestly  office; 
which  he  calls  his  departure  from  Babylon. 
The  next  year,  there  came  to  him  several 
godly  Anabaptists,  who  most  importunately 
entreated  him,  in  their  own  name  and  in 
that  of  other  devout  men  of  the  same  faith, 
to  become  the  teacher  of  this  dispersed  and 
persecnted  company.    He  at  length  cod 
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Anabaptists ;  yet  perhaps  one  which  was  somewhat  harsher,  though  better 
digested,  than  that  of  the  wiser  and  more  moderate  Anabaptists,  who 
merely  wished  to  see  the  church  restored  to  its  iong-lost  purity,  but  had 
uadefined  conceptions  about  it«  He  therefore  condemned  the  expectation 
of  a  new  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  set  yp  in  the  world  by  violence 
and  the  expulsion  of  magistrates,  which  had  been  the  prolific  cause  of  so 
many  seditions  and  crimes ;  he  condemned  the  marvellous  restitution  of  the 
church  by  a  new  and  extraordinary  efilision  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  he  con- 
demned  the  licentiousness  of  polygamy  and  divorce ;  and  he  would  not  en- 
dure  those  who  believed^  that  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  into  the  minds  of 
many  just  as  he  did  at  the  first  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  manifest- 
ed  his  presence  by  miracles,  prophecies,  divine  dreams,  and  visions.  The 
conmion  Anabaptist  doctrines  in  regard  to  in&nt  baptism,  a  coming  thou- 
sand years'  reign  of  Christ  before  the  end  of  the  world,  the  inadmissibility 
of  magistrates  in  the  Christian  church,  the  prohibition  of  wars  and  oaths 
by  Christ,  the  inutility  and  the  mischief  of  human  learning, — these  doc- 
trines he  retained  indeed,  but  he  so  corrected  and  improved  them,  that  they 
appeared  to  come  nearer  to  accordance  with  the  common  tenets  of  Protest- 
ants. This  system  of  religion  was  so  highly  recomipended  by  the  nature 
of  the  precepts  themselves,  by  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  and  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  that  it  very  easily  gained  the  assent  of  most 
of  the  Anabaptists.  And  thus  the  influence  of  Menno  caused  the  Anabap^ 
tuts  of  both  sorts,  after  excluding  fanatical  persons  and  rejecting  opinions 
pernicious  to  the  state,  to  become  consolidated  as  it  were  into  one  family  or 
community.  (16) 


■entod :  and.  he  remarlu,  on  this  occasion, 
that  be  was  called  to  the  oflSce  of  teacher, 
neither  by  the  insargenis  of  Munster,  nor 
bj  any  other  turbulent  party,  bat  by  true 
professors  of  Christ  and  his  word,  who 
sought  the  salvation  of  all  around  them,  and 
took  up  their  cross.  Thenceforthi  during 
eighteen  years,  amid  many  perils  and  dis- 
couragements, poverty  and  want,  and  often 
concealed  in  lurkinc-places,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office;  and  thereby  (says  he)  hath  God, 
in  many  cities  and  countries,  brought  bis 
church  to  such  a  glorious  state,  that  not 
only  have  a  multitude  of  vicious  persons 
been  reclaimed,  but  also  the  most  renowned 
doctors  and  the  most  cruol  tyrants  have  been* 
made  to  stand  confounded  and  ashamed  be- 
fore those  who  have  suffered  with  him. 
To  this,  which  is  Menno'n  own  account, 
•ther  writers  add,  that  with  unwearied  ac- 
nvity,  in  Friesland,  Gelderland,  Holland, 
lod  Brabant,  in  Westphalia,  and  generally 
m  northern  Germany,  as  far  as  Livonia,  he 
either  planted  and  strengthened  Anabaptist 
thurches,  or  reduced  them  to  order  and  to 
iBinimity ;  until,  at  last,  in  1661,  he  died,at 
Oldesloe  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein. — ^Trans- 
lated from  Sekroeckh^s  Kirchengeschichte 
wix  der  Reformation,  vol  v.,  p.  444,  447. 
-3V.] 


(16)  These  facts  show,  how  the  famoqe 
question  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Men- 
nonites  may  be  readily  solved.  The  Men* 
nonites  use  eveiy  argument  they  can  devise, 
to  prevent  credence  being  given  to  what  is 
taught  in  innumerable  boolcs,  that  the  modem 
are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Anabap- 
tists. See  Herm,  Sckyn*s  Historia  Men- 
nonitar.,  cap.  viii.,  ix.,  xzi.,  p.  233,  &c. 
Nor  is  the  reason  of  their  zeal  in  this  mat- 
ter difficult  to  ascertain.  This  timid  peo- 
ple, living  dispersed  among  their  Enemies,  are 
afraidf  lest  the  malevolent  should  take  occa- 
sion, from  that  relationship,  to  renew  those 
laws  against  their  existence  and  their  safety, 
by  which  those  ancient  distuibers  of  tl)e  pub- 
lic peace  were  put  down.  At  least,  they 
hope  the  severe  odium  which  has  lonff  rankled 
against  thenif  will  be  much  diminished,  pro- 
vided'they  can  fully  eradicate  from  the  pub- 
lic mind  the  belief  that  the  Mennonites  are 
the  successors  of  the  Anabaptists,  or  rattier 
are  themselves  Anabaptists,  though  refonned 
and  made  wiser  than  their  nredecesson.  Bat 
I  must  candidly  own,  tnat  after  carefully 
comparing  what  the  Mennonites  and  their 
antagonists  have  advanced  on  tlus  subject, 
I  am  unable  to  determine  what  the  pre- 
cise point  in  dispute  between  them  is.  In 
the  nzst  place,  u  the  Mennonites  wish  t» 
maintain,  that  Merino^  the  founder  of  (fae 
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^10.  Menno  must  have  possessed  more  than  human  power,  to  be  able  to 
dtmise  peace  and  good  order  throughout  so  discordant  a  body,  and  bind  to- 
gether in  harmonious  bonds  men  actuated  by  very  different  spirits.  About 
Sie  middle  of  the  century  therefore,  a  violent  dispute  arose  among  the 
Anabaptists,  [or  Mennonitcs],  respecting  excommunication,  occasioned 
chiefly  by  Leonard  Bouwenson  and  Theodore  Philip :  and  its  effects  have 
continued  down  to  the  present  time.  The  men  just  named  not  only  main- 
tained that  all  transgressors,  even  those  that  seriously  lamented  and  deplo- 
red their  fall,  ought  to  be  at  once  cast  out  of  the  church  without  previous 
admonition ;  but  also,  that  the  excommunicated  were  to  be  debarred  all  so- 
cial intercourse  with  their  wives,  husbands,  brothers,  sisters,  children,  and 
other  relatives.     They  likewise  required  obedience  to  a  very  austere  and 


present  existing  sect,  was  not  infected  with 
these  opinions,  by  which  the  men  of  Mun- 
ster  ana  others  like  them  drew  upon  them- 
selves deserved  punishments ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  he  did  not  propose  to  establish 
a  new  church  of  Christ,  entirely  free  from  all 
evil,  nor  command  the  abolition  of  all  civil 
laws  and  magistrates,  nor  impose  upon  him- 
self and  others  by  fanatical  dreams;  then 
they  will  find  us  all  ready  to  agree  with 
them.  All  this  is  readily  conceded  by  those, 
who  at  the  same  time  conten^d,  that  there 
most'  certainly  was  an  intimate  connexion 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  Ana- 
baptists. Again ;  if  the  Mennonites  would 
maintain,  that  the  churches  which  have 
adopted  the  discipline  of  MennOf  quite  to 
the  present  time,  have  been  studious  of  peace 
and  tranquillity,  have  plotted  no  insuirecUons 
or  revolutions  among  ihe  people  who  were 
their  fellow-citizens,  have  always  been  averse 
from  slaughter  and  blood,  and  have  shuntied 
all  familiarity  with  persons  professing  to  have 
visions  and  to  hold  converse  with  God ;  and 
likewise  have  excluded  from  their  public  dis- 
courses, and  from  their  confessions  of  faith, 
those  [principles  and  tenets  which  were] 
causes,  that  led  the  ancient  Anabaptists  to 
pursue  a  different  course  of  conduct ;  here 
also,  wo  present  them  the  hand  of  friendship 
and  agreement.  And  finally ;  if  they  con- 
tend, that,  not  all  who  bore  the  name  of  An^ 
abaptists  prior  to  the  times  of  Menno,  were 
as  aelirious  and  as  furious  as  Munzer,  or  the 
faction  at  Munster,  and  others ;  that  many 
persons  of  this  name  abstained  from  all  crim- 
mal  and  flagitious  deeds,  and  only  trod  in 
the  steps  of  the  ancient  Waldenses,  Henri- 
cians,  Petrobrussians,  Hussites,  and  Wick- 
liffites;  and  that  these  upright  and  peace- 
able persons  subjected  themsehres  to.the  pre- 
cepts and  opinions  of  Menno  ;  we  shall  still 
make  no  objections. 

But,  I.  If  they  would  have  us  beHeve, 
tbst  none  of  the  MemuimteM  are,  by  biith 
and  blood,  desoendanta  of  those  people  who 
once  overwhelmed  Germany  and  other  co«n- 
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trie9  with  so  many  calamities ;  or,  that  none 
of  the  furious  and  fanatical  AnahaptutM  be- 
came members  of  the  community  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  Menno ;  then  they  may 
be  confuted,  both  by  the  testimony  of  Men- 
no  himself,  who  proclaims  that  he  had  con- 
vinced some  of  this  pestiferous  faction,  and 
also  by  many  other  proofs.  The  first  Men- 
nonite  churches  were  certainly  composed  of 
Anabaptists,  of  b6th  the  better  sort  and  the 
worse.  Nor,  if  the  Mennonites  should  ad- 
mit this,  (which  is  true  beyond  contradic- 
tion), would  they  expose  themselves  to  more 
infamy,  than  we  do,  when  we  admit  that  our 
ancestors  were  blhad  idolaters. 

And,  n.  We  must  be  equally  at  variance 
with  them,  if  they  deny,  that  the  Mennonites 
hold  any  portion  at  all  of  those  opinions, 
which  once  betrayed  the  tuibulent  and  sedi- 
tious Anabaptists  into  so  many  and  so  enor- 
mous crimes.  For  *not  to  mention,  what 
has  long  since  been  remarked  by  others,  that 
ilfenno  himself  styled  those  Anabaptiats  of 
Munster,  whom  his  children  at  this  day  ex- 
ecrate as  pests,  his  hreOn-en^  though  wiUi  the 
qualification  of  erring ;  I  say,  not  to  men- 
tion this,  it  is  the  fact,  that  the  very  doc- 
trine, concerning  the  nature  of  Christ's  king- 
dom or  the  church  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  led  the  ancient  Anabaptists,  step  by 
step,  to  become  furious  and  open  rebels,  is 
not  yet  wholly  eradicated  from  the  minds  of 
the  modem  Mennonites;  although  it  has 
gradually  become  weakened,  and,  in  the  more 
moderate,  has  ceased  to  veee'tate,  or  at  least, 
has  lost  its  power  to  do  harm.  I  will  not 
here  inquire,  whether  even  the  more  peace- 
ful community  of  Menno,  has  not,  at  i^ny 
time,  been  agitated  with  violent  commotioni : 
nor  am  I  disposed  to  pry  into  what  may  be 
now  taking  place  among  its  minor  sects  and 
parties ;  for  that  the  larger  sects,  especially 
those  oif  North  Holland,  shun  the  men  who 
are  actuated  by  a  fanatical  spirit,  is  sniB- 
ciently  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  thev  most 
carefully  exchde  all  Quakers  from  thou  com- 
mnnioii. 
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difficult  system  of  morals.  But  many  of  the  Anabaptists  looked  upon  this 
OB  going  too  far.  And  hence,  very  soon  the  Anabaptists  became  split  into 
two  sects  ;  the  one  more  lenient  towards  transgressors,  the  other  more  se- 
vere; the  one  requiring  a  sordid  style  of  living  and  very  austere  morals* 
the  other  conceding  something  to  human  nature  and  to  the  elegances  of 
life.  Menno  laboured  indeed  to  restore  harmony  to  his  community,  but 
discovering  no  possible  way  to  effect  it,  he  fluctuated  as  it  were  during  his 
whole  life,  between  those  two  sects.  For  at  one  time  he  seemed  to  favour 
the  severer  party,  and  At  another  the  more  lax  brethren.  And  this  incon . 
stancy  in  one  of  so  high  authority,  tended  to  increase  not  a  little  the  dia 
quietude  and  commotion  among  thcm.(17) 

^11.  These  two  large  sects  of  Anabaptists  [or  Mennonites],  are  distia 
guished  by  the  appellations  of  the  Fine  and  the  Gross,  (die  Feinen  und  die 
Orohen,  Suhtiles  et  Crassi),  i,  e.,the  more  Rigid  and  the  more  Lax,{lS) 
Those  called  the  Fine  hold  and  observe,  more  strictly  than  the  others,  both 
the  ancient  doctrines  and  the  morals  and  discipline  of  the  Anabaptists ;  the 
(jtoss  depart  farther  from  the  original  opinions,  morals,  and  discipline  of 
the  sect,  and  approach  nearer  to  those  of  the  Protestants.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Gross  or  lax  Mennonites,  at  first,  were  inhabitants  of  a  region 
in  the  North  of  Holland,  called  Waterland:  and  hence  this  whole  sect  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Waierlanders. (19)  A  majority  of  the  severer  sect 
were  inhabitants  of  Flanders ;  and  hence  their  whole  sect  received  the 
name  of  Flemings  or  Flandrians,  Among  these  Flandrians,  soon  after, 
there  arose  new  broils  and  contentions ;  not  indeed  respecting  doctrines, 
but  respecting  the  offences  for  which  men  should  be  excommunicated,  and 
other  minor  matters.  And  hence  again,  arose  the  two  sects  of  Flandrians 
and  FrieslanderSf  disagreeing  in  morals  and  discipline,  and  receiving  their 


(17)  See  the  history  of  the  contests  and 
controversies  among  the  Mennonites,  previ- 
ous to  the  year  1616;  composed  by  some 
Mennonite  writer,  and  translated  (torn  Dutch 
into  German,  by  Joach,  Christ.  Jehringf 
and  published,  Jena,  1720,  4to ;  also  Sim. 
Fred.  Rues,  Nachrichten  von  dem  Zustande 
der.Mennonitem ;  Jena,  1743,  8yo. 

(18)  ["  The  terms  fine  and  gross  are  a 
literal  translation  of  groben  and/«n««,  which 
are  the  German  denominations  used  to  dis- 
tinguish these  two  sects.  The  same  terms 
have  been  introduced  among  the  ProtcstarUs 
in  Holland  ;  tJbe  fine  deooting  a  set  of  peo- 
ple, whose  extraordinary,  and  sometimes  fa- 
natical devotion,  resembles  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish Methodists ;  while  the  gross  is  appli^ 
to  the  generality  of  Christians,  who  make  no 
extraoramary  pretensions  to  uncommon  de- 
grees of  sanctity  and  devotion. "^ — Mad.] 

(19)  See  Fred.  Spanheim,  Elencbus  con- 
trovers.  Theolog.,  0pp.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  772. 
This  sect  are  also  called  Jokanniies,  from 
John  de  RieSf  [Hans  de  Rys},  who  in  va^rious 
ways  was  serviceable  to  them,  and  in  par- 
ticular, with  the  aid  of  Luhhert  Gerdrdty  in 
1 580,  composed  a  Confession  of  faith.  This 
Confession,  which  exceeds  all  the  othett  of 


the  Mennonites  in  simplicity  and  soundness, 
has  been  often  nublished,  and  recently  by 
Herm.  Schyn,  in  his  Historia  Mennonitanim, 
cap.  vii.,  p.  172.  It  was  explained  in  a  co- 
pious commentary,  in  1686,  by  Peter  Joan- 
nis,  a  Netherlander  and  minister  among  the 
Wsterlanders.  Yet  this  celebrated  Confes- 
sion is  said,  to  be  only  the  private  Confession 
of  that  church  over  which  its  author  presided, 
and  not  the  general  one  of  the  Waterlander 
church.  SeeMiuSf  Nachrichten,  p.  93,  94. 
[For  Rues  asserts,  that  he  had  seen  a  docu- 
ment, according  to  which,  an  old  minister  of 
the  cliurch  at  Gouda  afl5rmed  before  notaries 
and  witnesses,  that  the  Waterland  churches 
had  never  bound  themselves  by  any  partic- 
ular Confession  of  their  faith ;  but  that  Rys 
drew  up  this  Confession  for  some  English 
>  Baptists,  who  retired  to  Holland,  but  would 
not  unite  themselves  with  the  Watcrlanders 
until  they  had  ascertained  what  their  doc- 
•  trinal  views  were.  Rys  however,  solemnly 
declared,  that  this  Confession  should  not  af- 
terwards be  binding  on  any  one,  but  should 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  private  writing,  which 
had  reference  only  to  the  time  then  present. 
— 5cW.] 
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appellations  from  the  majority  of  their  respective  partisans.  To  these 
were  added  a  third  sect  of  Germans ;  for  many  [followers  of  Mtnno]  had 
removed  from  Germany,  and  settled  in  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  But 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Frandrians,  the  Frieslanders,  and  the  Germans, 
gradually  came  over  \o  the  moderate  sect  of  Waterlanders,  and  became 
reconciled  to  them.  Such  of  the  more  rigid  as  would  not  follow  this  ex- 
ample, are  at  this  day,  denominated  the  old  Flemings  or  Flandrians ;  but 
ihey  are  fiur  inferior  in  nmnbers  to  the  more  moderate  [or  the  Waterland- 
ersl. 

§  12.  As  soon  as  fanatical  delirium  subsided  among  the  Mchnonites,  all 
their  sects,  however  diverse  in  mcmy  respects,  agreed  in  this,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  are  to  be  derived  solely  from  the  holy  scriptures.  And 
to  make  this  the  more  manifest,  they  caused  their  Confessions  of  faith,  or 
papers  containing  a  summary  of  their  views  of  God  and  the  right  mode  of 
worshipping  him,  to  be  drawn  up  almost  in  the  very  words  of  the  divine 
books.  The  first  of  these  Confessions  both  in  the  order  of  time  and  in 
raiik,  is  that  which  the  Waterlanders  exhibit*  This  was  followed  by  oth- 
ers ;  some  of  them  common  ones  presented  to  the  magistrates,  8^d  others 
peculiar  to  certain  parties. (20)  But  there  is  ground  for  inquiry,  whether 
these  formulas  contain  all  that  the  Mennonites  believe  true ;  or  whether 
they  omit  some  things,  which  are  important  for  understanding  the  internal 
state  of  the  sect.  It  will  be  seen  indeed,  by  every  reader  who  bestows  on 
them  but  a  moderate  degree  of  attention,  that  the  doctrines  which  seem 
prejudicial  to  society,  particularly  those  respecting  niagistrates  and  oaths, 
are  most  cautiously  guarded  and  embellished,  lest  they  should  appear  alarm- 
ing. Moreover,  the  discerning  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  these  points 
are  not  placed  in  their  proper  attitude,  but  appear  artificially  expressed. 
All  this  will  be  made  clear  from  what  follows. 

§  13.  The  old  Anabaptists^  because  they  believed  they  had  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  their  guide  and  teacher,  did  not  so  much  as  think  of  drawing  up 
a  system  of  religious  doctrines,  and  of  imbuing  the  minds  of  their  people 
with  a  sound  knowledge  of  religion.  And  hence  they  disagreed  exceed, 
ingly,  on  points  of  the  greatest  importance ;  for  instance,  respecting  the 
divinity  of  the  Saviour,  which  some  professed  and  others  denied,  and  re- 
specting polygamy  and  divorce.  A  little  more  attention  was  given  to  this 
matter,  by  Menno  and  his  disciples.  Yet  there  was,  even  subsequently  jto 
his  agQ,  vast  license  of  opinion  on  religious  subjects  a'mong  the  Menno- 
nites, and  especially  among  those  called  the  Fine  or  the  more  rigid.  And 
this  single  fact  would  be  sufficient  proof,  if  other  arguments  were  not  at 
hand,  that  the  leaders  of  the  sect  esteemed  it  the  smallest  part  of  their 
duty,  to  guard  their  people  against  embracing  corrupt  doctrines ;  and  that 

(20)  Herm.   Sehyn  treats  expressly  of  it;  who  have  not  yet  ceased  to  contend 

these  Confessions,  in  his  plenior  dedactio  warmly,  and  who  think  that   the   points, 

Historiae  Mennonitar.,  cap.  iv.,  p.  78.     And  which  he  regards  as  unimportant  to  religion 

he  concludes  by  saying  (p.  115):  It  hence  and  piety,  are  of  vast  moment.    And  indeed, 

appear 8y  thai  the  MenrumUet,  from  the  time  how  could  any  of  the  Mennonites,  before 

of  Menno,  have  been  a*  well  agreed  in  re-  this  century,-  believe  what  he  asserts  ;  while 

gard  to  the  principal  and  fundamental  arti-  the   parties  among  them  contended  ahput 

che  of  faith,  ae  any  otKer  sect, of  ChrieiianM,  matters  which  he  treats  with  contempt,  as 

Bat  if,  perchance,  the  good  man  should  bring  if  their  eternal  salvation  hung  suspended  on 

us  to  believe  so,  he  would  still  find  it  very  them! 
lif&cult  to  persusde  many  of  his  brethren  of 
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they  considered  the  very  soul  of  religion  to  consist  in  holiness  of  life  and  con* 
duct.  At  length  necessity  induced  first  the  Waterlanders,  and  ailorwardi 
the  others,  to  set  forth  puhlicly  a  summary  of  their  faith,  digested  under  cer- 
tain heads :  for  that  rashness  of  dissenting  and  disputing  on  sacred  subjects^ 
which  had  long  been  tolerated,  had  drawn  upon  the  community  very  great 
odium,  and  seemed  to  threaten  to  bring  on  it  banishment,  if  not  something 
worse.  Yet  the  MenrumUe  Confessions  appear  to  be  rather  shields,  provi- 
ded for  blunting  the  points  of  theif  enemies'  arguments,  than  established 
rules  of  faith  &om  which  no  one  may  deviate.  For  if  we  except  a  por- 
tion of  the  modem  Waterlanders,  it  was  never  decreed  among  them,  as  it 
is  among  other  sects  of  Christians,  that  no  one  must  venture  to  believe  or 
to  teach,  otherwise  than  is  laid  down  in  the  public  formulas.  It  was  an 
established  principle  with  them  all,.from  the  beginning,  (as  is  evinced  by  the 
general  character  and  spirit  of  the  sect),  that  religion  is  comprised  in 
piety  ;  and  that  the  holiness  of  its  members,  is  the  surest  index  of  a  true 
church. 

§  14.  If  we  are  to  form  our  judgment  of  the  Mennonite  religion  from 
their  Confessions  of  faith  which  are  in  every  body's  hands,  in  most  things 
it  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  Reformed ;  but  it  departs  wider  from 
that  of  the  Lutherans.  For  they  attribute  to  what  are  called  the  sacra- 
ments, no  other  virtue  than  that  of  being  signs  and  emblems ;  and  they 
have  a  system  of  discipline,  not  much  different  from  that  of  the  'PreshytS' 
nans.  The  doctrines  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  all  other 
Christian  sects,  are  reducible  to  three  heads.  Some  of  these  doctrines  are 
common  to  all  the  sects  of  Mennonites :  others  are  received  only  in  cer- 
tain of  the  larger  associations;  (and  these  are  the  doctrines  which  render- 
ed Menno  himself  not  perfectly  acceptable  to  all) :  and  lastly,  others 
exist  only  in  the  minor  and  more  obscure  associeltions.  These  last  rise 
and  sink,  by  turns,  with  the  sects  that  embrace  them ;  and  therefore  de- 
serve not  a  more  particular  notice.  . 

§  15.  AH  the  opinions  which  are  common  to  the  whole  body,  are  found- 
ed on  this  one  principle,  as  their  basis ;  namely,  that  the  kingdom  which 
Christ  has  established  on  the  earth,  or  the  church,  is  a  visible  society  or 
company  in  which  is  no  place  for  any  but  holy  and  pious  persons,  and 
which  therefore  has  none  of  those  institutions  and  provisions  which  human 
sagacity  has  devised  for  the  benefit  of  the  ungodly.  This  principle  was 
frankly  avowed>  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Mennonites ;  but  the  modems  in 
Iheir  confessions,  either  cover  it  up  under  words  t)f  dubious  import,  or  ap- 
:pear  to  reject  it :  yet  they  cannot  actually  reject  it;  or  cannot,  unless  they 
would  be  inconsistent,  and  would,  deprive  their  doctrines  of  their  natural 
basi8«(21)    But  in  regard  to  the  most  modern  Mennonites,  as  they  have 

(21)  This  appears  from  their  ConfessionM;  Waterland  Confession,  they  say:  This  pth 

and  even 'from  those,  in  which  there  is  the  HHeal  power,  the  Lord  Jews  hath  not  estdk- 

greatest  care  to  prevent  the  idea  from  enter-  lished,  in  his  spiritual  kingdom,  the  church 

ing  the  reader's  mind.     For  instapce,  they  of  the  New  Testament ;  nor  hath  he  added  it 

fffst  speak  in  lofty  tenns  of  the  dignity,  the  to  the  offices  in  his  church.    The  Mennonites 

excellence,  the  utility,  and  the  divine  ori^n  believe,  therefore,  that  the  New  Testament 

of  civil  magistracy :  and  I  am  entirely  wiU-  church  is  a  republic  which  is  free  from  all 

ing,  they  should  be  supposed  to  speaik  here  evils,  and  from  restraints  upon  the  wicked, 

according  to  their  real  sentiments.     But  af-  But  why,  I  ask,  did  they  not  frankly  avow 

terwards,  when  they  come  to  the  reasons  this  fact,  while  explaining  their  views  of  the 

why  they  would  have  no  magistrates  in  their  church ;  and  not  affect  ambiguity  and  con 

community,  they  incautiously  express  what  cealment^ 
ii  in  thei^  hearts.    In  the  37th  article  of  the 
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departed  in  very  many  things  from  the  views  and  the  institutions  of  their 
&thers,  so  they  have  abandoned,  nearly  altogether,  this  principle  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  chuJrch.  And  in  this  matter,  sad  experience, 
rather  than  either  reason  or  the  holy  Scriptures,  has  taught  them  wisdom. 
They  therefore  admit,  first,  that  there  is  an  invisible  church  of  Christ  or 
one  not  open  to  human  view,  which  extends  through  all  Christian  sects. 
And  in  the  next  place,  they  do  not  place  the  mark  of  a  true  church,  as 
they  once  did,  in  the  holiness  of  all  its  members ;  for  they  admit,  that  the 
visible  church  of  Christ,  consists  of  both  good  and  bad  men.  On  the  con- 
trary  they  declare,  that  the  marks  of  a  true  church  are,  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth  as  taught  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  agreement  of  all  the  members . 
in  professing  and  maintaining  that  truth. 

^16.  Nevertheless,  from  that  doctrine  of  the  old  Anabaptists  respecting 
the  church,  flow  the  principal  opinions  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
from  other  Christians.  This  doctrine  requires,  I.  that  they  should  receive 
none  into  their  church  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  unless  they  are  adulta, 
and  have  the  full  use  of  their  reason.  Because  it  is  uncertain  with  regard 
to  infants,  whether  they  will  become  pious  or  irreligious ;.  neither  can  they 
pledge  their  faith  to  the  church,  to  lead  a  holy  life. — It  requires,  II.  that 
they  should  not  admit  of  magistrates ;  nor  suffer  any  of  their  members  to 
perform  the  functiotis  of  a  magistrate.  Because,  where  there  are  no  bad 
men,  there  can  be  no  need  of  magistrates. — It  requires,  III.  that  they 
should  deny  the  justice  of  repelling  force  by  force,  or  of  waging  war.  Be- 
cause, as  those  who  are  perfectly  holy  cannot  be  provoked  by  injuries  nor 
commit  them,  so  they  have  no  need  of  the  support  of  arms  in  order  to  their 
safety. — It  requires,  IV*.  that  they  should  have  strong  aversion.to  all  pen- 
altics  and  punishments,  and  especially  to  capital  punishments.  Because 
punishments  are  aimed  against  the  wickedness  and  the  crimes  of  men ;  but 
the  church  of  Christ  is  free  from  all  crimes  and  wickedness. — It  forbids,  V. 
the  calling  of  God  to  witness  any  transactions,  or  the  confirming  any  thing 
ty  an  oath.  Because  minds  that  are  actuated  solely  by  the  love  of  what  is 
good  and  right,  never  violate  their  faith,  nor  dissemble  the  truth. — From 
this  doctrine  follows  likewise,  VI.  the  severe  and  rigid  discipline  of  the  old 
Anabaptists,  which  produced  so.  many  commotions  among  them.(22) 

§  17.  The  Mennonites  have  a  system  of  morals,  (or  at  least,  once  had ; 

(22)  [This  derivation  of  the  Anabaptist  where,  in  Qermany,  in  Switzerland,  in  Bo- 

tenets  from  one  single  principle,  although  it  hernia  and  Moravia ;  end  they  were  imbold- 

appears  forced,  especially  in  regard  to  the  ened  by  the  Reformation,  to  stand  forth 

second  and  third  points,  yet  must  bo  ad-  openly,  to  form  a  closer  union  among  them* 

mitted  to  be  ingenious.     But  whether  it  is  selves,  and  to  make  proselytes  to  their  tenets, 

historically  true,  is  another  question.    Nei-  From  them  sprung  the  Anabaptists,  whose 

ther  MennOy  nor  the  first  Anabaptists,  had  teachers  were  men  for  the  most  part  without 

such  disciplined  intellects,  as  to  be  able  thus  learning,  who  understood  the  Scriptures  ac- 

systematically  to  link  together  their  thoughts,  cording  to  the  letter,  and  applied  the  words 

Their  tenets  had  been  uivanced,  long  before  of  the  Bible  without  philosophical  deductions, 

the  Reformation,  by  the  Cathari,  the  Albi-  according  to  their  perverse  mode  of  interpre- 

Sinses,  and  the  Waldenses,  as  also  by  the  tation,  to  their  peculiar  doctrines  concerning 
ussites.  This  can  be  shown  by  unques-  the  chiirch,  anabaptism,  wars,  capital  punish- 
tionable  documents,  from  the  records  of  the  ments,  oaths,  dec.  Even  their  doctrine  con- 
Inquisition  and  from  confessions ;  and  Mo-  ceming  magistrates,  they  derived  from  Luke 
tiheim  himself  maintains  the  fact,  in  sec.  2  xzii.,  25,  and  1  C^inth.  vi.,  1,  and  the  man- 
of  this  chapter.  Those  sects  were  indeed  ner  in  which  they  were  treated  by  the  magis-. 
oppressed,  but  not  exterminated.  Adhe-  trates,  may  have  had  a  considerable  influence 
rants  to  their  toaeta  were  dispersed  every  on  their  doctrine  respecting  them. — Schl.1 
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whether  they  still  retain  it  is  uncertain),  coinciding  with  that  fundamental 
doctrine  which  was  the  source  of  their  other  peculiarities ;  that  is,  one 
which  is  austere  and  rigid.  For  those  who  believe  that  sanctity  of  life  is 
the  only  indication  of  a  true  church,  must  bo  especially  careful,  lest  any 
appearance  of  sinful  conduct  should  stain  the  lives  of  their  people.  Hence 
they  all  once  taught,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  established  a  new  law  for  hu- 
man conduct,  far  more  perfect  than  the  old  law  of  Moses  and  the  ancient 
prophets ;  and  they  would  not  tolerate  any  in  their  churches,  whom  they 
perceived  swerving  from  the  extreme  of  gravity  and  simplicity  in  their  at- 
titudes, looks,  clothing,  and  style  of  living,  or  whose  desires  extended  be- 
yond the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  or  who  imitated  the  customs  of  the  world, 
or  showed  any  regard  for  the  elegances  of  fashionable  life.  But  this  an- 
cient  austerity  became  in  a  great  measure  extinct  in  the  larger  associa- 
tions, particularly  among  the  Waterlanders  and  the  Germans,  after  they 
had  acquired  wealth  by  their  merchandise  and  other  occupations :  so  that 
at  this  day,  the  Mennonite  congregations  furnish  their  pastors  with  as  much 
matter  for  censure  and  admonition,  as  the  other  Christian  communities  do 
their9.(23)  Some  of  the  smaller  associations  however,  and  likewise  the 
people  who  live  remote  from  cities,  copy  more  closely  and  successfully  the 
mailners,  the  abstinence,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  fathers. 

§  18.  The  opinions  and  practices  which  divide  the  principal  associa- 
tions  of  Mcnnonites,  if  we  omit  those  of  less  importance,  are  chiefly  the 
following.  I.  Menno  denied  that  Christ  received  from  the  virgin  Mary, 
that  human  body  which  he  assumed :  on  the  contrary,  he  supposed  it  was 
produced  out  of  nothing,  in  the  womb  of  the  immaculate  virgin,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.(24)     This  opinion  the  Fine  Anabaptists  or  the 

(23)  ["  It  is  certain,  that  the  Mennonitea 
in  Holland,  at  this  day,  are,  in  their  tables, 
their  equipages,  and  their  country  seats,  the 
most  luxurious  part  of  the  Dutch  nation. 


This  irf  more  ospccially  true  of  the  Mennonites 
of  Amsterdum,  who  are  very  numerous  and 
extremely  opulent.*' —  Mad.  This  waswrit- 
ten  about  the  year  1764,  and  at  the  Ha^ue^ 
where  Dr.  Machnne  spent  nearly  his  whole 
life.  It  is  therefore  the  testimony  of  an  eye" 
toitTUMS,  residing  on  the  spot. —  TV.] 

(24)  Thus  the  opinion  of  Menno  is  stated 
by  Herman  Schyn,  Plenior  deJuctio  His- 


man  body ;  but  was  in  doubt,  which  of  the  va- 
rious opinions  that  occurred  to  his  thoughts, 
to  adopt  in  the  plsce  of  it.  See  FvsMt 
Centuria  i.  Epistolar  a  Reforroator.  Hcl- 
veticis  scriptanim,  p.  383,  &c.  Menno  ia 
commonly  represented  as  the  avlhor  of  this 
fjoctrine  concerning  the  orinin  of  Christ's 
body,  which  his  more  ridd  disciples  still  re- 
tain. But  it  appears  to  pave  been  older  than 
Menno,  and  to  have  been  only  adopted  by 
him,  together  with  other  opinions  of  tne  Ana- 
baptists For  John  Fabricius  Bohnd  (Mo- 
tus  Monastcriensis,  lib.  x.,  v.  49,  «S:c.)  ei- 


toriis  Mennonitar.,  p.  164,  165 :  but  others-'  pressly  testifies  of  many  of  the  Anabaptists 


report  it  differently. '  After  considering  some 
passages  in  Menno't  writings,  in  which  he 
treats  e.x[)ressly  on  this  subject,  I  think  it 
moat  probable,  that  he  was  strongly  inclined 
to  this  opinion  ;  and  that  it  was  solely  in  this 
sense,  that  he  ascribed  to  Christ  a  divine  and 
celestial  body.  For  whatever  comes  imme- 
diiately  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  be  fitly 
called  celestial  and  divine.  Yet  I  must 
confess,  that  Menno  appears  not  to  have 
been  so  certain  of  this  opiniofl,  as  never  to 
bave  thought  of  exchanging  it  for  a  belter. 
For  he  e.\presses  himself  here  and  there, 
ambiguously,  and  inconstantly  :  from  which 
I  conclude,  that  he  gave  up  the  common 
opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  Christ's  hu- 


of  Munster.  (who  ccrtainlv  received  no  in- 
structions from  Menno)y  that  they  held  this 
opinion  concerning  the  body  of  Christ : 

Esse  (Christum)  Deum  statuunt  alii,  sed 
corpore  camem 
Humanam  sumpto  sustinnisse  negant : 
At  Diam  mentem  tenuis  quasi  fauce  canalis 
Per  Marias  corpua  virginis  isse  ferunL 

[It  is  very  probable,  that  this  doctrine  was 
propagated,  from  the  Manichaans  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  to  the  AnabapMsts.  For  thus  Mo" 
neta,  at  least,  says,  in  his  Summa  adv.  Ca- 
tharos  et  Waldense.*,  lib.  iii ,  v.  iii.,  Dicunt 
(Cathari)  quod  corpus  spirltUHle  '  arcepit 
(Christus),  operatione  Spiritus  Sancti,  ex 
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old  Flemings,  still  hold  tenaciously ;  but  all  the  other  associations  have 
long  since  given  it  up.(25)— IL  The  more  rigid  Mennonites  after  the  ex- 
ample of  their  ancestors,  regard  as  disciplinable,  offences,  not  only  those 
wicked  actions  which  are  manifest  violations  of  the  law  of  God,  but  like- 
wise the  slightest  indications  either  of  a  latent  inclination  to  sensuality,  or 
of  a  mind  unsedate  and  inclined  to  follow  the  customs  of  the  world ;  as, 
for  example,  ornaments  for  the  head,  elegant  clothing,  rich  and  unnecessa- 
ry  furniture,  and  the  like :  and  all  transgressors,  they  think,  should  be  ex- 
communicated forthwith  and  without  a  previous  admonition ;  and  that  no 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  weakness  of  human  nature.  But  the  other 
Mennonites  think,  that  none  but  contemners  of  the  divine  law  deserve  ex- 
communication, and  they,  only  when  they  pertinaciously  disregard  the  ad- 
monitions of  the  church. — III.  The  more  rigid  Mennonites  hold,  that 
excommunicated  persons  are  to  be  shunned  as  if  they  were  pests,  and  are 
to  be  deprived  of  all  social  intercourse.  Hence  the  ties  of  kindred  must  be 
severed,  and  the  voice  of  nature  must  be  unheeded.  Between  parents  and 
their  children,  husbands  and  their  wives,  there  must  be  no  kind  looks,  no 
conversation,  no  manifestation  of  affection,  and  no  kind  offices,  when  the 
church  has  once  pronounced  them  unworthy  of  her  communion.  But  the 
more  moderate  think,  that  the  sanctity  and  the  honour  of  the  church  are 
sufficiently  consulted,  if  all  particular  intimacy  with  the  excommunicated 
is  avoided. — ^IV.  The  old  Flemings  maintain,  that  the  example  of  Christ, 
^hich  has  in  this  instance  the  force  of  a  law,  requires  his  disciples  to  wash 
the  feet  of  their  guests  in  token  of  their  love ;  and  for  this  reason,  they 
have  been  called  Po^onipioR  [FeeUwashers],  But  others  deny,  that  this  rite 
was  enjoined  by  Christ. 

§  19.  Literature  and  whatever  comes  under  the  name  of  learning,  but 
especially  philosophy,  formerly  were  believed  by  this  whole  sect  to  bfe  ex- 
ceedingly  prejudicial  to  the  church  of  Christ,  and  to  the  progress  of  religion 
and  piety.  Hence,  although  the  sect  could  boast  of  a  number  of  writers  in 
this  century,  yet  not  one  of  them  affi)rds  pleasure  to  the  reader,  by  either 
his  ingenuity  or.  his  learning.  The  more  rigid  Mennonites  retain  this 
sentiment  of  their  ancestors,  quite  to  our  times  \  and  therefore  despising 
the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  they  devote  themselves  to  hand  labour,  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  traffic.     But  the  Waierlanders  are  honourably  distin- 

alia  materia  fabrteatum. — Sckl.  And  is  it  the  Confession  of  the  Watetlanden  or  that 
not  probable,  likewise,  that  moat  if  not  all  of  John  Riet,  will  itself  confute  this  error. 
the  peculiar  sentiments  of  the  old  Anabap-  Add  Herm.  Sehyn^t  Deductio  plenior  His- 
tists  of  Germany,  originated  from  the  influ-  tons  Mcnnonitar.,  p.  165.  IRues  (p.  16) 
ence  of  that  Manichaan  leaven,  which  was  attribates  this  doctrine  solely  to  the  old 
introduced  into  Europe  in  the  ninth  century  Flemings ;  yet  he  states  as  their  opinion, 
by  the  Paulieians;  and  which  spread  far,  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  which  God 
and  produced  from  that  time  onward  various  first  created  out  of  nothing,  received  its  sup- 
fanatical  and  enthusiastic  sects,  quite  down  port  and  growth  from  the  blood  of  the  holy 
to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  1  See  the  virgin  Mary.  'At  the  same  time,  they  ez- 
history  of  the  Paulieians,  m  vol.  ii.,  cent.  Iz.,  plicitly  sruarded  themselves  against  the  chaiga 
pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  and  the  chapters  on  Heresies,  of  partaking  in  the  error  of  the  Falen/mtcfU, 
m  the  subsequent  centuries. — TV.]  by  this  doctrine.  Menno  embraced  this  doe- 
(25)  I  perceive  that  many  represent  the  ttne,  as  i{u^«  also  maintains,  because  hs  could 
Waterlanaers  in  particular,  as  acceding  to  not  conceive  how  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
tiiis  doclrine  of  Menno  respecting  Christ's  could  be  without  sin,  if  it  be  sdmitted  thai 
body.  See  Histoire  des  Anabaptist^s,  p.  it  descended  from  Mary.  But  his  discipitos 
S23.  Ceremonies  et  Coutumes  oe  tons  les  appeal  for  proof  to  1  Corinth,  xv.,  47,  and 
penples  da  monde,  tODL  iv.,  p.  200.    But  Jolm  vi.,  61. — SchL} 
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guished  from  the  others  ia  this  as  well  as  in  many  other  respects.  For 
they  permit  several  of  their  members,  to  prosecute  at  the  universities  the 
study  of  languages,  history,  antiquities,  and  especially  the  medical  art,  the 
utility  of  which  they  are  unable  to  deny.  And  hence  it  is,  that  so  many 
of  their  ministers  at  the  present  day,  bear  the  title  of  Doctors  of  Physic. 
In  our  age,  these  milder  and  more  discreet  Anabaptists  pursue  also  the 
study  of  philosophy ;  and  they  regard  it  as  very  useful  to  mankind.  Hence, 
among  their  teachers,  there  are  not  a  few  who  have  the  title  of  Masters  of 
Arts.  Indeed  it  is  only  a  few  years,  since  they  established  a  college  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  which  a  man  of  erudition  sustains  the  office  of  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy.  Yet  they  still  perisevere  in  the  opinion,  that  theology  must  be  kept 
pure  and  ui^contaminated  with  philosophy,  and  must  never  be  modified  by  its 
precepts.  Even  the  more  rigid  Flemings  also  in  our  times,  are  gradually 
laying  aside  their  ancient  hatred  of  literature  and  science,  and  permitting 
their  members  to  study  languages,  history,  and  other  branches  of  learning. 

§  20.  That  ignorance,  which  the  ancient  Anabaptists  reckoned  among 
the  means  of  their  felicity,  contributed  much,  indeed  very  much,  to  gener- 
ate sects  among  them ;  with  which  they  abounded  from  the  first,  much 
more  than  any  other  religious  community.  This  will  be  readily  conceded, 
by  any  one  that  looks  into  the  causes  and  grounds  of  their  dissensioiis.  Far 
their  vehement  contests  were  for  the  most  part,  not  so  much  respecting 
the  doctrines  and  mysteries  of  religion,  as  respecting  what  is  to  be  es- 
teemed lawful^  proper,  pious,  right  and  commendable ;  and  what,  on  the 
contrary,  is  to  be  accounted  criminal  and  faulty.  Because  they  main- 
tained, that  sanctity  of  life  and  purity  of  manners  were  the  only  sign  of 
a  true  church :  yet  what  was  holy  and  religious,  and  what  not  so,  they 
did  not  determine  by  reason  and  judgment,  nor  by  a  correct  interpre- 
tation of  the  divine  laws,  (because  they  had  no  men  who  possessed  solid 
knowledge  on  moral  subjects),  but  rather  by  their  feelings  and  imaginations. 
Now  fcis  this  mode  of  discriminating  good  from  evil  is  ever  fluctuating  and 
various,  according  to  the  different  capacities  and  temperaments  of  men,  it 
was  unavoidable  that  different  opinions  should  arise  among  them ;  and  di- 
versity of  sentiment  no  where  more  certainly  produces  permanent  schisms, 
than  among  a  people  who  are  ignorant,  and  therefo^  pertinacious. 

§  21.  The  Mennonites  first  obtained  a  quiet  and  stable  residence  in  the 
United  Provinces  of  Belgium,  by  the  favour  of  William  prince  of  Orange, 
the  immortal  vindicator  of  Batavian  liberty ;  whom  they  had  aided  with  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  the  year  1572,  when  he  was  destitute  of  the  re- 
sources  necessary  for  his  vast  undertakings.  (26)     Yet  the  benefits  of  this 

(26)  Oerh.  Brandi's  Historic  do  Refor-  tion  ought  to  be  held  equivalent  to  an  oath ; 

matie  in  de  Nedderlande,  vol.  i.,  book  z.,  and  that  in  this  case,  no  farther  coercion 

p.  695,  S26. ,    Ceremonies  et  Coutumes  de  could  be  ttsed  with  them,  unless  we  would 

tous  les  peuples  du  monde,  tomeiv  y  p.  201.  justify  the  Catholics  in  compelling  the  "Re- 

[General  History  of  the  Urited  Netherlands,  formed,  by  force,  to  adopt  a  mode  of  wor- 

(in  German),  vol.  iii.,  p.  317,  &c.     Wage-  ship  from  which  their  consciences  revolted. 

nsr,  in  the  passage  here  referred  to,  relates  And  afterwards,  when  the  city  council  de* 

the  matter  thus.     At  Middleburg,  because  manded  of  them  to  mount  guard,  and  threat- 

the  Anabaptists  would  not  take  the  citizen's  ened  to  close  their  shops,  if  they  refused ; 

oath,  it  was  resolved  to  exclude  them  from  the  prince  commanded  the  city  council,  per- 

tlie  privileges  of  citizenship,  or  at  least  not  emptorily,    to   trouble  the   Anabaptists  no 

to  admit  them  fully  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  more,  for  declining  oalhs  and  the  bearing  o! 

But  the  prince  opposed  it ;  and  maintained,  anns.     lliis  took  place  in  the  year  167&, 

vePT  rationally,  that  an  Anabaptist's  qffirma-  — ScM^I 
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Indulgence  reached  by  slow  degrees,  to  all  that  resided  in  Holland.  For 
opposition  was  made  to  the  will  of  the  prince,  both  by  the  magistrates  and 
by  the  clergy,  and  especially  by  those  of  Zealand  and  Amsterdam,  who, 
remembered  the  seditions  raised  by  the  Anabaptists  only  a  short  time  pre- 
vious.(27)  These  impediments  [to  their  peace]  were,  in  a  great  measure 
removed  in  this  century,  partly  by  the  perseverance  and  authority  of  Wilm 
Ham  and  his  son  Maurice^  and  partly  by  the  good  behaviour  of  the  Men- 
nonites  themselves ;  for  they  showed  great  proofs  of  their  loyalty  to  the 
state,  and  became  daily  more  cautious  not  to  afford  any  ground  to  their  ad- 
versa  ries  for  entertaining  suspicions  of  them.  Yet  full  and  complete  peace 
was  first  given  to  them,  in  the  following  century,  A.D.  1626,  after  they 
had"  again  purged  themselves  from  those  crimes  and  pernicious  errors 
which  were  charged  upon  them,  by  the  presentation  of  a  Confession  of 
their  faith.  (38) 

§  22.  Those  among  the  English  who  reject  the  baptism  of  infants,  are 
not  called  Anabaptists,  but  only  Baptists,  It  is  probable  that  these  Bap- 
fists  originated  from  the  Germans  and  the  Dutch,  and  that  they  all  once 
held  the  same  sentiments  with  the  Mermomtes.  But  they  are  now  divided 
into  two  general  classes ;  the  one  called  that  of  the  General  Baptists  or 
Remonstrants,  because  they  believe  that  God  has  excluded  no  man  from 
salvation  by  any  sovereign  decree ;  the  other  are  called  Particular  or  Cal" 
vinistic  Baptists,  because  they  agree  very  nearly  with  the  Calvinists  or 
Presbyterians  in  their  religious  sentiments. (29)  This  latter  sect  reside 
chiefly  at  London,  and  in  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages ;  and  they  recede 
so  far  from  the  opinions  of  their  progenitors,  that  Uiey  have  almost  no- 
thing  in  common  with  the  other  Anabaptists,  except  that  they  baptize  only 
adults,  and  immerse  totally  in  the  water  whenever  they  administer  the  or- 
dinance. Hence,  if  the  government  requires  it,  they  allow  a  professor  of 
religion  to  take  an  oath,  to  bear  arms,  and  to  fill  public  civil  offices.  Their 
churches  are  organized  after  the  Presbyterian  [or  more  strictly,  the  Inde* 
pendent]  plan ;  and  are  under  the  direction  of  men  of  learning  and  litera- 
ture.(30)  It  appears  from  ihS  Confession  of  these  Baptists,  published  in 
1643,  that  they  then  held  the  same  sentiments  as  they  do  at  the  present 
day.(31) 

(ST)  Gerh.  Brandt^  loc.  cit.,  book  xi.,  p.  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  as  a  visible 

665,  586,  587,  &c.,  609,  610,  b.  xiv.,  p.  sect  in  England,  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 

780,  b.  xvi.,  p.  811.  tniy.     And  their  diviuion  into  General  and 

(28)  Hcrm.    SchyiCs   Plenior   dedactio  Partieular  Baptists,  did  not  tak3  place  till 

HistoriaB  Mennonitar.,  cap.  !▼.,  p.  79,  dec.  the  reign  of  James  I.     See  WalCs  Hist,  of 

(89)  William  Whislon^  Memoirs  of  his  Infant  Baptism,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vii.,  ^  6,  p.  206, 

life  and  wriiinps,  vol.  ii.,  p.  461.  &c. — Tr."} 

(30)  Anik.  Wilh.  B'6hm,'s  Englische  Ref-  (31)  Bibliotheque  Britanni()ue,  tome  vi, 

Ofmations-histcrie,  p.  151,  473,  536,  book  p.  2.     [The  Baptist  Confession  of  1643, 

riii.,  p.  1162,  &c.     [Crothy**  History  of  was  "set  forth  in  the  name  of  seven  con- 

tb0  English  Baptists,  vol.  i.     Bogue  and  gregations  then  gathered  in  Ix)ndon.**     In 

BemuCM  History  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  i.,  September,   1689,  elders   and  messengers 

ch.  i.,  ^  iii.,  p.  141,  d:c.     Dutch  and  German  from  upward  of  one  hundred  congregations  of 

Anabaptists  or  Mcnnonites  appeared  in  Eng-  Calvinistic  Baptists  in  England  and  Wales, 

hnd,  and  doubtless  made  some  proselytes  met  in  I<ondon,  and  drew  up  a  more  full 

there,  as  early  as  the  year  1535;  and  thence-  Confession,  snd  vubstantially  the  same  in 

forward  to  the  end  of  the  century.     Bui  they  doctrine ;  but  expressed  very  much  in  the 

were  so  rifrorously  persecuted,  not  only  by  wo^ds  of  the  Westminster  and  the  Savoy 

Henry  VIII.,  but  by   Edward  VI.,  queen  Confessions,  with  both  which  it  agrees  in 

Jfisry,  and  queen  Elif^betk,  that  they  can  doctrine,  while  in  discipline  and  worship  il 

Vol.  III.— E  b 
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§  23.  The  General  Baptists^  or  as  some  call  them  the  AntipadolapiisU^ 
lirho  arc  dispersed  in  great  numbers  over  many  provinces  of  England,  con- 
flist  of  illiterate  persons  of  low  condition ;  for,  like  the  ancient  okfenno- 
'mtes,  they  despise  learning.  Their  religion  is  very  general  and  indefinite ; 
BO  that  they  tolerate  persons  of  all  sects,  even  Arians  and  Socinians ;  and 
do  not  reject  any  person,  provided  he  professes  to  be  a  Christian,  and  to 
receive  the  holy  scriptures  as  the  rule  of  religious  faith  and  practice.(32) 
They  have  this  in  common  with  the  Particular  Baptists^  that  they  baptize 
only  adults,  and  these  they  immerse  wholly  in  water :  but  they.difief  from 
them  in  this,  that  they  rebaptize  such  as  were  either  baptized  only  in  in- 
fency  and  childhood,  or  were  not  immersed  ;  which,  if  report  may  be  cred- 
ited, the  Particular  Baptists  will  not  do.(83)  There  are  likewise  other  pe- 
culiarities of  this  sect. — I.  Like  the  ancient  MennaniteSy  they  regard  their 
own  church  as  being  the  only  true  church  of  Christ,  and  most  carefully 
avoid  communion  with  all  other  religious  communities. — II.  They  immerse 
candidates  for  baptism,  only  once,  and  not  three  times ;  and  they  esteem 
it  unessential,  whether  new  converts  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father^ 
Souj  and  Holy  Ghostj  or  only  in  the  name  of  Jesus, — III.  With  MennOy 
they  expect  a  millennial  reign  of  Christ. — IV.  Many  of  them  likewise, 
adopt  Mentions  opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  Christ's  body. — V.  They 
consider  the  decree  of  the  apostles.  Acts  xv.,  25,  respecting  blood  and 
things  strangled,  to  be  a  law  binding  on  the  church  universal. — VI.  They 
believe  that  the  soul,  between  death  and  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day, 
has  neither  pleasure  nor  pain,  but  is  in  a  state  of  insensibility. — ViL  They 
use  extreme  unction. — VIII.  Some  of  them,  in  addition  to  Sunday  or  the 
Lord's  day,  keep  also  the  Jewish  SahhaQi,(Z4)     I  omit  the  notice  of  some 


accords  only  with  the  latter.  Tho  Calvin- 
istk  Baptists  in  England  have,  generally, 
been  on  the  nnost  friendly  terms  with  the 
Jndependenis  or  Conffre^ationaluls  there; 
and  often  both  sects  worshipped  together, 
and  were  under  the  same  pastors.  See 
Bogue  and  Betinel^s  History  of  Dissenters, 
vol.  ].,  p  142,  143,  vol.  ii.,p.  140,  &.C.,  also 
tlie  Confession  of  the  Bajjtist  convention  of 
1689,  and  its  Preface  ^Tr.] 

(HS)  This  appears  from  their  Confession, 
drawn  up  in  ICGO,  and  published  by  Wm. 
Wkiston,  Memoires  of  his  life.  vol.  ii.,  p. 
561,  which  is  so  general,  that  all  Christian 
sects,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  points, 
could  embrace  it.  W'A«/on  himself,  though 
an  Arian,  joined  this  community  of  Bap- 
tists ;  whom  he  considered  to  bear  the  near- 
est resemblance  to  the  most  ancient  Chris- 
tians. Thiiwas  Emlyn  also,  a  famous  So- 
cinian,  lived  amon^  them ;  according  to  tho 
lestimonv  of  Whiston. 

(33)  [t  know  not  on  what  authority  Dr. 
Moskeim  makes  this  distinction  between  the 
General  and  the  Particular  Baptists :  and 
I  know  of  no  sufficient  proof  of  its  reality. 
Neither  does  it  appear,  as  Dr.  Mosheim 
seemed  to  be  informed,  that  the  General  Bap- 
tists ^erc  more  numerous  in  England,  than 
the  ParlicidaT  Baptists.    On  the  contrarvi 


I  suppose  the  former,  to  have  always  been 
the  smaller  community  ;  and  at  the  present 
day,  they  are  only  about  one  sixth  part  as 
numerous,  as  the  Particular  Baptists.  See 
Bo^i/&  and  Bennett  loc.  cit.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  328. 

(34)  These  statements  are  derived  from 
Wm.  Wkiston^s  Memoirs  of  his  life,  vol.  iu, 
p.  461,  and  from  WaIVs  Hist,  of  Infant  Bap- 
tism, pt.  ii.,  p,  390,  <Stc.  ed  Latin,  [p.  380, 
&c.,  «i.  Lonaon,  1705. —  Wall  does  not  rep- 
resent all  these  as  distinguishing  tenets  of 
the  General  Baptists.  He  enumerates  the 
various  peculiarities  to  be  found  among  the 
English  Baptists  of  all  sorts.  Some  of  the 
peculiarities  mentioned,  constitute  distinct 
sects,  as  the  eighth,  which  gives  rise  lo  the 
small  and  now  almost  extinct  sect  of  Sev- 
enth-day Baptists;  who  however  do  not 
keep  hoth  days,  Satvrdav  and  Sunday,  but 
only  the  former.  The  Sd  peculiarity,  so  far 
as  respects  a  single  application  of  water,  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  Baptists :  and  so  far  as 
it  respects  baptizing  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
only,  was  confined,  (as  Wall  supposed),  to 
the  General  Baptists,  who  were  early  in- 
clined to  Anti-Trinitarianism,  and  of  late  in 
England,  have  generally  taken  that  groand. 
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minor  points.  These  Baptists  have  bishops,  whom  they  call  messengers, 
(for  thus  they  interpret  the  word  dyyeXog,  in  the  Apocalyptical  epistles), 
and  presbyters  and  deacons.  Their  bishops  are  often  men  of  learning. (35) 
§  24.  David  George  [or  Joris],  a  Hollander  of  Delft,  gave  origin  and 
name  to  a  singular  sect.  Having  at  last  forsaken  the  Anabaptists,  he  re- 
tired to  Basle  in  1544,  assumed  a  new  name,  [John  Bruck  von  Binnengen']^ 
and  there  died,  in  1656.  He  was  well  esteemed  by  the  people  of  Basle, 
80  Jong  as  he  lived ;  for  being  a  man  of  wealth,  he  united  magnificence 
with  virtue  and  integrity.  But  after  his  death,  his  son-in-law  Nicholas 
Blesdyck,  accused  him  before  the  senate  of  most  pestilent  errors ;  and  the 
cause  being  tried,  his  body  was  committed  to  the  common  hangman  t6  be 
burned.  Nothing  can  be  more  impious  and  base  than  his  opinions,  if  the 
historians  of  his  case  and  his  adversaries  have  estimated  them  correctly. 
For  he  is  said  to  have  declared  himself  to  be  a  third  David,  and  another 
son  of  Grod,  the  fountain  of  all  divine  wisdom ;  to  have  denied  the  existence 
of  heaven  and  hell,  both  good  and  bad  angels,  and  a  final  judgment ;  to 
have  treated  all  the  laws  of  modesty  and  decorum  with  contempt ;  and  to 
have  taught  other  things  equally  bad.(d6)     But  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake. 


(85)  Whision^  Memoirs  of  his  life,  vol. 
il,  p.  466f  6lc.  There  is  extant,  Thomas 
Crosby*s  History  of  the  English  Baptists, 
London,  1728,  4  vols.  8vo,  which,  how- 
ever, I  have  never  seen.  [This  Croabyi 
was  himself  a  General  Baptist  ;  and  kept  a 
private  school,  in  which  ne  taught  young 
men  mathematics,  and  hsd  also  a  small  book- 
•tore.  He  died  in  1732.  See  Alberti's 
Letters  on  the  most  recent  state  of  religion 
and  learning  in  England,  (in  German),  Pref- 
ace to  vol.  iv.  From  Crosby^  Alberti  has 
translated  the  Confessions  of  both  the  Par- 
ticalar  and  the  General  Baptists  into  Ger- 
man, and  subjoined  them,. as  an  Appendix 
to  his  fourth  volume,  p.  1245,  &c.v  and 
1323,  &c.— ScA/.  The  Rev.  John  Smylh, 
it  commonly  represented  as  the  father  of 
the  sect  of  General,  or  Arminian  Baptists 
in  England.  (See  Bogue  and  Bennet,  His- 
toiT  of  Dissenters,  vol.  i.,  p.  150.)  He  was 
fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  a  |)0p- 
ular  preacher,  and  a  great  sufferer  for  non- 
conformity. Scparatmg  from  the  church  of 
England,  he  joined  the  Brownists;  was 
one  of  their  leading  men  in  1592,  and  was 
imprisoned  during  eleven  months.  At 
length  he  flod,  with  other  Brownists,  to 
Holland  ;  and  in  1600,  joined  the  English 
Brownist  church  at  Amsterdam.  Here  he 
fell  into  Arminian  and  Baptist  opinions,  on 
which  he  had  disputes  with  Ains^tcorihf 
Robinson^  and  others ;  and  he  removed,  with 
bis  adherents,  to  Leyden,  where  he  died  in 
1610.  Soon  after  his  death,  his  followers 
returned  to  England ;  and,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  they  were  the  first  congregation 
of  English  General  Baptists.  See  his  life 
in  Brook's  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.»  p. 
195,  dtc.— Tr.]  * 


(36)  See  the  Historia  David  is  Geoigii, 
by  his  son-in-law,  Nic.  Blcsdyckf  published 
by  Joe,  Rcvius :  also  his  Life,  written  in 
German,  by  Joe.  StoUerfotk:  and  many 
others.  Among  the  more  modem  writers, 
see  Godfr.  Arnold^  Kirchen-und  Ketzer- 
historic,  vol.  i.,  book  xvi.,  ch.  xvi.,  ^  44, 
&c.,  and  his  extensive  collections,  in  vin- 
dication of  the  reputation  of  David  George, 
in  vol.  ii.,p.  534,  &c.  See  also  p.  1185, 
dtc.,  and  Henry  Mare's  Enthusiasmns  tri- 
umphatus,  sect,  xxxiii.,  &c.  p.  23,  &c.-p- 
Add  especially,  the  documents  which  are 
brought  to  light,  in  my  History  of  Michael 
Servetus,  (in  German),  p.  425,  dec.  [/)a- 
vid  J  oris  was  bom  at  Delft,  in  1501. 
Though  placed  at  school,  he  learned  no- 
thing. But  his  inclination  led  him  to  learn 
the  art  of  painting  on  fflass,  which  caused 
him  to  travel  in  the  Netherlands,  France, 
and  England.  Returning  in  1524,  he  pur- 
sued that  business  in  his  native  town.  The 
Reformation  here  caused  considerable  com- 
motion ;  and  in  1530,  J  oris  ^  for  obstruct- 
ing a  Catholic  procession,  was  imprisoned, 
whipped,  and  had  his  tongue  bored.  He 
at  length  turned  to  the  Anabaptists:  but 
being  more  moderate  than  they,  and  oppo- 
sed to  their  tumultuous  proceedings,  it  was 
not  till  1534  that  he  actually  was  rebaptized. 
He  then  joined  the  party  of  Hoffmann;  but 
he  was  not  well  pleased  with  any  of  them  : 
and  at  length,  he  united  some  contending 
parties  together,  and  actually  established  a 
particular  sect  of  Anabaptists.  He  next  be- 
gan to  }iave  visions  and  revelations.  As 
his  adherents  suffered  persecution  in  West- 
phalia  and  Holland,  he  often  attended"  them 
and  comforted  and  animated  them,  in  their 
dying  hours.    He  saw  his  own  mother  de- 
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the  barbarous  and  coarse  style  of  his  compositions, — ^for  he  possessed  some 
genius  but  no  learning,  led  his  opposers  often  to  put  a  harsh  and  unjust 
construction  upon  his  sentences.  At  least,  that  he  possessed  pnore  sense 
and  more  virtue  than  is  commonly  supposed,  is  evinced  not  only  by  his 
books,  of  which  he  published  a  great  many,  but  also  by  his  disciples,  who 
were  persons  by  no  means  base,  but  of  great  simplicity  of  manners  and 
character,  and  who  were  formerly  numerous  in  Holstein,  and  are  said  to  be 
80  still  in  Friesland  and  in  other  countries.(37)  In  the  manner  of  the 
more  moderate  Anabaptists,  he  laboured  to  revive  languishing  piety  among 
his  fellow-men :  and  in  this  matter,  his  imagination  which  was  excessively 
w^m,  so  deceived  him  that  he  falsely  supposed  he  had  divine  visions ; 
and  he  placed  religion  in  the  exclusion  of  all  external  objects  from  the 
thoughts,  and  the  cultivation  of  silence,  contemplation,  and  a  peculiar  and 
indescribable  state  of  the  soul.  The  Mystics  therefore  of  the  highest  or- 
der, and  the  QuakerSj  might  claim  him,  if  they  would ;  and  they  might  as- 
sign  him  no  mean  rank  among  their  sort  of  people. 

§  25.  An  intimate  friend  of  David  George,  but  of  a  somewhat  different 
turn  of  mind,  Henry  Nicolai  of  Westphalia,  gave  much  trouble  to  the 
Dutch  and  the  English,  from  the  year  1555,  by  founding  and  propagating 
the  Family  of  Love,  as  he  denominated  his  sect.  To  this  man  nearly  the 
same  remarks  apply,  as  were  made  of  his  friend.  He  would  perhaps 
have  in  great  measure  avoided  the  foul  blots  that  many  have  fastened  upon 
him,  if  he  had  possessed  the  genius  and  learning  requisite  to  a  correct  and 
lucid  expression  of  his  thoughts.  What  his  aims  were,  appears  pretty 
clearly  from  the  name  of  the  sect  which  he  set  up.(38)  For  he  declared 
himself  divinely  appointed  and  sent,  to  teach  mankind  that  the  whole  of 
religion  consists  in  the  exercise  of  divine  hve ;  that  all  other  things,  which 
are  supposed  to  belong  either  to  religion  or  to  the  worship  of  God,  are  of 
no  importance ;  and  of  course  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  views  any  one 
has  of  the  divine  aature,  provided  he  burns  with  a  flame  of  piety  and  love. 
To  these  opinions,  he  perhaps  added  some  other  fanciful  views,  as  is  usual 


caj)iUted  at  Delft,  in  1537.  A  monitory 
letter  which  he  sent  to  the  senate  of  Hol- 
land, caused  the  bearer  to  lose  his  head. — 
In  1639,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  whom 
he  applied  for  protection,  offered  to  afford 
it,  provided  he  would  become  a  Lutheran. 
In  1542,  he  published  his  famous  Book  of 
Wonder^,  in  which  he  exposed  all  the  fan- 
ciful opinions  that  floated  in  his  imagina- 
tion. He  wandered  in  various  countriea, 
till  he  was  safe  no  where.  Therefore,  in 
1544  he  retired  to  Basle ;  where  he  lived 
twelve  years,  under  the  name  of  John  von 
Brugge;  was  owner  of  a  house  in  the 
city,  and  an  estate  in  the  country ;  waa 
a  peaceable  and  good  citizen,  and  held 
communion  with  the  Reforrhed  church. — 
His  son'in-law  Blesdyck,  was  a  Reformed 
preacher  in  the  Palatinate ;  and  had  some 
variance  with  Joris  before  his  death.  Af- 
terwards, provoked  perhaps  by  the  disposi- 
tion Joris  made  of  his  property,  he  brought 


heavy  charges  against  him.  His  family  and 
friends  and  acquaintances,  denied  the  truth 
of  the  charges  before  the  court.  But  what 
they  would  not  admit,  was  attempted  to  be 
proved  from  his  writings.  The  university, 
and  the  clergy  pronounced  his  opinions 
heretical ;  and  the  dead  man,  who  could  no 
longer  defend  himself,  was  condemned. 
See  Sckroeckh^s  Kircbengesch.  seit  der 
Reformation,  vol.  v.,  p.  442,  &.c.,  and  Von 
Eintm^t  and  SchUgePs  notes  upon  this 
section  of  Mosheim. — TV.] 

(37)  See  Jo.  MoUer's  Introductio  in 
Histor.  Chersones.  Cimbricc,  part  ii.,  p. 
116,  dec,  and  his  Cimbria  Liiterata,  torn 
i.,  p.  422,  6lc. 

(38)  See  Jo.  Homhulc't  Summa  Con- 
troveraiarum,  lib.  vi.,  p.  393.  Godfr.  Ar^ 
nold^g  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  pt.  i., 
book  xyi.,  ch.  xxi.,  ^  36.,  p.  746.  Ani. 
WUh.  Bokm's  Englische  Reformationshia- 
torie,  book  iv.,  ch.  v.,  p.  541,  <Scc. 
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with  men  iu  whom  the  imagination  predominates ;  hut  what  they  were  in 
particular,  I  apprehend  may  be  better  learned  from  his  books,  than  from 
the  confutations  of  his  adversaries.  (39) 


CHAPTER  IV. 


HISTOBY  OF  THB  SOCINIANS. 

^  1,  8.  The  Name  and  Origin  of  the  Socinians. — $  3.  Their  first  Beginnings. — ^  4.  M^ 
chael  Sorvetus. — ^  5.  His  Doc^ines. — ^  6.  Other  Anti-Trinitarians. — 4  7.  False  Ori 
ginations  of  Socinianism. — ^  8.  Its  true  Origination. — ^  9.  Its  Progress. — ^  10..  Sum- 
mary View  of  this  Religion. — ^  11.  Proceedings  of  Faustus  Socinus. — ^  12.  He  mod- 
ified the  Unitanan  Keliffion.— -^  18.  Propagation  of  Socinianism  in  Transylvania  and 
Hungary. — ^  14.  In  Holland  and  England. — ^  15.  The  Foundation  of  this  Religion. — 
^  16.  Its  fundamental  Principle. — ^  17.  Summaiy  of  it. — ^  18.  Moral  Principles.-— 
^19.  Racoviaii  Catechism. — ^20.  State  of  Learning  among  Socinians. — ^21.  Method- 
of  teaching  Theology. — ^  22.  Controversies  of  the  Socinians :  Budneists  or  BudnaBans. 
— 4  23.  Succeeded  by  Davides,  Frankeni  and  others. — ^  24.  The  Famovian  Sect. 

§  1.  The  Socinians  derived  their  name  from  the  illustrious  house  of 
Sozzinij  which  long  flourished  at  Sienna  a  noble  city  of  Tuscany,  and  gave 
birth,  it  is  said,  to  a  number  of  distinguished  men.  For  it  was  from  this 
family  were  descended  Lalius  and  Faustus  Socinus,  who  are  commonly 
regarded  as  the  parents  of  the  sect.     IaeUus  Socinus  was  the  son  of  J^ari- 


(39)  The  last  and  most  learned  of  those 
who  attacked  the  FamilisUy  was  Henrv 
More,  the  celebrated  English  divine  and 
philosopher,  in  his  Mystery  of  Godliness, 
book  vi.,  ch.  zii.-xviii.  George  Fox,  the 
father  of  the  Quakers,  severely  chastised 
this  Family  of  Love,  because  thev  would 
take  an  oath,  dance,  sing,  and  be  cheerful ; 
and  he  called  them  a  company  of  fanatics. 
See  SeweCs  History  of  the  Quakers,  book 
iii.,  p.  88,  89,  344,  &c.  [Henry  Nicolai 
or  liichclu,  was  bom  at  Munster,  and  com- 
menced his  career  about  the  year  1546,  in 
the  Netherlands ;  thence  he  passed  over  to 
Enffland,  in  the  latter  years  of  Edward  VI., 
ancTjoined  the  Dutch  congregation  in  Lon- 
don. But  his  sect  did  not  ^ome  visible 
till  some  time  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizar 
beth.  In  1575,  they  laid  a  Confession  of 
their  faith,  with  a  number  of  their  books, 
before  the  parliament,  and  prayed  for  tolera- 
tion. In  1580,  the  queen  and  her  council 
undertook  to  suppress  them.  They  con- 
tinned  in  England  till  the  middle  of  the 
following  century,  when  they  became  ab- 
soibed  in  othor  sects.  NieoUti  published  a 
number  of  tracts  and  letters  in  Dutch,  for 
the  edification  of  his  followers,  and  to  vin- 
dicate his  principles  against  gainsayers.  In 
om  of  bis  pieces,  he  myiticaU j  etylea  him 


self:  "A  man,  whom  God  had  awaked 
from  the  dead,  anointed  and  £lled  with  the 
HoljT  Ghost,  endowed  with  God,  in  the 
Spirit  of  his  love,  and  elevated  with  Christ 
to  an  inheritance  in  heavenly  blessings,  en- 
lightened with  the  Spirit  of  heavenly  truth, 
and  with  the  true  light  of  the  all-perfect 
Being,"  dec.  In  his  preface  to  one  of  his 
tracts,  he  calls  himself:  "  The  chosen  ser- 
vant of  God,  by  whom  the  heavenly  revela- 
tion should  again  he  made  known  to  the 
world.*'  His  followers  in  1575,  affirmed, 
that  they  neither  denied  that  baptism  which 
consists  in  repentance  and  newness  of  life, 
nor  the  holy  sacrament  of  baptism,  which 
betokens  the  new  birth  in  Christ,  and 
which  is  to  be  administered  to  children : 
that  they  admitted  also  the  perfect  satisfac- 
tion made  by  Christ  for  the  sins  of  men. — 
They  appeared  always  cheerful,  and  in  a 
happy  state  of  mind ;  which  offended  the 
more  gloomy  Mystics,  and  produced  heavy 
charges  against  them.  Yet  nothing  appear- 
ed in  their  moral  conduct,  to  jusufy  those 
criminations.  Arnold,  Kirchen-und  Ket- 
zerhistorie,  pt.  ii.,  book  xvi.,  c  21,  4  9^*  P* 
873,  ed.  Schafihausen;  and  Schroeehi?M 
Kirchengesch.  seit  der  RefoimatioDy  voL 
T.,  p.  478,  Ac.— TV.] 
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ant»,.a  celebrated  lawyer ;  and  to  great  learning  and  talents  he  added,- 
even  his  enemies  acknowledge, — a  pure,  and  blameless  life.  Leaving  his 
native  country,  from  religious  considerations,  in  1547,  he  travelled  over 
various  countries,  France,  England,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Poland ;  every 
where  examining  carefully  the  opinions  of  such  as  had  abandoned  the  Ro- 
mish church,  concerning  God  and  divine  things ;  for  the  sake  of  discover- 
ing and  finding  the  truth.  At  length,  he  settled  down  at  Zurich  in  Switz- 
erland, and  there  died  in  the  year  1562,  when  he  was  not  yet  forty  years 
old.(l)  Being  a  man  of  a  mild  and  gentle  spirit,  and  averse  from  all  con- 
tention,  he  adopted  the  Helvetic  Confession,  and  wished  to  be  thought  a 
member  of  the  Swiss  church :  yet  he  did  not  absolutely  conceal  his  doubts 
on  religious  subjects ;  but  proposed  them  in  his  letters,  to  learned  friends 
with  whom  he  was  intimate. (2)  But  Faustus  Socinus,  his  nephew  and 
heir,  is  said  to  have  drawn  from  the  writings  IqA  by  Lcdixts^  his  real  senti- 
ments concerning  religion,  and  by  publishing  them,  to  have  gathered  the 
sect. 

§  2.  The  name  Sodmans  is  often  used  in  two  different  senses ;  a  proper 
and  an  improper,  or  a  limited  and  a  more  general.  For  in  common  speech, 
all  are  denominated  Socinians,  who  teach  doctrines  akin  to  those  of  the 
Socinians  ;  and  especially  those  who  either  wholly  deny,  or  weaken '  and 
render  dubious,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and 
that  of  the  divine  nature  of  our  Saviour.  But  in  a  more  limited  sense,  those 
only  are  called  Socinians,  who  receive,  either  entire  or  in  its  principal  parts, 
that  system  of  religion,  which  Faustus  Socinu^  either  produced  himself,  or 
set  forth  when  produced  by  his  uncle,  and  recommended  to  the  Unitarian 
brethren  (as  they  choose  tabe  called)  living  in  Poland  and  Transylvania. (3) 
§  3.  While  the  Reformation  was  still  immature,  certain  persons,  who 
(I)  Jo.    Cloppenhurgf   Diss,  de  origine    Arianischen  Socmianismus,  Frank/.,  1725, 


ct  progressu  SocinianisraL  Jo.  Hornbeckj 
Summa  Controversiarum,  p.  563,  6lc.  Jo. 
Henry  HotlingeTf  Historia  Ecclesiast.,  torn. 
ix.,  p.  417,  &c.,  and  others. 

(2)  Hieron.  Zanchius^  Prafatio  ad  Ifbrum 
de  tribus  Elohim.  Thead.  Beza^  Epistolar. 
Toloraen,  cp.  Ixxxi.,'  p.  167.  Several  wri- 
tings are  ascribed  to  him :  (see  Sand's  Bib- 
liothecaAnti-Trinitar.,p.  18),  but  it  is  veiy 
doubtful,  whether  he  was  the  author  of  any 
of  them. 

(3)  There  is  still  wanting  a  full  and  ac- 
curate history,  both  of  the  sect  which  fol- 
lows the  Socini,  and  also  of  Lctliu8  and 
Faustut  Socinus,  and  of  those  next  to  them 
most  active  in  establishing  and  building  up 
this  community.  For  the  curiosity  of  those 
who  wish  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  this  whole  subject,  is  awakened  but  not 
satisfied,  by  what  they  find  in  John  Horn- 
beck^s  Socinianismus  Confutatus,  vol.  i. 
Abraham  Cnlorius,  Opera  Anti-Sociniana ; 
Jo.  Cloppenburg*s  Diss,  de  origine  et  pro- 
gressu Socinianisrai,  (0pp.,  torn,  ii.,  Lngd. 
Bat.,  1708,  4to);  Christopher  Sandius, 
Bibliotheca  Anti-Trinitariorum ;  Sfanul. 
LtLbienieciuSj  Historia  Reformationis  Polon- 
ies;  Sam.  Fred  Lauterbaxk'g  Polniscb* 


8vo.  And  the  Hisioire  de  Socinisme,  by 
Lami/f  Paris,  1723,  4to,  is  a  compilation 
from  the  common  writers,  and  abounds  not 
only  with  errors,  but  likewise  with  various 
matter  quite  foreign  from  a  history  of  the 
Socinian  sect  and  religion  The  very  in- 
dustrious and  learned  Maturin  Viess  U 
Croze  promised  the  world,  a  complete  his- 
tory of  Socinianism  down  to  our  times ;  see 
his  Dissert.  Historiques,  tome  i.,  p.  142. 
But  he  did  not  fulfil  his  promise.  [Besides 
the  above,  there  are  G.  G.  Zeltner's  Histo- 
ria Crypto-Socinianismi  Altorfini  quondam 
academis  infesti  arcana,  Lips.,  1729,  4rto. 
J.  Toulmin's  Memoircs  of  the  life,  charac- 
ter, sentiments  and  Writings  of  Faustus 
Socinus,  I^nd.,  1777, 8vO.  F.  Sam.  Bock's 
Historia  Antitrinitariorum,  maxime  Socini- 
anismi  et  Socinianorum,  quorum  auctoies, 
promotores,  cc?tus,  templa  recenscntur ; 
Konincsb.,  1774-84,  2  vols.  8vo.  (The 
first  v^.  gives  account  of  modem  Socinian 
authors  ;  and  the  second  traces  the  origin  of 
Anti-Trinitarianism.  The  whole,  therefore, 
is  -only  a  broad  introduction  to  a  proper  His- 
tory of  the  Socinian  community.)  Ck.  F, 
Hgen,  ViU  l4clii  Socini,  Lips.,  1814,  8fO 
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looked  upon  everything  the  Romish  church  had  hitherto  professed  as  er. 
roDeous,  began  to  undermine  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour's  divinity,  and 
the  truths  connected  with  it ;  arid  proposed  reducing  the  whole  of  religion 
to  practical  piety  and  virtue.  But  the  vigilance  both  of  the  Lutherans  and 
of  the  Reformed  and  papists,  promptly  resisted  them,  and  prevented  their 
organizing  a  sect.  As  early  as  the  year  1526,  divine  honours  were  de- 
nied to  Jesus  Christ,  by  Levns  Heizer,  a  name  famous  among  the  vagrant 
Anabaptists,  and  who  was  beheaded  at  Constance  in  1529.(4)  Nor  were 
there  wanting,  other  men  of  like  sentiments  among  the  Anabaptists,  though 
that  whole  sect  cannot  be  charged  with  this  error.  Besides  these,  John 
Campanus  of  Juliers,  in  what  year  is  not  ascertained,  among  other  unsound 
doctrines  which  he  spread  at  Wittemberg  and  elsewhere,  made  the  Son  of 
God  to  be  inferior  to  the  Father  ;  and  declared  the  appellation  Holy  Spirit 
to  denote,  not  a  divine  person,  but  the  nature  both  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son :  that  is,  he  revived  substantially  the  monstrous  errors  of  the  Arians.(5) 
In  the  territory  of  the  Orisons,  in  Switzerland,  at  Strasburg,  and  perhaps 
elsewhere,  one  Claudius  an  Allobrogian  or  Savoyard,  excited  much  com- 
motion  about  the  year  1530  and  onward,  by  impugning  the  divinity  of 
our  Saviour.  (6)     But  none  of  these  were  able  to  establish  a  sect. 

§  4.  Those  who  watched  over  the  interests  of  the  Reformed  church, 
were  much  more  alarmed  by  the  conduct  of  Michael  Servede,{l)  or  Serve- 


(4)  CAmf.  5ani'«Biblioth6caAnti-Trin- 
itarior.,  p.  16.  Jo,  Bapt.  Ouius,  Annales 
Anabaptist.,  p.  50.  Jo.  Jac.  Breilinger^s 
Museum  Helveticum,  torn,  v.,  p.  391,  torn. 
Ti.,  p.  100,  479,  &c.  [Sefi  above,  p.  203, 
note  (7).— Tr.] 

(5)  See  Jo.  Geo,  SchelhorrCa  very  learn- 
ed Dissertation,  de  Job.  Canapano,  Anti- 
Trinitario ;  in  his  A  moenitates  Litterar.,  torn, 
xi.,  p.  1-92.  [He  waa  a  native  of  Maeseyk 
in  the  territory  of  Liege,  and  came  to  Wit- 
temberg in  1528  ;  but  so  concealed  his  opin- 
ions, that  they  first  became  known  after  he 
had  retired  to  Marpurg;  where  he  wished 
to  take  part  in  the  public  dispute,  and  to 
debate  with  Luther  on  the  subject  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  but  was  refused.  He  repeat- 
ed the  same  at  Torgaw,  where  he  likewise 
sought  in  vain  to  dispute  with  Luther,  This 
filled  him  with  resentment  against  Luther 
and  his  associates,  and  induced  him  to  quit 
Wittembers,  (to  which  he  had  returned), 
and  go  to' l^iemek;  the  pastor  of  which, 
Wiceliut^  fell  under  suspicion  of  Anti-Trin- 
itarianism  in  consequence  of  his  harbouring 
CampdniUf  and  soon  after  went  over  to  the 
Catholics.  Campanus  went  from  Saxony 
to  the  duchy  of  Juliers ;  and  both  orally  and 
in  writing,  declared  himself  oppdfted  to  the 
Reformers,  and  sought  underhandedly  to 
disseminate  his  Arian  doctrines.  But  he 
was  committed  to  prison  by  the  Catholics, 
at  Cleves ;  and  continued  in  confinement 
twenty-six  years.  Whether  he  made  his  es- 
cape from  prison,  or  was  set  at  liberty,  is 
not  known.    All  we  know,  is  that  he  Uved 


to  a  great  age.  The  substance  of  his  doc^ 
trine,  may  be  learned  from  the  very  scarce 
book,  entitled,  The  divine  and  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, many  years  since  obscured  and  dark- 
ened by  unwholesome  doctrine  and  teachers 
(by  God's  permission),  now  restored  and 
amended ;  by  the  very  learned  JoAn  Campa- 
nus ^  1532,  8vo,  (in  German). — Schl.] 

(6)  See  Jo.  Geo.  Schclhorn's  Epistolary 
Dissert,  de  Mino  Celso  Senensi,  Claudio 
item  AUobroge,  homine  fanatico  et  SS.  Trin*. 
itatis  boste ;  Ulm,  1748,  8vo.  Jo.  Jac. 
Breitinger*s  Museum  Helveticum,  torn,  vii., 
p.  667.  Jo.  Holler's  Epistle,  in  Jo.  Conr, 
Fuslin^s  Centuria  Epistolar.  viror.  erudi- 
tor.,  p.  140,  &c.  [He  first  held  Christ  to 
be  a  mere  man;  but  the  Swiss  divines 
brought  him  to  admit,  that  he  was  the  natu- 
ral l^n  of  God ',  though  be  would  not  allow 
his  eternal  existence  ;  and  he  positively  de- 
nied three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  He 
also  maintained,  that  the  beginning  of  John's 
Gospel  had  been  falsified.  He  was  impris- 
oned at  .Strasburg;  and  then  banished. 
Schroeckhy  Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reforma- 
tion, vol.  v.,  p.  491.— Tr.] 

(7)  By  rejecting  the  last  syllable  of  the 
name,  which  is  a  common  Spanish  termina- 
tion, there  remains  the  name  Serve:  and 
the  letters  of  this  name,  a  little  transposed, 
produce  Reves ;  which  is  the  name  Serve tus 
assumed  in  the  title-pages  of  his  books. 
Omitting  also  his  family  name^  altogether, 
be  called  himself  from  his  birthplace.  Mi- 
chad  YilUmovanuSf  or  simply,  ViUanovamu. 
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tus  as  his  name  is  written  in  Latin,  a  Spanish  physician,  born  at  Villa  Nue- 
va  in  Aragon,  a  man  of  no  ordinary  gem'us  and  of  extensive  knowledge. 
He  first  published  in  1531,  vii.  Books,  de  Trinitatis  erroribus ;  and  the  next 
year,  two  Dialogues,  de  Trinitate ;  in  which  he  most  violently  assailed  the 
opinion  held  by  the  great  body  of  Christians,  respecting  the  divine  nature 
and  the  three  persons  in  it.  Subsequently,  after  retiring  to  France  and 
passing  through  various  scenes,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Vienne,  where 
he  was  a  successful  practitioner  of  physic ;  and  now,  by  his  strong  power 
of  imagination,  he  devised  a  new  and  singular  species  of  religion,  which  he 
committed  to  a  book  that  he  secretly  printed  at  Vienne,  in  1553,  and  which 
he  entitled :  Restitutio  Christianismi  (a  restoration  of  Christianity).  Many 
things  seemed  to  conspire,  to  favour  his  designs :  genius,  learning,  eloquence, 
courage,  pertinacity,  a  show  of  piety,  and  lastly,  numerous  patrons  and 
friends,  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  whom  he  had  conciliated  by  his 
natural  and  acquired  "endowments.  But  all  his  hopes  were  frustrated  by 
Calvin ;  who  caused  Servetus  to  be  seized  in  1553,  at  Geneva,  as  he  was 
passing  through  Switzerland  towards  Italy,  aftpr  his  escape  from  prison  at 
Vienne,  and  to  be  accused  of  blasphemy  by  one  of  Calvin's  servants.  The 
issue  of  the  accusation  was,  that  Servetus^  as  he  would  not  renounce  the 
opinions  he  had  embraced,  was  burned  alive  by  a  decree  of  the  judges,  as 
being  a  pertinacious  heretic  and  blasphemer.  For  in  that  age  the  ancient 
laws  against  heretics,  enacted  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  and  often  re- 
newed afterwards,  were  in  full  force  at  Geneva.  A  better  fate  was  merit- 
ed  by  this  highly  gifted  and  very  learned  man :  yet  he  laboured  under  no 
smaU  moral  defects  ;  for  he  was  beyond  all  measure  arrogant,  and  also 
ill-temper^d,  contentious,  unyielding,  and  a  semi-fanatic. (8) 
(8)  I  have  composed,  in  the  German  Ian-    to  Spain,  be  connected  himself  with  Jo. 


guage,  a  copious  history  of  this  man,  who 
was  so  unlike  every  body  but  himself ;  which 
was  published  at  Helmstadt,  1748,  4to,  and 
again,  with  large  additions,  Helmst.,  1749, 
4to.  [Dr.  Maclaine  recommends  to  those 
who  cannot  read  the  German,  to  peruse  a 
juvenile  production  of  one  of  MosheinCs  pu- 
pils, composed  twenty  years  earlier,  enti- 
tled:  Historia  Mich.  Serveti,  quam,  preside 
J.  Laur.  Mosheimio,  dtc.,  exponit  nenricus 
ah  AUwaerden,  Helmst.,  1727,  4to.  But 
Mosheiniy  in  his  history  of  Servetus,  pro- 


Quintana,  confessor  to  the  emperor  CharUs 
V.  and  accompanied  him  to  Italy;  where  he 
witnessed  the  emperor*s  coronation  at  Bo- 
logna, A.O.  1629.  The  year  following,  he 
accompanied  Quintana  into  Germany ;  and 
perhaps  was  at  Augsburg,  when  the  Prot- 
estants presented  their  Confession  of  faith ; 
and  he  might  there  first  become  acquainted 
with  Bucer  and  Capito.  When  and  where 
he  separated  from  Quintana^  does  not  ap- 
pear. But  in  the  year  1530,  he  went  to 
Basle,  to  confer  with  (Eeolampadiut.    He 


nounces  this  an  incorrect  performance,  and    had  then  struck  out  a  new  path  in  theology, 
not  to  be  relied  on.     Von  Einem  here  iniro-    He  rejected  the  doctrine  of  three  divine  pei^ 


duces,  in  a  long  note  of  23  pages,  an  epit- 
ome of  MoshdnCa  history  of  Servetus. 
The  account  which  Schroeekh  gives  of  Ser- 
veius,  (Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reformat., 
vol.  y.,  p.  519,  £c.\  accords  in  general  with 
that  of  Motkeim,  as  abridged  b^  Von  Einem. 
From  both  these,  the  following  sketch  is 
made. 

He  was  bom  at  Villa  Nuera,  in  Aragon, 
A.D.  1509.  His  fathei'  was  a  lawyer,  and 
aont  him  to  Toulouse  to  study  law.  But 
he  preferred  literature  and  theology.  He- 
brew, Greek,  the  fathers,  the  Bible,  and  the 
writings  of  the  Reformers,  seemed  to  have 
•DgagM  hit  chief  attention.    On  his  retain 


sons ;  denied  the  eternal  generation  of  the 
Son ;  and  admitted  no  eternity  of  the  ^n, 
except  in  the  purpose  of  God.  OScolaniMr 
dius  atcemptea  in  vain  to  bring  him  to  other 
views ;  and  he  laid  his  case  before  ZwingU^ 
Bucer,  Capito^  and  BuUinger;  who  all  con- 
sidered bira  a  gfoss  heretic.  He  left  Basle, 
determined  to  publish  his  projected  work. 
It  was  printed  at  Hagenau,  in  1531 ;  and, 
at  once,  was  every  where  condemned.  Qhiji- 
tena  laid  it  before  the  emperor,  who  ordered 
it  to  be  suppressed.  Servetus  was  assafled 
by  bis  best  friends,  wherever  be  went,  and 
was  pressed  to  abandon  his  eirors.  He 
therefore  wrote  his  Dialogues,  which  h» 
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§  f  .  Servetus  had  devised  a  strange  system  of  religion ;  a  great  part  of 
which  was  intimately  connected  with  his  notions  of  the  nature  of  things. 


printed  in  1532.  He  there  condemned  his 
former  book,  as  a  javenile  and  ill-reasoned 
performance  ;  yet  brought  forward  subsun- 
tially  the  same  doctrines,  and  urged  them 
with  all  his  powers  of  logic  and  satire.  In 
1633,  he  went  to  Italy,  and  travelled  in 
France.  He  studied  a  while  at  Paris ;  then 
went  to  Orleans;  and  thence  to  Lyons, 
where  he  resided  two  years,  as  a  superin- 
tendent of  the  press ;  held  a  correspondence 
with  Co/vtn,  and  began  to  write  his  great 
theological  work.  In  1537,  he  went  acain 
to  Paris,  became  a  master  of  arts,  and  lec- 
tured on  mathematics  and  astronomy.  He 
also  devoted  a  year  to  the  study  of  physic ; 
and  now  commenced  medical  writer  and 
physician ;  yet  continued  to  labour  on  his 
Restoration  of  Christianity.  But  soon  he 
got  into  collision  with  the  medical  fraternity, 
and  had  to  leave  Paris.  In  1538^  he  went 
to  Lyons,  thence  to  Avignon,  antf  thence  to 
Charlieu,  where  he  resided  as  a  physician 
till  1540.  He  next  went  again  to  Lyons, 
and  soon  after  to  Vienne,  where  he  resided 
twelve  years,  as  a  physician,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  archbishop  and  the  clergy,  to 
whom  he  rendered  himself  quite  acceptable. 
During  this  time,  though  still  labouring  se- 
cretly upon  his  Restoration  of  Christianity, 
be  professed  to  be  a  sound  Catholic,  and 
passed  currently  for  one.  He  also  re-edited 
Ptolemy*s  geography,  with  corrections  and 
notes;  and  published  notes  on  Fagnin^t 
Latin  Bible,  the  chief  object  of  which  was, 
to  show  that  all  the  Old  Testament  prophe- 
cies, which  were  commonly  applied  to  Christ, 
had  a  previous  and  literal  fulfilment  in  events 
prior  to  his  advent,  and  only  an  allegorical 
^>pUcation  to  him.  At  length  he  determined 
to  print  his  favourite  work  on  theoloflry*  It 
was  worked  off,  in  a  retired  house  in  Vienne, 
by  his  friends ;  and  ho  himself  corrected  the 
press.  It  was  finished  in  January,  1553; 
and  bore  on  its  title-page  only  the  initials  of 
Us  name,  M.  S.  V.  (Michael  Senretns  Villa- 
noranas).  Parcels  of  the  book  were  sent  to 
Lyons,  to  Frankfort,  and  elsewhere.  A  few 
copies  reached  Geueva;  and  Calvin  was 
one  of  the  first  who  read  it.  Near  the  end 
of  February,  one  Trie^  a  young  French  Prot* 
•stant  residing  at  Geneva,  wrote  to  his  Cath- 
olic friend  at  Xyons,  who  laboured  hard  to 
convert  him  to  popery,  taxing  the  Catholics 
of  Lyons  with  haroouring  Servetus,  the  im- 
pious author  of  this  new  book  which  excited 
such  universal  abhorrence.  This  letter  fint 
awakened  suspicion  at  Vienne,  that  Servetm 
was  the  author  of  it.  A  process  before  the 
Inquisition  was  commenced  against  him; 

Vol.  IIL-Ff 


but  the  proof  was  deemed  insufficient.  The 
court  however  prosecuted  the  matter  with 
zeal,  and  obtained  more  and  more  evidence 
against  him.  ServehUj  at  length,  foreseeing 
the  probable  result,  took  to  flight.  The 
court  still  proceeded,  till  they  deemed  the 
evidence  sufficient,  and  then  condemned  hhn 
in  his  absence.  Servetus  fled  to  Geneva ; 
and  there  lay  concealed  four  weeks,  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  proceed  to  Italy  and 
Naples.  Just  as  he  was  getting  into  a  boat 
to  depart,  he  was  discovered  by  Calvin  him- 
self; who  gave  notice  immediately  to  the 
government,  and  they  apprehended  him. 
Nicholas  dc  la  Fontaine^  Calvin^s  secretary, 
took  the  part  of  an  accuser ;  and  Calvin  him- 
self is  supppsed  to  have  framed  the  38  arti- 
cles of  charge.  They  were  taken  from  his 
writings,  especially  his  last  work ;  and  rela- 
ted to  his  views  of  the  Trinity  and  infant 
baptism ;  his  taxing  Moses  with  falsely  rep- 
resenting the  land  of  Canaan  as  very  fertile ; 
his  perverting  the  prophecies  concerning 
Christ ;  and  several  other  points  of  less  im- 
portance. In  the  first  bearing,  Servetus  ac- 
knowledged himself' the  author  of  the  books 
whence  the  charges  were  drawn ;  but  either 
explained  away,  or  justified,  the  articles  al- 
leged ;  and  La  Fontaine  was  unable  to  meet 
his  aiguments.  In  the  second  hearing,  Cal- 
vin was  present ;  and  he  exposed  the  ev»- 
sive  pleas  of  the  criminal.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  council  of  Geneva  wrote  to  the  au- 
thorities of  Vienne,  informing  them  of  the 
arrest  of  Servetus,  and  inquiring  respecting 
the  proceeding  against  him  at  Vienne.  The 
governor  of  we  castle  of  Vienne  came  to 
Geneva,  exhibited  a  copy  of  the  sentence 
passed  upon  Servetus,  and  requested  that 
the  prisoner  might  be  delivered  up  to  him, 
to  be  conveyed  to  Vienne.  Servetus  was 
called  before  the  court,  and  with  tears  ei^ 
treated,  that  he  might  not  be  delivered  up ; 
but  that  he  miflht  he  tried  at  Geneva.  To 
gratify  his  wishes,  the  court  of  Geneva  re-. 
fused  to^ve  him  up,  and  proceeded  in  hit 
trial.  He  denied  the  competence  of  a  civU 
court  to  try  a  case  of  heresy :  but  his  obiee- 
tion  was  overruled.  He  also  appealed  to 
the  council  of  JMM) :  but  the  appeal  was  not 
admitted.  He  attempted  to  accuse  Cahm 
of  heresy ;  but  the  court  would  not  listen  to 
his  accusations.  He  objected,  that  Cahiim 
reigned  at  Geneva,  and  begged  to  have  his 
case  tried  by  the  other  cantons.  Aecoid- 
ingly  the  court  ordered  that  Calvin  should 
extract  objectionable  passages  from  SerM- 
tus*  books,  in  his  own  words ;  that  Servetus 
ahoold  sabjoin  snch  explanations  and  aigiip 
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which  were  also  strange  ;  nor  can  it  be  stated  fully  in  a  few  words.  He 
supnos».'d  in  general,  that  the  true  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  was  lost,  even 
before,  the  council  of  Nice;  and  indeed  that  it  was  never  taught,  with  suf- 
fu'ifMjt  cK;'iriicss  and  perspicuity ;  and  that  the  restitution  and  explanation 
of  it,  v.'M-e  divinely  committed  to  him.  As  respects  God  and  the  divine 
Trinity,  he  believed  in  general,  that  the  supreme  Being  before  the  founda- 
tion of  liie  world,  produced  in  himself  and  formed  two  personal  representa- 
tion.'^, economies,  dispositions,  dispensations,  or  modes  of  existence,  (for  he  did 
not  always  use  the  same  terms),  namely,  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit; 
by  which  he  might  both  make  known  his  will  to  mankind,  and  impart  to 
them  his  blessings.  That  the  Word  was  joined  to  the  man  Christ,  who 
was  by  the  etHcient  volition  of  God  born  of  the  virgin  Mary;  and  thatOQ 
this  account,  Christ  might  justly  be  called  G^d.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  ani- 
mates the  created  universe  ;  and  in  particular,  produces  holy  and  <iivine 
emotions  and  purposes  in  men.  That  after  the  destruction  of  this  worlds 
both  these  Economies  will  cease  to  be,  and  will  be  reabsorbed  in  God. 
Yet  this  doctrine  he  did  not  always  state  in  the  same  manner,  and  he  often 
uses  slippery  and  ambiguous  terms ;  so  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  as- 
certain his  rciil  meaning.  His  moral  principles  agreed  in  many  respects, 
with  the  opinions  of  the  Anabaptists :  with  whom  also  he  agreed  in  this, 
that  he  most  severely  condemned  the  baptism  of  infants, 

§  6.  This  projected  restoration  of  the  church,  of  which  Servetus  hoped 

died,  and  he  expired  at  the  end  of  half  an 
hour.  To  ihc  last,  he  maintained  the  cor- 
rcctucss  of  the  opinions  for  which  he  suffer- 
ed i  and  cried  repeatedly,  "  Jesus,  thou  Son 
of  the  eternal  God,  have  njercy  on  mo." — 
At  this  day,  all  agree,  that  Sereetus  ought 
not  to  hav^  been  put  to  death :  but  in  that 
age,  different  sentiments  prevailed.  The 
burning  of  heretics  was  then  almost  universal- 
ly approved  and  practised.  There  were  some, 
however,  especially  among  the  French  and 
Italian  Protestants,  whose  exposure  on  thif 
principle  to  be  themselves  put  to  death  by 
the  papists,  led  them  to  question  the  conect- 
ness  of  the  principle.  Calvi?i  therefore,  whc 
certainly  had  some  hand  in  the  death  of  iSer- 
vctus,  was  censured  by  a  few  Protestants ; 
while  the  great  body  of  them,  and  even  the 
mild  Melancthon,  fully  approved  hia  conduct. 
Some  of  the  moderns  have  unjustly  charged 
Cahin  with  being  actuated,  solely,  by  per- 
sonal enifrity  against  Servetus,  and  by  the 
natural  severity  of  his  disposition.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  have,  attempted  entirely  to 
exculpate  him,  and  to  attribute  his  conduct 
to  the  purest  motives.  He  doubtless  thought 
he  was  doing  right,  and  had  the  approbation 
of  his  own  conscience  ;  as  he  certainly  had 
of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  that  age,  who, 
as  occasion  was  presented,  pursued  tne  same 
course  themselves.  But  had  he  lived  i:.  our 
age,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  thought  and 
acted  differently.  See  Bcza^s  liife  of  Cal- 
vin, by  Sibson,  cd.  Philadelphia,  1836,  note 
c,  p.  156-204— Tr.] 


ments  as  he  saw  fit;  then  Calvin  to  reply, 
and  Serr^Jus  to  EiiFvvcr  ;  Lnd  the  whole  be 
transmitted  to  Bern,  Bai^lc,  Zurich,  and, 
SchalTiu»'i5cn,  for  llic  opinion  of  those  can- 
tons. This  was  accordintrly  done  The 
reply  from  all  the  cantons  was,  that  the  Ge- 
nevans were  in  duty  bound  to  restraia  the 
madness  n.id  wicUfdncss  of  Scrnetvs,  and 
to  prevrnt  h  ;n  uo:n  proparrating  his  errors 
in  future.  Bet  the  manner  in  which  this 
object  siiould  be  accomplished,  was  left  to 
the  dis»:r(  'icn  of  tne  court  of  Geneva.  The 
authorities  of  ]j:\^\r.  however,  intimated,  that 
a  perpetual  iinpri.-op.nicnt  might  be  sufficient. 
The  court  of  (j<,  iie\a,  now  unanimously,  con- 
demned Serve:  us  to  bo  burned  alive  the  day 
foUowiniT.  Cn'rm  ar.d  the  other  ministers 
of  Geneva  inttr/cdnil  fdr  a  milder  death: 
but  the  conrt  vsCMiki  not  yield.  Servetus 
was  itnmcd.itcly  i  i formed  of  his  sentence, 
and  was  greatly  oviroome.  The  next  day, 
October  27,  1533,  he  appeared  more  com- 
posed. Fnrcil  attended  ium  as  a  clergyman, 
and  urged  him  to  roiract ;  which  he  pertina- 
ciously, refused.  Ho  wa.s  conducted  to  the 
.  presence  of  the  court,  where  his  sentence 
was  prpnouiKicd  in  foriit.  He  begged  for  a 
cdmmutation  of  the  motto  of  death;  and 
FarcU  also  urged  the  same ;  but  the  court 
would  not  listen.  He  was  conducted  slowly 
to  the  place  of  execution,  permitted  and  even 
urged  to  address  the  people  ;  which  he  re- 
fused. At  length,  he  was  fastened  by  a 
chain'to  a  siako,  seated  on  a  block,  and  sur- 
rounded l)y  com'  lustiblcs.     The  fire  was  kin- 
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to  be  himself  the  author,  died  with  him.  For  notwithstanding  public  fame 
ascribed  to  him  many  disciples,  and  not  a  few  divines  of  that  age  profess- 
ed to  have  great  apprehensions  from  the  sect  of  Serveius ;  yet  it  may  be 
justly  doubted,  whether  he  left  behind  him  one  genuine  disciple.  Those 
who  are  called  Servctians  and  followers  of  the  doctrine  of  Serveius,  by  tlje 
writers  of  that  age,  differed  widely  from  Servctus  in  many  respects ;  and 
in  particular,  they  entertained  very  different  opinions  from  his,  respecting 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  Trinity.  Valentine  Geniilis  of  Naples,  whom 
the  government  of  Bern  put  to  death  in  1566,  did  not  hold  the  opinions 
of  Servctus,  an  many  writers  affirm  ;  but  held  Arian  sentiments,  and  madl3. 
the  Son  and  the  Floly  Spirit  to  be  inferior  to  the  Father. (9)  Not  much 
different  were  the  views  of  Matthew  Gribaldus,  a  jurist  of  Pavia ;  who  was 
removed  by  a  timely  death,  at  Geneva,  in  1566,  when  about  to  undergo  a 
capital  trial :  for  he  distributed  the  divine  nature  into  three  Eternal  Spir- 
its, dilfering  in  rank,  as  well  as  numcrically.(lO)  It  is  not  equally  certain 
what  was  the  criminal  error  of  Jo.^Paul  Alciat  a  Piedmontcsc,  and  of 
Sylvester  Tellius,  who  were  banished  from  Geneva  in  1559;  or  what,  that 
of  Paruta,  Leonardi,[ll)  and  others,  who  are  sometimes  numbered  among 
the  followers  of  Servetus :  yet  it  is  not  at  all  probable,  that  any  one  of 
these  regarded  Servctus  as  his  master.  Peter  Gonesius  who  is  said  to 
have  introduced  the  errors  of  Servetus  into  Poland,(12)  although  he  may 


(9)  Feter  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  article 
Gentilis ;  lorn,  ii.,  p.  1251.  Jac.  SporCs 
Histoire  de  Geneve,  livr.  iii.,  torn,  il,  p.  80, 
&c.  Christ.  5a77^'j  Bibliotheca  Anti-Trin- 
itar.,  p.  26.  ■  Lnmy^s  Histoiro  du  Socinian- 
isme,  pt.  ii.,  cap.  vi.,  p.  261.  Jo.  Conr, 
Fuslin^s  Reformations-Beytrage,  vol.  v.,  p. 
381,  &c.  [Gciiiilis  fled  his  country,  fronn 
religious  motive-^,  about  the  middle  of  the 
century  ;  and  settled  at  Geneva,  in  connex- 
ion with  the  Italian  society  there.  Here, 
with  others,  ho  uttered  anti-trinitarian  sen- 
timents ;  for  which  be  was  arraigned  iu 
1558,  subscribed  to  an  orthodox  confession  of 
faith,  and  promised  under  oath,  not  to  leave 
the  city  without  permission.  He  however, 
fled  clandestinely  ;  and  travelled  in  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Poland,  propaga- 
ting Arian  sentiments.  He  was  imprisoned 
at  Lyons,  and  at  Bern,  and  was  expelled 
from  Poland.  In  1566,  he  came  to  Hem  a 
second  time,  was  apprehended,  and  con- 
demned to  death,  for  having  obstinately  and 


lib.  ii.,  cap.  v.,  p.  96.  Concerning  Alciat 
in  particular,  see  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  torn,  i., 
p.  239.  Also,  SpoTiy  loc.  cit.,  torn,  ii.,  p. 
85,  86.  [This  Alciat  was  a  Milanese  gen- 
tleman, and  one  of  those  Italians  who  fled 
their  country,  to  join  the  Protestants ;  and 
who  afterwards  so  refined  upon  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity,  as  to  form  a  new,  party, 
equally  odious  to  Protestants  and  to  Cath- 
olics. Ahiat  had  been  a  soldier:  and  he 
commenced  his  innovations  at  Geneva;  in 
concert  with  a  physician  named  Blavdraia, 
and  a  lawyer  named  Gribavdy  -(in  Latin 
Gribaldus),  with  whom  became  associated 
Valentine  Geniilis.  The  precautions  taken 
against  them,  and  the  severe  ^ocedure 
against  Gentilis^  intimidated  the  others,  and 
induced  them  to  seek  another  residence. 
They  chose  Poland  ;  where  Blandrata  and 
Alciat  disseminilted  their  heresy  with  suf- 
ficient success.  They  allured  Gentilis  to 
come  and  join  them.  He  was  under  obli- 
gation to  Alciatj  at  whose  entreaty  the  bail-  . 


contrary  to  his  oath  assailed  the  doctrine  of,  iff  of  Gex  had  let  him  out  of  prison.     It  is 


the  Trinity.  See  Baylc^  loc.  cit.  Arctius^ 
a  Reformed  divine,  wrote  Historia  Val. 
Gentilis  justo  capitis  supplicio  BemiB  af- 
ffccti;  1617,  fol.— Tr.] 

(10)  Christ.  Sand's  Biblioth.  Anti-Trjn- 
itar.,  p.  17.  Iximy,  loc.  cit.,  pt.  i{.,  cap.  vii., 
p.  257,  (fee.  Span's  Histoire  de  Geneve, 
tome  ii.,  p.  85,  note.  Halter ^  in  the  Mu- 
seum Tigurinnm,  torn,  ii.,  p.  114. 

(11)  Of  these,  and  other  persons  of  this 
class,  see  jSowrf,  Lamy,  and  Stanislaus 
Lubieniecius,  Historia  Reformat.  Polonicop, 


said,  that  from  Poland  they  went  to  Morai- 
via.  Gentilis  was  beheaded  at  Bern,  Alciat 
retired  to  Dantzic,  and  there  died  in  the 
sentiments  of  Socinns.  He  wrote  two  let- 
ters to  Gregory  Pauly  in  1564  and  1565, 
in  which  he  maintains  thz^t  Qkrist  bad  no 
existence,  till  he  was  bom  of  Mary.  See 
Bayle,  loc.  cit.— Tr.] 

(12)  This  is  affirmed  by  many,  who  here 
follow  Wissowatius  and  Stan.  Lubienieeius, 
Historia  Reformat.  Polonicjp,  cap.  vi.,  p. 
Ill,  &c. ;  but  how  truly  it  is  affirmed,  mar- 
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have  taught  some  things  akin  to  theniy  yet  explained  the  most  sacred  mys«^ 
tery  of  the  divine  trinity,  in  a  very  different  manner  from  Servettts, 

§  7.  No  one  of  those  hitherto  named,  professed  that  form  of  religion 
which  is  properly  called  Socinian,  The  Socinian  writers,  generally,  trace 
the  origin  of  their  sect  to  Italy;  aod  refer  it  to  the  year  1546.  In  this 
year  they  tell  us,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Venice,  especially  at  Vicenza 
more  than  forty  men  eminent  no  less  for  genius  and  erudition  than  for 
their  love  of  truth,  oflen  assembled  together  in  secret ;  and  they  not  only 
consulted  on  a  general  reformation  in  religion,  but  undertook  more  espe- 
cially  to  refute  the  doctrines  that  Were  afterwards  publicly  rejected  by  the 
Socinian  sect.  They  add,  that  Ladius  SocinuSy  Alciatusj  Ockin,  ParutOy 
GerUilis  and  others,  stood  conspicuous  among  these  persons.  But  by  the 
imprudence  of  one  of  the  associates,  the  temerity  of  these  men  became 
known  ;  two  of  them  were  seized  and  put  to  death,  the  others  escaped,  and 
fled  into  Switzerland,  Germany,  Moravia,  and  other  countries.  Among 
these  exiles  was  Socinus,  who  after  various  wanderings,  passed  into  Poland 
in  1551,  and  again  in  1558,  and  there  disseminated  the  seeds  of  that 
scheme  of  doctrine,  which  he  and  his  associates  had  devised  in  their  own 
country,  and  which  subsequently  produced  abundant  fruits.(ld)  That  this 
whole  representation  is  a  fiction,  cannot  be  maintained :  yet  it  is  easily 
shown,  that  the  system  of  religion  which  bears  the  name  of  SocinuSf  was 
by  no  means  fabricated  in  those  meetings  at  Venice  and  Vicenza. (14) 

tionis  Polonicae,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  i.,  p.  38,  who 
says  he  derived  this  account  from  the  Com- 
mentaries  of  Budziniust  never  published, 
and  from  the  life  of  Laliu$  Socmus,  See 
also  Sam.  PrzipcovitUf  Vita  Socini ;  and 
others. 

(14)  The  late  Guttaw*  George  Zeltner, 
in  his  Historia  Crypto- Socinianismi  Altor- 
fini,  cap.  ii.,  ^  41,  note,  p.  321,  wished  to 
have  the  truth  of  this  story  more  accurately 
examined  by  the  4eamed.  Till  this  is  done, 
we  will  here  offer  a  few  remarks,  which  will 
perhaps  throw  some  light  on  Uie  subject. 
In  the  thing  itself,  in  my  judgment,  there  is 
nothing  incredible.  It  appears  from  many 
documents,  that  after  the  reformation  com- 
menced in  Germany,  many  persons  in  va- 
rious countries  subject  to  the  Romish  see. 
consulted  together  respecting  the  abolition 
of  superstition :  and  it  is  the  more  probable 
that  this  was  done  by  some  learned  men  in 


be  learned  from  Lubienieciut  himself,  who 
says  of  Gonesms :  "  He  brought  into  his 
country  the  doctrine  of  Servclus  concern- 
ing the  pre-eminence  of  the  Father ;  which 
he  did  pot  dissemble."  But  if  Goneaius 
taught  the  pre-emintnce  of  the  Father,  he 
differed  much  from  Servetusy  who  denied 
all  real  distinctions  in  the  divine  nature. 
As  to  the  opinions  of  GorusiuBy  see  Sand^ 
loc.  cit ,  p.  40,  from  whom  chiefly  Lamy 
borrow*  his  account;  Histoire  du  S6cin- 
ianisme,  t«me  ii.,  cap.  z.,  p.  278.  [This 
iGonetiut  was  of  Podlachia;  and  studied 
in  Saxony  and  Switzerland,  where  he  got 
v'boM  of  the  writings  of  Servetus.  On  bis 
; return  home,  he  became  intimate  with  some 
Anabaptists  in  Moravia:  and  in  the  year 
i556,  he  controverted  the  doctrine  of  the 
'  Trinity,  first  in  a  synod  of  the  Polish  Re- 
.  formed,  in  which  he  pronounced  it  a  fiction 
gendered  iu  the  human  brain.    Two  years 


afterwards,  be  also  rejected  infant  baptism,    the  Venetian  territory,  as  it  is  well  known 
He  likewise  epokp  contemptuously  of  civil    that,  *      ' 


authorities.     See  5.  F,  Lauterbach^s  Pol- 
,  nisch  Arianischen  Socinianismus. — Schl.} 

(13)  See  Chruiopher  Sand's  Biblioth. 
Anti-Trinitar.,  p.  18,  who  likewise  men- 
tions, (on  page  26)'some  writings  which 
are  said, — but  on  altogether  questionable 
authority, — to  have  been  published  hy  those 
Venetian  inve&tors  of  the  Socinian  system. 
Andrew  Witeotoatius,  Narratio,  quomodo 
in  Polonia  Reformati  ab  Unitariis  separati 
funt;  subjoined  to  Sand,  p.  209,  210. 
StanUlatulMUtnieduSt  Historia  refonna- 


in  that  age  there  were  living  among 
die  Venetians  t  considerable  number  of 
men  who  wished  well,  if  not  to  Lutktt 
himself,  yet  to  his  design  of  reforming  re 
li^ion  and  restoring  it  to  its  native  simpli^ 
city.  It  is  likewise  easy  to  believe,  that 
these*  consultations  were  mterrupted  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  satellites  of  Rome ;  and 
that  some  of  those  concerned  in  them,  were 
arrested  and  put  to  death ;  and  that  others 
saved  themselves  by  flight.  But  it  is  ver* 
doubtful,  nay  incredible,  that  all  4hose  per^ 
tons  were  at  thes«  consultaUoos,  who  are 
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^  8.  We  can  give  a  more  certain,  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
Socinian  principles  in  religion.  As  not  only  the  papists  but  also  the  Lu* 
therans  and  the  Swiss  were  every  where  watchful,  to  prevent  both  Anahapm 
tistSf  and  the  opposers  of  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  triune  God, 
from  gaining  any  where  a  permanent  habitation,  a  large  number  of  thia 
sort  of  people  retired  to  Poland,  anf^posing  that  a  nation  so  strongly  at- 
tached to  liberty  in  general,  would  not  disapprove  liberty  of  opinion  in  re- 
ligious matters.  Here  they  at  first  cautiously  disclosed  their  views,  being 
timid  and  doubtful,  what  would  be  the  issue.  Hence,  for  a  number  of 
years  they  lived  intermixed  with  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  who  had 
acquired  a  firm  establishment  in  Poland ;  nor  were  they  excluded  either 
from  their  communion  in  worship,  or  from  their  deliberative  bodies.     But 


reported  to  have  borne  a  part  in  them.  In- 
deed I  am  of  opinion,  that  many  of  those 
who  afterwards  obtained  celebrity  by  oppo- 
sing the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in 
the  Godhead,  are  rashly  placed  by  incom- 
petent judges  in  the  list  of  members  of  such 
a  Venetian  association,  because  they  have 
supposed,  that  ,this  was  the  parent  and  the 
cradle  of  the  whole  Unitarian  sect.  This 
at  least  I  certainly  know,  that  Ockin  must 
be  excluded  from  it.  For,  not  to  mention 
that  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  has  been 
justly  or  unjustly  ranked  among  Socinians, 
it  is  clear  from  Zaeh.  Boverius,  Annales 
Capucinorum,  and  from  other  unquestiona- 
ble testimonies,  that  he  left  Italy  and  re- 
moved to  Geneva,  as  early  as  the  year  1543. 
See  La  Guerre  Seraph ique  ou  THistoire 
des  perils,  qu*  a  courus  la  barbe  des  Cap- 
Bcins,  livr.  iii.,  p.  191,  216,  dec.  Respect- 
ing Lctlius  Socina*  himself,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  at  the  head  of  the  association  in 
question,  I  would  confidently  assert  the 
tame  as  of  Or Ain,  [namely,  that  be  is  un- 
justly placed  among  the  members  of  this 
association.]  For  who  can  believe,  that  a 
yobng  man  only  twenty«one  years  old,  (for 
toch  was  LttUus  at  that  time),  left  his  na- 
tire  country,  and  repaired  to  Venice  or 
Vicenza,  to  have  a  tree  discussion  with 
others  relative  to  the  general  interests  of 
religion ;  and  that  this  youth  had  such  in- 
fluence, as  to  obtain  the  first  rank  in  a  nu- 
merous Ix^y  of  men  distinguished  for  tal- 
•nt  and  learning  1  Besides,  from  the  life 
*f  Lalius^  and  from  other  testimonies,  it 
can  be  proved,  that  he  retired  fh>m  Italy, 
not  to  escape  impending  danger  to  his  life, 
but  for  the  sake  of  improvement,  and  to  ac- 
quire a  know  edge  of  the  truth  among  for- 
•tgn  nations.  He  certainly  returned  after- 
wards to  his  own  country;  and  in  i&51, 
resided  some  time  at  Sienna,  while  his  fa- 
ther resided  i>.t  Bologna.  See  his  letter  tl> 
BuUinger,  in  the  Museum  Helveticum,  torn. 
¥.,  p.  489,  dtc.  Who  can  suppose  the 
man  would  have  nndcftaken  such  a  jour- 


ney, if  but  a  few  years  previous  he  had 
with  difficulty  escaped  from  the  hands  of 
the  inquisitors  and  a  capital  punishment  t 

But,  supposing  all  the  rest  to  be  true, 
which  the  Socinians  tell  us  respecting  the 
members  and  the  character  of  tliis  Venetian 
association,  which  had  for  its  object  the  dis- 
robing our  Saviour  of  his  divine  nnajesty; 
yet  this  we  can  never  concede  to  them,  that 
the  Socinian  system  of  doctrine  was  invent- 
ed and  drawn  up  in  that  association.  It 
was  unquestionably  of  later  origin  ;  and  was 
long  under  the  correcting  and  improving 
hand  of  many  ingenious  men,  before  it  ac- 
quired its  complete  and  permanent  form. 
If  any  ono  wishes  for  proof  of  this,  let  him 
only  look  at  the  doctrines  and  reasonings 
of  some  of  those  who  are  said  to  have  been 
members  of  the  association  in  question, 
which  he  will  find  to  have  been  exceedingly 
diversified.  It  appears  from  many  facts  re- 
ported in  various  documents  concerning 
Laliuf  SoctntLs,  that  his  mind  had  not  yel 
become  established  in  any  definite  system 
of  religious  doctrine,  at  the  time  he  left 
Italy ;  and  that  he  spent  many  years,  sub- 
sequently to  that  period,  in  inquiring,  doubt- 
ing, eiaminifig,  and  discussing.  And  I 
could  almost  believe,  that  he  finally  died» 
still  hesitating  what  to  believe  on  various 
pK}ints..  Gribaldus  and  Aleiaty  of  whom  no- 
tice has  already  been  taken,  were  inclined 
to  Arian  views  ;  and  had  not  so  low  an 
opinion  of  our  Saviour,  as  the  Socinians 
had.  These  examples  fully  show,  that 
those  Italian  reformers  (if  they  really  exist- 
ed, which  I  here  assume,  but  do  not  affirm), 
had  come  to  no  fixed  conclusions ;  but  were 
dispersed,  and  compelled  to  go  into  exile, 
before  they  had  come  to  be  of  one  opinion 
on  poinU  of  the  highest  importance  in  reli- 
gion.-^This  account  of  the  origin  of  Socin- 
ianism.  which  many  inconsiderately  adopt* 
has  also  been  objected  to,  by  Jo.  Conr, 
Fiulin,  Reformatione-Boytrageo,  tom.  nL$ 
p.  327,  6ui. 
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after  acquiring  the  friendsliip  of  some  of  tlie  noble  and  opulent,  they  ven- 
tured to  act  more  couragcyously,  and  to  attack  openly  the  common  views 
of  Christians,  Hence  originated,  first,  violent  contests  with  the  Swiss  [or 
Reformed],  with  whom  they  were  principally  connected ;  the  issue  of  which 
at  last  was,  that  in  tlie  Synod  of  Petrikow,  A.D.  1565,  they  were  required 
to  secede,  and  to  form  themselves  into  a  separate  community.(15)  These 
founders  of  the  Socinian  sect,  were  commonly  called  Pinczoviansy  from  the 
town  [of  Pinczow]  where  the  leaders  of  the  sect  resided.  The  greatest 
part  of  these,  however,  professed  Arian  sentiments  respecting  the  divine 
nature  ;  representing  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  persons  begotten 
by  the  one  God  the  Father,  and  inferior  to  him.(16) 

§  9.  As  soon  as  the  UniUiriajis  became  separated  from  the  other  com- 
munities of  Christians  in  Poland,  they  had  to  conflict  with  many  difficul- 
ties,  both  internal  and  external.  Without,  they  were  oppressed,  both  by 
the  papists  and  by  the  Reformed  and  Lutherans :  within,  there  was  danger 
lest  the  feeble  flock  should  become  torn  by  factions.  For  they  had  not  yet 
agreed  uppn  any  common  formula  of  faith.  Some  continued  still  to  adhere 
to  Arian  views,  and  were  called  Famovians.{ll)  Others  chose  to  go  far- 
ther, and  to  ascribe  almost  nothing  to  Christ  but  the  prerogatives  of  an  am- 
bassador of  God.  The  worst  of  these  were  the  Budncians ;  who  main- 
tained, that  Christ  was  born  just  a^  all  other  men  are,  and  therefore  was 
unworthy  of  any  divine  worship  or  adoration. (18)  Nor  were  they  free 
from  auperstitious  persons,  who  wished  to  introduce  among  them  the  prac- 
tical, notions  of  the  Anabaptists  ;  namely,  a  community  of  goods,  a  univer- 
sal equality  in  rank  and  power,  and  other  things  of  the  like  nature. (19) 
From  these  troubles  however,  they  were  happily  soon  relieved,  by  the  per- 

(16)  Lamyt    Histoire  du  Socinianisme,  were  banished  the  realm.     Valentine  Gen- 

pt.  i.,  cap.  vi.,  vii.,  viii.,  4tc.,  p.  J6,  &c.  tilit  therefore,  retired  to  Switzerland;  and 

Jo.    Sloiensky  {Stoinii),  Epitome  originis  Jo.  Paul  Alciaty  to  Prussia.     Others  found 

Unitariorum  m  Polonia ;  in  Saiid,  p.  183,  concealed  retreats  with  sonr^e  of  the  nobles, 

4cc.    Geo.  Sekomann" 8  Testameniyim  ;  ibid.,  till  they  could  openly  appear  again  in  public. 

p.  194.     Andrew  Wissmratius,  de  ecpara-  Under  the  same  protection  and  patronage, 

tione  Unitariorum  a  Refonnatis ;  ibi<l.,  p.  they  at  lengih  obtained  churches,  schools, 

-21  If  212.     StanisL  Lubicniecivs,  Historia  and  printing  establishments  of  their  own.— 

reformat.  Polonice,  li'j.  ii.,  cap.  vi ,  &c.,  p.  Schl.] 

Ill,  &c. ;  cap.  viii.,  p.  144  ;  lib.  iii.,  cap.  i.,  (16)  This  will  readily  appear,  to  one  who 
p.  158,  &.C,  [Among  the  Polish  Antilrin-  shall  attentively  peruse  the  writers  just  quo- 
itarians  must  also  be  reckoned  the  French-  ted.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  all  who  then  bor^ 
man  Peler  Stalorius ;  who  came  to  Poland  the  name  of  Unitarian  Brethren,  did  not 
in  15.59,  and  was  rector  of  the  school  at  hold  precisely  the  same  opinion  respecting 
Pinczow.  To  the  same  party,  Gregory  the  divino  nature.  Some  of  the  principal 
Pauli  a  Pole,  aftei>vards  joined  himself,  doctors  among  them  were  inclined  towards 
He  had  taught  with  great  reputation,  in  the  those  views  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  after- 
Reformed  church  at  Cracow  ;  was  deposed  wards  were  the  common  views  of  the  So- 
on account  of  his  erroneous  opinions,  and  ciniau  sect :  but  the  greater  port  of  them 
then  openly  associated  himself  with  the  Uni-  agreed  with  the  Arians,  and  ofFirmed  that 
tarians.  The  Stancarian  controversy  con-  our  Saviour  was  produced  by  God  the  Fa- 
tribuied  most  to  the  discovery  of  the  error  ther  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but 
of  these  people  in  regard  to  tho  Trinity,  that  he  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  Father. 
For  many  synods  and  conferences  being  (17)  fConccrnina  these,  see  below,  ^  24 
held  on  that  controversy,  the  Unitarians  ex-  of  this  chapter,  p  242. —  Tr.] 
posed  themselves  in  them,  and  thus  awa-  (18)  Vita  Andr.  Wissowatii ;  subjoined 
Kened  the  zeal  of  believers  in  the  Trinity  to  to  Sand'x  Biblioih.  Anti-Trinitar.,  p.  226, 
oppose  them  in  the  debates.  In  the  years  and  Sand  himself,  on  Simon  Dudn»us,  p.  54. 
1664  and  1566,  appeared  the  first  royal  (19)  Lvbieniccius,  Historia  reformalionis 
edicts  against  the  UDitarians ;  by  which  they  Polonicei  lib.  iii    cap.  zii.,  p.  240. 
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Beverance  and  authority  of  certain  teachers ;  whose  plans  were  so  success- 
ful that  in  a  short  time  they  reduced  those  factions  to  narrow  limits,  estab- 
lished flourishing  churches  at  Cracow,  Lublin,  Pinczow,  Lucklavitz,  and 
especially  at  Smigla^  a  town  which  lay  in  the  territories  of  the  famous  An- 
drew  DudHh,{20)  and  in  many^  other  places  both  in  Poland  arid  in  Lithua- 
nia ;  and  moreover  obtained  license,  to  publish  books  in  two  different 
towns.(21)  These  privileges  were  crowned  by  John  Sienienitis  [Sienien- 
sky],  the  waiwode  of  Podolia ;  who  granted  them  a  residence  in  his  new 
town  of  Racovia  [Racow],  in  the  district  of  Sendomir,  which  he  built  in 
1569.(22)  After  obtaining  this  residence,  the  sect  which  was  dispersed 
iar  and  wide  among  their  enemies,  supposing  they  had  now  obtained  a 
fixed  and  permanent  location  for  their  religion,  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
this  place  [Racow]  the  established  centre  of  their  church  and  community. 
§  10.  The  first  care  of  the  leaders  of  their  church  after  they  saw  their 
affairs  in  this  settled  state,  was  to  translate  the  holy  scriptures  into  the 
Polish  language;  the  publication  of  which  took  place  in  1572.  They 
previously  had  a  Polish  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  they  had  made  in 
1565,  conjointly  with  the  Reformed,  to  whose  church  they  then  belonged. 
But  this,  after  they  were  ordered  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Rcform- 


'  (20)  See  Mart.  AdeWs  Historia  Arianis- 
mi  Smiglensis,  Dantzig,  1741 ,  8vo.  ["  This 
Dudilh,  who  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  eminent  men  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Buda,  in  the  year  1533 ; 
and  after  having  studied  in  the  mos)  famous 
universities,  and  travelled  through  almost 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,"  (visiting  Eng- 
land in  1554,  in  the  suite  of  Cardinal  Pole)^ 
**was  named  to  the  bishopric  of  Tinia,  by  the 
emperor  Ferdinand,  and  made  privy  coun- 
sellor to  that  prince.  Ho  had,  by  the  force 
of  his  genius  and  the  study  of  the  ancient 
orators,  acquired  such  a  masterly  and  irre- 
sistible eloquence,  that  in  all  public  delibera- 
tions he  carried  every  thing  before  him.  In 
the  council"  (of  Trent),  "  where  he  was  sent, 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  Hun- 
garian clergy,  he  spoke  with  such  energy 
against  several  abuses  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  particularly  against  the  celibacy  of  tlje 
clergy,  that  the  pope,  being  informed  thereof 
by  his  legates,  solicited  the  emperor  to  re- 
call him.  Ferdinand  complied  ;  but  having 
heard  Dudilh'a  report  of  wnat  passed  in  that 
famous  council,  he  approved  of  his  conduct, 
aod  rewarded  him  with  the  bishopric  of 
Chonat.  He  afterwards  married  a  maid  of 
honour  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  re- 
signed his  bishopric  ;  the  emperor,  howev- 
er«  still  continued  his  friend  and  protector. 
The  papal  excommunication  was  levelled  at 
his  head,  but  he  treated  it  with  contempt. 
Tired  of  the  fopperies  and  6U[)er8titions  of 
the  church  of  llome,  he  retired  to  Cracow, 
where  he  embraced  the  Protestant  religion 
publicly,  after  having  been  for  a  good  while 
jU Bflcrot  friend.    It  is  said,  thatne  showed 


some  inclination  towards  the  Socinian  sys- 
tem. Some  of  his  friends  deny  this  ;  others 
confess  it,  but  maintain  that  he  afterwards 
changed  his  sentiments  in  that  respect.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  several  branches 
of  philosophy  and  the  mathematics,  with 
the  sciences  of  physic,  history,  theology, 
and  the  civil  law.  He  was  such  an  entnu- 
siastical  admirer  of  Cicero^  that  he  copied 
over  three  times,  with  his  own  hand,  t^e 
whole  works  of  that  immortal  author.  He 
bad  something  majestic  in  his  figure,  and  in 
the  air  of  his  countenance.  His  life  was 
regular  and  virtuous,  his  manners  elegigic 
and  easy,  and  his  benevolence  warm  and  ex- 
tensive."— Macl.  See  Schroeckh,  Kirch- 
engesch.  seit  der  Reformat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  738, 
&c.,  and  Rees^  Cyclopaedia,  article  thidith. 

(21)  Sandi'a  Biblioth.  Anti-Tfinitar.,  p. 
201. 

(22)  Sandj  loc.  cit.,  p.  201.  Lubieme- 
cius,  loc.  cit.,  p.  239,  &c.  [Here  alt  the 
most  famous  Unitarians  were  established  as 
teachers :  here  they  set  up  in  1602,  a  school 
which  they  called  Athenm  Sarmaticie,  in 
which  the  number  of  students  often  exceed- 
ed 1000,  and  which  was  attended  even  by 
Catholics,  because  the  mode  of  teaching  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Jesuits,  and  no  one 
was  solicited  to  change  his  religion.  Here 
also  they  had,  next  to  that  at  Lublin  and  one 
in  Lithuania,  their  most  famous  printing  es- 
tablishment, first  the  Radeckish  and  then 
the  Sternackish,  till  the  year  1638,  from 
which  so  many  works  of  the  Unitarians 
were  issued. — Schl.} 
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edy  they  considered  not  well  suited  to  their  condition. (23)  In  the  next 
place,  they  drew  up  and  published  a  small  work,  containing  the  principal 
articles  of  their  religious  faith.  This  was  in  the  year  1574 ;  at  which 
time  the  first  Catechism  and  Confession  of  the  Unitarians  was  printed  at 
Cracow. (24)  The  system  of  religion  contained  in  this  book,  is  extremely 
(23)  Sec   Dav.'  Ringeliaube,   Ton    den    Fortgesetzten    niitzlichcn    AnmerckungeD 


Pohlniachen  Bibeln,  p.  90,  113,  142,  who 
gives  farther  information  respecting  Polish 
translations  of  the  Bible  by  Socinians. 

(24)  This  little  work,  from  which  alone 
the  character  of  the  Unitarian  theology  an- 
terior to  the  tiroes  of  Faustus  SocinuMt  can 
be  learned  with  certainty,  is  not  mentioned, 
■0  far  ss  I  know,  by  any  Unitarian  author, 
nor  by  any  one  who  has  either  written  their 
history  or  opposed  their  doctrine.  I  am 
ready  to  believe  tha^  the  Socinians  them- 
selves, afterwards,  when  they  had  acquired 
more  dexterity  and  power,  and  had  shaped 
their  theology  more  artificially,  wisely  took 


Yon  allerhand  Materien;  vol.  zzi.,  p.  758. 
The  preface,  composed  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  association,  begins  with  this  saluta- 
tion :  Omnibus  salotem  etemam  sitientibus, 
gratiam  et  pacem  ab  uno  illo  altissimo  Deo 
patre,  per  unigenitum  ejus  filium  Dominum 
nostrum,  Jesum  .Christum  crucifixum,  ez 
animo  precatur  C(Efu«  exiguu*  et  aJHctus  per 
Poloniam,  in  nomine  ejusdem  Jesu  Christt 
Nazareni  baptizatua.  Their  reasons  for 
writing  and  publishing  the  book,  are  thns 
stated;  namely,  the  reproaches,  which  in 
one .  place  and  another  are  cast  upon  the 
Anabaptists.     Hence  it  appears,  that  the 


care  to  have  the  copies  of  this  Confession  people  who  were  afterwards  called  Sonn' 

destroyed ;  lest  they  should  fall  under  the  ianSf  were  in  that  age  denominated  Ana- 

eharge  of  fickleness  and  of  abandoning  the  baptists :  nor  did  they  reject  this  appella- 

tenets  of  thctr  predecessors,  or  incur  the  tion,  but  tacitly  admitted  it.     The  remtin- 

charge  of  forsaking  thefr  ancient  simplicity,  der  of  the  short  preface  consists  of  entrea- 


which  is  apt  to  produce  divisions  and  parties. 
It  will  therefore  be  doing  service  to  the  his- 
tory of  Christian  doctrine,  to  describe  here 
summarily,  the  form  and  character  of  this 
first  Socinian  creed,  which  was  set  forth 
prior  to  the  Racovian  Catechism.  This 
very  rare  book  is  quite  a  small  one,  and 
bears  the  following  title :  Catechesis  et  Con- 
fessio  fidei  coetus  per  Poloniam  congregati 
in  nomine  Jesu  Christi  Domini  nostri  cru- 
cifixi  et  resuscitati.  Denterono.  vi.  Audi 
Israel,  Dominus  Deus  nostcr  Deus  unus  est. 
Johannis  Vllf.  dicit  Jesus:  Quem  vos  di- 
citis  vestrum  esse  Deum,  est  pater  mens. 
Typis  Alexandri  Turobini,  anno  nati  Jesu 
Christi.  filii  Dei  1574,  pp.  160,  I2mo.  That 
it  was  printed  at  Cracow,  appears  from  the 
clotfB  oS  the  preface,  which  is  dated  in  this 
city,  in  the  year  1 574,  post  Jesum  Christum 
natum.  The  Unitarians  then  had  a  print- 
ing-ofl^ce  at  Cracow,  which  was  soon  after 
removed  to  Racow.  The  Alexander  Turo- 
bimis,  who  is  said  to  be  the  printer,  is  called 
Turobinrzyck,  by  Christ.  Sand^  (Bibliolh. 
Anti-Trinitar.,  p.  51).  and  undoubtedly  de- 
rived his  name  from  his  native  place,  Turo- 
biny  in  the  district  of  Chelm  in  lied  Russia. 
That  the  author  of  the  book  was  the  noted 
George  Schomann.  has  been  proved  from 
Schomann's  Testamentum,  published  by 
Sandy  and  from  other  documents,  by  Jo. 
Adam  Mailer ;  who  gives  a  particular  ac- 
count of  Schomann^  in  his  Essay,  de  Unita- 
riorum  Catcchcsi  et  Confcssione  omnium 
prima,  written  since  my  remarks  on  the  sub- 
)ect ;  and  which  is  printed  in  Bartholomew's 


ties  to  the  readers,  to  regard  the  whole  as 
written  in  good  faith,  to  read  and  judge  for 
themselves,  and^  forsaking  the  doctrine  of 
Babylon,  and  the  conduct  and  conversation 
of  Sodom,  to  take  refuge  in  the  ark  of  Noah  ; 
i.  e.,  among  the  unitarians.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  book,  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  reduced  to  six  heads : 
I.  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ ; — II.  of  justifi- 
cation;— III.  of  discipline ; — IV.  of  prayer; 
— V.  of  baptism ; — VI.  of  the  Lara's  sup- 
per. And  these  six  topics  are  then  ex- 
plained successrvely,  by  first  giving  a  lon£ 
and  full  ehsw^er  or  exposition  of  each  ;  and 
then  dividing  them  into  subordinate  ques- 
tions or  members,  and  subjoining  answers 
with  scripture  proofs  annexed,  ft  is  mani- 
fest even  from  this  performance,  that  the 
infancy  of  the  Socinian  theology  was  vciy 
feeble  and  imbecile  ;  that  its  teachers  were 
not  distinguished  for  a  deep  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  divine  things ;  and  that  they 
imbued  their  fiocks  with  only  a  few  and 
very  simple  precepts.  In  their  description 
of  God,  which  comes  first  in  order,  the  au- 
thors at  once  let  out  iheif  views  concerning 
Jesus  Christ ;  for  they  inculcate  that  he,  to- 

f ether  with  all  creatures,  is  subject  to  God. 
t  is  also  noticeable,  that  they  make  no 
mention  of  God's  infinity,  his  omniscience, 
his  immensity,  his  eternity,  his  omnipotence, 
his  omnipresence,  his  perfect  simplicity,  and 
the  other  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
which  arc  above  human  comprehension  ;  but 
merely  exalt  God  for  his  wisdom,  bis  im- 
mortality, his  goo<!ncsLs,  and  his  supreme 
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simple,  and  free  from  all  subtiltie9 :  yet  it  bears  altogether  a  Socinian  as- 
pect, ia  regard  {o  the  points  most  essential  to  that  system.     Nor  will  this 

dominion  over  all  things.     It  would  seem    the  edification  of  our  neighhuurs.^c)     As 
therefore,  that  the  leaders  of  the  coonmanity,     they  make  justification  to  consist  in  a  great 

even  then,  believed  that  nothing  is  to  bo  ad-     •"'* '"  "  —'•'—«—*••—  -'  -i—  »•*■-   —  -•- 

mitted  in  theology,  which  human  reason 
cannot  fully  comprehend  and  understand. 
Their  erroneous  views  of  our  Saviour,  are 
thus  expressed :  Our  mediator  with  God,  is 
a  fnatif  who  was  anciently  promised  to  the 
fathers  by  the  prophetSf  and  in  these  latter 


measure  in  a  reformation  of  the  life,  so  in 
the  explanation  of  this  general  account,  they 
introduce  a  part  of  their  doctrine  of  morals ; 
which  is  contained  in  a  very  few  preceptt, 
and  those  expressed  almost  wholly  in  the 
words  of  the  sciriptures.  Their  system  of 
morality  has  these  peculiarities,  that  it  for- 


days  was  bom  of  the  seed  of  David,  whom  bids  taking  an  oathy  and  the  repelling  ofm- 

God  the  Father  hath  made  Lord  and  Christy  juries.     They  define  ecclesiastical  discipline 

that  is,  the  most  perfect  prophet,  the  most  thus  i  It  is  the  frequent  reminding  inahidr 

holy  priest,  and  the  most  invincible  king,  by  uals  of  their  duty ;  and  the  admonition  of 

tohom  he  created  the  new  world,  (for  those  such  as  sin  agairut  God  or  their  neighbourt 

declarations  of  the  sacred  volume,  which  rep-  first  privately,  and  then  also  publicly  before 

zesent  the  whole  material  universe  as  ere-  the  whole  assembly ;  and  finally,  the  rejection 


ated  by  our  Saviour,  they  maintain,  as  the 
Socinians  do,  to  be  figurative ;  and  under- 
stand them  to  refer  to  the  restoration  of 
mankind ;  so  that  they  may  not  be  compel- 
led anwillingly  to  admit  his  divine  power 
and  glory),  restored  all  things,  reconciled 
them  to  himself,  made  peace^  and  bestowed 
€iemal  life  upon  his  elect :  to  the  end  that, 
next  to  the  most  high  God,  we  should  believe 
in  him,  adore  him,  pray  to  him,  imilate  him 
according  to  our  ability,  and  find  rest  to  our 
souls  in  Aim. (a)    Although  they  here  call 


of  the  pertinacious  from  the  comjnurdon  ef 
saints,  that  so  being  ashamed  they  may  re- 
pent, or  if  they  tnU  not  repent,  may  be 
damned  eterruiltyX^)  Their  explanation  of 
this  point,  shows  how  incomplete  and  im- 
perfect were  their  ideas  on  the  subject.  For 
they  first  treat  of  the  government  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  of  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligidn,  whom  they  divide  intc  bishops,  deacons^ 
eUers  or  presbyters,  and  widows :  they  next 
enumerate  the  duties  of  husbands  and  wives, 
the  aged  and  the  young,  parents  and  chil- 


Jesus  Christ  the  most  holy  pnest^  which    dren,  servants  and  masters,  citizens  towards 


they  afterwards  confirm  with  passages  of 
aciiptiire,  yet  they  no  where*explain  the  na- 
ture of  that  priesthood  which  they  ascribe 
to  him.  The  Holy  Spirit,  they  most  ex- 
plicitly declare,  not  to  be  a  divine  person, 
mxA  they  represent  him  as  a  divine  power  or 
oneigy:  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  power  of 
God,  the  fulness  of  which  God  the  Father 
Jkath  bestowed  on  his  only  begotten  SoUy  our 
Lord;  that  we  being  adopted,  might  receive 
of  his  fulness, {b)  Their  opinion  of  y«*/t^ 
cation  is  thus  expressed  :  Justification  is  the 
remission  of  all  our  past  sins,  from  mere 
grace,  through  our  Lard  Jesus  Christ, 
without  our  works  and  merits,  in  a  lively 


maffistrates,  the  rich  and  the  poor:  and 
lastly,  they  treat  of  admonishing  dinners  firsts 
and  then  depriving  them  of  communion  if 
they  will  not  reform.  Respecting  prayer^ 
their  precepts  are  in  general  sound  and  good. 
But  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  they  diflfer 
from  other  Christians  in  this,  that  they  make 
it  to  consist  in  immersion  and  emersion,  and 
allow  it  to  be  administered  only  to  adults. 
Baptism,  say  they,  is  the  immersion  in  wa* 
ter,  and  the  emersion,  of  a  person  who'  be- 
lieves the  gospel  and  exercises  repentance, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  Son-  and 
Holy  Spirit,  or  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
whereby  he  vublicly  professes,  that  by  the 


faith ;  and  the  unhesitating  expectation  of    grace  of  Goa  the  Father,  he  has  been  toash- 

'    ed  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  by  the  aid  of  (he 


eternal  life;  and  a  real,  not  a  feigned 
amendment  of  life,  by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  to  the  glory  of  God  our  Father,  and 

(a)  Est  homo,  mediator  noster  spud  Deum,  palri- 
bOB  ollm  per  propheias  proinissua  et  sltimiM  tandem 
Cemporibus  ex  paviditt  semine  natus,  quern  Deas 
polar  fecit  Domiiium  et  ChrUf  um.  hoc  ent,  perfeciis- 
■Imum  propheiam.  sanctksvtmum  sacerdoiem,  Invi^ 
tiasimam  rcfcom.  per  quern  novum  mundom  creatrit, 
omnia  remaiintTtt,  eecum  roeoncUiavit,  pacifl  avU, 
ct  vitam  aternom  electin  euis  donavit ;  ur  In  lllnm, 
po«t  Deum  altfMhnum.  credamun,  ilium  alloremus, 
lDToe«>mttM,  audiamufl,  pro  modulo  noetro  imiiemur, 
ct  in  Ulo  requiem  aiiimabtui  nontrts  InTeniamus. 

(b)  Hnlniue  minciua  ei»i  virtufi  Del.cuju-iptenitQ- 
dlnem  di^it  Deun  paier  Alio  sno  unlgentto.  Domino 
noairo,  ui  no*  adopiivi  «x  plenUadloe  ejjus  aeeiper- 

*  Vol.  III.— G  o 


Holy  Spirit,  from  all  his  sins ;  so  that,  being 
ingrafted  into  the  body  of  Christ,  he  may 

(c)  Justlfleatio  e«t  ex  mera  gratia,  per  Dominum 
nontrum  Jesum  Cnrietum.  nine  0})erihiM  et  meritia 
nostris,  omninm  prtbtcritorum  pecrainnim  nontro- 
rnm  In  viva  flde  remfiwto.  virfi>qne  letcrno)  indubita- 
taexpectaiio.  et  auxilio  spiritiiN  Dei  vine  nostra  noa 
•imtilHta,  Med  vera  correctio.  art  gloriam  Del  patiis 
et  sdiflratinnem  proximoriim  no'sirorum. 

(d)  Dlfldplina  eccleniHsiicn  K.st  offlcii  ainirnloriini 
fVequeua  einnmemonitio.  et  p*  rcHntium  rontre  De- 
um vel  prnximum  primutn  (irivata.  ileinde  etlam 
publiea,  coram  toto  cccin,  rnmnioncflirfio,  deniqna 
pertiiiacium  a  coinmunione  aaniiorum  8li«fnaiio,  ul 
pudore  sulAisi  eonvertaniur,  aui  si  id  nolim,  ale* 
numdamuenior. 
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surprise  us,  if  we  consider  that  the  papers  of  Ladius  Socinus,  (which  he 
undoubtedly  left  in  Poland),  were  in  the  hands  of  a  great  many  persons ; 
and  by  these,  the  Arians  who  had  formerly  had  the  upper  hand,  were  led 
JO  change  their  opinion  respecting  Jesus  ChnsU(2b)  The  name  Socinians 
was  not  yet  known.  Those  who  afterwards  bore  this  name,  were  then 
usually  called  by  the  Poles  Anahaptists ;  because  in  their  churches  they 
admitted  none  to  baptism  but  adults,  and  were  accustomed  to  rebaptize 
such  as  came  over  to  them  from  other  communities. (26) 

§  11.  The  affairs  of  the  TJnitarinns  assumed  a  new  aspect,  under  the 
dexterity  and  industry  of  Fauslus  Socimis ;  a  man  of  superior  genius,  of 
moderate  learning,  of  a  firm  and  resolute  spirit,  less  erudite  than  his  uncle 
Lalius,  but  more  bold  and  courageous.  When,  after  various  wanderings, 
he  first  arrived  among  the  Polish  Unitarians  in  J 579,  he  met  with  much 
trouble  and  opposition  from  very  many,  who  accounted  some  of  his  opin- 
ions wide  of  the  truth.  And  in  reality  the  religious  system  of  Faustus, 
(which  he  is  said  to  have  derived  from  the  papers  left  by  Lalius),  had 
much  less  simplicity  than  that  of  the  Unitarians,  Nevertheless,  by  his 
wealth,  his  eloquence,  his  abilities  as  a  writer,  the  pc^tronage  of  the  great, 
the  elegance  o^f  his  manners,  and  other  advantages  which  he  possessed,  he 
overcame  at  length  all  difl^culties,  and  by  seasonably  yielding  at  one  time, 

mortify  the  old  Adam,  and  he  transformed 
into  the  celestial  Adam,  in  the  firm  assu- 
rance of  eternal  life  after  the  rcsurriction  (e) 
Lastly,  concerning  the  Lord's  supper,  they 
give  such  a  representation,  as  a  Zwinglian 
would  readily  admit.  At  the  end  of  the 
book,  is  added,  CEconomia  Christiana,  seu 
pastorfltus  domcsticus  ;  that  is,  brief  instruc- 
tions, how  the  heads  of  families  should  pre- 
tence and  maintain  piety  and  the  fear  of 
God  in  their  houses  ;  and  containing  also 
fomis  of  prayers,  to  be  used  morning  and 
evening,  and  at  other  times.  The  copy  of 
this  Catcrhisnu  which  I  now  possess,  was 
presented  by  Martin  Chelm,  (whom  the 
Socinians  name  among  the. first  patrons  of 
their  church),  to  M.  Christopher  Heilig- 
meier,  in  the  year  1580  ;  as  appears  from  a 
long  inscription,  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
Chelm  there  promises  his  friend,  other 
writings  of  the  same  kind,  if  this  should  be 
received  cheerfully  and  kindly :  and  con- 
cludes with  these  words  of  St.  Paul ;  In- 


dam  fratrcs  didtcerunt,  Dei  filium  non  esse 
secundamTrinitatis  personam  patricoesscn- 
tialcm  et  coaiqualcm,  sed  homincin  Jesutn 
Christu!n,  ex  Spiritu  Sancto  conccplum,  ex 
virgino  Maria  natum,  crucifixum  et  resusci- 
taturo  :  a  quibus  nos  commoniti,  sacras  lit- 
teras  pcrscrutap,  pcrsuasi  sumus.  These 
words  most  clearly  show,  that  the  Pinczovi- 
ans,  (as  they  were  called),  before  they  separ- 
ated from  the  Reformed  in  1565,  professed 
to  believe  in  a  Trinity  of  some  sort,  and  did 
not  divest  Jesus  Christ  of  all  divinity.  For 
this  Schomann  was  a  doctor  of  great  author- 
ity among  them;  and  in  the  year  1665,  (as 
he  himself  informs  us),  at  the  convention  of 
Petricow,  he  contended  (pro  uno  Deo  patri) 
for  one  God  the  Father,  in  opposition  to  the 
Reformed,  who,  he  says,  (Deum  trinum  de- 
fcndebant),  maintained  a  threefold  God.  Yet 
in  the  following  year,  he,  with  others,  was 
induced  by  the  papers  of  Lalius  Sucinvs,  to 
60  alter  his  sentiments,  that  he  denied  Christ 
to  be  a  divine  person.  He  therefore,  with 
iirma  mundi  elegit  Dcus,  ut  fortia  confun-   .his  Pinczovian  flock,  before  this  time,  must 


dat. 

(25)  This  we  are  cleorly  taught,  by  George 
Schomann,  in  his  Testamenlum.  published 
by  Sand.  p.  194,  195.  Sub  id  fere  tempus 
(A.D.  15C6)  ex  rhapsodiis  Lalii  Socini  qui- 

(e)  BapihmiiH  est  hominis  F.vanpelio  credrntis. 
et  iWEniteiiiiam  «■  Piiiis,  in  nonilne  t'airis  oi  Filii  el 
SpiritUM  wincii,  vel  in  nomine  Jesn  C'liriBti.  in  nqnain 
Immcrsio  ei  einersio.  qua  puhlice  profiietur.  bo 
ffratia  l  ci  pniri«.  in  ^onuuinc  rtirisli,  opera  Spirl- 
ttis  sanni.  ah  nninihim  pcrcaiia  Bhluiiim  e.«»o.  ut  in 
corpus  ("liiiMJ  r  FtTiun,  ninrtifirct  ve'eri'm  Ai'tt- 
mum,  et  trarsformeturin  Adanniiin  ilium  coele-iiem, 
ceriUR,  oe  poNt  resurrect  ioiicm  const-quuiuroro  esse 
%itam  teiernam. 


necessarily  have  been,  not  a  Socinian,  but 
an  Arian. 

(26)  This  the  Unitarians  themselvM  at-' 
test,  in  the  Preface  to  their  Catechism,  as 
we  have  observed  above  :  and  it  is  confirmed 
by  the  anhor  of  the  Epistola  de  vita  Andr. 
"Wissowalii,  subjoined  to  Sandys  Biblioihcca. 
For  he  says,  (p.  226),  thai  his  sect  bore  the 
name  of  Arians  and  of  Anqbaplists ;  but 
that  the  other  Christians  in  Poland  were  all, 
promiscuously,  called  Chrzescians,  from 
Chzrestf  which  denotes  baptism. 
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and  contesting  M  another,  he  brought  the  whole  Unitarian  people  to  sur- 
render to  those  opinions  of  his  which  they  had  before  contemned,  and  to 
coalesce  and  become  one  community.  (27) 

§  12.  Through  his  influence  therefore,  the  ill-digested,  dubious,  and  un- 
polished religion  of  the  old  UnilarianSy  became  greatly  altered,  was  more 
ingeniously  stated,  and  more  artfully  and  dexterously  defended,(28^  Un- 
der the  guidance  of  so  spirited  and  respectable  a  leader,  the  company 
likewise,  which  before  was  a  little  feeble  flock,  rose  in  a  short  time  to  dis- 
tinction and  honour,  by  the  accession  to  it  of  great  numbers,  of  all  orders 
and  classes,  among  whom  were  many  persons  of  illustrious  birth,  of  opu- 
lence, influence,  eloquence,  and  learning.  Of  these,  some  helped  forward 
the  growing  church  by  their  wealth  and  influence,  and  others  by  their 
pens  and  their,  genius ;  and  they  boldly  resisted  the  enemies,  whom  the 
prosperity  of  the  community  every  where  called  forth.  The  Unitarian  re- 
ligion, thus  new  modelled  and  made  almost  a  new  system,  required  a  new 
Confession  of  faith  to  set  forth  its  principles.  Therefore,  laying  aside  the 
old  Catechism,  which  was  but  a  rude  and  ill-digestcd  work,  Socinus  himself 
drew  up  a  new  religious  summary ;  which  being  corrected  by  some,  and 
enlarged  by  others,  resulted  at  last  in  that  celebrated  work,  which  is  usually 
called  the  Racovian  Catechism,  and  which  is  accounted  the  common  creed 
of  the  whole  sect.  The  ship  seemed  now  to  havo  reached  the  port,  when 
James  a  Sienna  lord  of  Racow,  in  the  year  1600,  renounced  tlie  Reformed 
religion  and  came  over  to  this  sect,  and  two  years  afterwards  caused  a  fa- 
mous school,  intended  for  a  seminary  of  the  church,  to  be  established  in 
his  own  city  which  he  had  rendered  the  metropolis  of  the  Socinian  com- 
munity.(29) 

§  13.  In  the  year  1563,  the  doctrines  of  the  Socinians  were  carried 
from  Poland  into  the  neighbouring  Transylvania,  by  means  especially  of 
George  Blandrata ;  whose  exquisite  skill  in  the  medical  art  induced  John 
Sigismund  at  that  time  prince  of  Transylvania,  to  send  for  him,  and  make 


(27)  See  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  article  So- 
cinus, torn,  iv.,  p.  2741.  Sand's  Biblioth. 
Anti-Trinitar.,  p.  64.  Sam.  PrzypcopiuSy 
Vita  Socini ;  preBxed  to  his  works.  Lamy^ 
Histoire  du  Socinianisme,  pt.  i.,  cap.  xxiv., 
p.  101.  &.C.  ;  pt.  ii.,  cap.  xxii.,  p.  S75,  &c., 
and  many  oihcrs. 

(28)  It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  the  mod- 
em Unitarians  arc,  with  ^cat  propriety, 
called  Socinians.  For  the  glory  of  bringing 
their  sect  to  establishment  and  order,  (if  we 
may  use  the  word  tllory.  of  what  has  little 
glory  attached  to  it),  belonjfs  exclusively  to 
the  two  Sorini.  Lalius  indeed,  who  was 
naturally  timid,  died  in  the  bloom  of  life,  at 
Zurich  in  1562,  a  professed  member  of  the 
Reformed  church  ;  for  he  would  not,  hy  set- 
tint;  up  a  new  sect,  subvert  his  own  tran- 
quillity. And  there  are  probable  grounds 
for  supposing,  that  he  had  not  brought  to 
perfection  that  system  of  religion  which  he 
struck  out ;  and  that  he  died  in  a  state  of  nn- 
certamty  and  doubt,  respecting  many  points 
of  no  small  importance.  Yet  it  was  he,  who 
collected  iho  materials  which  FmLMtus  after- 


wards used ;  he  secretly  injected  scruples  into 
the  minds  of  many;  and,  by\he  arguments 
against  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour  which  he 
committed  to  paper,  he  induced  the  Ariansof 
Poland,  even  after  he  was  dead,  unhesitating- 
ly to  unite  themselves  with  those  who  main- 
tained Christ  to  1)0  only  a  man  on  a  level  with 
Adam,  that  is,  one  whom  GoG  created.  What 
Lalius  left  unfinished,  Favstus,  beyond  con- 
troversy, completed  and  put  to  use.  Yet  what 
part  he  received  from  his  uncle,  and  what  he 
added  of  his  own,  (for  he  certainly  added 
not  a  little),  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain. 
Because  only  a  few  of  the  writings  of  Lalius 
are  extant ;  and  of  those  of  which  he  ia  said 
to  bo  the  author,  some  ought  undoubtedly 
to  be  attributed  to  others.  This  however 
we  know,  from  the  testimony  of  Faustus 
himself,  that  what  he  taught  respecting  the 
person  of  Jesvs  Christ,  was  for  tho  most 
part  excogitated  by  Lalius. 

(29)  See  Wis.suirafws,  Narratio  dc  sepa- 
ratione  Unitariorum  a  Kefnrmatis,  p.  214. 
LubientcciuSf  Historia  reformat.  Poluilc^ 
lib  iii.,  cap.  lii.,  p.  240,  &c 
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him  his  own  physician.  For  this  Blandrain,  possessing. intelligence  and 
address,  and  especially  in  court  affairs^  with  the  aid  of  Francis  David 
whom  he  took  along  with  him,  did  not  cease  to  urge  the  prince  himself  as 
well  as  most  of  the  leading  men,  until  he  had  infected  the  whole  province 
with  his  sentiments,  and  had  procured  for  his  adherents  the  liberty  of  pub- 
licly professing  and  teaching  his  doctrines.  The  Batkori  indeed,  whom 
the  suflrages  of  the  nobles  afterwards  created  dukes  of  Transylvania, 
were  by  no  means  favourable  to  Socinian  principles ;  but  they  were,  utterly 
unable  to  suppress  the  numerous  and  powerful  sect. (30)  Nor  were  the 
lords  of  Transylvania  who  succeeded  the  Bathori,  able  to  effect  it.  Hence, 
to  the  present  time,  in  this  one  province,  the  Socinians,  by  virtue  of  the 
public  laws  and  of  certain  compacts,  enjoy  their  schools  and  houses  of 
worship  and  keep  up  their  public  meetings,  though  in  the  midst  of  contin^ 
ual  snares. (31)  About  the  same  time,  this  sect  attempted  to  occupy  a 
portion  of  Hungary,(32)  and  of  Austria. (33)  But  the  united  efforts  of 
the  papists  and  the  followers  of  the  Reformed  religion,  rendered  these  at- 
tempts  abortive. 

§14.  The  Socinians  having  obtained  a  stable  domicil  for  their  fortunes 
at  Kacow,  and  being  sustained  by  patrons  and  friends  of  great  authority 
and  talent,  began  zealously  to  seek  the  enlargement  of  their  church,  and 
the  propagation  of  their  religion  through  all  Europe.     Hence,  in  the  first 

Slace,  they  procured  a  large  number  of  books  to  be  composed  by  their 
rightest  geniuses,  some  explaining  and  defending  their  religious  princi- 
pies,  and  others  expounding,  or  rather  perverting  the  sacred  scriptures  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  their  sect ;  and  these  books,  they  printed  at  Ra- 
cow,  and  dispersed  every  where. (34)  In  the  next  place,  near  the  close  of 
the  century,  as  appears  incontrovertibly  from  many  documents,  they  sent 
their  emissaries  into  various  countries  to  make  proselytes  and  to  establish 
new  congregations.  But  these  envoys,  though  some  of  them  had  the  ad- 
vantages  of  a  noble  birth,  and  others  possessed  extensive  learning  and 
acuteness  in  reasoning.  Were  almost  every  where  unsuccessful.     A  small 

(30)  See  Sand's  Biblioth.  Anti-Trinitar.,  Francis  David  went  to  far  as  to  oppose  the 

p.  28  and  55.     Paul  Debrezenius^  Hinionh,  offering  of  prayer  to  Christ.    To  reduce  him, 

ecclesias  reformata?  in  Hungaria.  p.  147,  &c.  BlandraJa  called  Faustus  Socinus  from  Ba- 

Mariin  Sckmeizel,  de  statu  ccclcsie  Luther-  sil,  in  1678 ;  and  he  so  persecuted  David^ 

an.  in  Transylvania,  p.  55.     Lamy,  Histoire  that  the  latter  was  condemned  in  1579,  to 

du  Socinanisme,  pt.  i.,  cap.  xiii.,  &c.,  p.  46,  perpetual  imprisonment ;  in  which  he  ended 

6lc.     Chr.  Aug.  Salig^s  Hist,  der  Augsburg,  his  days. — Schl."} 

Confession,  vol.  ii.,  book  vi.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  847,        (31)   Gustavus  Geo.  Zelivtr^s  Historia 

&c.     [In  the  year  1568,  the  Unitarians  held  Crypto- Socinianismi  Altorfini,    cap.  ii.,  p. 

a  disputation  with  the  Trinitarians  at  Weis-  357,  359.     [See  also  Dr.  Walch's  Neueste 

enburg  (in  Transylvania),  which  was  con-  Religionsgesch.,  vol.  ▼.,  No.  8. — Sehl,] 
tinuedtothetenthday;  and  of  which,  George         (32)  Debrezenita^  Historia  ecclesis  le- 

Blandratdj  there  and  in  the  same  year,  pub-  form,  in  Hnngaria,  p.  169,  <S;c. 
lished  his  Brcvis  enarratio  disputationis  Al-        (33)  Henry  Spondanus,  Continuatio  An- 

bann :  and  Casper  Hell  did  the  same,  at  nalium  Baronii,  ad  ann.  1568,  No.  zxiv^.,  p. 

Clausenburg,  in  the  name  of  tlie  Reformed.  7(H. 

At  t|ie  close  of  the  debate,  thd  Unitarians        (34)  A  considerable  part  of  these  books 

obtained  from  the  nobles  who  had  been  on  the  was  edited  in  the  collection,  entitled  Biblio- 

•pot,  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  tlie  Evan-  theca  Fratrum    Polonorum,    printed   A.D. 

gelical.     They  also' got  possession. of  theca-  1656,  in  6  vols.  fol.     The  collection  indeed 

Uiedral  church  of  Clausenburg ;    filled  the  leaves  out  many  of  the  productions  of  the 

offices  of  instruction  in  the  schools  with  Uni-  first  founders  of  the  sect ;  yet  it  is  quite  suf- 

terians ;  and  controlled  all  things  according  cient  to  acqtiaint  us  with  the  genius  and 

tb  their  pleasure.    Under  Stephen  Baikon,  chatteter  of  the  sect 
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company  of  Socinians  existed  in  obscurity  at  Dantzic,  for  a  time  ;  but  it 
seems  gradually  to  have  disappeared  with  this  century. (35)  In  Holland, 
iSrst  Erasmus  Johannes  [or  Jansen],{S6)  and  after>Vards  Andrew  Voidotma 
and  Christopher  Ostorodi^  great  pillars  of  the  sect,  laboured  to  gain  disci- 

Eles  and  followers :  nor  were  they  wholly  without  success.  But  the  vigi- 
mce  of  the  theologians  and  the  magistrates,  prevented  their  acquiring 
strength  and  establishing  associations.  (37)  Nor  did  the  Socinians  find  the 
Britons  more  accommodating.  In  Germany,  Adam  Neuser  and  some 
others,  at  the  time  when  the  prospects  of  the  Unitarians  were  dark  and 
dubious  in  Poland,  entering  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Transylvanians, 
contaminated  the  PaTatinate  with  the  errors  of  this  sect :  but  the  mischiev- 
ous design  was  seasonably  detected  and  frustrated.  Neuser  then  retired 
among  the  Turks,  and  enlisted  among  the  Janizaries  at  Constantinople. (38) 
§  15.  Although  the  Socinians  profess  to  believe  that  all  knowledge  of 
divine  things  must  be  derived  from  the  sacred  books  of  Christians,  ylt  in 
reality  they  hold,  that  the  sense  of  the  divine  volume  must  be  estimated 
and  explained  in  conformity  with  the  dictates  of  right  reason :  and  of 
course  they  subject  religious  truth  in  some  measure,  to  the  empire  of  rea- 
son. For  they  intimate,  sometimes  tacitly  and  sometimes  expressly,  that 
the  inspired  writers  frequently  slipped,  through  defects  both  of  memory 
and  of  capacity ;  that  they  express  the  conceptions  of  their  minds,  in  Ian- 
jguage  that  is  not  sufficiently  clear  and  explicit ;  that  they  obscure  plain 
subjects,  by  Asiatic  phraseology,  that  is,  by  inflated  and  extravagant  expres- 
sions ;  and  therefore  they  must  be  made  intelligible,  by  the  aid  of  reason 
and  sagacity.  From  such  propositions,  any  person  of  tolerable  under- 
standing, would  readily  infer  that  in  general,  the  history  of  the  Jews  and 
of  our  Saviour,  may  be  learned  from  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments ;  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  truth  generally  of 
this  history;  but  that  the  doctrines  which  are  set  forth  in  these  books, 
must  bo  so  understood  and  explained,  as  not  to  appear  contrary  to  the 
common  apprehensions  of  men  or  to  human  reason.  The  divinely-in- 
spired  books,  therefore,  do  not  declare  what  views  we  should  have  con- 
cerning  God  and  his  counsels  ;  but  human  sagacity  it  is,  that  points  out  to 
us  what  system  of  religion  we  are  to  search  for  in  the  scriptures. 

§  16.  This  opinion  becomes  still  worse,  when  we  consider  what  this 
sect  understood  by  the  tenh  reason.  For  by  the  splendid  name  of  rig?it 
reason,  they  appear  to  mean  that  measure  of  intelligence,  or  that  power 
of  comprehending  and  understanding  things,  which  we<  derive  from  nature. 
And  hence  the  fundamental  maxim  of  the  whole  Socinian  theology,  is  this : 
Nothing  must  be  admitted  as  a  divine  doctrine,  but  what  the  human  mind 

(85)  OuMtamt  Geo,  ZeUner*9  Hiatoria  their  contents,  had  quietly  divided  them 

CiTpto-Sodnianiami  Altorfini,  p.  199,  note,  among  themselves  and   their   friends." — 

(36)  See  Sm^a  Biblioth.,  p.  87.  Mad.^ 

(87)  ZtUner,  loc.  cit.,  p.  31  and  178.        (38)  Bwreh.  GoUh.   Struve*s  Pfdlzische 

["  Brandt,  in  his  Hiatonr  of  the  Reformation  Kirchenhist,  ch.  ▼.,  sec.  53,  p.  814.     Henr. 

in  tlie  Netherlands,  tells  us,  thai  O^torodt  Aliing's  Historia  Ecdes.  Palatin.  in  Meigi'* 

and  Voidooiut  were  banished,  and  that  their  MonnmenU  Palatine,  p,  366,  dec  ,  337.    Ma- 

books  were  condemned  to  be  bnmed  publicly  fur.  Veysse  la  Crose^  Dissertations  Histor- 

by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.    Ac-  iqnes,  tome  i.,  p.  1 01, 1 27.     Compare  Bern, 

cordingly  the  pile  was  raised,  the  ezecntioner  Kaupach'^s  Presbyterologia  Austriaca,  p.  1 18, 

approached,  and  the  maltitnde  was  assem-  dec.,  where  he  treats  q\  John  Matthai,  who 

bled,  but  the  books  did  not  appear.    The  was  implicated  in  these  commotiona. 
magistimtes,  who  were  amoua  to  perase 
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can  fully  understand  and  comprehend:  and  whatever , the  holy  scriptures 
teachi  -conrcu'tiing  the  nature  of  God,  his  counsels  and  purposes,  and  the 
way  of  salvation,  must  be  filed  down  and  polished  by  art  and  reason,  till 
it  shall  agre(^  with  the  capacities  of  our  minds.(39)  Whoever  admits  this, 
miist  also  admit,  that  th(^re  may  be  as  many  religions  as  there  are  people. 
For  as  one  person  is  more  obtuse  than  another,  or  more  acute,  so  also 
what  13  plain  and  easy  of  comprehension  to  one,  another  will  complain  of 
as  abstruse  and  hard  to  be  understood.  Neither  do  the  Socinians  appear 
to  fear  this  consequence  very  greatly :  for  they  allow  their  people  to  ex- 
plain variously,  many  doctrines  of  the  greatest  importance,  provided  they 
entertain  no  doubts  respecting  the  general  credibility  of  the  history  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  hold  what  the  scriptures  inculcate  in  regard  to  morals  and 
conduct. 

§  17.  Proceeding  on  this  maxim,  the  Socinians  either  reject  or  bring  down 
to  thcjr  comprehension,  whatever  presents  any  difficulty  to  the  human  mind, 
in  the  doctrine  concerning  God,  and  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  or  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  man,  or  the  entire  plan'of  salvation  as  propo.sed  by 
the  inspired  writers,  or  concerning  the  doctrine  of  eternal  rewards  and 
punishments.  God  is  indeed  vastly  more  perfect  than  men  are,  yet  he  is 
not  altogether  unlike  them  :  by  that  power  with  which  he  controls  all  na- 
ture,  he  caused  Jesus  Christ,  an  extraordinary  man,  to  be  born  of  the  vir- 
gin Mory :  this  man  he  caught  up  to  heaven,  imbued  him  with  a  portion 
of  his  own  energy,  which  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  his  will ;  and  then  sent  him  back  to  this  world,  that  he  might 
promulgate  to  rhankind  a  new  rule  of  lij^^  more  perfect  tlian  the  old 
one,  and  might  evince  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  by  his  Hfe  and  his  death. 
Those  who  obey  the  voice  of  this  divine  teacher, — and  all  can  obey  it,  if 
they  are  so  disposed, — being  clad  in  other  bodies,  shall  hereafter  for  over 
inhabit  the  blessed  abode  where  God  resides  :  those  who  do  otherwise, 
being  consumed  by  exquisite  torments,  will  at  length  sink  into  entire  anni- 
hilation. These  few  propositions  contain  the  wiiole  system  of  Socinian 
theology,  when  divested  of  the  decorations  and  subtle  argumentations  of 
their  theolon^ians. 

§  18.  The  general  character  of  the  Socinian  theology,  requires  them  to 
limit  their  moral  precepts  entirely  to  external  duties  and  conduct.  For 
while  they  deny  on  the  one  hand,  that  men's  minds  are  purified  by  a  di- 
vine influence ;  and  on  the  other,  that  any  man  can  so  control  himself  as 
wholly  to  extinrruish  his  evil  propensities  and  passions ;  no  alternative  is 
left,  but  to  hold  Mm  tol)e  a  holy  man,  who  lives  agreeably  to  those  pre- 

(39)  [Dr.  Zciidrr,  in  his  condensed  View  maintains  that  Socinvs,  who  was  but  a  poor 
of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Fav.sivs  SociyiuSj  expositor,  took  prcat  liberties  with  the  scrip- 
(in  Hcnke's  Neucii  Ma^azin  fiir  Ileli;Hons-  tures,  and  in  realitv,  f:rffr/f.sf<i  upon  ibc  prin- 
philosophic,  <\c.,  vol.  iv.,  St.  ii..  p.  204,  dc.),  ciplo  htalcd  hy  Moshcim,  though  perhaps 
controverts  th;s  statement  of  Mosficim  ;  and  without  much  consciousness  of  it.  And  the 
maintains,  that  SociTius  aimed  to  base  his  subsequent  Socinians,  he  says,  proceeded 
doctrines  wholly  on  the  scriptures,  and  not  farther  and  farther,  till  they  at  last  discover- 
on  reason  as  a  liifjher  authority.  Sckroerkh,  ed  what  was  the  fundamental  principle  of 
in  his  Church  History  since  the  Reformation,  their  theolocy;  and  since  this  discovery, 
(vol.  v.,  p.  500,  Aic  ),  replies  to  Zicsler ;  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  it.  Hence  he 
while  he  admits  that  Sociiius  professed  to  concludes,  that  Mofkeim  is  quite  justifiable, 
regard  the  Bible  as  the  source  of  all  religious  in  making  such  a  Btate/nent  as  he  here  giiea 
truth,  and  no  where  expressly  allows  reason  -—TV.] 
to  have  dominion  over  revelation;  he  yet 
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cepts  of  the  divine  law  which  regulate  the  words  and  the  external  actions. 
Yet  in  staling  and  dcscrihing  the  duties  of  men,  they  were  obliged  to  be 
uncommonly  rigorous ;  because  they  maintained,  that  the  object  for  which 
God  sent  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world,  was,  to  promulgate  a  most  perfect 
law.  And  hence,  very  many  of  them  hold  it  unlawful,  to  resist  injuries, 
to  bear  arms,  to  take  oaths,  to  inflict  capital  punishments  on  malefactors, 
to  oppose  the  tyi*anny  of  civil  rulers,  to  acquire  wealth  by  honest  industry, 
and  the  like.  And  here  also  we  unexpectedly  meet  with  this  singularity, 
that  while  on  other  subjects  they  boldly  offer  the  greatest  violence  to  the 
language  of  the  sacred  writers,  in  order  to  obtain  support  for  their  doc^ 
trines ;  they  require,  that  whatever  is  found  in  the  scriptures  relating  to 
the  life  and  to  morals,  should  be  understood  and  construed  in  the  most 
simple  and  literal  manner. 

§  19.  The  Racovian  Catechism,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  only 
creed  of  the  sect  and  as  an  accurate  portrait  of  their  religion,  contains 
only  the  popular  system  of  doctrine,  not  that  which  their  leaders  and 
doctors  hold  impressed  on  their  minds.(40)  A  person  therefore,  who 
-wishes  to  know  the  grounds  and  the  sources  from  which  the  simple  state- 
monts  of  the  Catechism  originated,  must  read  and  examine  the  works  of 
their  theologians.  Besides,  the  Catechism  omits  many  doctrines  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  Socinians,  which  might  contribute  to  increase  the  odium 
under  which  the  sect  labours,  but  which  serve  to  lay  open  its  internal  char- 
acter and  state.  It  appears  therefore,  to  have  been  written  for  foreign, 
ers,  to  mitigate  their  indignation  against  the  sect,  rather  than  for  the  use 
of  Socinians  themselves.(41)  And  hence,  it  never  obtained  among  them 
the  authority  of  a  public  rule  of  faith ;  but  their  doctors  have  always  been 
at  full  liberty,  cither  to  alter  it,  or  to  exchange  it  for  another.  By  what 
rules  the  church  is  to  be  governed,  and  in  what  manner  public  religious 
worship  is  to  bo  celebrated,  their  doctors  have  not  taught  us  with  sufh-. 
cient  clearness  and  uniformity.  But  in  most  things,  they  appear  disposed  . 
to  follow  the  customs  of  the  Protestants. {A2) 

(40)  Jo.  Andr.  Schmidt  has  treated  ex-  tri  Jesu  Chrisli,  esse  ilium  verum  Deom 

pressly,  on  the  authors  and  the  history  of  this  Israelis,  &c.    Afterwards  John  Crcll  and  Jo. 

celebrated  book,  in  his  es^ay,  de  Catechcsi ,  Schlichting  revised  and  amended  it ;   and 

Racoviensi,   published  in  1707.     Add,  Jo.  after  their  death,  Andr.  \Vi.ssoicalius^  and 

Christ.  Kochcr^s  Bibliotheca  Theol.  Sym-  Stegmann  the  younjrcr,  published  it  in  1665. 

bol.,  p.  656,  &c.     The  very  learned  and  ve-  In  1680,  it  was  subjoined  to  CreWs  Ethica 

racious   Geo.  Lexois  (Edcr^  not'  long  since  Aristotelica,  as  an  Appendix,  in  order  to 

published  a  new  edition  of  it,  with  a  solid  procure  it  a  wider  circulation.     All  these 

confutation  annexed;    Frankf.   and    Lips.,  editions  were  in  4to.     In  the  year   1684, 

1739,  8vo.     [There  are  properly  two  Raco-  there  was  an  edition  in  8vo,  still  more  com- 

vian  Catechisms,  a  larger  and  a  smaller,  plete,  as  it  contained  the  notes  of  Martin 

The  writer  of  the  smaller,  was  Valentine  KuaruSf  Benedict  Wissmoalius  the  younger 

Smalcius,  who  drew  it  up  in  German,  and  and  of  one  not  named. — Sc/U."] 
first  published  it  in  1606.     It  is  entitled ;        (41)  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 

DerkleineCatechismuszurUebungderKin-  that  they  presented  a  Latin  copy  of  it  to 

der  in  dem  Christlicben  Gottesdienst  in  Rar-  James  I.  king  of  Great  Britain,  hut  a  Gei> 

kow,  1605.     The  larger  was  likewise  pub-  roan  copy  to  the  university  of  Wittembcrg. 

lished  in  German,  by  the  same  Smalcius,  [To  show  their  gratitude,  the  theologians  of 

in  1608  ;  but  Hicron.  Mascorovitu  translated  Wittemberg  allowed  a  feeble  confutation  of 

it  into  Latin  in  1609,  under  the  title :  Gate-  it  to  be  drawn  up  by  Frederic  Baldwin, 

cheais  ecclesiarum,  quae  in  regno  Polonise,  which  was   first  published   in  1619 ;   aud 

magno  ducatu  Lithuanis,  et  aliis  ad  istud  Jam««  I.  condemned  the  book  to  the  flames 

regnum  pertinentibus  provinciis,  affirmant  — ScA/.] 
neaunem  aUun:i,  prster  patrem  Domini  nos-        (42)  This  appean  from  Peter  MorscavimB 
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§  20.  Few  arc  unapprized,  that  the  first  originators  of  the  Sociniun 
scheme  possessed  fine  talents  and  much  erudition.  But  when  these  wore 
d^d  or  removed,  the  Unitarians  of  Poland  seem  to  have  had  but  little 
thirst  for  knowledge  and  intellectual  cultivation,  and  not  to  have  required 
their  teachers  to  be  men  of  acumen  and  well  instructed  in  literature 
and  the  arts.  They  however  adopted  other  views,  after  they  obtained 
liberty  to  open  schools  at  Racow  and  Lublin,  and  when  they  had  dis- 
covered, that  their  cause  could  not  possibly  be  upheld  without  defenders 
and  vindicators  in  no  respect  inferior  to  their  opposers.  Their  love  of 
learning  began  to  be  ardent,  from  about  the  time  that  Faustus  Socinus  un- 
dertook to  sustain  and  to  regulate  their  tottering  and  ill-arranged  church  ; 
and  not  a  few  persons,  eminent  for  their  learning  as  well  as  their  birth, 
were  to  be  found  among  them.  For  they  were  disposed  to  have  the 
study  of  eloquence  pursued,  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  literature  taught 
to  the  young,  and  philosophy  expounded  to  select  individuals.  The  Raco- 
vians,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  made  Aristotle  their  guide  in 
philosophy;  as  appears  from  Johii  CrelVs  Ethica,  and  from  other  monu- 
ments of  those  times. 

§  i\.  At  the  same  time  the  leaders  of  the  sect  declare,  in  numberless 
places  in  their  books,  that  both  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  and 
in  explaining  and  in  demonstrating  the  truths  of  religion  in  general,  clear- 
ness and  simplicity  are  alone  to  be  consulted,  and  that  no  regard  should 
be  paid  to  the  subtilties  of  philosophy  and  logic  :  which  rule,  if  the  inter- 
preters and  doctors  in  the  highest  esteem  among  them  had  considered  as 
laid  down  for  themselves^  they  would  have  given  much  less  vexation  to 
their  opposers.  For  in  most  of  their  books,  exquisite  subtilty  and  art 
are  found,  combined  with  an  indescribable  amount  of  either  real  or  fic- 
titious simplicity.  They  are  most  acute,  and  seem  to  be  all  intellect, 
when  discussing  those  subjects  which  other  Christians  consider  as  lying 
fteyond  man's  power  of  comprehension,  and  therefore  as  simply  to  l)e  be- 
fieved.  On  the  contrary,  all  their  sagacity  and  powers  of  reason  forsake 
Ihem,  just  where  the  wisest  of  men  have  maintained,  that  free  scope 
should  be  given  to  reason  and  human  ingenuity.  Although  this  may  ap- 
pear contradictory,  yet  it  all  flows  from  that  one  maxim  of  the  whole 
ichool,  that  whatever  surpasses  the  conrtprehensioQ  of  the  human  mind, 
must  be  banished  from  Christian  theology. 

§  22.  The  Unitarians^  as  soon  as  they  were  separated  from  the  society 
of  the  Reformed  in  Poland,  became  divided  into  parties ;  as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  subjects  of  dispute  among  them,  were,  the  dignity 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  a  Christian  life  and  behaviour ;  whether  infants  are  proper 
subjects  of  Christian  baptism ;  whether  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  person,  or  a  divine 
aUribuU ;  and  some  other  subjects.  Among  these  parties,  two  continued 
longer  than  the  others,  and  showed  themselves  less  docile  and  manageable 
to  Uie  pacificators ;  namely,  the  Budnaan  and  Favorian  sects.  The  for- 
mer  had  for  its  founder  and  leader,  Simon  Budmsus;  a  man  of  acuteness, 

or  Morskow»ky*s  Politia  ecclesiastica,  quam  published  by  (Eiett  a  few  years  since,  at 

Tvlgo  Agenda  vocant,  sive  forma  reg^iminis  r^urembexg,  4to.     This  book  is  mentioned 

exterioris  ecclesiamm  Cbristianarum  in  Po-  by  Christ.  Sand,  BiUioth.  Anii-Trinitar.,  p. 

Ionia,  qno  unum  Deam  pstrem,  per  filinm  142;  who  ssys,  it  was  written /or  tAcuMqf 

ejus  uniffenitum  in  Spiritu  sancto  confiten-  the  Belgic  ehirches. 
lor  t  in  8  Books,  composed  in  1649,  and 
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who  perceiving  more  clearly  than  others,  whither  the  principles  of  LaUua 
Socinus  would  lead,  maintained  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  to  be  honoured 
with  our  prayers,  nor  with  any  other  kind  of  worship ;  and  in  order  more 
easily  to  support  this  error,  hedeclared  that  Christ  was  conceived,  not  by 
virtue  of  any  divine  power,  but  in  the  way  that  all  other  men  are.  These 
tenets  indeed,  harmonize  very  well  with  the  first  principles  of  the  Socinian 
scheme ;  but  to  the  majority  they  appeared  intolerable  and  exccmble.  Bud' 
nauSf  therefore,  who  had  many  disciples  in  Lithuania  tind  Russian  Poland, 
was  deposed  from  his  ministerial  office  in  1584,  and  with  his  adherents, 
was  excommunicated.  But  he  is  said  to  have  afterwards  given  up  his 
opinion,  and  to  have  been  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  sect. (43) 

§  23.  Into  nearly  the  same  error  which  had  proved  disastrous  to  Bud^ 
tUEuSf  a  little  while  after,  fell  Frauds  Davides,  a  Hungarian,  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  Socinian  churches  in  Transylvania ;  for  he  resolutely  denied, 
that  prayer  or  any  other  religious  worship  should  be  offered  to  Jesus  Christ. 
After  Blandraia  and  also  Faustus  Socinus  himself^  (who  had  been  sent 
for  into  Transylvania  for  this  very  object  in  1573),  had  in  vain  employed 
all  the  resources  of  their  ingenuity  in  efforts  to  reclaim  Davides;  the 
prince  of  Transylvania,  Christojplier  BaihorcBus,  threw  him  into  prison; 
where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  A.D.  1579.(44)  Yet  his  sad  fate  did 
not  end  the  controversy,  which  he  had  commenced.  For  Davides  left  be- 
hind him  disciples  and  friends,  who  long  contended  strenuously  for  the  te- 
nets  of  their  master,  and  who  gave  no  little  trouble  to  Socinus,  and  to  hia 
followers  in  Poland  and  Lithuania.  Among  them  the  following  were  most 
distinguished,  James  Palaohgus  of  Chios,  who  was  burned  at  Rome  in 
1585 ;  Christian  Francken,  who  held  a  dispute  with  Socinus  himself;  John 
Sommer^  rector  of  the  school  at  Clausenburg  ;(45)  and  some  others.  This 
sect  was  usually  called,  by  the  Socinian  writers,  the  sect  of  Semi^Judau 
«r«.(46) 


(43)  See  Christoph.  Sand's  Biblioth.  An- 
ti-Trinitar.,  p.  54,  55.  Epistola  de  vita 
Wissowatii ;  ibid.,  p.  226.  kinfreltmibe  von 
den  Pohlnischen  Bibeln,  p.  144,  152,  &c. 
Moreover,  Samuel  Crell,  the  most  learned 
Socinian  of  our  age,  (in  the  Thesaurus  Epis- 
tolar.  Crozianus,  tome  i.,  p.  Ill),  is  of  opin- 
ion, (how  justly,  I  cannot  say),  that  Adam 
Neuter  a  German,  was  the  author  of  tl^is  de- 
grading opinion  of  Christ. 

(44)'  Sand,  loc.  cit ,  p.  55,  56.  Fauatiia 
SocintUt  0pp.  omnja,  torn,  i.,  p.  353,  395, 
torn,  ii.,  p.  713,  771,  where  is  given  his  Dis- 
pute with  Francis  Davides.  Stan.  Lubienie' 
einst  Historia  reformat. '  Polonicae,  lib.  iii., 
cap.  xi.,  p.  223. 

(45)  See,  respecting  these  persons,  Sand's 
Biblioth.,  p.  67.  5^,  86.  The  dispute  of  So- 
cinus with  Francken  on  this  subject,  is  in 
Socinus'  Worku,  lorn,  ii ,  p.  767.  [  Pala- 
Uogus  was  actually  of  the  race  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  who  bore  this  name.  At  Rome 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition  ;  but 
he  escaped  by  flight.  In  Germany  he  held 
himself  for  a  Protestant,  and  in  Poland  for  a 
Socinian.     They  made  him  their  rector  at 

Vol.  III.— H  h 


Clausenburg.  But  as  he  journeyed  through 
Moravia,  he  was  seized  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror Maximilian^  and  transmitted  to  Rome. 
— Francken  was  of  Gardzlegcn,  and  a  na- 
tive I^utheran.  But  he  turned  Catholic,  and 
entered  the  order  of  .Jesuits.  Afterwards  he 
revolted  to  the  Unitarians ;  and  was  made 
rector  first  of  Chmielnizk  in  Poland,  and  then 
of  Clausenburg.  As  the  Turkish  war  obliged 
him  to  go  to  Prague,  he  again  turned  Catho* 
lie.  His  writings  are  mentioned  by  Sand^ 
loc.  cit. — Somm^r  was  a  native  of  Pima  in 
Meissen,  and  went  to  Transylvania  at  the  in- 
stigation of  DIandrata. — Sc/*/.] 

(46)  F'iUJT/u*  Socinus  wrote  a  look,  ex- 
pressly, contra  Semi-Jadaizantcs  ;  which  is 
in  his  0pp.,  torn,  ii  ,  p.  S04.  Socinus  and 
hiii  friends  did  not  expend  so  much  effort 
and  care  in  the  suppression  of  this  faction, 
because  they  supposed  it  very  pernicious  and 
hostile  to  the  Christian  relijjion.  On  the 
contrary.  Socinus  himself  concedes,  that  the 
point  in  debate  was  of  no  great  ci»isp({uence, 
when  he  declares,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
salvation  that  a  per!*on  should  pray  to  Christ, 
In  his  answer  to  Wujeck,  (0pp.,  torn.  ii.,p. 
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§  24.  Towards  the  Famcmans^  the  Socinians  were  much  more  indul*^ 
gent ;  for  they  were  not  excommunicated,  nor  required  to  abandon  the 
opinions  they  held,  but  only  to  conceal  them,  and  not  advance  tl^em  in  their 
8ennons.(47)  The  head  of  this  party  was  Stanislaus  Famovius  or  Fame* 
sius ;  who  was  induced  by  Feter  Gonesius^  to  prefer  the  Arian  hypothesis 
before  the  Socinian  ;  and  who  maintained,  that  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  Christ  was  either  begotten  or  produced  out  of  nothing,  by  the 
supreme  God.  What  he  thought  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  less  clear :  but  it 
is  known,  that  he  forbid  his  followers  to  pray  to  the  Holy  Spirit. (48)  When 
Fanuwius  separated  himself  from  the  other  Unitarians^  1568,  he  had  many 
adherents,  who  wexe  distinguished  both  for  influence  and  learning ;  among 
others,  Martin  Czechovicius,  John  Niemoiovius,  Stanislaus  WisTiowitis^  John 
FaJconiuSf  and  George  Schomann,  But  a  part  of  these  were  overcome,  by 
the  gentle  treatment  and  the  dexterous  reasoning  of  the  Socinians ;  and 
others  were  afterwards  discouraged  and  disheartened,  by  the  discreet  man- 
agements of  Fauslus  Socinus.  At  last  the  party,  being  bereft  of  its  leader 
FamoviuSf  who  died  in  the  year  1615,  became  dispersed  and  extinct.(49) 
538,  &c  ),  be  says :  Bui  if  any  oneAspos-     solely  for  this  reason,  lest  by  tolerating  his 


4used  of  so  great  faith^  that  he  dare  always 
go  directly  to  God  himself,  and  docs  not  need 
the  consolation  which  aftses  from  the  invo- 
cation of  Christ  his  Irtother,  tempted  in  all 
things ;  such  a  one  is  not  obliged  to  pray  to 
Christ. (a)  According  to  his  judgment  there- 
fore, those  have  a  higher  degree  of  faith,  who 
neglecting  Christ  pray  only  to  God  himself. 
Why  then  so  severely  avenge  the  crime  of 
DaviJes,  who  wished  to  lead  all  Christians 
directly  to  the  Father  1  Lubieniecius  also, 
in  his  Historia  reform.  Polonies,  lib.  ni., 
cap.  xi ,  p.  228,  not  obscurely  detracts  very 
much  from  the  importance  of  this  controver- 
sy, when  he  writes,  that  in  Transylvania, 
{there  were  billows  raised  in  a  teacup)^  fluc- 
tos  in  simpulo  excitatos  esse.  From  which 
it  appears  manifest,  that  the  Socinians  made 
war  upon  Davides  and  his  adherents,  perhaps 

(a)  Qaod  •!  quia  tanta  »t  flde  prvdHus,  vt  ad 
Deum  ipnuiii  perpetuo  recta  aecedere  audeat,  nee 
consolaiione.  qiire  ex  Phriail  fratrls  aui  per  omnia 
teniati  Invocntione,  Indigeai,  liie  nou  opna  babel, « 
QUiaittm  Uavooat.  ^ 


opinion,  they  should  inflame  the  enmity  of 
other  Christians  against  themselves,  which 
they  already  felt  to  be  sufficiently  great ; 
while  they  deemed  the  opinion,  in  itself  con- 
sidered, to  be  one  that  might  be  tolerated. 

(47)  Epistola  de  vita  Wissowatii,  p.  326. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Sand,  (Bib- 
lioih.  Anli-Trinitar.,  p.  ti?),  Erasmus  Jo- 
hannis  was  admitted  to  the  office  of  teacher 
in  the  Socinian  congregation  at  Clausenburg, 
on  the  condition,  that  in  his  sermons  he 
should  advance  nothing  to  show  that  Jesus 
Christ  existed  before  Mary. 

(48)  Sand's  Biblioth.,  p.  52,  and  in  vari- 
ous passages,  under  the  names  we  have  men- 
tioned. 

(49)  "We  omit  bene  the  names  of  the  morq 
distinguished  Socinian  writers  of  this  cen- 
tury, because  a  large  part  of  them  have  been 
already  noticed  in  the  preceding  history. 
The  rest  may  be  easily  collected  from  Sandys 
Bibliotheca. 
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THE  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

4  1.  The  Romish  Congregation  for  propagating  tho  Faith.—^  2.  Urban  YIII.  The  Col- 
lego  for  propagating  the  Faith.— ^  3.  French  Copgregations  of  this  kind. — ^  4.  Hence 
many  Missiouariea ;  amoiig  whom,  the  Jesuits  are  distinguished. — ^  5.  Yet  the  Jesuits 
became  suspected.—^  6.  The  Plans  of  the  Jesuits  cause  Contention. — ^7.  Propagation 
of  Christianity  in  India. — ^  8.  The  Kingdoms  of  Siam,  Tonquin,  &c.— ^  9.  China. — 10. 
Progress  there. — ^  11.  The  Jesuits  accused. — ^  12.  The  principar Accusation.  His- 
tory of  it.— ^  13.  Chinese  Controversy.  The  first  Question. — ^  14.  The  second  Ques- 
tion.— 4  IS.  Christianity  in  Japan. — ^  16.  Destroyed  and  overthrown. — ^  17.  Protestant 
Missions  in  Asia. — ^  18.  In  Africa. — ^  19,  20.  In  America.— ^  21.  The  Enemies  of 
Christianity  in  England.—^  22.  Hobbes,  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  (Slc— ^  23.  Vanini, 
Rugger,  Leszynski,  Knutzen. — ^  24.  Benedict  de  Spinoza. — $  25.  Literature  and  Sci- 
ence cultivated  and  improved. — ^  26.  Mathematical  Science  especially. — f  27.  History. 
— ^  28,  Languages  and  Eloquence  studied. — ^  29.  The  Law  of  Nature. — ^  30.  Aris- 
totelian and  Paracelsic  Philosophy. — ^  31.  Peter  Gassendi. — ^  32.  Th6  Cartesian  Phi- 
losophy.— ^  33.  Its  principal  Adversary,  Gassendi. — ^  34.  Two  Sects  of  Philosophers, 
the  Mathematical  and  Metaphysical. — ^  35.  Propagation  and  Improvement  of  the  Meta- 
physical Philosophy. — ^  36.  Progress  of  the  Mathematical  Philosophy. — ^  37.  Philoso* 
phers,  who  were  not  of  these  Schools. 

J)  !•  The  arduous  efforts,  commenced  by  the  Roman  pontiff  in  the  pre* 
ing  century,  for  extending  the  Christian  church,  and .  thus  exalting  the 
glory  and  dominion  of  the  Romish  see,  were  in  this  century  placed  upon 
a  permanent  and  solid  basis ;  whereas,  before,  they  had  been  tottering  and 
ill  supported.  In  the  first  place,  Gregory  XV.  at  the  instigation  of  hifl 
chaplain  NamiuSj  established  at  Rome  in  1622,  the  famous  Congregation 
for  propagating  ike  faith  (Congregatio  de  propaganda  fide,)  and  furnished 
it  with  very  ^extensive  revenues.  This  body,  which  consists  of  thirteen 
cardinals,  two  priests,  and  one  monk,  together  with  ascribe,(l)  hsis  for  its 
object  the  support  and  the  propagation  of  the  Romish  religion  in  ail  parts 
of  the  world.  Urhan  VIIL  and  ^.fter  him,  numerous  wealthy  individuals 
enriched  it  with  so  great  revenues,  that  it  is  able  to  xnake  almost  unlimited 

(1)  Such  IS  the  nnmber  of  members  in  this  de  Rome,  pt.  iii.,  cap.  iii.,  p.  279,  makes  it 
body,  as  stated  by  Gregory  XV.  in  his  bull .  to  consist  of  eighteen  cardmals,  one  papal 

for  its  establishment :  Bullarium  Romanum,  secretary,  one  apoxtolicat  protkonotary^  one 

torn.  iii<,  p    472,  ed.  Luxemb.     Nor  is  a  referent  or  refer eruiaru^  and  one  of  the  aa- 

larger  number  mentioned  by  Urban  Cerri  ;  sessors  and  scribes  of  [the  Inquisition  or  J 

£tat  present  de  PEfflise  Romaine,  p.  259.  what  is  called  the  Sacred  Office. 
But  Jo.  Aynum,  in  his  Tableaa  de  la  com 
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expenditures.  Hence  it  sends  out  numerous  missionaries  to  the  most  re- 
mote nations ;  publishes  books  of  various  kinds,  necessary  for  learning  forr 
eign  and  some  of  them  barbarous  languages ;  causes  instructions  in  Chris- 
tiaiiity,a^jd  other  works  designed  to  enkindle  piety  or  confute  eiTor,  to  be 
drawn  up  in  the  languages  and  appropriate  characters  of  the  several  na. 
tions ;  maintains  and  educates  a  vast  number  of  selected  youth,  designed 
for  missionaries ;  liberally  educates  and  supports  young  men,  who  are  annu- 
ally sent  to  Rome  from  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  become  instructors  of 
their  countrymen  on  their  return  home;  takes  up  and  provides  for  persons, 
whose  constancy  in  professing  and  defending  the  Romish  religion  has 
drawn  on  them  banishment  or  other  calamities ;  and  plans  and  accom- 
plishes various  objects,  almost  beyond  belief  to  those  not  acquainted  with 
their  afiairs.  Devoted  to  its  use,  the  institution  has  a  very  splendid  and 
extensive  palace,  the  delightful  situation  of  which  gives  it  exquisite 
charms.  (2) 

§  2.  To  this  institution.  Urban  VIII.  in  the  year  1627  added  another, 
not  indeed  equally  magnificent,  yet  renowned  and  very  useful ;  namely  the 
College  or  Seminary  for  propagating  the  faith ;  in  which  young  men 
from  almost  all  nations,  werb  educated  to  become  preachers  of  Christianity 
in  foreign  countries,  and  were  instructed  and  imbued  with  the  utmost  care, 
in  all  the  literature  and  learning  necessary  for  so  important  an  office.  The 
commencement  of  this  great  institution  was  owing  to  the  zeaj  of  John  Bap- 
tist VUes,  a  Spaniard  residing  at  Rome ;  who  for  this  object  presented  to 
the  pontiff  all  his  possessions  and  property,  including  his  very  elegant 
mansion.  Many  others  afterwards  imitated  his  liberality,  and  to  this  day, 
imitate  it.  Urban  at  first  placed  this  college  under  the  care  and  authority 
of  three  canons  of  the  three  patriarchal  churches  at  Rome :  but  since  the 
year  1641,  it  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  Congregation,  slready  men- 
tioned as  established  by  Gregory  XV. (3) 

§  3.  In  1663,  the  Congregation  of  priests  for  foreign  missions^  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  royal  authority  in  France ;  and  likewise  the  Parisian  Semina' 
ry  for  missions  to  foreign  nations,  was  founded  by  certain  French  bishops 
and  theologians,  in  which  men  might  be  educated  and  instructed,  in  order 

(2)  The  authors  who  treat  of  this  Congre-  scholarships,  for  youth  from  foreign  lands, 
gation,  are  enumerated  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fahri'  Cardinal  Barberini,  the  pope's  brother,  in 
ciust  Lux  Evangel ii  toti  orbi  exoriens,  cap.  1637  and  1638,  added  thirty-one  moreschol- 
zxxiii.f  p.  666.  To  whom  may  be  added,  arships;  for  Georgians,  Persians,  Nestoriaifb, 
Dorotheus  AsciantiSy  de  montibus  pietatis  Jacobites,  Melchiles,  Copts,  Abyssinians. 
ecclesie  Komanie,  p.  522,  &c.,  where  there  and  Indians ;  and  in  defect  of  these,  foi 
u  a  list  of  the  books  published  by  the  Con-  Armenians  from  Poland,  Russia,  and  Con- 
gregation, up  to  ihe  year  1667.  [The  an-  stantinople.  The  scholars  on  Barbtrini's 
nual  retenue  of  this  Congregation,  near  the  foundation,  were  to  pledge  themselvea  to 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  about  become  missionaries  among  their  own  coun- 
24,000  Romish  dollars.  Sckroeckh^  Kir-  trymen,  or  to  go  wherever  the  Congregation 
chengesch.  seit  der  Reformation,  vol.  iii.,  p.  de  propaganda  should  order  them. —  Urban 
715. — Tr.]  Cerri  was  secretary  to  the  Congregation  de 

(3)  Hippd.  Hclyoty  Histoire  des  Ordres  propaganda,  and  drew  up  an  account  of  the 
Monastiqucs  Religieux  et  Militaires,  tome  Present  State  of  the  Romish  Church  in  all 
viii.,  cap.  xii.,  p.  78.  &c.  Urban  Cerri^  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  use  of  Innocent 
Etit  present  de  TEglise  Romaine,  p.  293,  XI.,  which  fell  into  the  hapds  of  the  Prot- 
Ac,  where  however  the  first  founder  i*  er-  eptants,  and  was  translated  and  published, 
loncously  called  Vites.  [It  is  not  certain,  English  and  French,  in  the  year  1716. 
that  Viles  rather  than  Vivet^  was  the  true  Schroeckh^  Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reform.p 
name  of  the  founder.— He  established  Un  yoI.  iii.,  p.  715,  dec.— Tr.] 
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1o  become  preachers  of  Christianity  among  the  nations  estranged  from 
Christ.  From  this  Seminary  go  forth,  even  to  the  present  day,  the  aposm 
tolic  vicars  of  Siam,  Tonquin,  and  Cochin  China,  the  bishops  of  Babylon 
and  the  apostolic  vicars  of  Persia,  and  other  missionaries  to  the  Asiatic 
nations ;  and  they  derive  their  support  from  the  ample  revenues  of  the 
Congregation  and  the  Se7ninary.{i)  But  the  Priests  for  foreign  missions{6) 
and  their  pupils,  generally  have  much  contention  and  controversy  with  the 
Jesuits  and  their  missionaries.  For  they  are  displeased  with  the  method 
pursued  by  the  Jesuits  for  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese  and  others ;  and 
moreover,  the  Jesuits  will  not  submit  to  the  commands  of  the  apostolic  #t. 
cars  and  bishops  appointed  by  the  Congregation^  as  required  by  the  pope  and 
by  the  Romish  College  for  propagating  the  faith.  Likewise  the  French 
Congregation  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  instituted  by  AiUherius  the  [titular]  bish- 
op  of  Bethlehem,  was  required  by  Urban  VIIL,  in  the  year  1644,  to  al- 
ways have  fit  men  in  readiness  to  be  sent  to  the  nations  ignorant  of  Chris, 
tianity,  whenever  the  pontiff  or  the  Congregation  for  propagating  thefaith, 
should  demand  their  servlces.(6)  The  other  bodies  of  less  note  establish- 
ed in  various  countries  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  church,  and  the 
pains  taken  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  other  orders  to  provide  a  supply  of 
missionaries,  I  shall  leave  to  others  to  enumerate  and  describe. 

§  4.  From  these  colleges  and  societies  issued  those  swarms  of  mission- 
aries, who  travelled  over  the  whole  world  so  far  as  it  is  yet  discovered,  and 
from  among  the  most  ferocious  nations  gathered  congregations  that  were, 
if  not  in  reality,  yet  in  name  and  in  some  of  their  usages,  Christian.  Among 
these  missionaries,  the  Jesuits^  the  Dominicans,  the  Franciscans,  and  the 
Capucfdns,  obtained  the  greatest  glory.  Yet  they  mutually  assail  and  ac- 
cuse each  other  publicly,  of  disregarding  and  dishonouring  tiie  cause  of 
Christ,  and  even  of  corrupting  his  holy  doctrines.  The  Jesuits  in  partic- 
ular are  the  most  spoken  against,  both  by  the  others  who  labour  with  them 
in  the  glorious  cause  of  enlarging  the  Saviour's  empire,  and  by  the  great 
body  of  their  own  church.  For  it  is  said,  that  they  instil  into  most  of  their 
proselytes,  not  the  pure  religion  which  Christ  taught,  but  a  lax  and  corrupt 
system  of  faith  and  pi*actice ;  that  they  not  only  tolerate  or  wink  at  prac- 
tices and  opinions  that  are  superstitious  and  profane,  but  even  encourage 
them  among  their  followers ;  that  they  amass  vast  riches,  by  traffic,  and 
by  other  unbecoming  arts  and  occupations;  that  they  are  eager  aft^r 
worldly  honours,  and  court  the  favour  of  the  great  by  adulation  and  pres- 
ents ;  that  they  involve  themselves  needlessly  in  civil  affairs,  and  in  the  in- 
trigues of  courts ;  that  they  frequently  excite  seditions  and  civil  wars  in 
nations ;  and  finally,  that  they  will  not  obey  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  vi- 
cars and  bishops  whom  he  sends  out.  If  one  calls  for  the  witnesses  to 
support  these  heavy  charges,  he  finds  himself  overwhelmed  with  their,  mul- 
titude  and  their  splendour.  For  there  are  broij^ht  forward,  illustrious  and 
very  grave  men  from  every  Catholic  country ;  and  among  them  are  many, 
on  whom  can  fall  no  suspicion  of  envy,  credulity,  or  ignorance ;  such  as 
cardinals,  members  of  the  Congregation  for  propagating  the  faith,  and--^ 
what  cannot  be  surpassed — some  of  the  pontiffs  themselves.     ^Tor  do  these 

(4)  See  particaltr1y»  the  Gallia  Christiana  (5)    Th^  are  generally  called,  bj  the 

Benedictinor,  torn,  viiMp.  1024,  &c.    Hd-  French:   Muneurt    des  MisnonM  itrtM» 

fot,  Hiatoire  des  Orden,  tome  viii.,  cap.  gheg, 

zii.,  p.  84,  dec.  (6)  Helyoi,  loc.  dt.,  cap.  ziii.,  p.  87  100. 
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witnesses  come  forward  unarmed  for  the  contest ;  but  they  assail  the  doubu 
ing  with  the  very  facts  perpetrated  by  the  Jesuits,  particularly  in  Chinai 
India,  Abyssinia,  and  Japan,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  Romish  caufie.(7) 

§  6.  Though  the  Jesuits  exerted  all  their  sagacity  cmd  cunning,  (for 
which  they  are  said  to  be  pre-eminent),  in  order  to  silence  these  accusations, 
yet  they  could  not  prevent  their  being  heard  and  regarded  at  Rome. 
Among  many  circumstances  which  go  to  prove  this,  may  be  mentioned  es- 
pecially the  following,  that  the  board  at  Rome  which  controls  absolutely 
all  sacred  missions,  has  now  for  many  years  employed  the  Jesuits  more 
^aringly  and  more  cautiously,  than  formerly ;  and  that  on  great  and  try- 
ing occasions,  it  sets  a  higher  value  on  the  sobriety,  poverty,  and  patience 
of  even  the  Cajmchins  and  Carmelites^  than  on  the  abundant  resources,  the 
ingenuity,  and  the  courage  of  the  Jesuits.  Yet  neither  this  board  nor  even 
the  pontiffs,  are  able  to  correct  all  that  they  either  tacitly  or  openly  cen- 
sure in  the  Jesuits ;  but  they  are  obliged,  however  much  against  their 
wishes,  to  tolerate  a  great  number  of  things.  For  the  disciples  of  Su  Ig» 
natius  have  acquired  in  various  ways  so  great  influence,  and  so  much 
wealth,  throughout  the  Romish  world,  that  they  dare  menace  even  the 
monarch  of  the  church ;  nor  ctui  they  without  hazard,  be  compelled  to  obey 
his  injunctions,  whenever  they  are  indisposed  to  submit.  This  most  pow- 
erful society  either  itself  dictates  the  decrees  of  the  Romish  court ;  or  if 
dictated  by  others,  it  either  with  impunity  refuses  to  obey  them,  or  by  its 
ingenuity  gives  them  such  an  interpretation  as  the  interests  of  the  Ignatian 
fraternity  demand.  At  least  common  fame  so  states,  and  appeals  to  the 
evidence  of  striking  facts  ;  while  the  Jesuits  deny  the  charge, 

§  6.  The  cause  of  this  great  dissension  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  other 
Christian  missionaries,  is,  that  the  Jesuits  pursue  a  very  different  method 
in  converting  nations  to  Christianity,  from  that  pursued  by -their  colleagues 
and  associates.  The  Jesuits  are  of  opinion,  that  people  deeply  sunk  in 
superstition  should  be  approached  with  art  and  policy ;  and  that  they  are 
to  be  led,  by  a  cautious  and  careful  hand,  to  embrace  the  Gospel.  Hence, 
they  explain  and  interpret  the  received  doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  pa- 
gans,— as  for  instance,  the  precepts  of  Confucius  in  China, — in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  may  seem  to  differ  as  little  as  possible  from  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity ;  and  if  they  find  any  thing  in  their  religion  or  their  history, 
analogous  at  all  to  the  faith  and  the  history  of  Christians,  they  readily 
adduce  it  in  proof  of  the  harmony  between  the  old  religion  and  the  new. 
The  rites  and  usages  also,  which  the  nations  received  from  their  progeni- 
tors, unless  they  are  totally  opposite  to  the  Christian  rites,  they  tolerate ; 
and  either  changing  their  form  a  little,  or  referring  them  to  a  better  end 
than  before,  accommodate  them  to  Christianity*  The  natural  biases  and 
propensities  of  the  people,  they  treat  with  all  the  indulgence  possible,  and 
carefully  avoid  whatever  is  opposed  to  them.  The  priests  and. men  of 
learning,  by  whom  the  populace  are  generally  led,  they  labour  in  all  pos- 
sible ways,  and  even  by  pious  frauds,  to  secure  and  bring  over  to  their 
party.  They  court  the  favour  and  the  friendship  of  those  in  power,  by 
presents,  by  the  cultivation  of  various  arts,  mathematics,  medicine,  paint- 
ing, &c.,  and  by  -affording  them  counsel  and  aid  in  their  difficulties.  I 
might  specify  many  other  particulars.     Now  all  these,  their  colleagues 

(7)  A  great  amount  of  testimony  is  col-  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  Uttecbt,  1741,  8vo. 
lected  by  the  author  of  the  Histoire  de  la    throughout  the  preface. 
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and  associates  look  upon  as  artifices  and  tricks,  unworthy  of  ambassadors 
of  Christ ;  who,  they  think,  should  plead  the  cause  of  God  openly  and  in- 
gcnuously,  without  deception  and  cunnin"g.  Hence  they  attack  superstition, 
and  every  thing  that  grows  out  of  it  or  tends  towards  it,  openly  and  avow- 
edly ;  do  not  spare  the  ancestors  or  the  ancient  ceremonies  of  the  pagans ; 
pay, no  attention  to  their  chiefs,  their  courts,  their  priests ;  state  the  mys- 
teries of  Christianity  nakedly,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  oppose  the  hereditary 
religions  of  the  nations. 

§  7.  The  name  and  the  religion  of  Christians,  were  sounded  over  nearly 
all  Asia  in  this  century,  by  these  ministers  of  the  Romish  see.  We  bqgin 
with  India ;  nearly  all  the  pa!rXa  of  which,  and  especially  those  formerly 
subject  to  the  Portuguese  till  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Dutch,  received 
some  sparks  of  the  heavenly  light,  though  involved  in  much  obscurity,  by 
the  labours  of  the  Jesuits,  and  also  of  some  Theatins  and  Augustinians. 
But  of  all  the  missions  that  were  undertaken  to  these  nations,  none  has 
been  more  noticed  and  talked  of,  than  that  to  Madura :  and  none  is  s^id 
to  have  produced  more  abundant  fruits,  quite  to  the  present  times.  Robert 
de  Nobiliy  or  as  some  write  it  De  Nohilibusy  an  Italian  Jesuit,  who  com. 
menced  this  mission,  reflecting  that  the  Indians  abhor  all  Europeans,  and 
on  the  other  hand  venerate  exclusively  the  race  of  Brahmins,  as  if  de- 
Bcended  from  the  gods,  and  that  they  will  listen  to  no  other  teachers ; 
feigned  himself  a  Brahmin,  come  from  a  distant  country ;  and  by  staining 
his  face,  and  adopting  that  very  austere  and  painful  mode  of  life  which 
the  SarUanes  or  penitents  lead,  he  persuaded  the  credulous  people  to  believe 
him.  By  this  artifice,  he  first  brought  over  twelve  Brahmins  to  adopt  his 
discipline :  and  their  example  induced  a  great  multitude  to  follow  him  as 
their  master.  Afler  the  death  of  Roherty  this  singular  establishment  lay 
for  some  time  neglected.(8)  But  afterwards,  by  the  counsels  and  exertions 
of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits,  it  was  revived ;  and  it  is  continued  at  the  pres- 
ent  time,  by  such  Jesuits  both  French  ,and  Portuguese  as  think  themselves 
able  to  submit  to  its  very  severe  rules.  These  fictitious  Brahmins,  who 
deny  themselves  to  be  Europeans  or  Franks,  {Pranghis,  as  the  Indians 
pronounce  it),  and  pretend  to  have  been  bom  in  the  northern  regions,  are 
said  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  community  almost  numberless,  and  one  which 
is  annually  increasing  by  large  accessions ;  nor  is  this  very  incredible. (9) 

(8)  Urban  Cerri^  Etit  present  de  TEglise  sacred  font  was  not  unadvisedly  allowed  of. 
Komaine,  p.  173.  Persons  were  long  under  trial,  and  were  in- 

(9)  The  Jesuits  can  scarcely  find  words  structed  for  four  months,  in  order  to  their 
adequate,  when  they  would  either  extol  the  being  received :  and  those  received,  so  live, 
glory  and  the  effects  of  this  mission,  or  de-  that  they  appear  more  like  heavenly  angels, 
scribe  the  sufferings  and  labours  voluntarily  than  like  men ;  ils  vivent  comme  des  Ad- 
endured  by  the  missionaries.  See  the  Lei-  ges.  And  very  rarely  do  there  occur  among 
tr)s  curieuses  et  edifiantes  6crites  des  mis-  them,  any  instances  of  such  sins  as  ment 
lions  itrangdres,  tome  i.,  p.  9,  32,  46,  50,  eternal  death.  If  the  causes  of  this  cxtra- 
Sft.,  [ed.  1819,  tome  vi.,  p.  24,  &c.]  Fa-  ordinary  sanctity  are  demanded,  the  Jesuits 
ther  Martin^  there  (p.  9)  [p.  24]  pronoun-  mention  two.  The^first  is,  the  lives  of  the 
COS  it  the  mott  beautiful  and  most  perfect  missionaries ;  than  which  nothing  could  be 
misncH  thai  ever  was ;  la  plus  belle  qui  soit  more  austere  and  more  revolting  to  human 
au  monde.     Each  of  the  missionaries  is  nature;  (p.  15)  [p.  27]  la  vie  des  Mission- 


taid  to  have  baptized  at  least  a  thousand  aires  ne  scauroit  dtre  plus  austere  ni  plus 

persons  annually;  (p.    11)   [p.  35].     Le  affreuse  selon  la  nature.     See  also  tom« 

moins  que  chaque  Missionaire  en  baptise  zii.,  p.  206;  tome  xv.,  p.  211,  &c.    Thev 

par  an,  est  mille.     Yet,  if  credit  is  to  be  neither  allow  themselves  the  use  of  bread, 

given  to  him,  (p.  12)  [p.  26],  access  to  the  nor  wine,  nor  flesh,  nor  fish,  but  live  upoa 
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But  what  is  reported  of  the  immense  hardships  and  sufferings  they  endure 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  is,  by  many,  thought  to  admit  some  doubt.  For  it  is 
said,  they  practise  deception,  and  torture  themselves  variously  in  public,  but 
in  private,  regale  themselves  with  wine,  flesh,  and  other  sensual  pleasures. 
9  8.  The  Jesuits  were  the  first  who  exhibited  a  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Siam^  Tonqmrij  and  Cochin  China;  Alexander  of 
Rhodes  being  leader  of  the  enterprise.(lO)    And  vast  numbers  in  those 


water  and  pulse,  of  the  most  insipid  kinds, 
and  without  condiments.  Their  dress  and 
otiKr  things  correspond  with  their  diet. 
The  other  reason  assigned,  is,  that  these 
new  Christians  live  entirely  separated  from 
Europeans ;  who  are  said,  (p.  16,  17),  by 
their  licentiousness  and  corrupt  morals,  to 
contaminate  all  Christian  converts  from 
among  the  Ir*dians.  See  also  what  is  said 
in  various  places  in  these  Lettres,  concern- 
ing this  mission  to  Madura ;  e.  g.,  tome  ii., 
p.  1,  &c. ;  tome  iii.,  p.  217 ;  tome  v.,  p.  2 ; 
tome  vi.,  p.  119,  &c.  ;  tome  ix  ,  p.  126,  and 
elsewhere. — Madura  is  a  kingdom  situated 
in  the  heart  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  this 
aide  the  Ganges.  An  accurate  geographical 
map  of  all  the  countries  embraced  in  the 
mission  to  Madura,  was  published  by  the 
Jesuits,  in  the  Lettres  curieuscs  et  ^difiantes 
des  Missions,  tome  xv.,  p.  60,  dec.,  [tome 
▼ii.,  p.  321.  ed.  Lyons,  1819.  There  is  also 
a  map  of  all  Hindostan,  in  tome  viii.,  p.  239. 
— Tr.]  The  French  Jesuits  established  a 
mission,  aficr  the  model  of  this,  in  the  In- 
dian kingdom  of  the  Camatict  and  its  vi- 
cinity. See  Lettres  edifianles,  tome  v.,  p.  3, 
240.  Near  the  end  of  the  century,  other 
Jesuits  projected  a  similar  mission  in  the 
territories  of  the  king  of  Maravia,  [or  Ma- 
raipas].  Sec  Lettres  edifiantes,  tome  ii ,  p. 
I ;  tomo  X.,  p.  79.  But  the  Jesuits  them- 
selves admit,  (Lettres  6dif.,  tome  vi.,  p.  3, 
16, 66, 107,  &c  ),  that  their  mission  was  more 
successful  in  the  kingdom  of  Moravia,  than 
D  that  of  the  Carnatic.  Perhaps  the  French 
Jesuits,  who  founded  the  Carnatic  mission, 
^ere  unable  so  perfectly  and  patiently  to 
follow  that  sei'ere  and  painful  mode  of  liv- 
ing, which  this  plan  required,  as  the  Portu- 
ffueae  and  Spanish  Jesuitis  were.  Recently, 
Benedict  XIV.  who  does  not  approve  of  this 
ciaity  method  of  the  Jesuits  in  converting 
nations,  by  a  mandate  issued  A.D.  .1744, 
baa  prostrated  all  these  once  most  celebra- 
ted missions.  This  pontiff  would  have  no 
vriles  and  tricks  employed  m  the  important 
work  of  extending  tne  limits  of  the  church. 
See  Norbert's  Memoires  Historiques  pour 
lea  Missions  Orientalea,  tome  i.  andiv.  The 
entire  history  of  these  missions,  together 
with  a  copy  of  Benedict**  decree,  is  in  Thorn. 
Mar.  Mammachue^  Origines  et  Antiquit 
Christians,  torn,  ii.,  p.  245,  dec. — [Robert 


de  Nohili  was  bom  of  high  parentage  at 
Rome,  in  1577 ;  became  a  Jesuit,  at  the  age 
of  twenty ;  studied  philosophy  at  Naples, 
and  theology  at  Rome.  In  the  year  1606, 
he  obtained  leave  to  go  as  a  missionary  lo 
the  Indies,  and  was  made  an  assistant  to  the 
Jesuit,  Gontalvo  Fernandes,  who  by  tea 
years  labour  among  the  Indians  had  only 
been  able  to  baptize  a  few  natives  who  were 
at  the  point  of  death.  Robert  early  perceiv- 
ing, tiiat  the  Indian  ideas  of  caste  formed  a 
great  obstacle  to  their  conversion,  and  pre- 
vented all  success  among  the  higher  castes ; 
determined  to  convert  this  insurmountable 
obstacle  into  a  successful  engine.  Having 
obtained  the  approbation  of  his  plan  by  the 
archbishop  of  Cranganore,  he  assumed  the 
habits  and  the  garb  of  a  Brahmin,  shut  him- 
self up  in  a  cell,  avoided  society,  learned 
well  the  Tamul  and  the  Sanscrit  languages, 
and  studied  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos ; 
and  then  came  forth,  avowing  himself  a  for- 
eign Brahmin,  and  a  reformer  of  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Brahminic  religion.  All  ad- 
mired hiS'  eloquence  and  his  learning.  He 
first  gained  one  Brahmin  to  his  Christian 
Brahminism ;  and  then  others,  till  the  num- 
ber amounted  to  seventy.  These  suffered 
some  opposition  from  the  other  Brahmins : 
but  RoherVe  chief  difficulty  was  from  the 
opposition  of  the  Catholics  to  his  whole  plan. 
The  case  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  there 
warmlv  debated :  and  it  was  not  without 
difficulty,  that  Robert  was  permitted  to  go 
on  in  his  begun  course.  Yet  he  continued 
his  labours  nearly  half  a  centuiy,  and  then 
died  at  Meliapore,  in  1656.  After  his  death, 
his  semi-Chnstian  community  declined  for  a 
time;  but  it  was  revived  again  by  other 
Jesuits ;  and  so  enlarged,  that  in  1699  it 
was  said  to  embrace  more  than  150,000 
members.  (Lettr.  £dif.,  tom.  vi^  p.  25,  ed. 
1819.)  Afler  the  whole  plan  was  condemn- 
ed however,  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  1744,  the 
community  rapidly  declined ;  and  soon  be- 
came extinct.  See  SckroeckKs  Kirchen- 
gesch.  seit  der  Reformation,  vol.  iii.,  p.  707, 
&c.,  and  vol.  vii.,  p.  36,  &c. — TV.] 

(10)  See  the  various  writings  and  espe- 
cially the  Journal  of  Alexander  de  Rhodes 
a  man  not  lacking  in  genius  and  discernment 
published  at  Paris,  1666  and  1682,  4to. 
[See  Relazione  de'  felici  succeaai  della  S. 
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nations,  are  said  to  have  eagerly  embraced  it.  Influenced  by  this  good 
news,  Alexander  VII.  in  the  year  1658,  thought  it  advisable  to  place  some 
bishops  o^er  this  new  church;  and  therefore  ordered  certain  French 
priests  of  he  Congregation  of  priests  for  foreign  Missions,  to  repair  thither 
clothed  wlh  authority  from  him.  But  the  Jesuits,  who  can  bear  no  su- 
periors, and  scarcely  any  equals,  treated  those  pious  and  good  men  with 
very  great  contumely  and  abiise,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  enter 
into  their  larve6t.(ll)  Hence  arose  in  the  court  of  Rome,  a  protracted 
contest ;  tie  issue  of  which  plainly  showed,  that  the  Jesuits  would  easily 
resort  to  th  authority  of  the  pontiffs  to  extend  and  confirm  their  power^ 
but  treated  .t  with  contempt,  when  it  opposed  their  interests  and  emolu- 
ments. Su)scquently  the  French  king  Letms  XIV.  sent  a  splendid  em- 
bassy  in  the  year  1684,  to  the  king  of  Siam,  whose  prime  minister  at  that 
time  was  aGreek  Christian  named  Constantiusy  a  crafly  and  ambitious 
man,  solicitng  that  monarch  to  pay  homage  to  our  Saviour.  .'The  embas- 
sy  was  acccnpanied  by  many  priests  and  Jesuits,  among  whom  were  sev- 
eral well  sidled  in  the  arts  and  sciences  for  which  the  king  had  some 
taste.  Thoe  induced  a  portion  of  the  people  to  abandon  the  superstition 
of  their  fathrs ;  but  all  their  efforts  to  convert  the  king  and  chiefs,  were 
in  vain.  A:d  all  hopes  of  adding  the  Siamese  to  the  Christian  church, 
soon  becam<  extinct,  together  with  the  king  and  his  favourite  Consiandus^ 
who  had  invted  the  French  into  the  country  and  wished  by  their  means  to 
establish  hisown  power.  For  in  a  sedition  raised  in  1688,  some  of  the 
princes  put  lem  both  to  death  :(12)  whereupon  the  French  were  obliged 
to  return  hole. 


Fede  predicata  a*  PP.  della  Compaffnia  di 
Giesa  nel.  Re^o  del  Tunchino;  Rome, 
1640, 4to.  His  -atechismiu  Latino-Tupchi- 
nensia,  is  one  ofbe  moat  rare  booka ;  aa  alao 
hia  Grammnt.  11?.  Annamitice,  the  ▼ernac- 
vlar  language  ofTonquin.  Alexander  went 
to  that  country  i;  1627 ;  and  in  the  apace  of 
three  years,  contrted  more  than  5000  per- 
aona ;  among  vi\m  he  formed  aome  to  be 
so  gOHod  converttthat  m  the  year  1634,  it 
waa  estimated,  tke  were  more  than  30,000 
Christiana  in  Tiquin.  From  Macao,  he 
entered  upon  %  liaaion  in  Cochin-China ; 
bat,  after  ne  had  }nverted  nvmbera,  he  was 
imprisoned,  and  biiahed  the  country.  The 
miaaion,  however/aa  afterwarda  prosecuted 
by  other  fathers.  Bee  Relation  de  tout  ce, 
qui  ae  passa  k  la^ochinchine,  Paris,  1658, 
8vo.  Ckristqf.  hrrOf  Relazione  della  nuo- 
Tft  Miaaione  de  P.  della  Compagnia  di 
GiesQ  nel  regno  dCocincina ;  Rome,  1631, 
8vo,  and,  Delle  tisstoni  de'  Padri  della 
Compagnia  dl  Gi^  nel  regno  del  Tunchi- 
na;  Rome,  1668,  u>.— 5cS.] 

(11)  There  werhrarious  pamphlets  pub- 
liahed  at  Paria,  m  $66,  1674,  and  1681,  in 
4to,  in  which  tn^  French  miaaionaries, 
whom  the  Jesuits  T«aed  to  admit  aa  fellow- 
Ia\K>urer8  in  enligbtting  idolatera,  eloquent- 
ly described  their  auirings  and  their  wrongs. 
The  most  accurate  nd  full,  is  the  account 

Vol,  UL— 1 1 


given  b^  Francis  Palluj  whom  the  pope  hsd 
made  biahop  of  Heliojpolis ;  printed  in  French, 
Paris,  1688,  8to.  The  subject  is  alao  ex- 
pressly uken  up  in  the  Gallia  Chriatiana  of 
the  Benedictinea,  torn,  vii.,  p.  1027.  A 
concise  history  of  the  affair,  is  ffiven  by  Ur- 
ban Cerrit  Et&t  pr^aent  de  TEgUae  Romaine, 
p.  199,  dec,  who,  though  he  waa  secretaiy 
of  the  Congregation  ie  propaganda  fide,  in- 
veighs with  great  aeverity  against  the  frauds, 
the  cruelty,  and  the  lust  of  domination  of  the 
Jesuits ;  and  laments,  that  his  Congregation 
had  not  the  power  requisite  to  restrain  that 
arrogant  sect.  At  the  close  of  his  naxtative, 
he  remarks  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  state , 
all  the  crimes  committed  bv  the  Jesuits  in 
this  controversy;  because  the  pontiff  order- 
ed them  kept  put  of  sight.  Ydtre  Saintet^ 
k  ordonn^,  qu*elles  demeniassent  sous  la 
secret.  See  also,  Hipp.  Helyot^»  Histoin 
des  Ordres  Monastiques,  tome  viii.,  cap.  zii., 
p.  84,  dec. 

(18)  An  acooant  of  this  mission  and  its 
proceedings,  has  been  given  by  Tcdbnl, 
CAaumoiU,  La  LoHbere,  and  others.  Among 
these,  the  preference  is  due  to  Louhere,  who 
was  a  man  of  learning  and  genius.  [His 
work  is  entitled:  Dn  Royaume  de  Siam, 
par  Mr.  de  la  Loubere,  Envoy^  extraordinaire 
du  Roy  aupris  da  Roy  de  Siam,  en  1687  et 
1688,  2  vols.  8vo,  Amsterdam,  1691.    It  k 
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§  9.  China,  the  largest  and  most  opulent  of  all  the  Asiatic  kingdoms,  was 
visited  by  great  numbers  of  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  Franciscans.  Capuchins, 
and  others,  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  for  the  purpose  of  spread- 
ing the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  All  these,  though  disagreeing  in  other 
thin<r*^,  unite  in  proclaiming  the  astonishing  success  of  their  labours.  But 
the  Jesuits  justly  claim  the  chief  honour  of  surmounting  the  obstacles,  that 
opposed  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  that  discerning  aid  proud  na- 
tion so  tenacious  of  the  customs  of  their  ancestors.  For  aisoovering,  that 
the  Chinese  who  are  naturally  perspicacious  and  eager  after  knowledge, 
were  very  fond  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  especially  of  the  mathematics, 
the  Jesuits  sent  among  them  men  who  were  not  only  well  aquainted  with 
human  nature  and  discreet  in  managing  affairs,  but  likewise  profoundly 
versed  in  learning  and  the  abstruse  sciences.  Some  of  thes;,  by  their  ad- 
dress, the  elegance  of  their  manners,  and  their  skill  in  busiiess,  soon  ac- 
Suir^d  such  influence,  that  high  honours  and  offices  were  conferred  on 
lem  by  the  emperor ;  and  they  were  employed  in  affairs  cf  the  greatest 
consequence  in  the  court  itself.  And  supported  by  such  jatrons,  other 
teachers  of  humbler  rank  and  talents  were  able,  without  mich  difficulty, 


chiefly  occupied  with  the  geography  of  the 
country,  and  the  transactions  of  the  embassy. 
Father  Tackari^i  book  is  entitled :  Voyages 
de  Siam  des  Peres  Jesuites  envoy ^s  par  le 
Roy,  avec  leurs  observations,  Paris,  1686, 
4to,  and  Amsterdam,  1699,  12mo.  Second 
Voyage  au  Royaume  de  Siam,  Paris,  1689, 
4to,  and  Amsterd.,  1699,  12mo.  *  How  far 
•uch  Jesuitical  accounts  deserve  credit,  the 
world  already  knows.  Here  belongs  also ; 
Relation  de  rAmbassade  de  Mr.  de  Chau- 
mont  &  !a  Cour  du  Roy  de  Siam,  avec  ce 
qui  s'est  pass^  du  phis  remarqnable  durant 
•on  Voyage,  Paris,  1686,  12mo,  which  was 
followed  by :  Journal,  ou  Suitd  da  Voyage 
de  Siam,  par  Mr.  TAbbe  dc  Clwisy,  (who 
accompanied  Mr.  Ckaitmoni),  Amsterdam, 
1687,  12mo.  The  unhappy  change  .which 
afterwards  took  place  in  Siam,  to  the  disad- 
Tsntage  of  the  French,  is  described  by  Far- 
get^  a  French  oflficer  who  was  an  eyewitness, 
in  his  Relation  des  Revolutions  arrivees  k 
Siam  dans  I'ann^e  1678,  Amsterdam,  1691, 
12ino :  and  by  Father  d^Orhant^  in  his  His- 
toire  de  Mr.  Constance,  primicr  Ministre 
du  Roy  de  Siam,  et  de  la  demiere  Revolu- 
tion, Paris,  1692,  12mo.— ScA/.  The  pol- 
itic Consiantiutj  who  had  himself  been  in 
France,  hoped  to  derive  some  advantages 
from  a  French  alliance ;  and  the  Jesuit  mis- 
•ionaries  united  with  him  in  representing  the 
king  as  nvuch  inclined  to  embrace  Christi- 
amty.  But  when  Chaumont^  the  French 
'  ambassador  arrived,  (if  we  may  believe  the 
Jesuit  Tachard),  the  king  of  Siam  told  the 
ambassador,  "  that  it  was  no  light  matter,  to 
change  a  nation's  religion,  after  it  had  pre- 
vailed for  more  than  2200  years  :  and  that 
he  wondered  the  king  of  France  should  in- 


terest himself  so  much,  ina  matter  that  did 
not  concern  him,  but  God  cily  ;  and  one  too, 
which  God  himself  seemed  0  leave  very  nnich 
to  the  free  choice  of  men.  Could  not  God, 
(said  he),  who  cave  to  all  ten  similar  bodies 
and  similar  souTr,  have  givn  them  also  simi- 
lar views  of  religion,  if  he  hd  seen  fit  1  And 
as  he  has  not  done  so,  it  i  presumable,  that 
he  takes  pleasure  in  bein;  worshipped  in  so 
many  different  ways."  He,  however,  al- 
lowed Christianity  to  b  preached  in  hia 
realm.  The  French  cour  not  less  solicitous 
probably  to  secure  the  trde  of  the  countjy, 
ihan  to  change  its  rclig>D,  sent  a  second 
embassy  in  1688,  undr  de  la  Louhtrt; 
which  was  accompanied ly  a  large  military 
force.  The  French  wei  now  in  possession 
of  the  port  of  Mequi  ancthe  castle  of  Ban- 
cop,  wnich  were  keys  t  the  country ;  and 
Coftttantiu9  himself  bean  to  be  alarmed. 
But  the  same  year,  tl  nobles  conspired 
against  this  minister  an  slew  him  ;  and  in 
the  tumult,  the  king  Imself  lost  his  life, 
lliis  revolution  change  the  whole  face  of 
things ;  and  the  Frenchvere  obliged  to  quit 
the  country.  Yet  prolbly  some  priests  ra- 
mained  behind  ;  for  thfvery  next  year,  it  is 
said,  some  thousands  o  Siamese  were  ba{>- 
tized.  At  least,  it  iscertain  Christianity 
was  not  exterminated  ibr  near  the  close  of 
the  century,  Urlan  trri  states,  that  an 
apostolical  vicar  was  Biding  in  the  capitol, 
had  a  church  there,  an  a  seminary  in  which 
he  educated  natives  fc  the  priesthood ;  and 
that  some  of  the  greatien  of  the  court  were 
professed  Christians.  See  SchroeM,  Kir- 
chengesch.  seit  der  eformation,  vol.  vii., 
p.  54,  &c.,  who  refe?  to  the  authors  abom 
mentioned. — TV.  J 
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to  collect  disciples  of  every  rank,  sex  and  age,  in  all  the  provinces  of  this 
vast  jempire. 

§  10.  This  prosperity  was  checked  in  some  measure,  wken  Xun-CMf 
the  first  emperor  of  the  Mongol  race,  died,  nn^  left  his  son  a  minor.  For 
the  chief  robles,  to  whose  care  and  instruction  the  heir  of  the  empire  was 
commi»'-ei  having  long  viewed  Christianity  with  strong  aversion,  abused 
their  power  to  prostrate  both  it  and  its  friends,  and  especially  the  Jesuits, 
whom  they  stripped  of  all  their  advantages,  their  fortunes,  and  their  privi- 
leges, and  persecuted  with  great  cruelty.  The  first  man  among  the  Jesu- 
its, John  Adam  Schall,  venerable  not  only  for  the  high  office  he  sustained  . 
in  the  court,  but  also  for  his  age  and  his  extensive  learning,  was  cast  into 
prison,  and  condemned  to  be  put  to  death :  while  the  others  were  banish, 
ed  the  country.  This  was  in  the  year  1664.  But  in  the  year  1669,  when 
Cham- Hi  took  the  sceptre  into  his  own  hands,  the  prostrate  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity was  not  only  restored,  but  in  process  of  time  so  advanced  and  exalt- 
ed, that  thaJesuits  commonly  reckon  this  the  commencement  of  the  gold- 
en  age  of  tie  Christians  in  China.  For  the  emperor,  who  possessed  very 
great  talenis  and  genius,  and  was  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
improvemects,(13)  first  recalled  the  Jesuits  to  court,  and  restored  them  to 
their  forraei  rank ;  and  then  sent  for  others  of  the  same  family  from  Eu- 
rope, especiiLlly  such  as  were  skilful  in  the  different  arts  and  sciences. 
Some  of  th(se  he  placed  in  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  employed 
in  civil  tramactions  of  the  greatest  importance.  And  some  of  them,  par- 
ticularly Frmchmen,  he  received  to  personal  intimacy,  and  made  them  his 
own  teachcB  in  various  things,  especially  in  philosophy  and  the  mathe- 
matics. It  vas  not  difficult  for  the  Jesuits  when  thus  exalted,  to  obtain 
many  friends  and  supporters  of  Christianity,  and  to  provide  protection  for 
its  preachers.  And  hence,  from  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  many  libourers  entered  into  this  harvest ;  and  an  immense  number 
of  people,  wita  Jbut  little  difficulty,  were  brought  to  profess  Christianity. 
The  religion  cf  Christ  seemed  quite  triumphant  in  China,  when  in  the  year 
1692,  this  emjeror  who  was  so  extremely  partial  to  the  Jesuits,  published 
that  famous  lav,  in  which  he  denied  that  the  Christian  religion  was  injuri- 
ous to  the  stats  as  its  opposers  had  contended,  and  gave  all  his.  subjects 
full  liberty  to  enbrace  it :  nay  more,  he  erected  a  splendid  temple  for  the 
Jesuits  in  1700,  within  the  limits  of  his  own  palace.(14) 

(13)  See  Joach.  ^ouvet^s  Icod  regiaMon-  booke ;  of  which,  the  most  easy  to  be  pro- 
Bichs  Sinanim ;  wlich  Godfr.  Will.  Lcib-  cured  is,  Joseph  Siiartz  de  libertate  reli- 
nitz  translated  into  liatin,  and  published  in  gionem  Christianam  apud  Sinas  propagandi 
the  second  part  of  his  Novissima  Sinica,  narratio ;  published  by  Leibidiz^  1698,  in 
1699,  8vo.  Add  Jo  Bapt.  du  Halde's  De-  the  first  part  of  his  NoTissima  Sinica.  ]tif  ost 
Bcription  de  la  Chii^  ;  and  the  LeUrea  of  of  the  others  are  enumerated  by  Jo,  Alb,  Fo' 
the  Jesuits  respecti^  their  missions;  in  bricius.  Lux  Evangelii  toti  orhi  exoriens, 
whieh  they  here  and^ere  extol  the  virtues  cap.  xzxix.,  p.  663,  &c.  See  also  my  £c- 
of  this  emperor,  whon  elf  admit  to  have  been  clesiastical  History  of  China,  written  in  Gor- 
a  great  man.  man,  and  published  both  in  a  separate  work, 

(14)  A  concise,  ba  neat  account  of  all  '  and  as  a  rreface  to  the  German  translation 
these  events,  is  given  ^r  Jo.  Bapt.  du  Hald^,  of  Du  Halde'a  work.  ['*  This  History  was 
Description  de  la  Chiie,  torn,  iii.,  p.  128,  translated  into  Eofflish,  and  published  in  the 
^.,  and  by  the  Jcsut  Fontanerf^  Lettres  year  1750,  ^yitb  the  title:  Authentic  Me- 
Mifiantes  et  curieuscs,  torn,  viii.,  p.  176,  moirs  of  the  Christian  church  in  ChiDa."*- 
&c.,  [ed.  Lyons,  1819,  6me  iz.,  p.  434»  <Sec^  Mad,'] 

Tt.1    a  more  full  amount  ia  in  varipua 
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§  11.  That  the  Jesuits  actually  did  and  accomplished  all  that  is  above 
stfited,  is  not  denied  even  by  their  worst  enemies :  but  whether  thcif  mode 
of  proceeciiog  was  regular  and  right,  or  such  as  the  nature  and  dignity  of 
the  Christian  religion  demanded,  was  long  contested,  and  still  is  so,  with 
great  acrimony.  The  enemies  of  the  Jesuits,  (and  they  are  botli  nu- 
merous and  very  bitUr,  especially  aasdftg  the  Dominicans  and  the  Jansen- 
ists),  strenuously  maintain,  that  they  purchased  this  success  at  the  expense 
/Of  committing  offences  and  crimes  of  a  detestable  character.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  charged  with  putting  a  very  faulty  construction  upon  the 
old  religion  of  the  Chinese,  and  persuading  the  emperor  and  his  nobles, 
that  there  was  very  little  if  any  difference  between  the  ancient  and  original 
religion  of  China,  or  the  precepts  of  Confueitis  the  great  philosopher  and 
lawgiver  of  that  nation,  and  the  religion  of  Ckrisi :  and  to  this  execrable 
misrepresentation,  it  is  said,  they  added  others  of  less  moment ;  in  particu- 
lar they  led  the  Chinese,  (who  overrate  every  thing  ancient,  and  undervalue 
what  is  new),  to  believe  that  many  ages  ago,  the  Chinese  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  Chnst  and  had  paid  him  worship  :  and  that  to  these  false 
representations  must  be  attributed  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  emper- 
or towards  Christianity,  and  the  transition  of  the  leading  men  to  the  side 
of  the  Jesuits.  In  the  next  place,  they  are  charged  with  being  utterly  re- 
gar<flesi  of  the  duties  and  the  virtues  which  become  the  ministers  of  Christ. 
^  For  they  not  only  accepted,  but  eagerly  sought  after  honouis  and  civil  of- 
fices :  and  elated  by  the  munificence  of  the  emperor,  their  vhole  life  was 
contaminated  by  the  magnificence  of  their  dress,  the  luxury  Df  their  tables, 
the  multitude  <k  their  servants,  and  the  splendour  of  their  palaces ;  and 
that  they  devoted  themselves  not  so  much  to  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  as  to  teaching  human  science,  especially  the  mathematics ; 
and  that  they  even  took  charge  of  military  affairs,  and  commanded  in  the 
field  of  battle.  And  lastly,  Jesuits  of  inferior  rank,^re  represented  as  en- 
gaging with  eagerness  in  usurious  speculations,  in  merciandise,  and  in 
other  arts,  by  which  wealth  and  worldly  distinction  are  tcquired,  to  the 
immense  disgrace  of  their  profession.  Some  of  these  changes,  the  Jesuits 
admit  indeed,  but  at  the  aaaie  time  labour  to  extenuate  :  but  the  first  and 
the  last,  they  contend,  are  sheer  fabrications  of  their  enemfts.  And  doubt- 
less, those  who  have  opportunity  to  examine  the  matter  thoroughly,  will  be 
i¥illing  to  admit,  that  envy  and  ill  will  have  had  some  share  in  this  contro- 
▼ersy. 

^  12.  The  principal  charge  against  the  Jesuits  in  China,  is,  that  they 
confound  light  and  darkness  ;  ^Ihat  the  more  easily  to  overcome  the  scru- 
plea  of  the  Chinese,  they  mix  the  superstitions  of  Chins  with  Christianity, 
and. allow  their  disciples  to  follow  the  profane  customs  and  the  impious 
rites  of  their  ancestors.  The  Jesuit  Matthew  Ricciy  the  father  of  the  Chi- 
nese church,  supposed  that  the  'greatest  part  of  the  ritM  which  \ftTe  en- 
joined by  the  Chinese  laws,  might  suitably  be  obaemec  by  the  converts  to 
Christianity ;  for  they  originated,  he  said,  not  from  ^ligious  Considera- 
tions but  from  state  policy,  or  were  civil  and  not  reigious  ctiresionies ; 
nor  were  they  viewed  in  any  other  light,  except  pM^aps  by  some  of  thi' 
lower  class  of  people^lS)  A  contrary  opinion  was  enbraced,  not  only  by 
.ibe  Dominicans  and  nanciscans  who  were  associatei  with  tlie  Jesuits  in 

US)  See  Mammackiut^  Origines  et  Aoiiqnit.  Chnstian0,toiD.  ii.,  p.  373,  &c 
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the  mission,  but  also  by  very  learned  men  among  the  Jesuits  themselves 
both^  China  and  Japan;  one  of  whom,  Nicholas  Lombardf  stdXed  the 
grounds  of  his  dissent  in  writing.(16)  This  controversy  hi^iflig  been  long 
agitated  in  private,  was  brought  to  Rome  by  the  Dominicans  in  the  year 
1645 ;  and  since  that  period,  it  has  greatly  disturbed  the  whole  Romish 
church.  Innocent  X.  in  the  year  fast  named,  decidill  in  favour  of  the  Do- 
minicans,  and  condemned  the  indulgence  allowed  by  the  Jesuits  to  the 
Ohincse,  But  Alexander  VII.  in  the  year  1656,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Jesuits,  nullified  this  decision  in  effect,  though  not  in  express  terms  ;  and 
declared,  that  certain  rites  to  which  the  Chinese  w^re  attached,  might  be 
observed  by  Christians.  The  Dominicans  renewed  their  complaints  in 
the  years  1661  and  1674,  under  the  pontificate  of  Clement  X.,but  they  seem 
to  have  been  foiled  by  the  power  of  the  Jesuits.  In  the  year  1684,  this  fatal 
controversy  was  renewed  in  China,  where  it  had  been  at  rest  for  several 
years,  and  was  prosecuted  with  greater  warmth  than  before.  Victory 
seemed  inclining  to  the  side  of  the  Dominicans,  when  Charles  Maigrot^ 
a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  whom  the  pontiff  had  constituted  his  vicar  in 
the  province  of  Fohi,  and  who  was  afterwards  .bishop  of  Conon,  by  a  pub- 
lic decree  in  the  year  1693,  decided  that  th^  opinions  and  regulations  of 
.  the  Jesuits  were  contrary  to  the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  the 
pontiff,  to  whose  authority  [and  sanction]  Maigrol  had  subjected  his  decree, 
would  not  decide  either  way  on  any  part  of  it,  imtil  the  whole  cause  should 
have  a  legal  investigation.  Accordingly  in  the  year  1699  he  appointed  a 
board  of  special  judges,  or  a  Congregation  as  the  Romish  court  terms  it, 
to  give  this  angry  contest  a  thorough  examination.  As  soon  as  this  reso- 
lution of  the  pontiff  was  made  known,  all  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
Romish  chui-ch  and  particularly  in  France,  took  the  field ;  and  in  various 
pamphlets,  they  assailed  the  character  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Jesuits  in 
the  most  vehement  manner.  Nor  were  the  Jesuits  wanting  in  effort  on 
their  part.(17)  The  termination  of  this  conflict,  belongs  to  the  history  of 
the  next  centufy. 

§  13.  This  controversy,  which  has  called  fojth  the  talents  of  so  many 
men  of  the  finest  genius,  if  we  separate  from  it  some  minor  questions,  and 
such  as  relate  rather  to  the  Jesuits  themselves  than  to  the  subject  in  debate^ 
may  be  all  embmced  under  two  heads.  (I.)  The  Chinese  call  the  supreme 
god  whom  they  worship,  Tien,  and  Shang-ti  ;  that  is,  in  their  language, 
Heaven,  And  the  Jesuits  transferred  this  name  to  the  God  of  Christians : 
whence  it  seemed  to  follow,  that  they  thought  there  was  no  difference  be-  ^ 
tween  the  chief  God  of  the  Chinese  an4  Ae  infinitely  perfect  God  of  the 
Christians ;  or,  that  the  Chinese  had  the  same  ideas  of  their  Tien  or  lieapen 
as  the  Christians  have  of  God.    But  this  the  adversaries  of  the  Jesuits  d^y. 

(16)  iee   Chrixt.  XorthdC*  Preface  to  toin^,  iii.,  p.  142,  &c.    The  other  wiiteri, 

the  ^cond  volume  of  I^ibnitz^s  Epistles,  who  are  quite  numerous,  are  mentioned  by 

^  vi ,  p.  I8j  &c.,  who  has  subjoined  to  this  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricim,  Lux  Evangelii  toti  orbi 

volume,  ike. tracts  of  A'tcA.  Lombard  and  exoriens,  cap.  xzzix., p.  665,  <&c.    Add  Vol" 

Antony  d^  St.  Maria  against  the  Jesuits,  /atrf,  Siecledu  I«ouis  XIV.,  tomeii.,p.  318, 

•irith  the  remarks  of  tMnitz.     There   is  &c.     But  especially  worth  reading,  is  the 

also,  in  this  work,  (p.  419^,  a  loni;  dis^rta-  inc^enious  patron  of  the  Jesuits,  and  himself 

tion  of  I^ihniiz  aadres<<ed  to  RemonJi,  on  a 'Jesuit,  Gabriti  Daniel^  Histoire  Apolo- 

the  philo^iophy  of  the  Chinese;  in  whick  be  ftetique  de  la  conduite  des  Jesuites  oe  l» 

pleads  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits.  '  Chine  ;  printed  in  the  third  volume  of  hi* 

n?)  Du  Halde,  Description  de  la  Chine,  MisceUaneout  Tracts,  p.  1|  dec. 

• 
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The  first  question  therefore^s,  whether  the  Chinese  understand  by  the 
words  specified,  the  visible  material  heavens,  or  the  Lord  of  heaven,  that 
eternal  and  all  perfect  Being  wn^serlhfQne  is  in  the  heavens,  and  who  from 
that  throne  in  infinite  wisdom  Jrul/s  all  huhuui  affairs ;  that  is,  such  a  God  as 
Christianity  ptese^ts  to  us  iox  o\if  worship.  VThe  Jesuits  maintain  the  latter; 
Usui  they  contend,  tbat  thcse>narnes  were  usca  by  the  ancient  Chinese  philos- 
of^ers,  (who  they  think,  had  jus^  ideas  of  natural  religiou)t  to  denote  very 
clearly  such  a  God  a^  the  Chris^ans  worship :  and  thereibre,  they  would 
not  prohibit  their  converts  from>  continuing  to  use  those  terms  in  their 
prayers  and  discolirses,  to  designate  the  supreme  Being ;  nay,  they  used 
them  constantly  thems  elves  to  denote  the  true  God.  But  their  adversaries 
maintaii^  the  contrary  opinion ;  and  contend,  tnat  the  ancient  philosophy 
\  of  the  Chinese  was  full  of  impiety,  and  made  no  (distinction  between  God  the 
divine  Spirit,  and  nati  re  or  the  material  world. \  They  assert  moreover, 
thaiCoitfiLcius  himself  whom  the  Chinese  hold  i^  the  highest  veneration, 

S3  a  stmnger  to  relig  ion  and  piety,!  and  one  who  snrpposed  that  all  existing      ' 
ngs  arose  necessari^  into  being  i|i  the  course  of  mature.    This  disagree- 
nuent  gaVe  rise  to  vety  learned  disdissions  concerning  the  customs,  laws, 
ai^d  opinions  of  the  ancient  Chincs($ ;  which  discussions  have  indeed  made 
us  ^cquaiited  with  many  things  thajL  were  previously  not  well  understogd^^^ 
but  ^ey  nave  not  debided'  the  point  for  which  they  were  Imdertakejar.     It     >, 
seeing  th A  entire  asseit  is  not  to  bp  given  either  ;to  the  positiohar  of  the 
Jesuitic  or  to  those  of  their  adversaries ;  and  that  t^e  Tien  of  the  ancient     / 
Chinese,  ^vas  indeed  far  inferior  in  his  attributes  to  the  God  of  Christians,    / 
and  yet  wa3  something  different  from  the  visible  heavens  or  the  air. 

§  14.  ^The  ancient  laws  of  China  re^ftire  the  people,  annually,  at  stated  ^ 
seasons,  to  honour  their  deceased  ancestors,  with  certain  cer^^monies  which 
seem  to  be  of  a  religious  nature  ;  and  moreover  all  the  literati  of  the  na- 
tion, at  certain  times,  must  pay  a  kind  of  worship  which  sAsi  seems  to  have 
a  religious  aspect,  to  the  philosopher  Confucius,  (who  is  accounted  the 
father  of  all  wisdofh),  in  the  buildings  consecrated  to  him/  Hence  a  sec* 
end  qucstionjsi'^hethcr  those  honours,  which  the  Chine^  are  required  to 
pay  tojhtf^uls  of  their  deceased  ancestors,  and  all  the  literati  to  ConfU' 
\  puts  the  oracle  of  the  nation,  are  civil  honours  or  religious ;  whether  they 
.  are  sacrifices,  or  only  regulations  established  for  state  purpatos.  The  Jes- 
uits say,  the  ancient  Chinese  lawgivers  instituted  these  rights  to  keep  the 
people  in  order,  and  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  state ;  that  the  Chi- 
#>nesc  do  not  offer  religious  worship  to  the  souls  of  their  ancestors,  nor  Ito 
Confucius,  but  only  testify  by  certain  ceremonies,  their  grateful  sense  of 
the  merits  and  the  benefits  both  of  their  ancestors  and  Confucius,  and  en- 
gags  to  copy  after  their  example.  And  hence  they  conclude,  that  it  Is  *al. 
lowable  for  Christians  to  observe^these  sacred  rites  of  theif  country,  pro- 
vided  they  understand  the  true  nature  and  grounds  of  them,  and  always 
keep  in  sight  the  object  of  their  institution.  And  whoever  wishes  to  see 
the  cause  of  Christianity  flourish  and  advance  in  China,  com  scarcely  think 
differently  from  the  Jesuits,  whether  their  statements  are  erroiieous  or  cor- 
rect. For  it  has  been  established  by  public  law  for  man/  ages,  that  no ' 
one  shall  be  accounted  a  good  citizen  in  that  country,  o^  be  admitted  to 
any  office  in  the  state,  who  does  not  perform  the  ceremonies  in  question. 
But  the  Dominicans  and  the  othAr  opposers  of  the  Jesuits,  contend  that 
these  rites  are  no  small  part  of  the  Chinese  religioif ;  that  Confucius  and 
/ 
/ 
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die  souls  of  their  ancestors,  are  objects  of  religious  worship  to  the  Chinese  i 
and  of  course,  that  such  as  observe  these  rites,  offer  an  affront  to  the  divine 
Majesty,  and  cannot  be  accounted  Christians.  The  more  candid  among 
the  Jesuits  themselves,  do  not  deny  that  this  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
decide ;  and  hence  some  of  them,  at  last  resorted  to  the  plea  of  neces3ity ; 
and  urged  that  minor  evils,  if  productive  of  the  greatest  advantages,  are 
scarcely  to  be  accounted  evils.(18) 

§  15.  At  the  commencement  of  this  century,  Japan  was  filled  with  an 
astonishing  multitude  of  people,  whom  the  Jesuits  especially  had  convinced 
of  the  excellence  of  the  Christian  .religion.  But  this  very  brilliant  success 
was  somewhat  disturbed,  partly  by  the  hatred  of  Christianity  entertained 
by  the  national  priests  and  by  certain  nobles  of  the  court,  wluch  gave  rise 
to  severe  persecutions  in  one  place  and  another  both  of  the  newly  convert- 
ed Christians  and  their  teachers ;  and  partly  by  the  internal  broils  and  con- 
.  tentions^jufnong  thosev^ho  had  the  charge  of  this  rising  church.  For  here, 
as  in  other  countries,  the  Augustinian,  Dominican  and  Franciscan  mission- 
aries,  waged  a  most  pernicious  war  against  the  Jesuits.  For  both  ai  the 
court  of  Rome  and  elsewhere,  they  taxed  them  with  insatiable  avarice, 
with  too  great  indulgence  both  to  the  vices  and  the  superstitions  of  the  Ja- 
panese, with  a  crafty  management  unbecoming  the  ministers  of  Christ,  with 
an  eagerness  to  reign  and  give  law,  and  with  other  crimes  of  no  Hks  natf- 


(18)  ["  The  public  honours  paid  to  Con-' 
fucius  twice  a  year,  used  to  be  performed 
before  his  statue,  erected  in  the  ((rcat  hall  or 
temple,  that  is  dedicated  to  his  memory.  At 
present  they  are  performed  before  a  kind  of 
TabUl,  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  the  edifice,  with  the  following  inscription  : 
The  throne  of  the  soul  of  the  mott  holy  and 
the  most  excellent  chief  teacher^  Confucmt. 
The  literati,  or  learned,  celebrate  this  famous 
festival  in  the  following  manner.  The  chief 
mandarin  of  the  place  exercises  the  office  of 
priest,  and  the  others  discharffo  the  functions 
of  deacons,  sub-deacons,  and  so  on.  A  cer- 
tain sacrifice,  called  Ct,  which  consists  of 
wine,  blood,  fruits,  &c.,  is  offered,  after  the 
worshippers  have  prepared  themselves  for 
this  ceremony  by  fasting  and  other  acts  of 
abstinence  and  mortification.  They  kneel 
before  the  inscription,  prostrate  the  body  nine 
times  before  it,  until  the  head  touches  the 
ground,  repeat  a  great  variety  of  prayers  ; 
after  which,  the  priest,  taking  in  one  hand  a 
cupful  of  wine,  and,  in  the  other,  a  like  cup 
filled  with  blood,  makes  a  solemn  libation  to 
the  deceased,  and  dismisses  the  assembly 
with  a  blessing.  The  rites  performed  by 
families,  in  honour  of  their  deceased  parents, 
are  pretty  much  dC  the  same  nature. 

**  Now  in  order  to  know,  with  certainty, 
whether  this  festival  and  these  rites  be  of  a 
avU  or  a  religiout  nature,  we  have  only  to 
inquire,  whether  they  be  the  same  with  those 
ceremonies  that  are  performed  by  the  Chi- 
nese, in  the  worship  tho^  pay  to  certain  ce- 
lestial and  terrestnal  sftriu  or  genii,  which 


worship  is  undoubtedly  of  a  religious  kind. 
The  learned  Leibnitz  (Praef.  Novissim.  Sini- 
conim)  undertook  to  affirm,  that  the  servi- 
ces, now  mentioned,  were  not  of  the  same 
kind,  and,  consequently,  that  the  Jesuits 
were  accused  unjustly.  3ut  that  great  man 
does  not  appear  to  have  examined  this  mat- 
ter with  his  usual  sagacity  and  attention. 
For  it  is  evident,  from  a  multitude  of  rela- 
tions every  way  worthy  of  credit,  and*  par- 
ticularly, from  the  observations  maZle  on  the 
Chinese  missions,  by  that  learned  and  candid 
Franciscan  Antonio  de  S.  Maria^  (£pp-  Leib- 
nitz., vol.  {!.).  not  only  that  Confucius  was 
worshipped  among  the  idoU,  and  the  celestial 
and  terrestrial  spirits  of  the  Chinese,  bat 
that  the  oblations  and  ceremonies,  observed 
in  honour  of  him,  were  perfectly  the  same 
with  those  that  were  performed  as  acts  of 
worship  to  these  idols  and  spirits.  Thoae 
that  desire  a  more  ample  account  of  tnis  mat-  ' 
ter,  ttiay  consult  the  ^llowing  authors :  A*- 
dai  Annal.  Histor.  Pbilos.,  p.  287,  where  ho 
treats  Do  superstitioso  Demortuorum  apud 
Sinenses  cultu. —  Wolfii  Not.  ad  Casaubon., 
p.  348. — Nic,  Charmos^  Annot.  ad  Maigrot- 
ti  Historiam  cultus  Sinensis.  But  more  es- 
pecially Amaudf  Morale  Pratique  dea  Jes- 
uites,  tome  iii.,  vt.,  vii.,  and  a  collection  of 
historical  relations  published  at  Cologne,  in 
8vo,  in  the  year  1700,  under  the  following 
title  :  Historia  cultus  Sinensium,  seu  Varia 
Scripta  de  cultibus  Sinarum  inter  Vicarios 
Apostolicos,  et  P.  P.  S.  I.  controversia/V- 
Macl.} 
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nitude.  The  Jesuits  on  the  other  hand  complained*  that  their  accusers  hj 
their  imprudence,  their  ignorance  of  human  nature,  their  pertinacity,  the 
asperity  of  their  manners,  their  rustic  mode  of  life,  and  other  faults,  injured 
rather  than  promoted  the  progress  of  the  Christian  cause  among  that  high- 
minded  and  discerning  people.  '  Yet  all  these  causes  were  hy  ho  means 
adequate  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Christianity,  or  to  iJting  very  great  evils 
upon  the  immense  multitude  which  had  made  profession  of  this  religion. 
And  perhaps  means  might  have  heen  devised  at  Romei  if  not  for  entirely 
removing,  yet  for  quieting  and  tempering  these  contentions.(19) 

§  16.  But  in  the  year  1615,  the  ehnperor  of  Japan  himself  commenced 
a  most  direful  persecution  against  the  Christians,  which  exceeds  any  thing 
to  he  found  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Christian  church ;  and  this  pl^rse- 
cution  continued  many  years,  and  did  not  cease  until  it  had  exterminated 
Christianity  from  that  empire.  For  the  Christiah  religion  was  judged  to 
be  altogether  intolerable ;  because  it  was  deemed  ruinous  to  the  safety  of 
the  nation,  and  to  the  majesty  of  their  supreme  pontiff,  whom  the  populace 
of  Japan  believed  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  gods  themselves,  and  likewise, 
to  the  most  sacred  institutions  and  religion  of  their  ancestors.  The  for- 
eign Christians  therefore,  the  Portuguese  especially  and  the  Spaniards,  were 
required  to  depart  the  kingdom ;  and  the  Japanese  who  had  renounced  their 
idolff,  weTe  required  to  abandon  Christ,  or  undergo  the  most  cruel  death. 
This  dreadful  persecution  destroyed  an  innumerable  multitude  of  people, 
of  every  class,  age,  sex,  and  rank,  who  preferred  to  die  amid  the  most 
exquisite  tortures,  rather  than  violate  their  vows  of  fidelity  to  Christ.  And 
if  either  the  Jesuits  or  their  adversaries,  were  guilty  of  faults  while  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  Christ ;  they  now  a;»  it  were  atoned  for  them,  by  their 
own  blood.  For  most  of  them  gave  themselves  up  to  death  for  Christ, 
with  the  greatest  firmness,  and  some  of  them  with  joy  and  triumph. — The 
aauscs  of  this  horrid  persecution,  are  differently  stated  by  different  parties. 
The  Jesuits  throw  some  of  the  blame  on  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the  Do- 
minicans and  Franciscans ;  and  these  in  return,  ascribe  it  to  the  avaricious, 
factious,  arrogant  temper  of  the  Jesuits.(20)     And  both  unitedly  accuse  the 

(19)  Besides  the  writers  mentioned  by  Jo.  tianiB,  torn,  ii.,  p.  376,  &c. — IFrancU  Xa^ 
Alb.  Fabriciusj  Lux  Erangelii  toti  orbi  ex-  vier  ^rst  preached  the  gospel  in  Japan,  in 
oriens,  cap.  xl.,  p.  678,  £c.,  see  Domin.  1549.  After  he  left  that  country  in  1553, 
Charlevoix,  Histoire  du  Japon,  torn,  ii.,  lib.  great  numbers  were  conTcrted ;  and  some 
xi.,  &c.,  p.  57,  <&c.  Japanese  ^became    Jesuits.      SchooJs  and 

(20)  Engclherl  Kctmpfer  has  given  a  neat  churches  were  erected,  even  in  the  capitol 
account  of  this  protracted  business,  in  the  Mcaco.     In  1585.  a  Japanese  embassy  was 

*  sixth  of  those  Dissertations,  which  he  has  sent  to  Rome.     Christianity  at   that  time 

annexed  to  his  History  of  Japan,  ^  4,  &c.,  seemed  about  to  become  the  prevailing  reli- 

p.  64-75.  of  the  English  edition.    But  it  will  gion  ;  ihcw  ^ere  at  least  200,000  Chris- 

also  be  but  fair  to  hear  the  fuller  eUtement  tiane ;  and  among  them  princes,  courtiers, 

of  Domin.  Charlevoix^  who  has  omftted  no-  chief  nobles,  and  generals ;  the  Bonzes  and 

thing  that  would  go  to  excuse  the  Jesuits  ;  in  their  religion  were  openly  ridiculed ;  and  the 

his  Histoire  generale  de  Japon,  torn.  ii.,livr.  emperor  nad  excluded  paganism  aliogeiher 

xii..  p.  136,  &c.     The  other  writers  are  men-  from  a  new  city  which  hefbunded  ;  and  be 

tioned  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabrieius,  Lux  Evangelii  ;  was  on  terms  of  iniimacy  with  the  Jesuits, 

toti  orbi  exoriens.  cap.  xl.,  p.  678.    Add  the  But  the  base  conduct  of  the  Europeans,  led 

Acta  Sanctorum,  torn,  i.,  mensis  Febniarii,  the  emperor  to  suspect  Christianity  to  be  all 

p.  723,  &c.,  where  fnay  be  seen  the  History  a  farce  ;  and  he  became  jealous  of  the  de- 

of  the  church  founded  in  Japan,  and  the  life  signs  of  these  strangers.     He  was  also  of- 

and  death  of  those  who  ^erc  first  slain  by  fended   at    the   refusal  of  some  converted 

the  Japanese,  on   sccount  of  Christianity,  feinales  to  surrender  to  him  their  chastity  i^ 

Mammachius,  Origmes  et  Antiquit.  Chris-  and  at  the  instigation  of  his  favourite,  in  1587, 
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Dutch  and  EogUsh  of  studiously  inflaming  the  emperor  of  Japan  with  ha* 
tred  against  the  PortVKueie  and  Spaniards,  as  well  as  against  the  Roman 
pontifls,  so  that  they  wne  might  have  control  among  £e  Japanese,  and 
might  secure  their  commerce  to  themselves.  The  Dutch  and  English  re- 
ply, that  neither  the  Spaniards  nor  any  otbter  adherents  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff^  were  by  theM  aacuaed ;  but  only  that  the  perfidy  of  the  Spaniards  was 
detected.  And  indeed^  nearly  all  agree  in  this,  that  the  emperor  was  per- 
suaded by  certain  letters  intercepted  by  the  Dutch,  and  by  other  evidence 
bearing  a  strong  probability,  that  the  Jesuits  and  the  other  teachers  of  the 
new  religion  designed  to  raise  a  sedition  by  means  of  their  disciples,  and 
to  bring  Japan  under  the  power  of  the  Spanish  king ;  and  hence  the  tyrant, 
equally  cruel  and  jealous,  thought  he  could  not  be  safe  and  quiet,  unless  he 
destroyed  every  vestige  of  Christianity.  From  that  time,  Japan  has  been 
closed  against  all  foreigners ;  and  even  the  shadows  of  the  Christian  name 
are  exterminated  with  fire  and  sword.     A  few  of  the  Hollanders,  who  are 


he  commenced  a  penecution.  All  Jeeoits 
were  ordered  to  quit  the  country.  Some 
obeyed ;  bat  others  remained,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  nobles.  Out  of  about  250 
churches,  70  were  pulled  down.  In  1590, 
more  than  20,000  Christians  lost  their  lives. 
But  the  next  year  added  12,000  new  con- 
verts. In  1596,  a  Spanish  sea-captain  driv- 
en upon  the  coast,  showed  a  chart  of  exten- 
sive countries  subject  to  his  master  v  and 
being  asked  how  his  master  could  conquer 
so  many  nations,  he  said,  their  missionaries 
went  forward,  and  prepared  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  favour  him,  and  then  fleets  and  ar- 
mies made  an  easy  conquest.  This  state- 
ment was  transmitted  to  court,  and  produced 
great  jealousy  of  the  missionaries.  The  em- 
pesor  swore,  the  Spaniards  should  never  thus 
conquer  Japan ;  and  he  imreediatoly  set  him- 
self to  extorminato  Christianity,  which  he 
called  a  devtUsh  law.  The  missionaries  were 
imprisoned ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  as  well 
as  their  converts,  ^mn  put  to  death.  The 
persecution  contin«ed  se? eral  years.  Yet  in 
1608,  there  were  120  Jesuits,  most  of  them 
priests,  in  Japan.  After  this,  an  English 
officer  of  a  Dutoh  ship,  cautioned  the  Japan- 
ese to  beware  of  the  military  enterprises  of 
the  Spaniards ;  and  represented  the  priests 
as  designinff  men,  who  had  hem  excluded 
from  most  European  countries,  and  wiio  did 
not  teach  genuine  Christianity.  This  pro- 
doced  a  fresh  persecution :  anid  in  the  prov-. 
ioce  of  Nangasaki,  where  there  had  been 
more  than  40,000  Christians,  not  one  could 
be  found  in  1622 ;  \11  bad  either  ranonnced 
their  religion,  or  been  pnt  to  death.  Hither- 
to however,  the  number  of  Christians  in  Jar 
pan  had  not  diminished  greatly ; .  and  some 
estimates  make  them  to  have  been  about 
400,000,  and  others  near  600,000.  But  now 
things  began  to  take  a  different  tun.  In 
VoL-IIL— Ki 


1616,  Ijejas^  guardian  to  the  young  prince 
Fidejorit  (who  was  favourable  to  Christianity, 
as  were  many  of  the  nobles),  slew  his  ward, 
and  proclaimed  himself  emperor.  The  Jes- 
uits were  objects  of  his  jealousj ;  and  vari- 
ous causes  induced  him  to  forbid  the  lather 
spread  of  Christianity,  and  the  ingress  of 
monks  and  priests  into  the  count^f-He 
likewise  determined  to  bring  back  the  Japan- 
ese Christians  to  the  old  religion.  Edicte 
were  issued  for  these  purposes ;  but  they 
were  not  at  once  rigorously  e;Eecuted.  At 
length  some  Franciscan  monks,  sent  as  en- 
voys from  the  Spanish  "^govemor  of  Manilla, 
imprudently  ventured  to  preach  openly  in  the 
sireete  of  Meaco,  and  to  erect  a  church 
there.  This  exasperated  the  government, 
and  brought -on  a  persecdtion,  which  is  with- 
out a  parsllel  in  the  snnals  of  the  church.' 
Among  the  causes  df  it,  were  the  intercept- 
ed letters  mentioned  in  the  text,  giving  ac- 
count of  a  projected  insurrection  of  the 
Christians,  as  soon  as  a  Spanish  force  should 
appear  on  the  coast.  As  soon  as  these-let- 
ters  reached  the  court  in  1637,  decrees  were 
passed,  requiring  all  foreigners  to  quit  the 
country  at  once,  on  pain  of  death ;  and  sub- 
jectinff  every  fbreigner  to  the  same  penalty, 
who  would  ever 'after  set  his  foot  in  the 
country.  The  return  of  the  Japanese  Chris- 
tians to  pu{anism,  was  now  peremptorily  re- 
quired, 09  pain  of  death.  These  decrees 
were  rigorously  executed:  and  two  years 
after,  the  Portuguese  were  all  driven  from 
the  couqtiy ;  and  only  the  Hollanders  were 
^owed  to  introduce  a  small  quanti^  of  Eu- 
ropean goods,  and  to  liye  as  it  were  impri»> 
oziied,  in  a  comer  of  the  empire.  Thus  feD 
the  Japanese  chnich,  after  it  had  stood  very 
nearly  a  centur?.  See  Sekroeckh^s  Kirchen- 
geeeh.  seit  derllefoiin.,  toI.  iii.,  p.  668  dfec 
-TV.] 
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allowed  annually  to  impofi'-a  small  quantity  of  European  merchandise,  ItfiB 
in  an  extreme  Qorner  of  th^  kingdom,  as  it  were  enclosed  in  a  prison. 

§  17.  Many  respectable  and  pious  men  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  Liu 
the  rails,  in  imitation  of  the  Catholics,  to  efforts  for  imparting  Christian 
truth  to  the  nations  enveloped  in  the  darkness  of  degrading  superstitioOi 
No  one  was  more  zealous  in  this  cause,  than  the  Austrian  nobleman  Ju»* 
Hnian  Ernest,  baron  of  Wels ;  who  proposed  the  formation  of  a  society  for 
this  purpose,  which  should  bear  the  name  of  Jesus,{2l)  But  there  were 
various  causes,  and  especially  the  situation  of  the  Lutheran  princes,  few  of 
whom  possessed  any  territories  or  fortified  posts  out  of  £urope,  which  pre* 
vented  this  matter  from  ever  proceeding  beyond  good  wishes  and  consulta- 
tions. But  the  Reformed,  and  especially  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  whose 
mercantile  adventures  carried  them  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world,  and 
who  planted  extensive  colonies  during  this  century  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America ;  enjoyed  the  best  advantages  for  extending  the  limits  of  the  Chris* 
tian  church.  Nor  did  these  nations  wholly  n^lect  this  duty ;  although 
they  are  taxed,  with  grasping  at  the  wealth  of  the  Indians,  but  neglecting 
their  souls,  and  perhaps  they  did  not  perform  so  much  as  they  might  have 
done.  Among  the  English,  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  the  year  1647,  the 
business  of  propagating  Christianity  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  soci- 
ety,  composed  of  men  of  the  highest  respectability  and  integrity.  This 
society  was  revived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  A.D.  1661 ;  and  again  con- 
firmed, and  invested  with  extraordinary  privileges  and  rights,  by  William 
III.  io  the  year  1701 ;  and  being  enriched  with  the  splendid  donations  of 
kings,  nobles,  and  private  individuals,  has  continued  down  to  our  own 
tim6s.(22)    From  this  noble  institution,  great  advantages  have  been  deri- 


(31)  Godfr.  ArnoUPt  Kirehen-uDd  Ket- 
■Sriiiatone,  pt.  iL,  book  xtu.,  ch.  xv.,  ^  23, 
dec.,  p.  1066,  tnd  pt.  iii.,  oh.  xr.,  M^,  p. 
160.  Jo,  MolUr,  Cimbria  Littenta,  torn, 
iii.,  f.  76.  [In  1664,  this  Hungarian  baron 
pubhahed  two>  letten  addreaaed  to  the  Lo- 
tbeian  community,  on  a  reformation  of  man- 
nofii  and  on  efibrta  for  the  converaion  of  the 
heathen.  In  the  firat,  he  piopoaed  theae 
titfee  queationa :  la  it  right,  that  we  Evan- 
gelioal  Chriatiana  ahould  keep  the  Goapel  to 
onr^elvea,  and  n6t  aeek  to  spread  it  abroad  1 
— ila  it  right,  thac  we  every  where  encourage 
so  many  to  atudy  theology,  yet'give  them  no 
opportunity  to  go  abroad^  but  rather  keep 
them,  three,  six,  or  more  yeara,  waiting  for 
pariahea  to  become  vacant,  or  for  the  poata 
of  achoolmaateral— la  it  ri|rht,that  we  ahould 
expend  ao  much  in  dreaa,  high  liying,  uaeless 
amoaementv,  and  expenaive  fashions ;  yet 
hilherto  have  never  thought  of  any  meana  for 
spreading  the  Goepell^Hia  propoaal  to 
fooii  a  missionary  association,  was  approved  • 
by  some,  but  objected  to  by  others,  especial- 
ly among  the  hiflher  clergy.  He  Umwlf  ad- 
vanced 12;000lolUKr8for  the  object;  went 
to  Holland,  on  the  subject ;  and  at  length 
shipped  for  the  Dutch  West  Indies^  to  en- 
gage himself  in  missionary  labour :  but  he 
•was  DO  more  heard  of.    Some  feeble  at- 


tempts were  made  to  get  up  a  missionaiy 
association,  afterwards  ;  but  to  no  puipoee, 
during  this  century.  See  the  authors  abov* 
cited.— Tr.] 

(23)  Kennet,  Relation  de  la  Society  etab^ 
lie  pour  la  propagation  de  I'Evangile  par  1« 
Roy  Ouillaume  III.,  Rotterd.,  1708,  12nio. 
[In  1649  an  ordinance  was  paaaed  by  the. 
English  parliament,  for  the  erection  of  a 
corporation,  by  the  name  of  the  President 
ana  Society  far  the  propagaiien  of  the  €ro»- 
pel  in  New-England :  and  a  general  collec- 
tion for  its  endowment,  was  ordered  to  be . 
made  in  all  the  counties,  cities,  towns,  and 
parishes,  of  England  and  Wales.  Notwith^ 
standing  v^  considerable  opposition  to  the 
meaaure,  fonda  were  raised  in  this  manner, 
which  enabled  the  society  tQ  purohase  lands, 
worth  from  fiye  to  six  hundrea  pounds  a  year. 
Qn  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.,  the  corpo- 
ration became  dead  in  law;  and  Colonel 
BeSngfieldj  a  Roman  Cathoiie,  who  had 
sold  to  it  an  estate  of  322  pounds  per  an- 
num^ seized  upon  that  estate,  and  refused  to 
refund  the  money  he  had  received  for  it. 
But  4n  1661,  a  new  charter  was  granted  by 
the  king ;  and  the  honourable  Robert  SgyU 
brought  a  suit  in  chancery  against  Beiing* 
Jield,  and  recovered  the  land.  Boyle  wae 
appointed  the  firat  governor  of  the  company* 
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ted,  and  are  still  daily  derived,  by  many  nationa  ignorant  of  Clirist  and 
especially  by  those  in  America.  By  the  labou^  of  the  Dutch,  an  immense 
number  of  people  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  in  the 
island  of  Formosa,  and  in  other  countries  of  Asia,  (which  the  Dutch 
either  conquered  from  the  Portuguese,  or  Otherwise  brought  undef*  their 

Sower),  are  said  t^  have  renounced  the  impious  rites  of  their  father8.(23) 
r  perhaps  some  extravagance  may  be  found  in  these  narrations,  yet  it  is 
most  certain,  that  this  nation  after  it  had  obtained  a  firm  establishment  in 
the  East  Indies,  adopted  at  great  expense,  various  measures  well  calculated 
to  imbue  the  natives  with  a  knowledge  of  Christian  principles.  (24) 

§  18.  As  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  proper  have  not  yet  been  accessi- 
ble to  the  Europeans,  they  still  remsun  wholly  destitute  of  the  light  of 


«nd  held  the  office  about  thirty  years.  (See 
Wm.  Brmen^s  History  of  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,,  vol.  i.^  p.  68,  6lc.,  ed.  N.  York, 
1821,  and  NeaVt  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  ed. 
of  Toulmin,  Boston,  1817,  toI.  iv.,  p.  433, 
dec,  but  especially  the  Connecticut  Evan^. 
Ma^zine,  vol.  iv.,  p.  1,  &c.)  It  was  this 
■ociety  which  supported  the  Tarious  mission- 
ary operations  in  New-England  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  Their  expenditures  in 
the  year  1661^  amounted  to  738/.  St.  Id.  or 
$3880  87.— Tr.] 

(23)  See  the  letters  addressed  to  John 
Leusden,  de  Successu  Evan^lii  apud  Indos 
Qrientales ;  published  at  Utrecht,  1699, 8yo. 

(24)  See  Jo.  BraurCs  La  veritable  religion 
des  Hollandois,  p.  71,  267,  <^c.,  Amsterd., 
1675,  I2mo.  This  work  is  an  answer  to  the 
indiffnant  tract  of  S/ovp,  entitled  La  reli^on 
dea  Hollandois;  in  which  he  would  insinu- 
ate, that  the  Dutch  have  no  regard,  for  religion 
whatever. — [The  Dutch  con<iuered  Ceylon 
from  the  Portuguese,  about  the  middle  of 
this  century;  and  immediately  established 
there  the  Protestant  religion,  excluding  all 
others  from  every  office.  The  Portuffueae 
inhabitants,  and  the  natives  both  Catholics 
and  pagans,  in  large  numbers,  embraced  the 
establisiied  faith,  at  least  in  pretence.  The 
country  was  divided  into- 240  parishes;  a 
church  was  erected  and  a  school  established 
in  each.  Every  ten  schools  had  a  catechist, 
who  was  their  Superintendent.  About  16 
olergymen  were  assigned  to  the  island.  In 
1672,  Baldam,  one  of  the  Dutch  ministers, 
gives  account  of  30  nutive  churches  in  the 
province  of  Jaffnapatnam;  in  which  were 
about  30,000  attendants  on  worship  npon 
Sundays,  and  about  16,000  pupils  in  the 
schools  during^ the  week.  Near  the  close  of 
the  century,  2>r.  Leusden  wroCe  to  Dr.  In- 
crease Mather  of  Boston,  **  that  in  and  near 
the  island  df  Ceylon,  the  Dntch  pastors  bad 
baptized  about  300,000"  of  the  natives. 
(Inaiher^e  Magnalia,  book  iii.,  vol.  i., p.  510, 
•d.  Hartford,  182P.)  The  Dntch  had  also 
tnu)slat«d  and  published  in  the  Cingalese 


language,  considerable  portions  of  (he  Bfble ; 
besides  catechisms,  prByers,snd  other  Chrb- 
tian  books. — ^The  I>tttch  having  possessed 
themselves  of  a  larffe  part  of  the  island  of 
Java,  opened  a  ^hurcn  in  Batavia  the  capitol, 
in  the  year  1 62 1 .  Pursuing  much  the  same 
plans  here  as  at  Ceylon,  in  the  year  1721 
they  could  reckon  100,000  Christiaiis  in 
Java ;  and  two  Dutch,  two  Portuguese,  and 
one  or  two  Malay  churches,  at  Batavia.  The 
New  Testament  in  Malay,  was  printed  at 
Amsterdam,  1668,  at '  the  expense  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company. — Soon  after 
eatablishing  the  Gospel  in  Java,  the  Dutch 
sent  ministers  from  Batavia  to  the  island  of 
Amboyna ;  and  in  1686,  it  is  said,  they  had 
converted  30,000  of  the  natives.  Here  too, 
schools  were  established,  and  a  nnihber  of 
ministers  stationed,  at  die  expense  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company.— In  1634,  the 
Dutch  formed  a  settlement  on  the  western 
part  of  the  island  Formosa.  Robert  Junius 
of  Delft,  was  sent  out  hjr  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment to  establish  Christianity  there.  He  is 
said  to  have  baptized  6000  persons ;  and  to 
have  so^  up  schools,  in  which  about  600 

Emen  were  taught  to  read.  He  com- 
some  prayers,  and  translated  certain 
8  into  the  Formosaa  language :  and 
though  Ids  labours  were  chiefly  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  island,  yet  htf  had  planted 
churches  in  twenty-three  towns  in  the  sooth, 
and  had  set  pastors  over' them,  when  he  r*^ 
turned  to  Holland.  In  1661,  the  Gospels 
of  Matthev  snd  John  were  translated  mto 
the  Formoean  language,  by  Dan.  GramuM, 
ai^  printed  at  Amstenlam,  together  with  « 
Catechism.  But  nrobably,  before  these 
books  reached  the  island,  it  was  captured  by 
a  Chinese  pirate ;  and  it  has  since  belonged 
to  the  Chmese. — Besides  the  convene  in 
these  places,  the  Dutch  made  manv  othem 
in  Sun^atra,  Timor,  Celebes,  Banaa,  Tep- 
nate,  and  the  neighbouring  Molucca  Islaods. 
See  Brown^s  Hist,  of  the  propagation  of* 
Christianity,  vol.  i.,ch.  iii.,  p.  15-28.— IV.'i 
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Christian  truth.  But  ia  the  maritime  parts,  especially  those  where  Urn 
Portuguese  have  obtained  settlements,  the  power  of  the  barbarous  super- 
stitions has  here  and  there  been  prostrated,  and  the  Romish  rites  have  sue- 
crcdt-d  in  their  place.  Yet  the  ingenuous  even^f  the  Romish  communion, 
do  not  deny,  that  the  number  of  those  in  this  part  of  the  world  who  de- 
serve the  appellation  of  genuine  Christians,  is  but  small ;  that  the  greater 
part  so  worship  Christ,  as  at  the  same  time  to  follow  the  abominable  su- 
perstitions of  their  fathers ;  and  that  even  the  best  of  them  have  nzanj 
defects.  What  little  advances  Christianity  has  made  in  that  country,  are 
to  be  ascribed  almost  wholly  to  the  efforts  of  the  Capuchins,  who  in  this 
century  encountered  incredible  toils  and  hardships  in  bringing  some  of  the 
ferocious  nations  of  Africa  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ.  They  persuaded, 
among  others  the  kings  of  Owerra  and  Benin,  to  admit  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  induced  the  very  cruel  and  heroic  queen  of  Matamba,  Awma 
Zingha,  in  1652,  to  allow  herself  and  people  to  be  baptized. (25)  For  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  or  rather  the  society  at  Rome  which  superintends  ihe  prop- 
agation of  Christianity,  have  judged  that  African  missions  for  various 
reasons,  were  attended  with  peculiar  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  could  not 
well  be  performed  by  any  but  those  early  accustomed  to  austere  modes  of 
living  and  to  the  endurance  of  hardships.  Nor  did  the  other  Romish 
monks  appear  to  envy  the  Capuchins  vefjr  much,  their  hard-earned  glory. 
§  ,19.  The  India  of  the  West,  or  what  is  commonly  called  America,  is 
inhabited  by  innumerable  colonists  professing  the  Romisli  religion,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  French.(26)  But  these  colonists,  especially  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  as  appears  from  the  testimony  of  very  respectable  men 
belonging  themselves  to  the  Catholic  church,  are,  even  the  priests  not  ex- 
cepted, the  lowest  and  most  abandoned  of  all  that  bear  the  Christian  name, 
and  far  surpass  even  the  pagans,  in  ridiculous  rites  and  flagitious  con- 
duct. (27)  Those  of  the  aboriginal  Americans,  who  have  been  reduced  to 
servitude  by  the  Europeans,  or  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  Ekiropeans, 
have  received  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  Romish  religion  from  the  Jes- 
uits, Franciscaris,  and  others ;  but  the  little  knowledge  they  have  receiv- 
ed, is  wholly  obscured  by  the  barbarity  of  their  customs  and  manners. 
Thpse  Catholic  priests  of  various  orders  and  classes,  who  in  modern  times 
have  visited  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  forests  remote  from  the  settle- 

(25)  For  illustration  of  these  facts,  besides  into  French,  and  published  in  five  volumes 

Urban  Cerri,  EtAt  present  d  rEgfise  Ro-  12mo,  Paris,  1732,  under  the  title:  Relation 

maine,  p.  S22,  dec,  see  Jo.  Anton.  Cavatzi^  historique  de  TuSthiopie  Occidentaje.    And 

Relation  -Historique  de  TAfrique  [d'Ethio-  this  last  is  the  work  which  Mosheim  had  in 

;pie]  Occidentale ;  which  Jo.  Bapt.  Labat  his  eye ;  and  not  that  of  the  same  LahAt, 

published  in  French,  tome  iii.,  p.  432,  &c.,  which  was  slso  published  in  five  yoluniea 

tome  iv.,  p.  28,  354,  dec,  ana  nearly  the  12mo,  in  1728,  entitled,  Nouvelle  relation 

whole  work,  which  is  chiefly  occupied  with  de  TAfrique  Occidentale. — Tr."] 

.  the  history  of  the  missions  performed  by  the  (26)  See  the  authon  mentioned  by  Jo.  AJh, 

Capuchins  in  Africa  during  the  last  century.  Fahriciu$,  Lux  Evangelii  toti  orbi  exoriens, 

\Dr.  MacUdne  finds  all  these  references  to-  cap.  xlviii.,  xllx.,  p.  769,  dec.    ThB  state  of 

tally  wrong.     Schlegel  says :  Dr.  Moiheim  the  Romish  religion  in  that  part  of  America 

•meant    Father    Fortunatus    Alamandini's  occupied  by  Cmistians,  is  briefly  exhibited 

Italian  histerical  description  of  the  kingdoms  by  urban  Cerri,  Et&t  prfeent  de  TEglise 

•f  Conso,  Matamba,  and  Angola ;  Bologna,  Komaine,  p.  245. 

1687.  fol,  whose  statements  the  Italian  Ca-  (27)  See  in  particular,  Frezier,  Voyage 

pachin  and  missionary,  Jo.  Anton.  Caoazzi  du  mer  du  Sud,  p.  167, 218,  328,  353,  402» 

.  lb  tfofifecftoa^,  has  copied.    And  these  last,  417,432,533. 
Labat  aettially  translated,  in  a  free  mannei^ 
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ments  of  Europeans,  have  learned  by  experience,  that  the  Indians,  unless 
tliey  become  civilized,  and  cease  to  roam,  are  nbsolutely  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving and  retaining  on  their  minds  the  principles  of  Christianity. (28) 
And  hence,  in  some  provinces  both  of  South  and  North  America,  Indian 
commonwealths  have  been  founded  by  the  Jesuits  with  great  efforts,  and 
guarded  with  laws  similar  to  those  of  the  Europeans ;  and  the  access  of 
all  Europeans  to  them  has  nearly  been  cut  off,  to  prevent  their  being  cor- 
rupted by  Eluropean  vices ;  while  the  Jesuits  sustain  the  rank  both  of  teach- 
ers  and  of  magistrates  among  them.  But  while  the  Jesuits  highly  extol 
the  merits  and  zeal  of  their  order  in  this  thing,  others  deny  their  claims ; 
and  maintain,  that  they  are  more  eager  after  public  honours.  Wealth,  and 
power,  than  the  advancement  of  Christianity ;  and  say,  they  have  collected 
immense  quantities  of  gold  from  Paraguay  which  is  subject  to  their  sole 
authority,  and  from  other  countries,  which  they  have  transmitted  to  their 
society  in  Europe.(29) 


(28)  An  immense  namber  of  facts  on  this 
subject,  are  found  in  the  Letters^  which  the 
French  Jesoits  wrote  to  their  European 
friends,  respecting  the  success  of  their  mis- 
sions, and  which  have  been  pubhshed  at 
Paris. 

(29)  Jo.  Bapt.  Lahat.  when  asked  by  Tarn- 
burim^  the  general  of  the  order  of  the  Jesu- 
ito,  what  progress  Christianity  was  making 
among  the  Americans,  boMly  and  frankly 
said  :  Either  none  or  very  little ;  that  he  had 
not  met  with  one  adult  among  those  tribes, 
who  was  truly  a  Christian ;  that  the  preach- 
ers among  them  were  useful,  only  by  bap- 
tizing occasionally,  infants  that  were  at  the 
point  of  death.  Voyage  du  P.  Labat  en 
Espagne  et  en  Italie,  tome  viii.,  p.  7.  Je  lui 
repondu  qu'on  n'y  avoit  fait  jusqu*  a  present 
d'autrcs  progrds  que  de  baptizer  quelques 
enfans  moribons,  sans  avoir  p(k  convertir  ver- 
itablement  aucun  aduite.  He  adde<i,  that 
to  make  the  Americans  Christians,  they 
most  first  be  made  men:  Qu'il  en  falloit 
faire  des  homines,  avantque  d^en  faire  deB 
Chrfttians.  This  resolute  Dominican,  who 
had  been  a  missionary  in  the  American  isl- 
ands, wished  to  give  the  father  of  the  Jesuits 
some  salutary  counsels  respoctinff  the  im- 
mense possessions  and  wealth  of  his  sons 
in  the  American  islands:  but  the  cautious 
old  man  dexterously  avoided  the  subject: 
Jo  voulus  le  mettre  sor  les  biens  que  la 
Compagnie  possede  aux  Isles :  il  eluda  del- 
icatement  cet  Article.  With  no  less  spirit, 
the  same  Lnbat  checked  the  supreme  pon- 
tiff himself,  Clement  XI.,  who  commended 
the  activity  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
in  furthering  the  salvstion  of  the  Americans, 
but  Uzed  the  French  with  negligence  in  this ' 
▼ery  important  matter:  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Portuguese,  said  labal,  have  no  cause 
to'  boast  of  the  succese  of  their  labours ; 
they  only  induce  the  Indians  to  feign  them- 


selves Christians,  thiougfa  fear  of  tortares 
and  death.  Les  Missionaires  Espagnola  ot 
Portugais  n'avoieni  pas  sujet  do  se  vanter 
des  pretend ues  conversions  des  Fndiens, 
puisouMl  ^toil  constant  qu'ils  n^avoient  fait 
que  des  k^pocriteif  que  la  crainto  de  la  mort 
ou  des  tourmens  avoit  forcez  A  recevoir 
de  bapt^me,  et  qui  ^toient  dimeurez  aprds^ 
Tavoir  re9Q,  aussi  idolatrea  qu^auparavant., 
loc.  cit.,  p.  12.  To  this  testimony,  so  very 
recent  and  of  so  high  authority,  so  many  more 
ancient  might  be  added,  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  recount  them.  See  also,  respecting 
the  American  Jesuits,  the  Memoire  touchant 
rEtablissemcnt  considerable  des  Pores  Jesu- 
ites  dans  les  Indes  d'Espagne  ;  which  is  ad-  . 
ded  to  Frezier^a  K elation  du  Voyage  de  la 
Mer  du  Sud,  p.  577,  &c.  Franc.  Careal, 
Voyages  aux  Indes  occidentales,  torn-  ii.,p* 
67,  43,  dec.  See  also,  Mammnchiua,  Ori- 
gines  et  Antiquit.  Christians,  torn,  ii.,  p. 
337,  &c.  Respecting  the  Jesuits  occupying 
the  province  of  Paraquaria  or  Paraguay,  see 
UUoOt  Voyage  d'Amerique,  tome  i.,  p.  MO, 
dec,  and  Ludov.  Anton,  MuratorVe  tract 
published  in  1743,  in  which  he  pleads  ihetr 
cause  against  their  accasers.  [A  full  and 
very  favourable  history  of  the  Jesuit  repob- 
\\t  of  Paraguay,  to  A.D.  1747,  with  numerous 
documents  anc)  vouchers,  maybe  foilnd  in  the 
Jesuit  Fran.  Xavier  de  Charlevoix*  Histoire 
do  Paragxiay,  Paris,  1757,  6  tomes  12mo; 
also  in  Englitih,  but  without  the  documents, 
I^ndon,  1769,  2  vols.  8vo. — In  1752,  the 
king  of  Spain  having  ceded  a  considerable 
part  of  this  Jesuit  republic  to  the  king  of 
Portugal  in  exchange  for  other  territories, 
the  Indians,  who  dreaded  the  dominion  t/l 
the  Portuguese,  absolutely  refused .  to  bo 
transferred,  and  resisted  the  dommissionen 
of  the  two  governments  by  force  of  arms. 
This  revolt  of  the  natives  was  ascribed  to 
the  inflttenoe  of  the  Jesuits,  their  immediate^ 
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I  20.  In  the  American  provinces  which  the  British  occapied  in  thii 
century,  the  cause  of  Christianity  was  urged  with  more  wisdom,  and  of 
course  with  more  success,  upon  the  stupidity  and  amazing  listlessness  of 
the  Indians.  The  glory  ojf  commencing  this  most  important  work,  is 
justly  claimed  by  those  Independents  as  they  are  called,  who  had  to  forsake 
their  country  on  account  of  their  dissent  from  the  religion  established  by 
law.  Some  families  of  this  sect,  that  they  might  transmit  uncontaminat^ 
to  their  children  the  religious  principles  they  embraced,  removed  in  the 
year  1620  from  Holland  to  New-England,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of 
,  a  new  commonwealth. (30)  A  s  these  first  adventurers  were  not  unsuccess- 
ful,  they  were  followed  in  1629,  by  very  many  of  those  called  Puritans  in 
England  ;  who  were  impatient  of  the  evils  they  suffered  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  bishops,  and  of  the  court  which  favoi^red  those  bishops.(31) 
But  these  emigrants,  at  first,  had  to  encounter  so  many  hardships  and  dif. 
Acuities  in  the  dreary  and  uncultivated  wilderness,  that  they  could  pay  but 
little  attention  to  the  instruction  of  the  Indians.  More  courage  and  more 
leisure  for  such  enterprises,  were  enjoyed  by  the  new  Puritan  exiles  from 
England,  who  went  to  America  in  1623  [1633],  and  subsequently,  Thomas 
MaykeWf  Thomas  Shepherd^  John  Eliot,  and  many  others.  All  these  mer- 
ited  high  praise,  by  their  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  the  Americans ;  but 
none  more  than  Eliot,  who  by  translating  the  holy  scriptures  and  other  re- 
Ugious  books  into  the  Indian  language,  and  by  collecting  and  suitably  in- 
structing no  small  number  of  Christian  converts  among  the  barbanans,  ob- 
tained ailer  his  death  the  honourable  title  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians,{2l2) 


nlleri ;  and  tha  eBemies  of  that  oi;^er  seized 
thit  occasion,  to  effect  not  only  the  subver- 
sion of  ihis  their  republic,  but  likewise  the 
overthrow  of  the  order  itself.  The  Portu- 
guese ffOTernment  was  the  first  to  suppress 
the  order;  and  to  justify  their  proceed inff, 
they  caused  a  narraUTO  to  be  published,  which 
waft  printed  at  the  Hague,  in  French,  in 
1758,  8vo,  with  the  title :  La  Republique 
des  Jesuites  ^u  Paraguay  renvers^e;  in 
which  the  character  of  the  order  is  treated 
with  no  indulgence.  From  that  tine  on- 
ward, the  order  of  Jesuits  and  their  republic 
of  Paraguay,  have  been  generally  treated 
with  execration.  But  of  late  many  discern- 
ing writers,  especially  among  the  Protest- 
ants, defend  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
speak  very  favourably  of  their  missionary  Ur 
bours  in  Paraguay.^— Tr.] 

(30)  Dan.  NeaVs  Hist,  of  the  Puritans, 
ToL  ii.,  p.  1S8.  Ant,  Wiih.  Bbhm't  Englis- 
che  Keformationshistorie,  book  vi.,  ch.  v.,  p. 
807,  dec.  iCoUtm  Mather's  Ecdes.  Hist, 
of  New-England,  b*  i.,  ch.  ii.,  dtc.  Prince's 
New-England  Chronology ;  Holmes'  Amer- 
ican Annals,  toI.  i.,  and  the  other  histories 
of  the  first  planting  of  Colonies  in  New-Eng- 
lftnd.-Tr.3 

(81)  Increase  Mather's  History  of  New- 
England,  p.  136,  &c.  Dan.  NeaVs  History 
of  the'  Puritans,  vol.  ii.,  p.  208,  &c.  [ CoUcn 
Msihtr's  Eecles.  History  of  New-England, 


book  i.,  ch.  ir,  Ac,  and  the  other  writers 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  note.-^Tr.] 

(32)  Jo.  Hombeck,  de  conversione  Inidor. 
et  gentil.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  xv.,  p.  260.  Jncreass 
Mather's  Epi&tola  de  successu  EvangelU 
apud  Indos  Occidentales  ad  Job.  Leusde- 
nium,  Utrecht,  1699, 8vo,  [published  also  in 
English,  in  Colton  Mather's  Eccl.  Hist,  of 
New-Eng.,  book  iii.,  p.  608,  &c  ,  ed.  Hartf., 
1820 ;  and  in  the  (Connecticut  Evangelical 
Magazine,  vol.  iv.,  for  1803,  p.  164,  dtc. — 
The  Rev.  John  Eliot  was  bom  in  England 
A.D.  1604.  After  leaving  the  university,  he 
taught  school  a  few  years,  and  then  removed 
to  New- England  in  1631,  in  order  to  preach 
the  gospel  without  molestation.  The  church 
in  Doston  would  have  ^ttled  him  as  a  col- 
league with  Mr.  Wilson ;  but  he  had  prom- 
ised several  friends  in  England,  that  if  thej 
removed  to  America,  he  would  b«3come  their 
pastor.  Accordingly,  on  tl.eir  arrival  and 
settlement  in  Dorchester,  he  wai»  ordained 
over  ^em,  in  .November,  1632;  and  served 
them  58  years,  or  till  his  death  in  1690.  He 
eariy  turned  his  attention  .to  the  Indians 
around  him  ;  learned  their  language  in  1644 ; 
and  two  years  after,  commenced  a  regulai 
weekly  lecture  to  them  at  Natic.  It  was  in 
this  year,  that  the -general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts passed  an  act  or  order,  to  encourage 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  In-  , 
"     was  countenanced  i^  aided 
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These  liappy  beginnings  induced  the  Parliament  and  people  of  Engiand, 
after  a  few  years,  -to.  resolve  on  extending  the  enterprise  by  public  meas- 
tires  and  public  contributions.     Hence  originated  that  noble  tiocietyy  which 


by  the  minislen  uroand  him ;  who  frequent- 
ly supplied  his  pulpit  in  his  absence,  and 
were  alwavs  ready  to  afford  him  counsel,  and 
abo  to  aid  him  occasionally,  so  far  as  their 
ignorance  of  the  Indian  tongue  would  permit, 
in  imparting  reliffious  instruction  to  the  Indi- 
ans. He  not  only  preached  regular  weekly 
lectures  at  Natic,  but  likewise  occasionally 
to  the  Indian  congregations  at  Concord,  Dor- 
chester mills,  Watertown,  and  some  other 
places.  In  the  year  1670,  he  visited  twelve 
towns  or  villages  of  Christian  Indians  under 
his  care,  in  Massachusetts  and  along  the 
Merrimac ;  in  all  of  which  there  were  Indi- 
an preachers  regularly  stationed,  to  server 
them  on  Sundays  and  be  their  constant  spir- 
itnal  guidcA.  At  Natic  there  were  hoo  such 
teachers,  and  between  forty  juad  Jifty  com- 
municants. For  these  natives,  he  translated 
into  the  Indian  language,  primers,  cate- 
chisms, the  Practice  of  piety,  Baxter'a  Call 
to  the  unconverted,  several  of  Mr.  Shep^ 
herd^a  works,  and  at  length  the  whole  Bible, 
which  was  first  published  at  Cambridge  m 
1664,  and  again  just  after  his  death.  He 
■et  up  schools  in  his  Indian  villages,  intro* 
ducea  a  regular  form  of  civil  government, 
and  to  some  extent  industry  and  the  useful 
arts;  and  was  the  fountain  from  which 
the  Indian  preachers  under  •  him  drew  all 
their  knowledge.  See  Cotton  MaXher's  life 
of  Eliot,  in  his  Eccl.  Hist  of  N  Eng.,book 
iii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  474-532.  Connecticut  Evang. 
Magazine,  vol.  iii.,  p-  361,  441 ;  vol.  iv.,  p. 
1,  81,  161.  Brawn**  Hist,  of  the  propag. 
of  Christianity,  vol.  i.,p.  29.  dee.— The  ken. 
Thomat  Shepherd  is  erroneously  plsced 
ambng  those  in  New-England  who  diffused 
Christianity  amonff  the  Indians.  He  was  a 
silenced  English  Puritan,  bom  in  1606,  ed- 
ucated at  Cambridge,  came  to  New-England 
in  1635,  and  was  settled  at  Cambridge  near 
Boston,  where  he  preached  till  his  death  in 
1649.  He  was  a  distingqished  preacher,  and 
writer  on  practical  religion.  See  MeUher*8 
Eccl.  Hist,  of  N.  Enff.,  vof.  i.,  p.  843,  du:., 
and  Brookes  Lives  ofthe  Puritans,  vol.  iii., 
p.  103,  dee.— In  the  year  1641,  ThoB.  May- 
MW  senior  obtained  a  srant  of  Nantucket, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  and  the  Elizabeth  islands, 
which  belonged  to  none  of  the  existing  colo- 
nies ;  and  the  year  following  he  commenced 
a  settlement  at  Edgarton  on  Martha's  Vine- 
yard.^ Hie  son,  Thomas  Maykew  junior,  was 
constituted  pastorof  the  English  settlement 
•t  Edgarton ;  while  the  father  was  chief 
Bugistrate,  or  ffovemor  as  he  was  styled,  of 
aU  these  islands,  until  hia  death  in  1681. 


The  son,  having  learned  the  Indian  language,  ^ 
commenced  preaching  to  the  Indians  in  his 
vicinity  in  1646,  on  weekdays ;  and  Hi&- 
coomee,  a  converted  Indian,  under  Mr.  May* 
hero's  guidance,  instructed  his  countrymoh 
on  the  Lord's  day.  In  1 Q52,  an  Indian  schoo* 
was  opened ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  yea^ 
there  were  282  converts  to  Christianity,  who 
met  at  two  places,  the  one  three  miles  and 
the  other  eiffht  from  Mr.  Mayhem's  house. 
They  were  then  formed  into  a  regular  church, 
and  the  work  of  conversion  went  on  rapidly. 
In  1658  or  1659,  Mr.  Mavhew  found  this 
harvest  so  great  and  the  labourers  so  f^w, 
that  he  determined  to  go  to  England  and 
solicit  aid.  The  vessel  in  which  ne  sailed, 
was  never  heard  from,  af.er  she  left  the  port 
Thomof  Maykew  senior,  after  the  death  of 
hie  son,  took  on  himself  the  labours  of  an 
evangelist,  in  addition  to  those  of  chief  ma- 
gistrate. .  In  1670,  two  Indian  preachers, 
iHacoonuM  and  John  Taekanasht  were  or- 
dained to  the  office  of  reffular  pastors  and 
teachers  of  the  Indian  churcn,  while  governor 
Mayhew  oontinijiod  the  evangelist  or  over- 
seer of  all  the  Indians.  In  1674,  of  the  360 
Indian  families  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  two 
thirds,  or  about  1500  persons,  were  profess- 
ed believers-  in  Christianity ;  and  50  per- 
sons were  in  full  communion.  There  were 
then  ten  Indian  preachers,  and  six  different 
meeting  oh  Sundays.  At  Nantucket,  where 
the  families  were  about  300,  there  were  about 
thirty  Indian  communicants,  snd  300  pro- 
fessed believers  in  Christianity;  three  places 
of  worship,  and /our  Indian  teachers.  On 
the  death  of  TTiomas  Mayhew  senior,  in  1681, 
his  grandson,  John  Mayhew,  son  of  Thomas 
Mayhew  junr.,  having  been  some  time  minis- 
ter to  the  English  at  Tisbory,  in  the  middle 
of  the  island ;  took  charge  of  the  Indian  con- 
gregations, till  his  death  in  1689.  His  sod, 
Experience  Mayhew,  when  arrived  at  the  age 
of  21,  aocceed^  him  in  the  year  1694 ;  and 
laboured  amon^  the  Indians  successfully,  for 
si  xty  years,  or  till  about  1 754.  He  was  mas- 
ter of  the  Indian  language,  and  tn^slstod 
into  it  various  worits  for  the  use  of  his  charge. 
He  also  composed  a  volume  containing  ^e 
lives  of  a  large  number  of  pious  Indians, 
preachers  and  others.  See  the  Connecticut 
Evang.  Mag.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  281,  361,  441,  voL 
iii.,  p.  5,  161, 249,  and  BrownU  Hist,  of  the 

rpSsg.  of  Christianity,  Vol.  i.,  Ov  47,  dtc.— 
the  colony  of  Plymouth,  Mr.  JUchard 
Bourne  preached  to  the  Indians  in  and  about 
Sandwich,  in  their  own  language.  Abool 
the  Tear  1660,  he  procured  for  uem  a  per 
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derives  its  name  from  its  object  ike  propagation  of  the  Gospel ;  and  which, 
in  its  progress  having  increased  in  numbers,  dignity,  privileges,  and  advan^ 
tagcs  of  every  kind,  has  gradually  enlarged  and  extended  its  efforts  for 
the  salvation  of  the  nations  estranged  from  Christ  especially  in  America. 
Immensely  more,  as  all  must  admit,  remains  still  to  be  done  :  yet  any  one 
roust  be  uncandid  or  ignorant  of  such  things,  who  can  deny  that  much  has 
been  done,  and  with  greater  success  than  was  to  be  anticipated.  We  shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak  of  Pennsylvaniay  in  which  people  of  all 
sects  and  religions  now  live  intermingled,  and  worship  God  in  the  manner 
they  see  fit.  The  Hollanders  began  to  difiuse  the  knowledge  of  Chris, 
tianity  with  great  success,  in  those  provinces  of  Portuguese  America, 
Which  Hhey  had  conquered  under  the  conduct  of  Maurice  prince  of  Or- 
ange :(dd)  but  all  these  prospects  were  intercepted,  by  the  Portuguese 
recovering  their  lost  possessions  after  the  year  1644.  Nor  did  the  Dutch^ 
so  far  as  I  know,  expend  much  labour  and  effort  in  improving  the  minds 
of  the  Indians  that  inhabited  Surinam  and  the  adjacent  regions. 


manent  grant  of  the  lands  st  Mashpee ;  form- 
Mi  an  Indian  settlement  there,  and  a  church, 
OTer  which  he  was  ordained  by  J,  ^liot  and 
others,  in  1666.  In  1674,  his  Indian  charge 
embraced  about  500  souls,  of  whom  90  were 
baptized,  and  twenty-teven  communicants. 
He  laboured  among  them  about  40  years. 
Braum,  loc.  cit.,  p.  69. — Mr.  John  CoUon^ 
minister  of  Plymouth,  understanding  the  In- 
dian language,  preached  to  the  natives  south 
of  Plymouth,  mfive  different  places,  on  week- 
days ;  and  aided  their  Indian  teachers  to 
preach  to  them  regularly.  In  the  year  1693, 
be  had  about  500  Indians  under  his  care. — 
About  the  same  time,  JIfr.  Samuel  Treat  of 
Eastham,  preached  in  four  Indian  Tillages 
near  Cape  Cod,  to  about  500  Indians ;  who 
had  native  teachers  for  their  reguUr  preach- 
ers on  the  Lord's  day. — At  Sandwich  also, 
Mr.  Thomas  Tupver  preached  regularly 
to  about  180  Indians. — In  Connecticut, 
something  was  done  in  this  century,  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  Indians.  The 
Rev.  JIfr.  Fiithof  Norwich  was  particula^y 
desired  to  teach  Uncat^  a  sachem,  and  his 
iiunily,  Christianity.  Afr.  Slotu  and  Mr. 
Newton  were  employed,  at  the  desire  of  the 
colony,  to  teach  the  Indians  in  Hartford, 
Windsor,  Fannington  and  that  vicinity.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Pearson  of  Killingsworth,  who  had 
learned  their  language,  seems  to  have  preach- 
ed^  some  lo  them.  And  the  ministers  of  the 
several  towns,  where  Indians  lived,  instruct- 
ed them  as  they  had  opportunity.  But  no 
Indian  church  was  ever  formed  in  this  colo- 
ny. TrumbulVs  Hist,  of  Connect.,  vol.  i,, 
CO.  xix.,  p.  494,  dec. — The  state  ol  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Indians  of  New- England, 
in  1687,  was  I  bus  described  by  Increase 
Ma/hcr,  \n  his  leiier  to  Letutlen :  "  There 
arc  HIT  churches  of  baptized  Indians  in  New- 
Kii^larid.aud  eighteen  assemblies  of  catecho* 


mens  professing  the  name  of  Christ.  Of  the 
Indians,  there  are  feur-utd-fwentyf  vrho  are 
preacherb  of  the  word  of  God :  and  besides 
these,  there  are /our  English  ministers,  who 
preach  the  Gospel  in  the  Indian  tongue." — 

(33)  Jo.  Henr.  Hoitmger's  Topographia 
Ecclesiaatica,  p.  47.  Fran,  Mich.  Jams* 
ion's  St&t  present  des  provinces  onies,  tome 
i.,  p.  396,  &c.  He  slso  treats  of  Surinam^ 
and  the  state  of  religion  there,  in  cap.  ziv., 
p.  407.  [According  to  the  testimony  of 
John  Nieukoff,  who  resided  in  Brazil  from 
1640  to  1649,  there  were  in  1643,  or  the 
year  before  the  revolt  of  the  Portuguese,  five 
Protestant  churches  along  the  coast  south  of 
the  Recife  or  Peniambuco ;  namely,  at  San 
Antonio,  at  Cap  San  Aeostinho,  at  Serin- 
hem,  at  Porto  Calvo,  and  aC  Rio  San  Fran* 
CISCO.  But  these  churches  were  not  always 
supplied  with  ministers ;  as  they  came  out 
only  for  limited  periods.  North  of  the  Re- 
cife, there  was  in  1643,  one  Dutch  minister 
at  the  island  Tamaraca  and  Fort  Orange, 
another  at  Rio  Grande,  and  two  at  Parayoa. 
At  Recife  or  Pemambuco  and  in  its  vicinity 
there  were  al>out  400  ProtesUnts,  Dutch^ 
French,  snd  English;  and  three  Dutch  min- 
isters, besides  one  who  served  on  board  the 
fleet  and  on  inland  ezj)edi4ions ;  and  likewise 
one  French  and  one  English  minister.  In 
1646,  there  were  but  seven  Dutch  ministers 
in' Brazil.  The  churches  were  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  synod  of  Dort.  The  minis- 
ter and  the  chofchwardens  constituted  ths 
church  session.  The  deacons  visited  Uur 
sick,  to  provide  for  them.  The  children 
were  catechized  on  Sundays  \  snd  the  sacra- 
ment was  administered  four  times  a  year. 
See  Nieuhofs  voyages,  in  CkurchiVs  Col- 
lection, Lend.,  1730,  vol.  u.,  p.  82.^7r.) 
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^81.  The  opposers'of  all  religion  and  especially  of  Christianity,  are 
represented  by  some  as  more  numerous  in  this  century,  and  by  others  as 
less  so,  according  to  the  party  and  the  views  which  they  embraced.  The 
English  complain,  that  from  the  times  of  Charles  II.  their  nation  was  con- 
taminated with  the  grossest  of  vices  and  profligacy,  that  this  state  of  things 
save  rise  to  unbridled  licentiousness  of  speculation  and  disputation  on  re* 
Bgious  subjects ;  and  that  both  united,  produced  a  multitude  of  persons 
who  prostituted  their  talents  and  ingenuity  to  extinguish' all  sense  of  reli- 
gion and  piety.  And  that  these  complaints  were  not  groundless,  appears 
nrom  the  numerous  examples  of  Englishmen  of  this  period,  who  either  de- 
clared war  against  all  religion,  or  who  maintained  that  the  religion  of  na- 
ture and  reason  was  alone  to  be  followed ;  and  likewise  from  the  many 
excellent  treatises,  by  which  the  most  solid  writers  of  the  nation  defended 
the  divinity  and  excellence  of  Christianity  against  their  hostile  assaults. 
The  strongest  evidence  however,  is  the  noble  institution  of  the  very  learn- 
ed knight,  Robert  Boyle ;  who  by  his  will  in  1691,  bequeathed  a  splendid 
portion  of  his  estate  to  religion ;  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  annually 
paid  over  to  acute  and  eloquent  men,  who  should  oppose  the  progress  of 
impiety,  and  demonstrate  and  confirm  the  truth  of  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion, in  eight  public  discourses  each  year.(34)  Down  to  our  own  times, 
men  of  the  greatest  talents  and  genius  have  undertaken  this  service ;  and 
their  discussions  or  discourses  have  been  laid  before  the  public,  to  tho 
great  advantage  of  all  Europe.(35} 

§  22.  By  the  EngUsh  generally,  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury,  is  rep- 
resented as  the  leader  and  standard-bearer  of  the  impious  company,  who 
from  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  God  and 
to  things  sacred.  He  was  a  man  dating,  crafly,  acute  and  pe^picacious, 
Imt  of  more  genius  than  erudition  or  knowledge  either  sacred  or  human.(36) 


(34)  See  RieoHer's  Preface  to  his  Franch 
tnnslation  of  Sam.  Clark*s  Discourses  on 
the  Being  and  Attribates  of  God,  p.  xiv., 
6tc.  Of  Boyle  kimself  and  his  merits,  Edw. 
Budgell  has  treated  very  fully,  in.  his  Me- 
moires  of  the  Lives  and  Characters  of  the 
illustrious  Family  of  the  Boyles,  Jjondon, 
1737,  8vo.  See  the  Biblibtheque  Britan- 
nique,  tome  zii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  144,  6lc.  ["  But 
above  all,  the  late  learned  Dr.  Birches  Life 
of  Boyle,  published  in  8vo,  in  the  year 
1744 ;  und  that  very  valuable  collection  of 
Lives,  the  Biographia  Briunnica,  Article 
Boyit,  Robert,  note  (z).     See  also  Article 

•  HAhety  in  the  same  coHection.*' — Mad.] 

(35)  A  catalogue  of  these  discourses  is 
given  in  the  Bibliotbeque  Ansloise,  tome 
XV.,  part  ii,  p.  416,  &c.  A  learned  and 
neatly  digestea  summary  of  all  the  discour- 
ses of  this  nature,  thus  -far  delivered,  waa 
published  not  long  since  in  English,  by 
Gilbert  Burnet ;  which  the  French  and  the 
Germans  have  begun  to  translate  into  their 
languages.  [ "  This  abridgment  comprehends 
the  discourses  of  Bentley,  Kidder,  WiUiams^ 
Gatlrell,  Harris,  Brad/urd,  BlaekhalL  Stan- 
ktpe,  Clarke,  Hamoek^  Whutan^  Tttntfr, 

Vol.  HI.— Ll 


Butler,  Woodward,  Derham,  Ibbot,  Leng, 
J.  Clarke,  Gurdon,  Bumetf  BerrifMn.**-^ 
Jfiaci] 

(^6)  See  Peter  Bayle^s  Dictionnaire,  tone 
ii.,  p.  478.  J^h.  Wood's  Athens  Oxon- 
ienses,  vol.  ii  p.  461,  of  the  late  edition. 
[Add  Brueh^s  Hisloria  crit.  jihilos..  Ap- 
pendix, Lipsic,  1767,  4to,  p.  880,  dec, 
where  his  life  and  character  are  described 
with  impartiality  and  accuracy.  In  Crom- 
welVs  time  he  was  a  zealous  adherent  to  the 
royalist  party,  and  a  defender  of  their  rights 
with  servile  submission.  Yet  he  lost  the 
favour  of  the  court,  and  died  in  1679,  in  his 
91st  year,  a  private  country  gentleman. 
Two  of  his  works,  nsmely,  dc  Give,  Paris, 
164S,  4to,  and  his  leviathan,  1651,  fol., 
are  most  worthy  of  notice.  In  them  ho  rec- 
ommends monarchic  despotism,  represents 
the  human  soul  as  material  and  mortal,  dis- 
cards all  natural  distinction  between  moral 
actions,  and  makes  morality  depend  wholl? 
on  the  ensctments  of  monarchs. — Sehl, 
The  whole  of  the'morsl  and  political  works 
of  Tho.  Hobbes,  with  a  life  of  ihe  author  pre- 
fixed, were  elef^antly  printed,  probabh^  tfii* 
der  the  eye  of  Warhurton,  Lend.,  1750,  IqI. 
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He  has  however  found  some  advocates,  out  of  Gr^at  Britain ;  who  nrain. 
lain  that  he  erred  indeed,  yet  not  so  hasely,  as  to  subvert  the  being  of  a 
God  and  the  worship  of  him.(37)  Those  who  shall  read  attentively  the 
books  he  has  left,  must  admit,  that  if  he  was  not  himself  destitute  of  aH 
regard  for  Grod  and  religion,  it  is  manifest  his  principles  naturally  lead  to 
an  utter  disregard  for  all  things  sacred  :  and  his  writings  betray,  not  ob- 
scurely, a  mind  most  unfriendly  to  Christ  and  to  the  Christian  religion.  It 
is  said  however,  that  in  his  old  age  he  became  more  rational,  and  publicly 
condemned  the  sentiments  he  had  formerly  published  :(d8)  but  whether  he 
was  sincere  in  this,  is  uncertain.  With  more  truth  it  may  be  said  of  John 
Wibnot,  earl  of  Rochester,  who  attacked  God  and  religion  with  even  more 
fury  than  HohheSy  that  he  became  a  penitent.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
discernment  and  brilliancy  of  genius,  but  of  astonishing  levity,  and  while 
his  bodily  powers  were  subservient  to  his  will,  libidinous  and  delMsiuched.(39) 
Yet  it  was  his  happy  lot,  in  the  last  years  of  his  short  life,  through  the  ad- 
monition  especially  of  GUhert  Burnet^  to  betake  himself  to  the  mercy  (^ 
God  and  Jesus  Christ ;  aind  he  met  death  religiously,  A.D.  1680,  penitently 
lamenting  apd  detesting  his  former  wickedness. (40)  In  this  list  may  be 
placed  Anthony  Ashbf  Vooiper^  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  died  of  a  consump- 
tion at  Naples,  A  J).  1703 :  not  that  he  was  an  open  enemy  of  Christianity 
but  Ills  pungent  wit,  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and  the  charms  of  his  genius, 
tendered  him  the  more  dangerous  foe  to  religion,  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
cealment  he  practised.  Various  of  his  works  are  extant,  and  have  be^n  of. 
ten  published ;  all  exquisitely  fine,  from  the  native  charms  of  his  diction  and 


8ee  Henke^  Kirchengeschichte,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
399,  note.— TV] 

(37)  In  defence  of  Hohhes,  appeared,  be- 
tides others,  Nie.  Hieron,  Gundlinff,  Ob- 
Mnr.  Selects,  ton),  i.,  n.  ii.,  p.  30,  and  in 
the  Gundlingiana,  pt.  xiv.,  p.  304.  A^d 
Goifi'.  AmMdj  Kirehen-und  Ketzerhistorie, 
pt.  li.,  book  zvii.,  ch.  xvi.,  ^  25,  p.  1082, 
dta:.  Against  these^  appeared  Jo.  Pratt* 
Bitddeus,  Theses  de  Atheisfno  et  supersti- 
tione,  cap.  i.,  p.  187,  dec. 

(88)  This  rests  on  the  authority  of  An- 
thony Wood;  who  states,  hn  his  Athena 
Ozon.,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  64B,  that  Hobbe»  wrote  an 
Apology  for  himself  and  his  writings ;  in 
widchne  professes,  never  to  have  enwraced 
tile  opinions  he  proposed  fn  his  Leviathan, 
but  to  have  brought  them  forward  merely  to 
tiy  his  ingenuity  ;  that,  after  writing  the 
book,  he  never  defended  those  opinions, 
either  publicly  or  privately,  but  submitted 
.  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  church ;  that 
those  positions  of  his  book  in  particular, 
which  seemed  to  militate  against  the  rS' 
ceivod  notions  of  God  and  religion,  were 
published,  not  as  true  and  incontrovertible, 
but  only  as  plausible,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  forth  the  judgment  of  theologians 
cooceming  them.  Wood  does  not  tell  us, 
ID  what  year  this  Apology  appeared  ;  which 
is  evidAHco  that  he  bad  not  been  able  to  ex- 
the  book.    Neither  does  he  state, 


whether  Hobbes  was  alive  or  dead,  when,  it 
was  published.  But  its  being  placed  in  the 
list  of  Hobbes*  writings,  posterior  to  1682, 
leads  to  the  conjecture  that  ft  was  published 
after  his  death;  for  he  died  in  1679.  It 
does  not  therefore  yet  appear,  what  we  are 
to  think  of  this  change  of  opinion  in  Hobbet. 
I  can  believe,  that  such  an  Apology  for 
Hobbes  exists;  but  perhaps  it  was  drawn 
up  by  cfkie  of  his  friends,  to  shield  his  repu- 
tation after  he  was  dead.  Yet  if  it  vnB 
written  and  publif?hed  by  himself,  it  can  af- 
ford hilt  littte  support  to  those  who  would 
defend  his  character.  For  the  method 
Hobbes  takes  to  excuse  himself,  is  that  in 
which  all  try  to  clear  themselves,  when 
they  have  incurred  odium  and  indignation 
by  advancing  corrupt  and  pernicious  opin- 
ions, ^nd  yet  wish  to  live  quietly,  though 
continuing  to  be  just  what  they  were  befors. 

(39)  See  an  account  of  his  life  and  wri- 
tings, in  Anthony  Wood's  Athene  Oxon., 
vol.  li.,  p.  65i.  On  his  poetic  talents.  Vol* 
taire  treats.  Melange  de  litterature  et  d« 
Philosophic,  cap.  xxxiv.,  in  his  Works,  torn, 
iv^.,  p.  308. 

(40)  This  scene  is  described  by  Gilbert 
BvLTHetf  }r\  a  special  tract  entitled:  Some 
psssages  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  John  eail 
of  Rochester,  written  at  his  desire  on  his 
deathbed,  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.D.  It  ia 
4xunt  also  in  German,  French,  and  Latin 
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thoughts,  yet  exceedingly  dangerous  to  young  and  inexperienced  inind8.(41) 
A  rustic  and  coarse  brawler,  compared  with  these,  was  Jolvn  Toland^  an 
Irishman,  who  at  the  close  of  this  century  was  not  ashamed  to  disgrace 
himself  and  his  country,  by  several  tracts  reproachful  to  Christianity. 
But  as  those  who  pamper  the  vicious  propensities  of  men  seldom  lack  ad- 
mirers, so  this  man,  who  was  not  destitute  of  leaniing,  though  vainglori. 
ous  and  of  abandoned  morals,  was  thought  something  of  by  Uie  dndiscem. 
ing.(42)  The  other  Englishmen  of  less  notoriety,  belonging  to  this  class, 
need  not  be  enumerated :  yet  if  any  one  is  disposed,  he  may  add  to  the 
Hst  Edward  Henry  [Herhertj  baron]  of  Cherbury,  a  nobleman  and  phil(^ 
opher,  who,  if  he  did  not  deny  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion,  yet 
maintained  that  the  knowledge  of  it  was  not  necessary  to  salvation  ;(43) 
and  Charles  BloutUj  the  author  of  the  Oracles  of  Reason,  who  committed 
suicide  in  1693.(44) 

§  23.  In  France,  adjacent  to  England,  JuKus  CtBsar  Vanitd  an  Italian, 
author  of  the  Amphitheatre  of  Providence  and  of  Dialogues  concernxngna 
turCf  was  publicly  burned  at  Toulouse,  in  1629  [1619],  as  a  perverse  ene 


(4 1 )  His  works  were  first  pubGshed  coHect- 
irely,  London,  1711,  in  three  volames  8vo, 
aad  sabsequently  often.  They  sre  called 
CharaclerislicSf  [of  Men,  Manners,  and 
Opinions],  from  the  title  of  the  j|reater  part 
of  them.  See  Jo.  le  ClcrCf  Bibliotheque 
Choisie,  tome  zxiii.  Some  notes  erf  Geo. 
WUk.  Ltihmtz  upon  them,  were  published 
by  P^er  det  Moizeavx,  Recueil  aes  diver- 
aes  pieces  sur  la  Philosophic,  tome  ii.,  p. 
845.  There  are  some  wno  maintain,  that 
this  otherwise  great  and  illustrioas  man 
has  been  rashly  accused,  by  clergymen,  of 
contemning  religion.  I  wish  they  could 
solidly  evince  that  it  is  so.  But  if  I  do  not 
wholly  misuke,  vvhoever  shall  read  but  ^ 
moderate  portion  of  his  writings,  or  only 
his  noted  Letter  an  Enthusiasm,  which  in 
French  boars  the  title :  Essay  sur  la  nille- 
rle,  will  readily  fail  in  with  the  jud^ent 
which  Dr.  Berkley  passes  upon  him,  in  his 
Alciphron  or  the  Minute  Pnilosopher,  vol. 
i.,  dial,  iii.,  p.  200,  dec.  This  very  inge- 
nious man  employs  ridicule,  when  seeming  to 
apeak  the  most  gravely  on  sacred  subjects  ; 
and  divests  the  arguments,  derived  from  the 
sacred  scripture^  in  support.of  a  devout  and 
virtuous  life,  of  all  their  power  and  influ- 
ence :  nay,  by  recommending  an  indescriba- 
ble and  sublime  Icind  of  virtue,  far  above  the 
conceptions  of  common  people,  and  which 
reats  aatisfied  with  itaelf,  he  appears  to  ex- 
tinguish sU  zeal  for  the  pursuit  of  virtue,  in 
the  minds  of  common  pMple. 

(42)  In  my  younger  years,  I  treated 
largely  of  this  man,  in  a  Commentatio  de 
▼iu  et  scriptis  ejus,  prefixed  to  a  Confutation 
of  his  insidious  l)Ook  eoMtled  Nazarenus, 
The  deficiencies,  if  any  occur  in  that  Com- 
mentatio, may  bo  supplied  from  the  Life  of 
ToUmdf  prefixed  to  hia  Poalliujnoas  Woriii 


published  at  London,  1726,  2  vols.  8vo. 
The  author  of  that  Life  is  Peter  des  Mtd 
zeauXy  well  known  for  various  literary  la> 
hours. 

(43)  Lord  Herbert  is  sufficiently  known 
to  the  learned,  by  his  book  de  Causis  erro* 
rum,  ftnd  other  writings  ;  but  especially  by 
his  work  de  Religidne  Gentilium.  And  not 
less  known,  are  uie  confutations  of  the  sen- 
timents he  advances  hi  these  books ;  writ- 
ten by  John  Musaus^  Christ.  Kartheltf 
and  other  celebrated  divines.^  He  is  com- 
monly considered  the  father  of  the  famfly  of 
Naturalists  [or  Deists}.  See  Got{fr.  Ar- 
nold's Kirchen-nnd  Ketzerhistorie,  pt  ii., 
book  xviii.,  ch.  xvi.,  p.  }083,  dec.  [Chet' 
bury  is  properly  the  founder  of  the  modem 
religious  indifferentism.  If  we  may  believe 
him,  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  can- 
not be  proved,  but  only  be  rendered  very 
probable.  The  whole  of  religion,  according 
to  him,  consists  in  five  articles  :  I.  There 
is  a  God.  IL  He  is  to  be  worshipped, 
in.  And  this,  by  the  practice  of  virtue. 
I  v.  Repentance  and  reformation  will  pro* 
cure  us  pardon  from  God.  V.  Ailer  Uiif 
life,  the  virtuous  will  be  rewarded,  and  tht 
vicious  punished. — Schl.'] 

(44)  See  Chaufeped's  Nouveau  Diction 
naire  historique  et  crit.,  tome  i.,  pt.  ii.,  p 
328.  He  however  omits  his  tracicsl  deaths 
from  a  regard  undoubtedly  to  the  feelings 
of  the  illustrious  family  of  Blounts,  atill  liv- 
ing in  England. — [Concerning  ail  the  Eng- 
lish deists  mentioned  in  this  section,  their 
works,  their  opinions,  and  the  confutation  ol 
them,  see  John  Leland's  View  of  the  prin- 
cipal deisticsl  writers  that  have  appeared  in 
England,  in  the  last  and  present  centurv, 
with  Observations,  &c.,  fi  *st .  published  m 
1764»  and  since,  often,  in  %  vols.  8f  9.^7V.] 
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my  of  God  and  of  all  religion.  But  some  respectable  and  learned  writers 
think,  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  personal  resentment ;  and  that  he  neither 
wrote  nor  lived  and  acted,  so  stupidly  and  impiously,  as  to  be  justly  charge- 
able with  contemning  6od.(45)  But  the  character  of  Cosmo  Ruggeri,  a 
Florentine  and  a  profligate,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1615,  no  honest  man  will 
readily  undertake  to  defend.  For  when  about  to  die,  he  boldly  declared, 
that  he  regarded  all  that  we  are  taught  respecting  a  supreme  Deity  and 
evil  spirits,  as  idle  tales.(46)  Whether  justice  or  injustice  was  done  to 
CasimLr  Leszynsky^  a  Polish  knight  who  was  punished  capitally  at  Warsaw 
in  1689,  for  denying  a  God  and  divine  providence,  cannot  easily  be  deter- 
mined,  without  inspection  of  the  record  of  his  trial. (47)  In  Germany,  a 
senseless  and  frantic  man,  Mattketo  Knutzen  of  Holstetn,  wished  to  cstab- 
lish  a  new  sect  of  the  ConscierUiaries^  that  is,  of  persons  who  disregarding 
God,  followed  only  the  dictates  of  conscience  or  right  reason  :  but  he  was 
easily  checked,  and  compelled  to  abandon  his  mad  project.(48) 

§  24.  Benedict  de  Spinoza^  a  Portuguese  Jew  who  died  at  the  Hague  in 
1677,  is  accounted  the  first  and  the  most  acute  of  all  those  in  this  century, 
who  transformed  the  Author  of  all  tilings  into  a  substance  manacled  by 
the  eternal  laws  of  necessity  and  fate.  He  indeed  personally  led  a  more 
discreet  and  commendable  life,  than  an  immense  number  of  Christians  and 
others  do,  who  have  never  suffered  a  doubt  to  enter  their  minds  respecting 
Grod  and  the  duties  men  owe  to  him ;  neither  did  he  seek  to  seduce  otheis 
into  a  contempt  for  the  Supreme  Being,  or  into  corrupt  morals.(49)    But 


(45)  See  the  compilations  of  Jo.  Fran. 
Buddeus  concemmg  him,  in  his  Theses  de 
Atheismo  et  Superstitione,  cap.  i.,  p.  120, 
6tc.  The  author  of  the  Apology  for  Vanini, 
which  was  published  in  Holland  1712,  8vo, 
WM  Peter  Fred,  Arp,  a  lawyer  of  extensive 

'  learning ;  who  promised  a  new  and  much  en- 
larged edition  df  this  little  book,  in  his  Fe- 
ns aestivalea  seu  scriptorum  suonim  Histo- 
lia,  pt.  i.,  ^  zl-.  p-  28,  &c'.  His  coadjutor 
in.vmdicaling  the  character  of  Vanini,  was 
EUiu  Fred.  HcieCer,  Apologia  pro  Medicis, 
sect,  zviii.,  p.  93,  &c  [  Vanini  was  a  phy- 
sician, and  a  wild,  enthusiastic  naturalist. 
He  travelled  in  England,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  France,, and  Switzerland  ;  profess- 
ed himself  a  Catholic;  but  he  advanced 
particularly  in  his  last  book,  his  DialogueSf 
such  <mystical  and  deistic  opinions  concern- 
ing God,  whom  he  seemed  to  confound  with 
nature,  that  be  was  burned  as  a  heretic  at 
Toulouse,  A.D.  1619.  See  Schrpeckh^s 
Kircbenge^ch.  seit  der  Reformat.,  vol.  v., 
p.  646,  &c.  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Philos., 
torn  v.,  p  670 ;  torn.  vi..  ;p.  922.  Ckaufe- 
vied,  Dictionnaire,  art.  Vanini ;  and  Staud- 
lin*j  Beytrage  zur  Pilos.  u.  Gesch.,  vol.  i.,  p. 
147.-7r.J 

(46)  Pcfer  Ba^Ws  Dictionnaire,  tome  iii., 
p.  2526.     [According  to  Bayle^  he  was  a 

rist  astrologer,  and  soothsayer,  and  open- 
vicious. —  Tr."] 

(47)  See  Gcdfr.  Arnold's  Kircben-und 


Ketzerhistorie,  pt.  ii.,  book  xvii.,  ch.  xvi.,  ^ 
14,  p,  1074.  The  records  of  the  trial  of 
Leszwuky  were  formerly  kept  in  the  very 
rich  library  of  Zach.  Conr.  Vjfenbach ;  bat 
where  they  are  since  removed  to,  J  do  not 
1inow.  [Yet,  from  what  Arnold  has  brought 
forward,  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  m- 
fiocent,  than  that  he  was  guilty. — Schl.] 

(48)  See  Jo.  MoiUr't  Cimbria  Litterata, 
tORL  i.,  p.  304,  &c.,  and  his  Isagoge  ad 
Hist6riani  Chersones.  Cimbr.,  pt.  ii.,  cap. 
vi ,  ^  viii.,  p.  164,  dec.  Matur.  Veise.  la 
Croze^  Entretiens  sur  divers  sujets  d*His- 
toire,  p.  400,  dtc. 

(49)  His  life,  accurately  written  by  Jo. 
Colervst  was  published  at  the  Hague,  in 
the  year  1700,  8vo.  Yet  a  more  full  and 
circumsuntial  life  of  him.  was  composed  by 
Lenglet  du  Freanoy^  and  prefixed  to  Bou' 
lainvtllier^s  Exposition  of  the  doctrines  of 
Spinoza,  published  at  Brussels,  or  rather  at 
Amsterdam,  1731, 12mo.  Add  Fefer  Bayle, 
Dictionnaire,  tome  iii.,  p.  2631.  [He  was 
bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1632,  where  his  fa- 
ther, *&  Portuguese  Jew,  then  resided  as  a 
trader.  Educated  amohg  Jews,  he  early 
manifested  talent,  and  also  a  propensity  to- 
wards infidelity.  He  became  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Cartesian  principles :  snd  associsp 
ted  with  men  of  education  and  philosophers. 
He  was  by  trade  a  glass  grindbr,  and  much 
famed  for  all  kinds  of  opticsl  glsfises.  Hie 
meet  noted  works  were,  his  Tractatue  theo 
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in  his  books,  especially  those  published  after  his  death,  it  is  manifestly  his 
aim  to  evince,  that  the  whole  universe  and  God  Iximself,  are  precisely  one 
and  the  same  thing ;  and  that  whatever  takes  place,  arises  out  of  the  eter- 
nal and  immutable  laws  of  nature,  which  necessarily  existed  and  was  ac- 
tive from  all  eternity.  And  if  these  things  were  so,  it  would  follow,  that 
every  individual  is  himself  God,,  and  cannot  possibly  commit  sin.(50) 
Beyond  all  controversy,  it  was  the  Cartesian  philosophy  to  which  he  en- 
tirely resigned  himself,  that  led  Spinoza  into  these  opinions.  Foj,  having 
adopted  the  common  maxim  of  all  philosophers,  Viat  all  things  that  IruJy 
exists  {all  realities),  exist  ^perlatively  in  God ;  and  then  assuming  as  indu- 
bitable, that  opinion  of  Des  Cartes,  that  there  are  only  two  realitiest  thougbt 
and  extension,  the  one  peculiar  to  minds,  and  the  other  to  matter ;  it  ^as 
naturab  and  even  necessary,  that  he  should  ascribe  to  God  both  these  real- 
ities, extension  and  thought,  without  limitation  or  modification.  And  this 
done,  it  was  unavoidable  for  him  to  confound  God  and  the  universe,  as  be- 
ing one  and  the  same  nature ;  and  to  maintain,  that  there  is  only  one  real 
substance,  from  which  all  others  originate  and  to  which  all  return.  More- 
over Spinoza^s  system  of  doctrine,  as  even  his  friends  will  admit,  was  by 
no  means  such,  as  to  captivate  by  its  lucidnesss  and  the  clearness  of  its 
evidence.  For  they  tell  lis,  it  is  to  be  comprehended  by  a  kind  of  feeling, 
rather  than  by  the  understanding ;  and  that- even  the  greatest  geniuses  are 
in  danger  of  misunderstanding  it.  (51)  Among  the  disciples  of  Spinoza^ 
logico  politicaa,    Hambarg,    (Amsterdam),    bad  to  worse,  or  whether  he  cautiously  con- 


1670,  4to,  and  Ethica  ordine  geometrico 
demonstrata,  published  soon  tS\ei  his  death, 
1677,  4to.  His  style  is  dry,  argumentative, 
and  rather  obscure.  Towards  the  clos^  of 
the  Idth.  century,  some  of  the  German  theo- 
logians began  to  admire  his  writings ;  and  at 
this  time  (1831),  it  is  said*  that  a  large  num^ 
ber  pf  the  most  pious. divines  of  Germany, 
are  Spinozists  in  philosophy.-^ Tr.] 

(50)  A  pretty  long  list  of  those  who  have 
confuted  Spinoza,  is  given  by  Jo.  Alh.  Fa- 
hriciuM,  Biblipth.  Grvca,  lib.  v.,  pt.  iii.,  p. 
119,  du;.,  and  by  Godfr.  Jeniehen,  Historia 
Spinozismi  I^hnhofiani,  p.  58^72.  His  real 
opipions  concerning  God,  must  be  learned 
from  hi9  Elhic3,  which  was  published  after 
his  death  ;^and  not  from  his  Tractatut  theo- 
hj^o-jtoliticus,  which  he  published  in  his 
lifetime.  For  in  the  latter,  he  argnes  just 
at  if  he  believed  in  an  eternal  Deity  distinct 
from  nature  and  matter,  who  had  caused  a 
■ystem  of  religion  to  be  promulgate,  for 
imbuing  men*s  minds  with  oenevolence  and 
equity,  and  had  confirmed  it  by  events,  maiw 
vellous  indeed,  but  not  supernatural.  But 
in  his  Ethics,  he  more  clMrly  ezplaina  his 
views ;  and  labours  to  prove,  that  nature  it- 
self is  God,  by  ito  inherent  powers  nacea- 
sarily  producing  movements.  And  this  aids 
the  confutation  of  those,  who  contend  that 
Spinoza,  was  not  so  had  a  man  as  he  Is  gen- 
erally represented,  and  who  adduce  tneir 


oealed  his  real  sentiments  while  he  lived, 
from  prudentisl  reasons,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
This  however  is  attested  by  the  most  credi- 
ble witnesses,  that  so  long  as  he  was  alire, 
he  did  not  publicly  influence  any  one  to 
think  lightly  of  God  and  his,  wor^ip  ;  and 
he  always  expressed  himself,  seriously  and 
piously,  when  the  conversation  turned  upon 
such  subjects*  See  :Peter  des  Maizeavx, 
Vie  de  Mr.  de  S.  Evremond,  p.  cxvii.,  &c., 
torn,  i.,  of  the  works  ofthe  latter.  This  may 
also  be  easily  gathered  from  his  Inters, 
which  are  extant  among  his  Posthumous 
Works. 

(51)  Peter  Bayie,  whom  no '  one  will  say 
was  naturally  ebtuso  and  dull  of  apprehension, 
is  charged  by  the  followers  of  Spinoza,  with 
not  having  well  understood  the  sentiments 
of  their  master,  and  therefore  with  not  having 
solidly  refuted  them.  See  his  Dictionnaire, 
tome  iii.,  p.  1641,  note.  Leiois  Meier  bit- 
terly complains,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Post- 
humous Works  of  Spinoza,  p.  21,  dtc.,  that 
there  was  a  general  misapprehension  of  the 
yiews  of  this  extraordinary  man,  whose  opin- 
ions all  harmonized  with  the  Christian  reli 
gioQ.  BoulaiimUien  also,  the  expositor  of 
Spinoza,  declares  in  the  F^face  to  a  book 
soon  to  be  mentioned,  p.  153,  that  all  his 
opposere  had  either  maliciously  perverted  hia 
meaning,  or  misunderstood  it.     Les  refiit*> 


tions  de  Spinoza  m*ont  induit  A  juger,  ou  quo 
proofs  from  his  Tractatas  theologico-politi-  lears  Auteurs  n*ayoient  pas  voulu  mettra  la 
COS.    'Whether  he  gradnaUy  proceedM  from    doctrine,  qn'ils  combattent,  dant  une  evideiie* 
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(who  choose  to  be  called  Pafi%iff«,(52)  from  the  principal  doctrine  thqr 
embrace,  ra,ther  than  bear  the  name  of  their  roaster),  the  first  rank  waa 
held  by  Lewis  MeUr^  a  physician  and  a  familiar  firiend  of  Sptnom,(53) 
also  one  Lucas,{6A)  the  count  BoulainviUiet8f{b6)  and  some  others. 


toflisante,  ou  qu'ils  TaToient  mal  entendue. 
If  this  system  of  doctrine  is  so  difficult,  so 
far  above  common  comprehension,  that  even 
men  of  the  greatest  and  most  acute  minds 
may  easily  mistake  in  stating  it,  what  conclu- 
sion shall  wc  make,  but  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  Spinozists,  (who  are  said  to  be  very 
nmnerods  all  over  Europe),  have  adopted  it, 
net  BO  much  from  any  natural  superiority  of 
their  oenius,  as  from  the  hope  of  indulging 
their  lasts  with  impunity  1  For  no  rationu 
and  well-informed  man  will  believe,  that  in 
so  great  a  multitude  of  persons,  many  of 
whom  never  once  thought  of  improving  their 
intellectual  powers,  all  can  see  through  that, ' 
which  puzzles  the  most  perspicacious. 

(62)  To  relieve  his  poverty  and  satisfy  his 
hingcr,  John  Toiand  composed  and  publish- 
ed, at  CoMtnopolis  (London),  in  1720,  8vo, 
an  infamous  and  corrupting  book,  entitled 
PantheitHcon;  in  which  he  exhibits  the  For- 
mula celebrandas  Societaiis  Socratice  seu 
Pantheistic!) ;  that  is,  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing meetings  among  the  PantkeisUi  whom 
he  represents  as  scattered  every  where :  and 
the  morals  of  this  faction  are  here  graphically 
depicted.  In  this  book, — than  which  none 
can  "be  more  pernicious  to  honest  but  nn- 
gUMrled  minds, — the  President  and  the  mem- 
bers 01  *iie  society  of  PanthetMtM  confer  with 
each  other.  He  earnestly  recommends  to  his 
associates  and  fellows  attention  to  truth,  lib* 
erty,  and  health  ;  and  dissuades  them  from 
superstition,  that  is,  religion ;  and  sometimes 
he  reads  to  the  brethren  select  passa^s  from 
Cicero  and  Seruea^  in  which  tnere  is  some- 
thing favourable  to  irreligiou.  TA^  solemn- 
ly promise,  that  they  will  obey  his  injunctions. 
89metimes  the  whole  company  becomes  so 
animated,  that  they  simultaneously  raise 
their  voices,  and  sing  merrily  some  verses 
from  the  ancient  Latin  poets,  suited  to  their 
morals  and  principles.  See  Maizeaux,  Life 
of  John  Toiand,  p.  Ixxvii.  Bibliotheque  An- 
gloise,  tom.  viii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  285.  If  the  PaH" 
thtUts  are  such  as  they  are  here  represented, 
it  is  not  for  wise  men  to  dispute  with  them, 
but  for  good  magistrates  to  see  to  it,  that 
such  impudent  geniuses  do  not  creep  into  so- 
ciety, and  seduce  the  minds  of  citizens  from 
their  duty. 

(63)  Spinoza  employed  this  Meier  as  an 
interpreter,  to  translate  into  Latin  what  he 
wrote  in  Dutch.  Meier  also  attended  hia 
d^.g  master,  and  in  vain  attempted  to  heal 
his  disease.  And  he  moreover  published  the 
Foetbumous  Works  of  <S>piiukr«,  with  a  Pref- 


ace, in  which  he  endeavours  without  success 
to  demonstrate,  that  iSptnosaV doctrine  con- 
tains nothing  at  variance  with  Christianity. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  the  well-known 
book,  entitled  Philosophia  Scripture  inter- 
pres,  Eleutheropoli,  1666,  4to,  in  which  the 
diffnity  and  authority  of  the  sacred  bo6ka  are 
subjected  entirely  to  the  decisions  of  philos* 
ophy. 

(64)  LucoM  was  a  physician  at  the  Hague, 
noted  for  his  panaceas,  and  for  the  obliquity 
of  his  morals.  This  flagitious  man  left  a 
Life  of  Spinoxa,  from  which  Lenglet  du 
FrtSTUjy  drew  the  additions,  that  he  made  tc 
the  Life  of  Spinoza  composed  by- Jo^  Co^ 
lerus.  There  is  alao  in  circuUtion,  and  sold 
at  a  high  price  to  those  who  can  relish  such 
writings,  his  Marrow  orSpinoza's  doctrine : 
L*esprit  de  Spinosa.  Compared  with  this, 
what  Spinoza  himself  wrote,  will  appear 
ouite  tolerable  and  religious ;  so  matly  has 
tne  wretched  writer  overleaped  the  bounds 
of  all  modesty,  discretion,  and  good  aense. 

(66)  This  man,  of  a  prolific  but  singular 
and  unchastened  genius,  well  known  by  his 
various  works  relating  to  the  political  history 
of  France,  by  his  Life  or  rather  fable  of  Mo- 
hammed, by  his  misfortunes,  and  by  other 
thinffs ;  was  so  inconsistent  with  himself,  as 
to  ulow  to  both  superstition  and  atheism 
nearly  an  equal  place  in  bis  ill-arranged 
mind.  For  while  he  believed  that  there  was 
no  God  but  nature  or  the  universe,  he  still 
had  no  hesitation  to  record  Mohammed,  as 
one  whT>m  God  raised  up  to  instruct  mankind ; 
and  he  believed,  that  the  future  fortunes  of 
individuals  and  of  nations,  mi^ht  be  learned 
from  the  stars.  This  man,  from  his  great 
solicitude  for  the  public  good,  was  moch 
troubled  that  the  excellent  doctrines  of  Spi- 
noza were  misunderstood,  by  almost  every 
body ;  and  therefore  he  voluntarily  assumed 
the  task  of  expounding  and  stating  them  in  a 
plain  and  lucid  manner,  suited  to  the  com- 
prehension of  ordinary  minds.  His  attempt 
succeeded ;  but  it  produced  only  this  effect, 
that  all  now  perceived  more  clearly  tiian  be- 
fore, that  Bayle  and  the  others  who  regarded 
the  opinions  of  Spinoza  as  irrational  in  them- 
selves and  subversive  of  all  religion  and  vir- 
tue, did  not  misjudge.  His  work  merited 
eternal  oblivion.  But  Levf^lel  du  Prttnof 
brought  it  before  the  public  ;  and  thst  it 
might  be  bouglit  and  read  wiih  less  suspicion, 
he  gave  it  the  false  title  of  a  Confutation  of 
SpioHza*s  doctrine ;  and  added  some  tracts, 
really  deserving  that  character,  together  with  a 
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§  26.  How  much  and  how  happily  all  branches  of  literature,  and  the 
arts  and  sciences,  as  well  those  which  belong  to  the  province  of  reason  and 
the  intellect,  as  those  which  belong  to  the  empire  of  invention,  memory^ 
and  the  imagination,  were  cultivated  and  advanced  throughout  Christendom 
in  this  century,  appears  from  innumerable  proofs,  which  need  not  here  be 
detailed.  The  minds  of  men  already  awake^  were  farther  excited  near  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  and  they  were  sagaciously  shown  the  path  they 
should  pursue,  by  that  very  great  man,  Francis  Baoon  lord  Verulam,  the 
Apollo  of  the  English ;  and  particularly  in  his  books  on  the  Dignity^  and 
the  advances  of  the  Sciences,  and  his  New  Organ  of  the  Sciences  {de  dig' 
mkUe  et  augmentis  sdentiarum,  and  Novum  Organum  scientiarum).{b6)  It 
would  be  vain  indeed  to  expect,  that  mankind  who  are  beset,  with  a  thou* 
sand  obstructions  to  their  seeing  things  nakedly  and  as  they  really  are, 
should  do  all  that  he  requires  of  the  cultivators  of  science  and  literature ; 
for  this  extraordinary  man  was  sometimes  borne  away  by  his  vast  and  in. 
tvitive  genius,  and  required  of  men  not  what  they  are  able  to  do,  but  what 
he  could  wish  might  be  done.  Yet  it  would  be  injustice  to  deny,  that  a 
ffreat  part  of  the  advances  which  the  Europeans  made  in  every  species  of 
knowledge  in  this  century,  is  ascribable  to  his  counseb  and  admonitions ; 
and  especially,  that  those  who  had  treated  of  physical  and  philosophical 
subjects,  Gdmost  like  blind  men,  by  his  assistance  began  gradually  to  open 
their  eyes,  and  to  philosophize  in  a  wiser  manner.  And  through  his  influ« 
ence  it  was,  I  apprehend,  that  while  most  people  in  the  preceding  age  sup., 
posed  all  human  knowledge  was  carried  to  its  perfection,  by  the  study  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  and  by  an  acquaintance  wiUi  the  liberal  and 
elegant  arts,  many  gradually  ceased  to  think  so,  and  saw  that  there  were 
more  wholesome  aliments  for  the  mind  of  a  wise  man. 

^  26.  That  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  astronomical  sciences  in  par- 
ticular, were  carried  to  so  great  perfection  among  most  of  the  nations  of 
Baiope,  that  those  who  lived  before  this  period  were  comparatively  but 
children  in  these  sciences,  is  most  manifest.  In  Italy,  Galileo  GaUlei^  sup- 
ported by  the  grand  dukes  of  Tuscany,  led  the  way  :(57)  and  thete  foU 
lowed  among  the  French,  Reni  des  Cartes,  Peter  Gassendi,  and  innumer. 

Life  of  Spinoza.    The  whole  tide  of  this  phyncian,  (who  held  not  the  lowest  place 

dangerous  book,  is  this :  Refutation  des  er-  amoQg  the  friends  and  disciples  of  Spinoza),   • 

leois  de  Bened.  de  Spinosa,  par  Mr.  de  Feru*  entitled  Certamen  philosophicum  propugna- 

lon,  Archovdque  de  Cambray,  par  le  P.  Lami  tm  Teritatis  divine  ac  naturalis  adversos  Jo. 

Benedictin,  et  par  Mr.  le  Comte  de  BoulahV'  Bridenhtrgii  principia.     This    work  was 

vHUers^  avec  la  vie  da  Spinosa,  ^crite  par  printed  at  Amsterdsm,  1708,  8vo. 
Mr.  Jmk  CoUruSt  augment^  de  beaocoup        (56)  See  his  life  prefixed  to  the  late  edi- 

de  particularite?  tir^s  d'unevie  mannscrite  tion  of  his  entire  Works,  Lond.,  1740i  fol., 

de  ce  philosophe,  fsite  par  on  de  aes  amis,  and  the  extracts  from  it,  in  the  Biblibtheqne 

(This  was  Lkcoi,  of  whom  we  spoke  before.)  Britaniqne,  tome  xt.,  pt.  i.,  p.  128,  &c. 

A  Bruxelles  ches  Francois  Foppena,  1781,  MaUeVs  Vie  de-Francois  Bacon,  Amsterd., 

ISmo.    Thus  the  wolf  was  pemied  among  1743,  sVo,  where,  see  especially  his  efforts 

the  sheep.    BoulmnviUUr§*  exposition  ana  to  introduce  a  better  mode  of  philosophizing, 

defence  of  Spiruna^^  doctrine,  which,  to  de-  p.  6, 12, 50, 102,  dtc.     Add  VoUaire"^  Md* 

cf  ire  people,  is  called  a  Rdutation,  coosti^  lange  de  littmture  et  de  Philosophie,  cap. 

tatea  the  greatest  part  of  the  book :  nor  is  zir.,  p.  125,  £c. 

it  placed  fist,  ss  in  the  title-page,  but  oc-        (57)  See    Christ.  AvgusU  Heumium^9 

enpiee  the  foreground.    The  Ikm>k  also  con-  Acta  Philoeophocom,  written  in  Germanypt 


I  mote  than  the  title  specifies.    For  the    xiv.,  p.  261 ;  pt,  zv.,  p.  467 ;  pt.  zm,  p. 
motley  collection  is  closed  by  a  worii  of    80S. 
/acM   (knhio,  a  Jewish  philoeopher  and 
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able  others ;  among  the  Danes,  l^eho  Brake ;  among  the  English,  besides 
others  of  less  fame,  Robert  Boyle,  and  Isaac  Newton ;  among  the  G^ermanSy 
John  Kepler,  John  Hevelius,  Godfr.  Wm.  LeibnUz ;  and  among  the  Swiss, 
the  BemouUu  To  these  men  of  the  first  order,  so  many  others  eagerly 
joined  themselves,  that  there  was  no  nation  of  Europe,  except  those  which 
had  not  yet  become  civilized,  which  could  not  boast  itself  of  some  exceU 
lent  and  renowned  geometrician,  natural  philosopher,  or  astronomer. 
Their  ardour  was  stimulated,  not  only  by  the  grand  dukes  of  Tuscany, 
those  hereditary  patrons  of  all  learning  and  especially  of  these  branches, 
but  also  by  the  very  powerful  monarchs  of  France  and  Great  Britain, 
Charles  II.  and  Lends  XIV.  The  former  established  in  London,  as  the 
latter  did  in  Paris,  an  academy  or  society  of  learned  and  inquisitive  men, 
guarded  against  the  contempt  of  the  vulgar  and  the  insidious  influences  of 
sloth,  by  very  ample  honours  and  rewards ;  whose  business  it  was  to  ex- 
amine  nature  most  critically,  and  to  cultivate  all  those  arts,  by  which  the 
human  mind  is  rendered  acute  in  discerning  the  truth,  and  in  promoting  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  mankind.(56)  This  advance  of  learning  has 
been  exceedingly  useful,  not  only  to  civil  society  but  also  to  the  Christian 
church.  For  by  it  the  dominion  of  superstition,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  injurious  to  true  religion  or  more  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the 
state,  has  been  greatly  narrowed  down  ;  the  strongest  bulwarks  have  been 
erected  against  fictitious  prodigies,  by  which  people  were  formerly  greatly 
affrighted ;  and  the  boundless  perfections  of  the  Supreme  Being,  especially 
hi»  wisdom  and  his  power,  have  been  most  solidly  demonstrated,  from  the 
character  and  the  structure  both  of  the  universe  at  large  and  of  its  indi- 
vidual  parts. 

§  27.  Much  darkness  was  removed  from  the  piinds  of  Christians,  by  the 
knowledge  of  history  and  especially  of  early  church  history,  which  men 
of  deep  research  in  many  places  acquired  and  disseminated.  For  the  or- 
igin  and  causes  of  a  great  number  of  opinions  which  antiquity  and^custom 
had  rendered  as  it  were  sacred,  being  now  historically  exposed,  numerous 
errors  which  before  had  occupied  and  enslaved  men's  minds,  of  course  lost 
their  authority,  and  light  and  peace  arose  upon  many  minds,  and  the  lives 
of  many  were  rendered  more  blameless  and  happy.  This  better  knowl- 
edge of  history  likewise  restored  very  many  persons  to  a  fair  reputation, 
whom  the  ignorance  or  the  malice  of  former  ages  had  branded  with  the 
name  of  heretics ;  and  this  served  to  protect  many  pious  and'  good  men 
from  being  misled  by  the  malignant  and  the  ill-informed.  History  also 
showed,  that  various  reKgious  disputes  which  formerly  embroiled  nations, 
and  involved  them  in  bloodshed,  rebellion,  and  crimes,  arose  from  very 
trivial  T^auses ;  from  the  ambiguity  of  terms,  from  ignorance,  superstition, 
envy  and  emulation,  or  from  the  love  of  pre-eminence.  It  traced  back 
many  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  were  once  regarded  as  of  divine  origin, 
to  polluted  sources ;  to  the  customs  of  barbarous  nations,  to  a  disposition 
to  practise  imposition,  to  the  irrational  fancies  of  half-educated  men,  and 

(68)  A  History  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Tt^m^*'^Mod.']    A  History  of  the  Pariaian 

London,  was  published  by  Thomag  Spratt,  Academy  of  Sciencea,  has  been  pubiidifld 

London,  1722,  4to.     See  Bibliotheqne  An-  by  F&tUenellc.    A  conjparisdn  between  the 

gloiae,  torn,  zi.,  pt.  i.,  p.  1 ,  Ac.     [**  A  much  two  academies^  ivmade  by  Voltaire,  MAlam 

more  interesting  and  ample  hiatory  of  thia  de  litterature  et  de  Philoaophie,  cap.  jxn^ 

tespectable  society  has  lately  been  composed  in  Opp^,  tome  iv.,  p.  317. 
ana  publiabed  by  Dr.  Birch,  its  learned  aee- 
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to  a  foolish  desire  of  imitating  others.!  It  tasight,  that  the  rulers  of  the 
church,  hy  hase  arts  had  possessed  themselves  of  no  small  share  of  the 
civil  power ;  and  by  binding  kings  with  religious  terrors,  had  divested  them 
of  their  wealth.  It  evinced,  that  the  ecclesiastical  councils,  whose  decrees 
were  once  regarded  as  divine  oracl^,  were  often  conventions  of  quite  ig- 
norant men,  nay  sometimes  of  arrant  knaves.  Several  other  things  of  the 
like  nature  might  be  mentioned.  How  salutary  all  this  must  have  been  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity ;  how  much  gentleness  towards  those  of  different 
sentiments,  how  much  caution  and  prudence  in  deciding  upon  the  opinions 
of  others,  how  much  relief  to  the  innocent  and  the  good  against  the  ill- 
disposed,  grew  out  of  it,  and  how  many  pernicious  artifices,  frauds,  and 
errors,  it  has  banished  frotn  human  society,  we  may  learn  from  our  own 
daily  experience  of  our  happy  condition. 

§  28.  Those  Christians,  who  gave  attention  to  Hebrew  and  Gre^k  lit- 
erature, and  to  the  languages  and  antiquities  of  the  eastern  nations,  (and 
very  many  prosecuted  these  studies  with  great  success),  threw  much  light 
on  numerous  passages  of  the  holy  scriptures,  which  were  before  either  dark 
and  obscure,  or  misunderstood  and  erroneously  adduced  in  support  of  opin- 
ions rashly  taken  yp,  nay  made  to  teach  error  and  false  doctrine.  And 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  patrons  of  many  vulgar  errors  and  ground, 
less  opinions,  were  deprived  of  the  best  part  of  their  armour.  Nor  will 
the  wise  and  the  good  maintain,  that  there  was  no  advantage  to  religion 
from  the  labours  of  such  as  either  kept  Latin  eloquence  from,  becoming  ex- 
tinct, or  in  imitation  ©f  the  French,  laboured  to  polish  and  improve  the 
vernacular  languages  of  their  respective  nations.  For  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  and  progress  of.  the  Christian  community,  that  it 
should  not  lack  men,  who  are  able  to  write  and  to  speak,  properly,  fluently^ 
and  elegantly,  on  all  religious  subjects ;  so  that  they  may  bring  the  igno- 
rant, and  those  opposed  to  religion,  to  listen  with  pleasure  to  what  they 
ought  to  learn,  and  readily  to  comprehend  what  they  ought  to  know. 

§  29.  The  moral  doctrines  inculcated  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  receiv- 
ed a  better  form  and  more  support  against  various  abuses  and  perversions, 
after  the  law  of  nature  or  of  right  reason  had  been  more  critically  inves- 
tigated and  better  explained.  'Hie  incom[mrable  Hugo  Grotius,  stood  forth 
a  guide  to  others  in  this  department,  by  his  work  on  the  Bights  of  War 
afiS  Peace  {de  Jure  BelkeiJPacie) :  and  the  excellence  and  importance  of 
the  subject,  induced  a  number  of  the  best  geniuses  to  follow  him  with  alac- 
rity.(69)  How  much  aid  the  labours  of  these  men  afforded  to  all  those 
who  afterwards  treated  of  the  life  and  duties  of  a  Christian,  will  be  man- 
ifest to  any  one,  that  shall  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  treatises  on  this 
subject  composecf  after  their  times,  with  those  which  were  previously  in 
estimation.  It  is  certain,  that  the  boundaries  of  Christian  and  natural  mo- 
rality were  more  accurately  determined ;  some  Christian  duties,^  the  nature 
of  which  was  not  well  understood  by  the  ancients,  were  more  clearly  de- 
fined ;  the  great  superiority  of  the  divine  laws,  to  ihe  dictates  of  mere  rea* 
•on,  was  more  lucidly  shown ;  those  seneral  principles  and  solid  grounds, 
by  which  all  the  Christian's  doubts  and  conflicts  respecting  right  and  wronff 
ih  action  may  be  easily  settled,  were  established ;  and  &ially,  the  fi)lly  of 
those  who  audaciously  maintained,  that  the  precepts  of  Christianity  were 

(59)  See  Adam  Fred,  Glafey*»  Hittory    prefixed  to  a  Bibliotheca  of  the  law  of 
oT  the  law  of  nature,  writfea  in  uermaDi  and    snd  natioDs ;  Lipe,,  1739,  4to. 
Vol.  IH.— M  x 
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at  variance  with  the  dictates  of  sound  reason,  that  they  subverted  nature^ 
were  calculated  to  undermine  the  prosperity  of  nations,  rendered  men  et- 
feniinate,  diverted  them  from  the  proper  business  of  life,  and  the  like,  was 
vigorously  chastised  and  refuted. 

§  80.  But  it  is  proper  to  make  some  particular  remarks  on  the  state  of 
philosophy  among  Christians.  At  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
nearly  all  the  philosophers  were  distributed  into  two  sects ;  iiamely,  that 
of  the  Peripatetics^  and  that  of  the  Fire-Philosophers  or  the  Chymists.  And 
during  many  years,  these  two  sects  contended  warmly  for  pre-eminence, 
and  in  a  great  number  of  publications.  The  Peripatetics  held  nearly  all 
the  professorial  chairs  both  in  the  universities  and  the  inferior  schools,  and 
they  were  furious  against  all  that  thought  Aristotle  should  either  be  cor- 
rected or  abandoned ;  as  if  all  such  had  been  traitors  to  their  country,  and 
public  enemies  of  mankind.  Most  of  this  class  however,  if  we  except  the 
professors  at  TubingeUi  Helmstadt,  Altorf,  and  Leipsic,  did  not  follow  Ar* 
istoUe  himself,  but  rather  his  modem  expositors.  The  Chymical  or  Fire 
Philosophers  roamed  over  nearly  every  country  of  Europe ;  assumed  the 
obscure  and  deceptive  title  of  Sosecrudan  Breihren,  {JRoscRcrriciard  Fro- 
ires),(60)  which  had  some  apparent  respectability,  as  it  seemed  to  be  de- 


(60)  It  is  ahfundantly  attested,  that  the  title 
of  Rottcfucians  was  given  to  the  Chymists, 
who  united  the  study  of  religion  with  the 
search  after  ch3rmicBl  secrets.  The  term  it- 
self is  chymical ;  nor  can  its  import  be  un- 
derstood, without  a  knowledge  of  the  style 
used  by  the  chy mists.  It  is  compounded,  not 
as  many  think,  of  ro9a  and  crux  (a  rvst  and 
the  cross),  but  of  ros  {devo)  and  cmx.  Dew  is 
the  most  powerful  of  all  natural  substances 
10  dissolve  gold.  And  a  eross^  ih  the  lan- 
ffoage  of  the  firc-phi1osopher8,'is  the  same  as 
IMX  {light) ;  because  toe  figure  of  a  cross 
+  exhibits  all  the  three  letters  of  the  word 
JLux  at  one  view.  Moreover,  this  sect  ap- 
plied the  term  Lux  to  the  seed  or  Meruiru- 
um^of  the  Red  Dragon,  or  to  that  crude  and 
corporeal  tight,  which  being  properly  con- 
cocted and  digested,  produces  gold.  A 
Rosecrudan  therefore,  is  a  philosopher,  who 
by  means  of  dew^  seeks  Tor  lights  tnat  is,  for 
the  substanpe  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 
The  other  interpretations  of  tiiis  name,  are 
frlse  and  deceptive ;  and  were  invented  and 
given  out  by  the  cbymists  themselves,  who 
were  exceedingly  fond  of  concealment,  for 
the  s^ke  of  imposing  on  others  that  were  hos- 
tile to  their  religious  views.  The  true  im- 
port of  this  title  was  perceived  by  the  sa- 
gacity of  Peter  Gassendi,  Examen  philoso- 
phis  Fluddscne,  ^  15,  in  his  0pp.,  -tom.  iii., 
p.  261.  But  it  was  more  lucidly  explained 
by  the  celebrated  French  physician,  Eusebi- 
us  Renaudoi,  Conferences  publiques,  tome 
W.f  p-  87.  Very  much,  though  ill  arranged, 
respecting  these  Rosecrucian  brethren  who 
made  to  much  noise  in  this  century,  their 
society,   institDtes,   and  writings,  may  be 


found  in  Godfr.  AmMs  Kirchen-und  Kef- 
zerhiatorie,  part  ii.,  book  xvii.,  cb.  xviii.,  p. 
1 1 14,.  dec.  [  Accotding  to  most  of  the  wri- 
ters on  the  subject,  the  name  Rosecrucians 
was  not  assumed  by  all  the  Fire-Philoso- 
phers; nor  wa4  it  trst  applied  to  men  of 
that  description ;  bnt  it  was  the  appropriate 
name  of  an  imaxinary  association,  firat  an- 
nounced about  toe  year  1610,  into  which  a 
multitude  of  Fire-Philosophers  or  alchymistfl^ 
eagerly  sought  admission.  The  earliest  wri  • 
ting  professedly  from  them,  was  either  pub- 
lisheo  or  republished  at  Fninkfort,  A.D. 
1616,  in  German ;  and  afterwards  in  Danish, 
Dutch,  and  Latin ; .  and  bore  tho  title  of 
"Fama  Fratemitatis,  or  Discovery  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  praiseworthy  order  of 
^he  Rosy-cross ;  together  with  the  Confes- 
sion of  the  same  Fraternity ;  addressed  to 
all  the  learned  heads  in  Europe  :  also  some 
answers,  by  Mr.  Haselmeyer  and  other  leara- 
ed  persons,  to  the  Fama ;  together  with  a 
Discourse  concerning  a  ffeneral  reformation 
of  the  whole  world."  The  next  year,  1616, 
David  Mederus  wrote, "  that,  the  Fama  Fr^ 
iemitatis  and  (he  Confession  had  then  been, 
for  six  years,  printed  and  diapersc^d  injae 
languages.*'  In  the  -Fama,  p.  16,  &c.,  the 
founder  and  head  of  the  fraternity,  is  safd 
to  have  been  one  Christopher  Rosen^  Creut^ 
a  German,  bom  in  the-  year  1888 ;  who  be- 
came a  pilgrim,  visited  the  holy  sepalchie, 
aqd  Daipascus,  where  he  was  instructed  by 
the  wise  men,  and  afterwards  learned  magic 
and  the  Cabala  at  Fez,  and  in  Egypt ;  ob 
his  return  to  Germany,  he  undertook  to  im- 
prove human  knowled^,  and  received  /mv- 
eral  into  his  fraternity  m  order  to  commence 
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Yived  from  the  arms  of  Luther,  which  wete  a  cross  upon  a  roso ;  and  in 
numberless  publications,  some  of  them  more  and  some  of  them  less  asble 
and  severe,  they  charged  the  Peripatetics  with  corrupting  and  perverting 
both  reason  and  religion.  The  leaders  of  the  band  were  Mobert  Fhtdd,{6^ 
an  Englishman,  of  a  singular  genius ;  Jacob  Bcehmeuy  a  shoemaker  of  Gor- 
litz ;  and  Michael  Jlfasrer.(62T  These  were  afterwards  succeeded  by  Jo. 
Baft.  HelmofUf  and  his  son,  Francis  Mercurius  ;(68)  Christian  Knorr,  of 
Rosenroth  ;(64)  Quirin  KuMmann  ;(6b)  Henry  Noll  ;{66)  Julius  Sper^  . 
her  ;(67)  and  numerous  others,  but  of  unequal  rank  and  fame.  Harmony 
of  opinion  among  this  sort  of  people,  no  one  would  expect.  For  as  a  great 
part  of  their  system  of  doctrine  depends  on  a  £ind  of  internal  sense,  on 
the  imagination,  and  on  the  testimony  of  the  eyes  and  th^  ears, — ^than  which 


the  basiness ;  ,and  lived  to  the  age  of  100 
vean,  a  sage  far  in  advance  of  the  men  of 
sis  ase.  This  fraternity  it  was  said,  coh' 
tioued  down  to  the  time  of  these  publications. 
A  vast  excitement  was  produced  by  this  pub- 
lication in  16 16.  Some  declared  in  favour  of  < 
the  fabled  Rosecnician  society,  as  a  body  of 
orthodox  and  learned  reformers  of  the  world ; 
and  others  charged  them  with  errors  and  mie- 
cfaierous  designs.  But  m  the  year  1619,  Dr. 
Jo.  Valentine  Andrettj  a  famous  Lutheran 
divine,  published  his  "  Tower  of  Babel,  or 
chaos  or  opinions  respectins  the  Fraternity 
of  the  Rosy-cross ;"  in  whicn  he  represents 
the  whole  histoiy  as  a  farce ;  and  gave  in- 
timations that  he  was  Aiffu^//' concerned  in 
getting  it  up.  But  many  enthusiastic  per- 
sonSj  especially  amone  the  Fire-Philosophers, 
contmued  to  believe  the  fable  ;  and  professed 
to  know  many  of  the  secrets  of  the  society. 
Much  continued  to  be  written  about  them, 
for  a  long  time ;  and  indeed  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  See 
Godfr.  Arnold,  loc.  cit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  244-258, 
ed.  Schaffhausen,  1741.  ff.  P.  K.  Henkt's 
Gesch.  der  christl.  Kirche,  vol.  iii.,  p.  609^ 
611 ;  and  the  authors  there  cited.  For  the 
origin  and  character  of  the  TheoMophiMtM  or 
Ftre-PhiloeopherSf  see  above,  on  the  prece- 
ding century,  p.  136,  dtc. — TV.] 

(ol)  For  an  account  of  this  singular  ma^, 
to  whom  our  Bathmen  owed  aU  his  wisdom, 
see  Anth.  Wood^s  Athenaa  Oxoniens.,  vol. 
i.,  p.  610,  and  Historia  et  Antiq.  Acad.  Ox- 
oniensis,  lib.  ii.,  p.  390,  dec.  Concerning 
Hdmont  the  father,  see  Henn.  Wilte,  Me- 
moria  Philosophorum ;  and  others.  Re- 
specting Heimont  the  son,  see  Joaeh,  Fred, 
FtUer,  Miscellanea  Leibnitianea,  p.  226,  and 
Leibnitz's  Epistles,  vol.  iii.,  p.  363,  364. 
Concerning  Bahmen,  see  Gedfr.  Amdd,  and 
various  others.  Respecting  tbe'rest,  varioua 
writers  must  be  consulted. 

(62)  See  Jo,  HoUer't  Cimbria  Litterata, 
torn,  i.,  p.  376,  dec.  [Ha  was  a  learned 
physician  and  cfavmist,  wrote  much,  and 
nnked  high  as  a  physician  and  a  good  man. 


He  died  at  Magdeburg,  A.D.  1623,  aged  64. 
-TV.] 

(63)  [Concerning  him,  see  Bmcker's  If  ist 
critica  Fhilosophie,  torn,  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  709, 
dec— &R3 

(64)  [Ae  Brucker,  who  vives  aeeount  of 
the  preceding  Fire-Philosoj^ierB,  is  in  every 
}>ody*B  hands ;  while  the  history  of  Knorr  of 
Rosenroth,  must  be  derived  from  the  more 
rare  Nova  Litteraria  of  JTroiws,  Lips.,  1718, 
p.  191,  we  shall  here  offer  the  reader  a  brief 
notice  of  him.  Chrietidn  Knorr  of  Rosen-  ' 
roth  was  a  Silesian  nobleman;  who,  together 
with  no  ordinary  knowledge  of  medicine, 
philology,  and  theology,  possessed  a  particu- 
lar acquaintance  with  chymiatiy  and  tne  Kab- 
bala ;  and  was  privy  counsellor  and  chaneel- 
lor  to  Christian  Augustus,  the  palsgrave  of 
Sulzbach.  He  was  bom  in  1636,  and  died 
in  1689.  Hia  most  important  work  was  hia 
Kabbala  denudata,  in  2  vols.  4to,  printed,  voL 
i.,  Solzb.,  1678,  and  vol.  ii.,  Frankf.  on  Mayn, 

1 684.  He  also  aided  the  publication  of  many 
Rabbinical  works;  and  particularly  of  the 
book  Sokar,  at  the  Hebrew  press  in  Snlihach, 
1684,  fol-ScU,} 

(66)  [See,  concerning  him,  Brueker,  loc. 
cit,  p.  706.  Arnold's  Kirchen-und  Ketser- 
hist,  part  iii.,  ch.  xix.,  p.  197,  d^c. ;  and 
Bayle*s  Dictionnaire,  article  Kuhhnaim. — 
Scil.-i 

(66)  [He  belongcNd  to  the  flrmnasium  of 
Steinfurt  in  Wesfa^lii,  waa  aRerwaids  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Giessen,  and  at  last, 
preacher  at  Darmstadt.  He  appHed  himself 
also  to  cbymistry  and  medicine,  and  v?as  a 
follower  of  Paraeelsuk.  He  Wrote,  among 
ot^er  things,  Sy^ema  hermetic^  medicina, 
and  Physica  hermetica.;  in  which  there  are 
Tery  many  paradoxical  propositions. — Sekl.} 

(67)  [This  man  also  belonged  among  the 
Rosecruciana.  He  was  a  counsellor  at  An- 
halt-Dessau;  and  composed  many  Tbeo- 
sophic  tracts,  which  were  published  at  Alk^ 
■terdam,  in  1660  and  1662,. 8vo.  He  died- 
A.D.  1616.--&JU.} 
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nothing  can  be  more  fluctuating  and  Macious ;  this  sect  of  course,  bad 
almost  as  many  disagreeing  teachers^  as  it  liad  writers  of,  much  note. 
There  were  however  certain  general  principles,  in  which  .they  all  agreed. 
They  all  held^  that  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  true  wisdom  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  first  principles  of  all  things,,  was  by  analyzing  bodies  by  the  agency 
of  fire.  They  all  inoagined,  therie  was  a  sort  of  coincidence  and  agree- 
ment of  religion  with  nature ;  and  held,  that  God  operates  by  the  same 
laws  in  the  kingdom  ofgrace^  as  in  the  Idngdmn  of  nature ;  and  hence  they 
expressed  their  religious  doctrines  in  chymical  terms,  as  being  appropriate 
to  their  philosophy.  They  all  held,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  dixme  energy  or 
$otd  diffused  through  the  frame  of  the  universe ;  which  some  called  Arck" 
miSy  others  the  uokersal  sjdriiy  and  others  by  various  appellations.  They 
all  talked  much  and  superstitiously,  about  (what  they  called)  the  9ignaiure9 
of  thmg$i  about  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  stars  over  all  corporeal  be- 
ings and  even  over  men,  and  about  magic  and  demons  of  various  kinds* 
And  finally,  they  all  expressed  their  very  obscure  and  inexplicable  ideas, 
in  unusual  and  most  obscure  phraseology. 

§  31.  This  contest  between  the  chymical  and  the  Peripatetic  philoso- 
phers was  moderated,  and  a  new  method  of  philosophizing  was  introduced, 
by  two  great  men  of  France ;  namely,  Peter  Gassendi^  professor  of  math- 
ematics at  Paris  and  canon  of  the  church  at  Digne,  a  man  of  erudition, 
well  acquainted  with  the  belles  lettres,  ek>quent  also,  aind  deeply  versed  in 
all  branches  of  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  other  sciences ;  and  Rene  des 
CarteSf  {Renatus  Cartesius),  a  French  chevalier  and  soldier,  a  man  of  an 
acute  and  subtle  genius,  but  much  inferior  to  Gassendi  in  literary  and  sci- 
entific acquirements.     (rosaendU  in  the  year  1624,  forcibly  and  ingeniously 
attacked  Aristotle  a^id  the  Aristotelians,  by  publishing  some  ExercUations 
against  Aristotle ;  but  the  work  excited  so  much  resentment  and  was  pro- 
curing him  so  many  enemies,  that  from  his  strong  love  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, he  desisted  O'om  continuing  the  publication.    Hence  only  two  books 
'  of  the  work  which  he  projected  against  Aristotle,  were  published ;  the  other 
five,  (for  he  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  subject  in  seven  books),  were 
suppressed  in  their  birth. (68)    He  likewise,  in  an  appropriate  Work,  attack, 
ed  Fluddf  and  through  him  the  Rosecrucian  Brethren  :(69)  which  was  not 
unaccq>table  to  the  Aristotelians.    At  length  he  pointed  out  to  others, 
.though  cautiously  and  discreetly,  and  himself  entered  upon,  that  mode  of 
rffhilosophizing,  which  ascends  by  slow  and  timid  steps  from  what  strikes 
;'tbe  senses  to  what  lieis  beyond  their  reach,  and  prosecutes  -the  knowledge 
« flf  ttntth  by  observation,  attention,  experiment,  and  reflection  on  the  m6ve< 
.  inents  and  the  laws  of  nature ;  that  is,irom  the  contemplation  of  particulaf 
.events  and  changes  in  nature,  endeavours  gradually  to  elicit  some  general 
:  ideas.    In  these  inquiries,  he  called  in  the  aid  especially  of  the  mathe 
,  mBLtica^9M  being  the  most  certain  of  all  sciences ;  and  neglected  metaphys. 
.  ics,  the^precepts  of  which  he  regarded  as  so  dubious,  that  a  man  desirous 
to  know  truth,  cannot  safely  confide  in  but  very  few  of  them. (70) 

(<d)  Sm  Somgerell,  Vie  de  Gasaendi,  p.  Oasiendi)  vcfipUM  nspoiidetuv,  cam  aliqiiot 

17,83.  observatioDibuscflBlestibus,  Paris,  1630, 8fO 

(09)  [Tbe  title  of  h»  book  was :  Examen  ^Schl,  ] 

ph]los9phi»Fluddanc,  sive  EzerciUtio  epis-        (70)  Those  who  wish'farther  information 

telica,  in  qua  principia  philosophiB  Roberti  on  this  subject,  may  consult  his  Imtitutumta 

Fladdi  reteg^ntur,.etadrecente8illiu8  1ib^os  PhilosopkuB;  a  difTose  performance,  which 

,  tdwrnift  Marauip  Mersennum  (a  friend  of  fills  the  two  first  Talames  of  his  works,  [pub* 
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^  32^  Des  Carles  philosophized  in  a  very  different  manner.  For  he 
abandoned  the  mathematics,  which  he  at  first  had  made  his  chief  depend* 
ance,  and  betook  himself  to  general  ideas  or  to  metaphysics,  in  order  U> 
come  at  that  truth  which  was  the  object  of  his  pursuit.  Calling  in  the  aid 
therefore  of  a  few  very  simple  positions,  which  the  very  nature  of  man 
seems  almost  to  dictate  to  him  spontaneously,  he  first  endeavoured  to  form 
in  his  own  mind  distinct  ideas  of  souls,  bodies,  God,  matter,  the  universot 
spac6,  and  of  the  principal  objects  of  which  the  universe  is  composed* 
Combining  these  ideas  together,  and  reducing  them  to  a  scientific  form  or 
system,  he  applied  them- to  the  correction,  improvement,  and  solid  estab* 
lishment  of  the  other  parts  of  philosophy ;  always  taking  care,  that  what 
followed  or  was^  brought  out  la^t,  should  coincide  with  what  went  before 
and  appear  to  arise  spontaneously  from  it.  Scarcely  had  he  brought  his 
reflections  before  the  public,  when  a  considerable  number  of  discerning 
men  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  who  had  been  long  dissatisfied  with  th^ 
dust  and  darkness  of  the  schoolsj  approved  and  embraced  his  views,  and 
wished  to  see  Des  Carles  recommended  to  the  studious  youth,  and  the  Per-, 
ipatetics  set  aside.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  tribe  of  Peripatetics, 
aided  by  the  clergy  who  feared  that  religion  was  in  danger  from  some  se« 
cret  plot,  raised  a  prodigious  dust  to  prevent  the  new  philosophy  from.  sup. 
planting  the  old ;  and  to  carry  on  the  war  with  better  success,  they  bitter- 
ly taxed  the  author  of  it,  not  only  with  the  grossest  errors^  but  also  with 
downright  Atheism.  This  will  appear  the  less  surprising,  if  we  consider  * 
that  the  Aristotelians  fought,  not  so  much  for  their  system  t>f  j^ilosophy 
as  for  their  personal  interests,  their  honours  and  emoluments.  The  Theo- 
sophlsts,  Rosecrucians,  and  Chymists  seemedto  enter  into  the  contest  with 
more  calmnes3 :  and  yet  there  was  not  one  of  them,  who  did  not  regard 
the  doctrines  of  the  Peripatetics,  vain  and  injurious  to  piety  as  they  were, 
as  far  more  tolerable  than  the  Cartesian  discoveries.(71)  The  result  t>f 
this  long  contest  finally  was,  that  the  wiser  part  of  Europe  would  not  in- 
deed give  themselves  up.  entirely  to  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes  alone,  yet 
in  conformity  with  his  example,  they  resolved  to  philosophize  more  freely 
than  before,  and  to  renounce  their  servitude  to  Arislotle. 

^  38.  The  great  men  contemporary  with  Des  Cartes,  very  generally  ap- 
plauded his  plan  and  purpose  of  philosophizing  without  subjecting  himself 
to  a  guide  or  master,  of  proceediog  circumspectly  and  slowly  from  the  first 
dictates  Of  nature  and  reason  to  things  more  complex  and  difficult,  and  of 
admitting  nothing  till  it  was  well  examined  and .  understood.  -Nor  was 
there  an  individual  who  did  not  acknowledge,  that  he  was  the  author  of 
many  brilliant  and  very  useful  discoveries  and  demonstrations. .  But  some 
of  them  looked  upon  his  positions  respecting  the  causes  and  principles  of 
natural  things,  as  resting  for  the  most  part  on  mere  conjectures ;  and  con- 
sidered the  groundwork  of  his  whole  system,  namely,  his  definitions  or 
ideas  of  God,  the  first  cause,  of  matter  and  spirit,  of  the  essential  naturd 
of  things,  of  motion  and  its  laws,  and  of  other  similar  subjects,  as  either 

lishftd  by   Sorbierre^  in  6  vols,  fol.,  A.D.  (71)  Here  should  be  read,  besideii  the  oth- 

1669}.  Thronghout  these  Instttate^,  it  seems  ers  who  have  written  the  history  of  Dcm  Coi^ 

to  be  his  main  object  to  show,  that  the  opin-  te§  and  his  philosophy,  Hairittn  BaitUCs 

ions  of  the  philosophers,  both  ancient  and  Life  of  Des  Csrtes,  in  French,  printed  al 

modem,  on  most  subiects,  derived  by  them  Paris,  1691,  3  vols.  4to.    Add  the  Nouvoan 

from  the  precepts  of  meuphysies,  have  littlt  Pietionnaire  Histor.  et  Crit.,  tome  ii.,  p.  30* 
ojf  certainty  and  solidity. 
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UDcertain,  or  leading  to  dangerous  errors,  or  contrary  to  experience*  At 
the  head  of  these,  was  his  countryman,  Peter  Gaseendi ;  who  had  attempt- 
ed to  lower  the  credit  of  the  Aristotelians  and  the  Chymists,  before  JDes 
Cartes  ;  and  who  was  his  equal  in  genius,  much  his  superior  in  learnings 
and  most  expert  in  all  the  branches  of  mathematics.  He  endeavoured  to 
overthrow  those  metaphysical  principles,  which  Jhs  Cartes  bad  made  the 
foundation  of  his  whole  system ;  and  in  opposition  to  his  natural  philoso- 
phy, he  set  up  another  which  was  not  unlike  the  old  Epicurean,  but  far 
more  perfect,  better,  and  more  solid,  and  founded  not  on  mental  Qoncep- 
tions,  but  on  experience  and  the  testimony  of  the  senses.(72)  The  follow- 
ers of  this  new  and  very  sagacious  teacher  were  not  numerous,  and  were 
fiur  outnumbered  by  the  Cartesian  host ;  yet  it  was  a  select  band,  and  pre- 
eniinent  for  attainments  and  ardour  in  mathematical  and  physical  knowl- 
edge* Among  his  countrymen  Gassendi  had  few  admirers ;  but  among 
their  neighbours,  the  English,  who  at  that  time  were  much  devoted  to  phys- 
ical  and  mathematical  studies,  he  had  a  larger  number  of  adherents.  Even 
those  English  philosophers  and  theologians  who  combated  Thomas  Hobbes^ 
(whose  doctrines  more  resembled  those  of  Gassendiy  than  they  did  those  of 
Ves  Cartes)^  and  who  in  order  to  confute  Hobbes  revived  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy, such  as  William  [Benjamin]  Whichcotf  Theophilus  Gale,  Ralph 
Cudwarlh,  Henry  Moore,  and  others,  did  not  hesitate  to  associate  Plato  with 
Gassendi,  and  to  put  such  a  construction  upon  the  latter  as  would  make 
him  appear  the  friend  of  the  former. (78) 

§  34.  Prom  this  time  onward,  Christendom  was  divided  by  two  distin- 
gubhed  sects  of  philosophers ;  who,  though  they  had  little  dispute  about 
tfiing»  of  most  .practical  utility  in  human  life,  were  much  at  variance  re- 
i^>ecting  the  starting  points  in  all  philosophical  reasohing,  or  the  foundations 
of  all  human  knowledge.  The  one  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  meU 
aphysical  sect,  and  the  other  the  mathematical;  nor  would  the  leaders. in 
these  schools,  probably,  reject  these  appellations.  The  former  trod  in  the 
footsteps  of  Des  Cartes ;  thfe  latter  preferred  the  method  of  Gassendi,  Thai 
supposed,  truth  was  to  be  discovered  by  reasoning ;  this,  rather  by  experi- 
ments  and  observation.  That  placed  little  dependance  on  the  senses,  and 
trusted  more  to  reflection  and  ratiocination  ;  this  placed  less  dependance 
on  reasoning,  and  relied  more  on  the  senses  and  the  actual  inspection  of 
things.  Thai  deduced  from  a  few  metaphysical  principles,  a  long  list  of 
doffmas ;  by  which  it  affirmed,  a  way  was  opened  for  acquiring  a  certain 
and  precise  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  God,  of  souls,  of  bodies,  and  of  the 
entire  universe :  this,  did  not  indeed  reject  the  principles  of  metapliysics, 
but  \i  denied  their  sufficiency  for  constructing  an  entire  system  of  philos- 

(73)  See,  in  particalar,  his  Disquisitio  met-  ambiguous  ind  equivocal,  and  likewise  over- 

aphysica,  scu  Dabitationes  et  Instantis  ad-  load^  with  various  learning.     The  1Mb  of 

versus  Cartes ii  metaphysicam  et  responsa ;  Gassendi  was  not  long  since  carefully  writ- 

which  was  first  published  in  1641,  and  is  in-  ten  by  BougereU,  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the 

sorted  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Works,  p.  Oratory,    Paris,    1737,    12mo,   concerning 

883,  dec.    A  neat  compendium  of  his  whole  which,  see  Biblioth  Fran^ise,  tome  xivii., 

eastern  bf  philosophy,  was  drawn  up  by  Fran-  pt.  ii.,  p.  353,  &c. 

cis  Bernier^  a  celebrated  French  physician  :        (73)  See  the  remarks  we  have  made,  in 

AbregA  de  la  philusophie  d^  Gassendi,  Ly-  the  Preface  to  CudwortlCs  Intellectual  Sys- 

oas,  T6S4,  8  vols.  12mo.     From  this  com-  tern,  g.  S  a.,  and  in  many  places  of  our  iVo/et 

pendimn,  the  views  of  this  great  man  may  be  to  that  work  :  [in  the  Latin  translation,  hj 

more  easily  learned  than  from  his  own  wri-  Jh,  Mosham. — Tu'\ 
tiqga,  which  are  not  nnfireqnently  designedlj 
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ophy ;  and  contended  on  the  contrary,  that  long  experience^  a  careful  in. 
spection  of  things,  and  experiments  often  repeated,  were  the  hest  helps  to 
the  attainment  of  solid  and  useful  knowledge.  That  boldly  soars  aloft,  to 
examine  the  first  cause  and  source  of  truth,  and  the  natures  and  causes  of 
all  things,  and  returning  with  these  discoveries,  descends  to  explain  by  them 
the  changes  that  take  place  in  nature,  the  purposes  and  the  attributes  of 
God,  the  character  and  duties  of  menj^and  the  constitution  and  fabric  of  the 
tmiverse :  ihis^  more  timid  and  more  modest,  first  inspects  most  attentively 
the  objects  which  meet  the  eye,  and  which  lie  as  i^  were  at  our  feet ;  and 
then  ascends  to  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  things.  Thai  sup- 
poses very  much  to  be  perfectly  well  understood ;  and  therefore  is  very 
ready  to  attempt  reducing  its  knowledge  into  the  form  of  a  regular  and 
complete  system :  (his  supposes  innumerable  things  to  elude  our  grasp ; 
and  instructs  its  followers  to  suspend  all  judgment  on  numberless  points, 
until  time  and  experience  shall  throw  more  light  upon  them ;  and  lastly, 
it  supposes  that  the  business  of  making  out  complete  systems  as  they  are 
called,  either  entirely  exceeds  the  ability  of  morteds,  or  must  be  lefl  to  fu. 
ture  generations  who  shall  have  learned  far  more  from  experience  than  we 
have. ,  This  disagreement  respecting  the  first  principles  of  all  human 
knowledge  or  science,  has  proouced  much  dissension  respecting  subjects 
of  the  greatest  importance,  such  as  the  character  of  God,  the  nature  of 
matter,  the  elements  of  bodies,  the  laws  of  motion,  the  mode  of  the  divine 
government  or  providence,  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  the  nature  and 
mutual  relations  of  souls  and  bodies :  and  the  wise,  who  reflect  upon  the 
subject  matter  of  these  disputes  and  upon  the  habits  and  dispositions  of 
human  minds,  are  .fearful  that  these  controversies  will  continue  and  be  per- 
petual. (74)  At  the  same  time,  good  men  would  be  less  troubled  about 
these  contests,  if  the  parties  would  show  more  moderaticm,  and  would  not 
each  arraign  the  other  as  chargeable  with  a  grievous  ofience  against  God 
and  as  subverting  the  foundations  of  all  religion.(75) 

§  35.  All  those  who  either  embraced  the  sentiments  of  Des  Cartes^  or 

(74)  Voltaire  published  a  few  years  since :    here  follow  his  own  genms,  but  adopts  the 

A  Metapbysique  de  NeiHon,  ou  paralldle    views  of  the  Peripatetic  and  Mathematical 

des  seniimens  de  Neuton  et  de  Leibnkz,    sects,  who  more  fiercely  than  others  assailed 


La  Metapbysique  de  Neoton,  ou  paralldle  views  of  the  Peripatetic  and  Mathematical 
des  seniimens  de  Neuton  et  de  Leibnitz,  sects,  who  more  fiercely  than  others  assailed 
Amsterd.,    1740,  8vo,  which   little  book,    the  Cartesian  philosopny.    And  even  very^ 


though  not  so  accurately  written  as  it  should  recently  Voltaire,  though  he  is  much  more 

be,  nor  a  complete  treatise  on  the  subject,  moderate,  yet  not  obscurely  assents  to  these' 

will  yet  be  not  a  bttle  serviceable  to  those  accusations.     {Metaphynque  de  Neuton, 

who  wish  to  know  how  much  these  philo-  cap.  i.,jp.  3,&c.)    Nor  were  the  Metaphys- 

sophic  schools  disagree.  ical  philosophers  more  temperate  toward* 

(75)  It  is  well  Icnown,  that.  Des  Cartes  their  adversaries.     Long  since,  Anthony  Ar-  ' 

and  his  followers,  the  metspbysical  philoso-  ncu/d  considered  Gassendi  in  his  dispute 

phers,  were  formerly  accused  by  vast  num-  against  Des  Cartes,  as  subverting  the  im^ 

oers,  and  they  are  still  accused,  of  subvert-  mortality  of  the  soul.   And  Godf.  Wilh.Leib' 

ing  all  religion  and  piety.    In  the  list  of  Athe-  nitz  added,  that  the  whole  of  natural  religion 

ists  unmasked,  by  Jo.  Harduin^  (CEuvres  was  corrupted  and  shaken  by  him.     See 

Meltes,  p.  200,  dcc.)i  Reni  des  Cartes,  with  Maizeauz,  Recueil  des  diverses  pieces  sur  la 

his  principal  and  most  noble  followers,  An-  philosophic,  tome  .ii.,  p.   166.    Nor  does 

ihony  le  Grand  and  SUvanus  Regis,  bold  a  Leibnitz  hesitate  to  declare,  that  Isaac  New- 

conspicuous  place.     Nor  is'  Uie  name  of  Urn  and  his  adherents  rob  God  of  his  besi 

Franc.  Nich.  Malehranche,  though  many  attributes  and  perfections,  and  rip  up  the 

ihink  him  nearer  allied  to  the  fanatics,  ex-  foundations  of  natural  reli^on.    And  most 

duded  from  this  black  catalogue.     (See  p.  of  the  writings  of  both  parties  quite  dowB  U 

43.)    It  is  true,  that  Harduin  very  oAen  our  times,  are  full  of  such  criminattona. 
talks  like  one  dilirioua;  but  he  does  not     » 
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adopted  his  roles  of  philosophizing,  endeayouied  to  eludd^tOt  confirn^ 
amend,  and  perfect  the  metaphysical  method  in  philosophy.  And  these 
persons  were  very  numerous  in  this  centuiy,  especially  in  Holland  and 
France.  But  as  some  of  this  description  not  obscurely  undermined  religion 
and  the  belief  of  a  €rod»  of  which  class  Benedict  de  Spinoxa  was  the  ring- 
leader, and  as  pthers  of  them  abused  the  precepts  of  their  master  to  per- 
vert and  overthrow  certain  doctrines  of  religion,  as  e.  g.,  Baiihaxar  BeckcTf 
hence  in  various  places,  the  whole  school  became  extremely  odious.  There 
were  none  who  pursued  the  metaphysical  method  more  wisely,  and  at  the 
same  time  niore  acutely,  than  Frands  Nicholas  Mahhranche^  and  Godfrey 
William  Leihuiz ;  the  former,  a  Frenchman,  and  one  of  the  Fathere  of 
Ae  Ofatory,  a  man  equally  eloquent  and  acute ;  the  latter,  a  German,  to 
be  ranked  with  the  first  genius  of  any  age.(76)  Neither  of  them  indeed, 
received  all  the  dicta  of  Dee  Cartes^  but  they  adopted  his  general  .method 
of  philosophizing,  added  many  opinions  of  their  own,  altered  and  improved 
many  things,  and  confirmed  others  with  more  solid  arguments.  MalC' 
hranche  yielded  too  much  to  his  very  fertile  imagination ;  and  therefore  he 
often  inclined  towards  those  who  are  agreeably  deceived  by  the  visions  of 
their  own  creation.  Leibmtz  depended  entirely  on  his  reason  and  judg- 
ment. 

^  30.  The  maihemaHcal  philosophy  already  mentioned,  had  a  much 
smaller  number  of  followers  and  friends  :  the  causes  of  which,  will  readily 
occur  to  those  disposed  to  inquire  for  them.  But  it  found  a  new  country 
affording  it  protection,  namely  Great  Britain  ;  the  philosophers  of  which 
perceiving  in  its  infiintile  and  unfinished  features  a  resemblance  of  the 
great  Francis  Bacon  lord  Veruiam,  took  it  into  their  arms,  cherished  it, 
and  to  our  times  have  given  it  fame.  The  whole  Royal  Society' of  London, 
which  is  almost  the  public  school  of  the  nation,  approved  of  it ;  and  With 
no  less  expense  than  pains  and  patience,  improved  and  extended  it.  In 
particular,  it  is  very  much  indebted  for  its  progress  to  those  immortal  men, 
Isaac  Barrow,  John  WalUs,  John  Locke,  and  him  who  should  have  been 
named  first,  Fobert  Boyle,  a  very  religious  gentleman,  much  noted  among 
other  things  for  his  very  learned  works.  The  theologians  also  of  that 
Gountr}% — a  class  of  men  whom  philosophers  are  wont  to  charge  with  vio. 
lently  opposing  their  measures,— deemed  it  not  only  sound  and  harmless, 
but  likewise  most  useful  to  awaken  and  to  cherish  feelings  of  reverence  for 
the  Deity,  and  to  support  and  defend  religion,  and  most  consonant  with  the 
decisions  of  the  holy  scriptures  and  the  primitive  church.  And  hence,  all 
tho^e  who  publicly  assailed  the  bnemies  of  God  and  religion  in  the  Hoylian 
lectures,  descended  into  the  arena  clad  in  its  armour,  and  wielding  its  weap. 

(70)  Concerning  Mal^ancket  the  author  teneUe^  loti.  cit.,  tome  li.,  p.  9.    But  his  hie- 

of  the  interesting  work  entitled,  Search  af-  tory  and  his  philosophy,  are  (he  roost  copi- 

ier  Tiitth  [Recherche  de  la  Veriti^  Paris,  ously  descrihed  by  Charles  Gunther  Ludofri- 

1673,  S  vols,  I2mo^  also   translated   into  ct\  in  his  History  of 'the  Leihnitian  philoso- 

English,  in  1  vol.  fol. — TV.],  and  of  other  phy,  written  in  German,  S  vols  ,  iJps.,  1737, 

metaphysical  works ;  see  Fontenelle,  Eloc^s  8vo.    The  genius  of  this  great  man,  may  be 

des  Academiciens  d  I'Acadamie  Royale  aes  the  most  satisfactorily  learned  by  reading  hif 

sciences,  tome  i.,  p.  .817,  ^c.     For  what  is  JSynxZ/ff,  published  by  Christ.  Aortholt^  m  3 

reprehensible  in  his  phildsophy,  see  Jo.  Bar-  vols.  8vo,  Leipsic  ;  and  afterwards  by  oth- 

duin's  Atheists  unmasked,  in  his  CSuvres  ers.     Nor  is  it  necessary  I  should  here  imt 

MeMes,  p.  43-,  &c.     The  life  and  doctrines  bisportnit. 
of  Leibnitz  are  described  by  the  same  Fim- 
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008.  But  by  the  ingenuity  and  diligence  of  no  one,  have  its  increase  and 
progress  been  more  aided,  than  by  those  of  Isaac  Newton ;  a  man  of  the 
highest  excellence,  and  venerable  eveoT  in  the  estimation  of  his  opposers : 
for  he  spent  the  whole  of  his  long  life  in  digesting,  correcting,  amplifying, 
and  demonstrating  it,  both  by  experiments  and  by  computations  ;  and  wiUx 
so  much  success,  that  from  being  only  silver,  it  seemed  to  become  gold  ia  - 
his  hands. (77)  The  English  say,  that  the  excellence  and  the  superior 
value  of  this  philosophy,  may  be  learned  from  this  fact,  that  all  those  who 
have  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  it,  have  left  behind  them  bright  exam- 
ples of  sanctity  and  solid  piety ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
*  metaphysical  philosophers  have  been  entirely  estranged  from  God  and  his 
worship,  and  were  teachers  and  promoters  of  the  greatest  impiety. 

^  37.  But  although  these  two  illustrious  schools  had  deprived  the  ancient 
ones  of  their  pupils  and  their  reputation,  yet  all  the  philosophers  would  not 
join  themselves  to  one  or  the  other  of  them.  For  liberty  of  thinking  for 
themselves  being  obtained,  some  men  of  siiperior  genius  and  acumen,  and 
some  also  whose  imaginations  were  stronger  than  their  judgments,  ventu- 
red  to  point  out  new  ways  for  coming  at  latent  truths.  But  nearly  all  of 
them  failed  of  obtaining  many  followers ;  so  that  it  will  be  sufRcient,  to 
just  glance  at  the  subject.  There  were  some  whose  mediocrity  of  talents, 
or  whose  native  indolence  of  character,  deterred  them  from  the  difficult 
and  laborious  task  of  investigating  truth  by  the  efforts  of  their  own  minds, 
and  who  therefore  attempted  to  collect  and  to  compact  into  a  kind  of  sys- 
tem, the  best  and  most  satisfactory  principles  admitted  by  all  the  schools. 
These  are  commonly  denominated  Eclectics.  And  finally,  from  these  very 
disagreements  and  contests  of  the  philosophers,  some  very  acute  men  took 
occasion  to  despair  of  finding  the  truth,  and  for  again  opening  the  long 
closed  school  of  the  Skeptics.  Among  these,  the  more  distinguished  were 
Francis  Sanches,  a  physician  of  Toulouse,(78)  Francis  de  la  Mothe  le 
Fflycr,(79)  Peter  Daniel  Huet  bishop  of  Avranches,(80)  and  some  others. 
It  is  common,  and  not  altogether  without  reason,  to  place  among  this  class 
Peter  BayU  ;{9l)  who  acquired  high  reputation  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
century,  by  various  works  rich  in  matter,  and  elegant  in  style. 

(77)  This  great  man's  Elementa  philo-  both  in  French,  Amsterd.,  1723|  8vo,  and 
Mphis  mathematics  often  printed,  and  his  recently  in  I^atin.  But  it  appears,  that  long 
other  writings,  philosophical  and  mathemat-  before  this  book  was  either  published  or  wiit- 
ical  and  also  theological,  are  of  great  notori-  ten,  Huet  had  recommended  the  n)od«  of 
etj.  His  life  and  meritp.are  elegantly  descri-  philosophizing  adopted  by  the  skeptics ;  and 
hedhy  Fontenelle ;  Elog^s des Academiciens  thought  this  alone  best  suited  to  establiah 
de  1*  Academie  Koyale  dcs  sciences,  tome  ii.,  the  Christian  religion.  See  his  Commentsr 
p.  293-:)23.  Add  Biblioth  Angloise.  tome  rius  de  rebus  ad  eum  pcrtinentibus,  lib.  iv., 
zv.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  545,  and  Biblioth.  raisonnee,  p.  230,  and  his  Demonstratio  Evangelica, 
tome  vi.^t.  ii.,  p.  478.                      '  Preface,  ^  iv,,  p.  9,  where  he  approves  the 

(78)  Tnerc  is  a  celebrated  work  of  his,  en-  measures  of  those,  who  firitt  enervate  all  phi- 
titled  :'  De  eo,  ^uod  nihil  scitur ;  which,  with  losopfay  and  expel  it  from  the  mind,  by  tkep- 
his  other  tracts,  and  his  Life,  was  published  tical  argumenu,  before  they  prove  to  the 
at  Toulouse,  1636,  4to.  See  BayWt  Die-  doubting  the  truth  of  Christianity.  We  are 
tionnaire,lomeiii.,p  2530.  and  Peter  de  Vil.  aware  that  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  Huet  wae 
hmandy^s  Skepticismus  debellacus,  cap.  iv.,  much  inclined,  formerly  adopted  with  sue- 
p.  82.  cess,  and  do  still  adopt  this  very  bazardoua 

(79)  See  BayWs  Dictionnaire,  tome  iy.,  artifice,  in  order  to  draw  over  Protestants  to 
•It.  Vayer^  p.  2780,  &e.  the  Komish  community. 

(80)  His  book  on  the  Weakness  of  Hu^  (81)  Who  at  this  day  can  be  unacquainw 
man  Reason,  was  published  after  his  death,    ed  with  BayU  1    His  Life,  copiously  written 

Vol.  III.— N  n 
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SECTION  II. 

THE  PARTICULAR  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURGHL 


PART   I. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE   ANCIENT  CHURCHES. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE   BISTORT  OF  THE   ROMISH  OR  LATIK  CHURCH* 

f  1.  The  Sovereign  Pontiffs  of  this  Century. — ^  2.  Solicitude  of  the  Romish  Chnich  to 
oppress  the  Protestants.—^  3.  Commotions  in  Austria  and  Bohemia. — ^  4.  The  BdM- 
miaa  War.  Frederic  V.  defeated. — §  6.  Progress  of  the  Bohemian  German  War. — 
4  6.  Gustavus  Adolphus  arrives.  Termination  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. — ^  7.  The 
Peace  of  Westphslts. — ^  8  Injuries  done  to  Protestants  by  the  Romanists. — ^  9.  The 
Moors  driven  out  of  Spain.  C^ression.of  the  Reformed  in  France. — ^  10.  Attempts 
upon  Enoland  fail. — ^  11.  Milder  Measures  of  the  Papists  to  overcome  Uie  Protestants. 
->^  12.  Theoloffical  Conferences  attempted.—^  13.  The  Popish  Pacificators. — ^  14. 
Pacifitfttors  on  the  side  of  the  Protestanta.'-r^  15.  The  Popish  Methodists. — §  16.  Prot- 
estant Apostates. — ^  17.  Ix>9ses  of  the  Romish  Church  in  the  East.*—^  18.  Authority 
of  the  Pontiffs  gradually  diminished .-r-^  19.  Controversy  of  Paul  V.  with  the  Venetians. 
— ^  20.  War  with  the  Portuguese. — ^  21.  Contests  of  the  French  with  the  Pontiffs. — 
i  22.  Lewis  XIV.  in  particular.—^  23.  State  of  the  Romish  Clergy.—^  84.  The  Monks. 
— ^  25.  The  Congregation  of  St.  Maur. — ^  26.  Port  RoyaL  Reformed  Bemardins  de 
la  Tiinpe.— ^  27.  New  Sects  of  Monks.— ^  28.  The  Jesuits.—^  29.  Sute  of  Literature 
In  the  liomish  Church. — ^  30.  Philosophy. — ^  31.  Merits  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Benedictines, 
the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  and  the  Jansenists. — ^  32.  The  principal  Writers^ — ^  33. 
The  Romish  Religion  corrupted  still  more. — ^  84.  Morality  subverted  by  the  Jesuits. 
— ^  36.  Condition  of  Exegetic  Theology. — ^  36.  Dogmatic,  Moral,  and  Polemic  The- 
ology.— ^  37.  Contest  of  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans  respecting  the  Aids  of  Grace, 
under  Clement  VIII. — ^  38.  Its  continuation  under  Paul  V.  and  its  Issue.— ^  39,  40. 
Commencement  of  the  Jansenists. — ^  41.  Arguments  and  Measures  of  both  Parties. — 
4  42.  Five  Propositions  condemned  by  Innocent  X. — (f  43.  Bull  of  Alexander  VII. 
against  Janseviiis. — ^  44.  Peace  of  Clement  IX.  Subsequent  Events. — ^  45.  Austere 
Piety  of  the  Jansenists. — ^  46.  The  Convent  of  Port  Royal.— ^  47.  Controversy  ro- 
apecting  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  St.  Maiy. — i  48.  Quietistic  Controversy.  Mo* 
linos.— ^  49.  His  followers. — ^  50.  Madam  Guyon.v  Fenelon.— ^  51.  La  reyrere, 
White,  Sfondrati,  and  Born. — ^  52.  Canonizations. 

§  1.  At  the  comiDencement.  of  this  century,  the  Romish  church  was 
governed  by  Clement  VIIL  [A.D.  1592-1606],  whose  former  name  was 
Aldohrandinif  and  who  reigned  in  the  close  of  the  precedihg  century, 

in  two  volumes  8vo,  by  Peter  des  Maizeaux,  ment  of  which  was  made  by  Sam.  Formey, 

was  published  At  the  Hague  in  1732,  [and  is  [LeTriomphede  rEvidcncc],  and  translated 

prefixed  to  the  fifth  edition  of  his  Dictionnaire  from  French  into  German,  by  Alb.  Nailery 

Hist,  ct  Critique ;  Ba^Ic,  1738, 4  tomes  fol.]  Getting.,  1750,  8vo.    fSce  also  Bayh^t  own 

His  skepticism  was  most  clearly  shown,  and  answer  to  this  and  other  charges  brought 

confuted  with  great  dexterity,  by  Jo.  Peter  against  him,  subjoined  to  the  fifth  edition  of 

ie  Ctousoji^  in  a  very  copious, French  work  his  Dictionoaire,  tome  iv.,p.  616,  6lc. — TV.] 
[Examen  du  Pyrrhonisme] ;  a  neat  abridg- 
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That  he  posses^d  geniud  and  cunnii^,  and  was  very  zealous  for  suppress- 
ing Protestantism  and  extending  the  Romish  church,  all  admit :  but  wheth- 
er he  had  all  the  prudence  necessary  for  a  sovereign  pontiff,  many  have 
questioned.  Ho  was  succeeded  [during  27  days],  in  the  year  1605,  by 
Leo  XL  of  the  family  of  Medicis ;  who  died  at  an  advanced  age,  on  the 
very  year  of  his  elevation,  and  left  the  Romish  chair  to  Paul  V.  of  the 
family  of  Borghese,  [1605-1621],  who  was  a  man  of  violent  passions,  and 
frequently  a  most  insolent  asserter  of  his  prerogatives  $  a&appears  among 
other  things,  from  his  rash  and  unsuccessful  conflict  with  the  Venetians.  • 
In  Gregory  XV.  [1621-1623],  of  the  &mily  of  Ludomci,  who  was  elected  ' 
in  1621,  there  was  more  moderation  than  in  Paid  V.|  but  no  more  gentle- 
ness towards  those  who  forsook  the  Romish  church.  This  however  is  the 
common  and  almost  necessary  fault  of  all  the  Roman  pontiSs,  who  without 
it,  could  scarcely  fulfil  the  high  duties  of  their  office.  Urban  VIII.  of  the 
fiunily  of  Barberiniy  [1623-1644],  whom  the  favour  of  the  cardinals  placed 
in  the  Romish  chair  in  1623,  showed  himself  very  favourable  and  liberal 
to  learned  and  literary  men,  being  himself  well  versed  in  literature  and  aji 
excellent  writer  both  in  prose  and  verse  ;(1)  but  towards  the  ProtestantSy  he 
was  extremely  cruel  and  harsh.  Yet  tfrban  will  /appear  kind  and  goody 
if  compared  with  Innocent  X.  [1644-1655],  of  the  family  of  PamphUif 
who  succeeded  him  in  1644.  For  he  was  ignorant  of  all  those  things,  of 
whic^  ignorance  is  least  excusable  in  heads  of  the  church ;  and  surren- 
dered up  himself  and  all  public  affairs  civil  and  sacred,  to  the  conti'ol  of 
Ohpnpia  his  kinswoman,  a  most  vicious  creature,  avaricious,  and  insolent. (2) 
His  very  zealous  efforts  to  prevent  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  I  do  nSt  think 
we  should  reckon  among  his  peculiar  crimes ;  because,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken,  the  best  of  pontiffs  would  have  done  the  same.     His  successor 

(1)  See  Leo.  AUaihu,  Apes  Uibane  : 
which  little  book  was  republished  by  Jo. 
Alb.  FabriciuM  at  Hamburg.  It  is  «  full 
catalogue  of  the  learned  and  excellent  men, 
who  adorned  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Ur- 
ian  VI 11.,  and  who  experienced  the  liberali« 

Lof  that  pontiff.  The  neat  and  elegant 
in  poems  of  this  pontiff  have  been  o(^en 
printed.  [These  poems  were  written,  while 
ne  was  a  cardinaJ.  Under  him,  nepotism 
greatly  prevaile^I ;  and  the  politicial  transac- 
tions of  his  court,  are  ascribable  more  to  his 
nephews  and  family  than  to  him.  He  pro- 
cured a  very  distinguished  edition  of  this  Ko- 
mifh  Breviary ;  suppressed  the  order  of  fe- 
male Jesuits ;  conferred  the  title  of  Emi- 
nence on  the  cardinals,  and  on  all  cardinal- 
legates,  on  the  three  clerical  German  elect- 
ors, and  on  the  grand  master  of  the  order  of 
Malu.-.S«A/.J 

(2)  Memoires  du  Cardinal  de  Khetz^  tome 
iii.,  p.  102,  drc,  newest  edition.  Add  vol. 
IT.,  p.  12.  Respecting  his  contests  with  the 
French,  sec  BougcajiCe  Histoire  de  la  paix 
de  Wostphalie,  tome  iv.,  p.  66,  dtc.  [Re- 
specting Olympia,  see  La  Vie  d'Olympe 
Maidacnini  pnncesse  Pamfili,  trad,  de  rluU 
iec  de  TAbM  Gualdi,  avec  des  notes  par  M. 
/..  Geneva  (or  imther,  PuisX  17*^0, 12mo. 


The  original  vras  published  in  1666,  12mo. 
Innocent  before  his  election,  had  lived  in  free 
commerce  with  Olympia;  which  waa  con- 
tinued after  his  elevation,  and  was  carried 
to  such  lengths  that  the  Donna,  under  the 
reign  of  her  dear  brother-in-law,  possessed 
all  power,  sold   all  offices  and  prebends, 

Sthered  money  in  a  thousand  ways,  opened 
)  despatches  uf  the  envoys,  snd  guided  and 
controlled  all  state  affairs.  She  suppressed 
nearly  2000  minor  clolster% and  thereby  ob- 
tained vast  sums ;  and  other  clbisters,  threat- 
ened with  the  same  fate,  had  to  purchase 
their  freedom.  She  was  for  some  time  ex- 
cluded from  the  palace,  and  removed  from 
the  court,  by  •  cardinal  PaneiroUa  -and  liis 
creature  the  pretended  cardinal  PamphiUj 
yrhose  proper  name  was  Astalli  and  who  had 
no  coimexion  with  the  pope.  But  she  soon 
after  returned  to  her  old  place,  and  was  the 
absolute  mistress  of  the  Vatican,  where  she 
at  last  took  up  her  residence:  indeed  the 
unfriendly  chroniclers  say,  that  one  of  her 
earrings  was  found  in  the  pope's  bed.  And 
such  was  the  pontiff,  who  persuaded  Ferdi- 
natid  III.  to  nold  the  sword  always  diawn 
over  the  Protestants,  who  condemned  Jon* 
innvj,  and  who  entered  his  dissent  sgainti 
the  peace  of  Westphalia.— &^.] 
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in  1655,  Alexander  VIL,  previously  Fahiiu  Ckigi,  [A.D.  1655-1667]^  m 
deserving  of  a  little  more  commendation.  Yet  he  was  not  lacking  iu  any 
of  those  stains,  which  the  pontiffs  cannot  wash  olT  and  yet  preserve  their 
rank  and  authority ;  and  discerning  and  distinguished  men  even  in  the  Ro* 
mish  church,  have  described  him  as  possessing  slender  talents,  inadequate 
to  the  management  of  great  affairs,  an  insidious  disposition,  and  the  basest 
instability.(3)  The  two  Clements  IX.  and  X.,  who  were  elected,  the  one 
in  1668  and  the  other  in  1669,  [1670-1676],  performed  little  worth  record- 
ing for  posterity.  The  former  was  of  the  family  of  Rosjriglwsi,  and  the 
latter  of  that  of  AUien.{'i)  Innocent  XL,  previously  Benedict  OdeschaU 
cuSf  who  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1677,  [1676-1689],  acquired  a  high 
and  permanent  reputation,  by  the  strictness  of  his  morals,  his  uniformity 
and  consistency,  his  abhorrence  of  gross  superstition,  his  zeal  to  purge  re- 
ligion of  fables  and  reform  the  clergy,  and  by  other  virtues.  But  his  ex^* 
ample  most  clearly  shows,  that  much  may  be  attempted  and  but  little  ac- 
complished, by  pontiffs  who  have  quite  sane  views  and  upright  intentions ; 
aid  that  the  wisest  regulations  catinot  long  resist  the  machinations  of  such 
a  multitude  of  persons,  fostered  and  raised  to  power  and  influence  by  li- 
centiousness of  morals,  pious  frauds,  fables,  errors,  and  worthless  institu- 
s.(5)     At  least,  nearly  all  the  praiseworthy  regulations  and  enact- 

(6)  See  the  Joamal  Univenel,  tome  i.,  p. 
441.  ^M  tome  vi ,  p.  306.  7'he  present 
pontiff,  Benedict  XIV.,  ittemptod  in  tne  year 
1743,  to  enrol  InnDcetU  XL  among  tb« 
aaints.  But  Louia  XV.  king  of  France,  in- 
fluenced it  ia  said,  by  the  Jesuits,  resisted 
the  measure ;  because  LanU  XIV.  had  had 
much  controversy  with  this  pontiff;  as  we 
shall  state  heroafler.  [It  is  a  noticealile  cir- 
cumstance in  his  life,  that  in  the  thirty  years' 
war  he  served  in  Germany  as  a  soldier ;  and 
there  is  still  shown  at  Wolfenbuttle,  the 
house  in  which  as  an  officer  he  is  said  to 
have  resided.  This  circumstance  indeed, 
the  count  Turresanieo  has  called  in  question, 
in  his  work  de  supposititiis  stipendiis  milila- 
ribus  Bened.  Odeschalchi,  Como,  1742,  foL 
But  Heumann  has  placed  the  fact  beyond  all 
doubt ;  in  the  Hannoverisch.  ntizlichea 
Sammjungen,  1755,  p.  1185;  ai>d  in  the 
Besytrage  von  alten  u.  neuen  theologischen 
Sachen,  1755,  p.  882.  He  however  after- 
wards assumed  the  sacred  office ;  and  even 
on  the  papal  throne,  exhibited  the  virtues  of 
a  military  commander,  courage,  strictness, 
and  inflexibility  of  purppso.  lie  sought  to 
diminish  the  voluptuousness  and  splendid 
extravagance  of  his  court,  to  correct  all  abu- 
ses among  the  clergy,  and  to  extirpate  ne- 
potism. But  he  ofien  went  too  far,  and  his 
reforming  zeal  frequently  extended  to  things 
indifferent.  For  instance,  he  wished  to  pro- 
hibit the  clergy  from  taking  snuff,  and  the 
ladies  from  teaming  music  ;  and  the  iikov 
And  m  this  way,  he  would  have  hindered 
the  good  effects  of  his  zeal  for  reformation, 
if  he  had  met  with  no  obstruelioDs  to  be 


(3)  See  the  Memoires  du  Card,  de  Rhett, 
tome  iv.,  p.  16,  dec,  p.  77,  who  very  saga- 
ciously decides  many  points  respecting  him : 
also  Memoires  de  Mr.  Joly,  tome  ii..  p.  186, 
210,  237,  who  speaks  equally  ill  of  Alexan- 
der :  and  the  celebrated   ArkenholZf  Me^ 

.  moires  de  la  Reine  Chriatine,  tome  ii.,  p. 
125,  dec.  ["  The  craft  and  dissimulation 
attributed  to  this  pontiff,  really  constituted 
eo  essential  part  of  his  character  ;  but  it  is 
not  strictly  true,  that  he  was  a  man  of  a 
mean  genius,  or  unequal  to  great  and  dijpr 
cult  undertakings.  He  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, and  discovered  very  eminent  abilitiea  at 
the  treaty  of  Munster,  where  he  was  sent  in 
the  character  of  nuncio.  Some  writers  re- 
late, that,  while  he  waa  in  Germany,  he  had 
formed  the  design  of  abjuring  popery,  and 
embracing  the  Piotestant  religion  ;  but  was 
deterred  from  the  execution  of  his  purpose 
by  the  example  of  his  cousin,  count  Fompty, 
who  was  poisoned  at  Lyons,  on  his  way  to 
Geraiany,  after  he  had  abjured  the  llomish 
faith.  These  writers  add,  that  Chigi  was 
confirmed  in  his  religion  by  his  elevation 
to  the  cardinalship.  See  BiayU^  Nouvclles 
de  la  Repub.  des  Lettres,  Octob.,  1688.**— 
Mad,] 

(4)  Memoires  de  la  Reine  Christine,  tome 
ii.,  p.  126.  131.  [Clement  IX.  was  a  ruler 
fi>na  of  peace  and  splendour,  a  foe  to  nepo- 
tism, ana  a  beneficent  friend  to  his  subjects. 
demenl  X.  waa  no  less  fond  of  peace  than 
bis  predecessor ;  but  he  introduced  a  peca- 
llir  Itind  of  nepotism,  by  adopting  as  his  son 
the  cardinal  Paotueei.  Yet  his  six  yeara' 
teigii  exhibited  nothing  remarkable. — Scht.} 
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ments  of  Innocent^  fell  to  the  ground  and  were  overthrown,  by  the  indo* 
lence  and  the  yielding  temper  of  Alezafuier  VIII.  of  the  Ottotioni  family, 
who wascreated  pope  in  theyear  1689,  [A.D.  16^9-1691].  (6)   Innocent' 
Xll.,  of  the  family  of  Ptg^tfo^^ZZ^  a  good  man  and  possessed  of  fine  talents, 
who  succeeded  ^/exafu/e^'in  theyear  1691,  [A.D.  1691-1700],  wished  to 
restore  the  regulations  of  Innocent  XI.  to  their  authority ;  and  he  did  par^ 
tially  restore  them.     But  he  too,  had  to  learn,. that  the  wisest  and  most  vig- 
orous poiitifTs  are  inadequate  to  cure  the  maladies  of  the  court  and  church  of 
Borne ;  nor  did  posterity  long  enjoy  the  benefits  he  had  provided  for  them.  (7) 
Quite  at  the  end  of  tiie  century,  1699,  [A.D.  1700-1721],  Clement  XI.,  ot 
the  family  of  Albaniy  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Romish  church.     He 
was  clearly  the  most  learned  of  the  cardinals,  and  not  inferior  to  any  of 
the  preceding  pontifl^  in  wisdom,  mildness,  and  desire  to  reign  well.     Yet 
he  was  so  far  from  strenuously  opposing  the  inveterate  maladies  and  the 
unseemly  regulations  of  the  Romish  church,  that  indiscreetly,  and  as  he 
supposed  for  the  glory  and  security  of  the  church,  i.  e.,  of  the  head  of  it, 
he  rather  admitted  many  things,  which  conduce  to  its  dishonour,  and  whidi 
show  that  even  the  better  sort  of  pontiffs,  through  their  zeal  to  preserve  or 
to  augment  their  dignity  and  honour,  may  easily  fall  into  the  greatest  er- 
rors and  faults.(8) 

^  2.  The  great  pains  taken  by  the  Romish  church  to  extend  their  pow- 
er among  the  barbarous  nations  that  were  ignorant  of  Christianity,  have 
been  already  noticed.  We  have  therefore  now,  only  to  describe  their 
care  and  efforts  to  recover  their  lost  possesions,  or  to  brin^  the  Protestants 
under  subjection.  And  for  this,  their  efforts  were  astonishingly  groat  and 
various.  In  the  struggle  they  resorted  to  the  powers  of  genius,  to  arms 
and  violence,  to  promises,  to  fll^tteries,  to  disputations,  and  to  wiles  and 
fallacies ;  but  for  the  most  part  with  little  success.     In  the  first  place,  in 

requirinff  the  monks  to  lire  according  to  their 
rules.  He  was  so  little  disposed  to  barn 
heretics,  that  the  Inquisition  be^n  to  doubt 
bis  orthodoxy ;  and  when  he  wished  to  pro- 
tect MoUnoMf  Uiey  by  commissioners  pot  this 
question  to  him,  What  did  Aloysius  Ftgni' 

(8)  There  were  published  the  last  year, 
[A.D.  1762],  in  French,  two  biographies  of 
CUmem  XI.,  the  one  composed  by  the  cele- 
brated LaJUttu,  bishop  of  Sisteron  in  Franco ; 
Vie  de  Clement  XL,  Padua,  175S,  2  vols. 
8to  ;  the  other  composed  by  Rebcufet,  chan- 
cellor of  Avignon ;  tiistoire  de  Cleihent  XI., 
Avenione,  1752,  2  vols.  4to.  Both,  (but 
especially  the  latter),  are  written  with  ele- 
gsince  :  both  contain  many  historical  errors ; 
which  French  historians  are  commonly  not 
duly  careful  to  avoid :  both'  are  not  so  n«ck 
histories  as  panegyrics ;  yet  are  such,  that 
diseemiog  readers  can  easily  discover,  that 
though  very  discreet,  Clement  from  a  deaitt 
to  confirm  and  exalt  the  pontifical  majesty, 
flexibility,  his  strictness  and  hie  frugality,^  did  many  thmgs  very  imprudently,  and  by 

XI.    His'  hie  own  fault  brought  much  veatioD  oo  hi»> 


To  canonization,  and  to  the 
reading  of  the  bull  in  Cosna  Domini,  he  was 
no  friend.  He  actually  canonized  no  one; 
and  on  Maunday  Thursdays,  on  which  this 
bull  was  to  be  read,  be  always  gave  out  that 
be  was  sicl^.  His  life  was  written  by  Phil' 
tjp  Bonandei,  the  papal  secretary  of  the  Latin 
Briefs,  with  design  probably,  to  favour  his 
canonization^  in  which  business  he  was  the 
Postulator ;  and  it  was  entitled  Commentar. 
do  vita.et  rebus  gestis  venerab.  servi  Del, 
Innocentii  XI.  Pont.  Max.,  Home,  1776, 8vo. 

(6)  [Alexander  VIII.  restored  nepotism, 
condemned  the  Jeeuitical  error  of  philosoph- 
ical sin,  and  benefited  Uie  Vatican  library, 
by  purchasing  the  library  fit  queen  Christina. 

(7)  Cardinal  Henry  Naria  says  much  re- 
specting Imoeent  Xll.,  hie  election,  eharao- 
ter  and  morals^  in  his  Epistles ;  published  in 
hie\  Works,  tome  v.,  p.  862,  366,  870,  878, 
980.    [His  hostility  to  nepotism  and  his  in- 


were  as  great  as  those  of  huufceni  XI. 

strictness  be  manifested  in  particular,  by 
forbidding  the  clergy  to  wear  wigs,  and  I7 
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order  to  demoDstrate  the  justice  of  that  war  which  they  had  long  been 
preparing  to  carry  on  by  neans  of  the  house  of  Austria  against  the  ibllow. 
ers  of  the  purer  faith,  they  in  part  suffered,  and  in  part  caused,  the  peace 
settled  with  the  Protestants  by  Charles  V«  to  be  assailed  by  Casper  Sdop- 
jius^h,  perfidious  but  learned  man,  by  the  Jesuits,  Adam  Tanner^  AnUiomf 
Fossevin,  Balthazar  Hager,  Thonuu  Hederickj  and  Lawrence  Forer,  the 
jurists  of  Dillingen  and  others.  For  they  wished  to  have  it  belieyed,  that 
this  treaty  of  peace  was  unjust,  that  it  had  no  legitimate  force,  and  that  it 
was  violated  and  rendered  null  by  the  Protestants  themselves,  because  they 
had  either  corrupted  or  forsaken  the  Augsburg  Confe8sion.(9)  This  ma- 
licious charge  was  repelled,  privately  by  many  Lutheran  divines,  and  pub- 
licly in  1628  and  1631,  by  order  of  John  George^  elector  of  Saxony,  in  two 
volumes 'accurately  drawn  up  by  Matthias  Hoe;  which  were  called  the 
Lutherans*  defence  qf  the  apple  of  their  eye  (Defensio  pupilla  Luiheramej^ 
to  indicate  the  importance  of  the  subject.  The  assailants  however,  did 
not  retreat,  but  continued  to  dress  up  their  bad  cause,  in  numerous  books 
written  for  the  most  part  in  an  uncouth  and  sarcastic  style.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  Lutherans  exposed  their  sophisms  and  invectives. 
§  8.  The  religious  war,  which  the  pontifis  had  for  a  long  time  been 
projecting  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Austrians  and  Spaniards,  commenced 
near  the  beginning  of  the  century,  in  the  Austrian  territories  ;  where  those 
dtizens  who  had  renounced  the  Romish  religion,  were  oppressed  in  num. 
berless  ways  with  impunity  by  their  adversaries,  and  were  divested  of  all 
their  rights.(lO)  Most  of  them  had  neither  resolution  nor  ability  to  de- 
fend their  cause,  though  guarantied  by  the  most  solemn  treaties  and  laws. 
The  Bohemians  alone,  when  they  perceived  it  to  be  the  fixed  purpose  of 
the  .adherents  of  the  pope,  by  gradual  encroachment,  to  deprive  them  of  all 
liberty  of  worshipping  Grod  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences, 
though  purchased  with  immense  expense  of  blood  by  their  fathers,  and  but 
recently  confirmed  to  them  by  royal  charter ;  resolved  to  resist  the  ene- 
mies of  their  souls,  with  force  and  arms.  Therefore  having  entered  into 
a  league,  they  ventured  courageously  to  avenge  the  wrongs  done  to  them 
and  to  their  religion.  And  that  they  sometimes  went  farther  than  either 
disciMon  or  the  precepts  of  that  religion  which  they  defended  would  jus- 
tify, no  one  will  deny.  This  boldness  terrified  their  adversaries,  but  it  did 
not  entirely  dtsmay  them.  The  Bohemians  therefore,  in  order  to  pluck  up 
the  very  roots  of  the  evil,  when  the  emperor  Matthias  died  in  1619,  thought 
it  their  duty  to  elect  for  their  sovereign,  one  who  was  not  a  Roman  Oath- 
olic.  This  they  supposed  they  had  a  right  to  do,  by  the  ancient  privileges 
of  the  nation,  which  had  been  accustomed  to  elect  their  sovereigns  by  a 
free  suffrage,  and  not  to  receive  them  by  any  natural  or  hereditary  right. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Frederic  V.  the  electoral  prince  Palatine,  who 

(9)  Respecting  these  writings,  see,  besides  arts  by  whith  they  were  utterly  suptpressed, 
others,  Christ.  Avg,  Salig't  Historie  der  the  same  diligent  and  pious  writer  intended 
Augsb.  Confession,  vol.  i.,  b.  iv.,  ^h.  iiL,  to  have  described  from  published  and  un- 
p.  768,  dtc.  [See  also  Schlegel'M  notes  to  published  documents;  but  death  prevented 
this  parsflraph. — Tr."]  Dim.    [Something  on  the  subject,  as  far  down 

(10)  What  occurred  in  Austria  itself,  is  as  the  vear  1664,  to  which  date  Raupaeh  bad 
laboriously  narrated  by  Bern.  Raunach^m  arrived  when  death  overtook  him,  Dr.  Wink- 
liis  Austria  Evangeliea,  written  in  Gemdan.  ler  has  left  us,  in  his  Anecdota  Histor.  £c- 
The  suff^rines  of  the  friends  of  a  purer  faith,  eles.,  pt.  viii.,  p.  S33,  dtc. — Sehl.} 

fai  Stiria,  Moravia,  and  Carinthia,  and  the 
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professed  the  Reformed  religion,  was  chosen  and  solemnly  crowned,  thif 
very  year  at  Prague.  (11) 

§  4«  But  this  step,  from  which  the  Bohemians  anticipated  security  to  their 
cause,  brought  ruin  upon  their  new  king ;  and  upon  themselves  various  oa- 
lamities,  including  that  which  they  most  dreaded,  the  loss  of  a  religion  pur- 
ged of  Romish  corruptions.  Frederic,  being  vanquished  by  the  imperial  for- 
ces at  Prague  in  the  year  1620,  lost  not  only  the  kingdom  he  had  occupied, 
but  also  his  hereditary  dominions ;  and  now  an  exile,  he  had  to  give  up  bis 
very  flourishing  territories  together  with  his  treasures,  to  be  depopulated 
and  plundered  by  the  Bavarians.  Many  of  the  Bohemians  were  punished 
with  imprisonment,  exile,  confiscation  of  their  property,  and  death  :  and 
the  whole  nation  from  that  time  onward,  was  compelled  to  follow  the  reli- 
gion of  the  conqueror,  and  to  obey  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The 
Austrians  would  have  obtained  a  much  less  easy  victory,  or  would  have  at 
least  been  obliged  to  give  better  terms  to  the  Bohemians,  if  they  had  not 
been  aided  and  assisted  by  John  George  I.  the  elector  of  Saxony ;  who  was 
influenced  both  by  his  hatred  of  the  Reformed  religion,  and  by  other  motived 
of  a  political  nature. (12)  This  overthrow  of  the  prince  Palatine,  was  the 
commencement  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  which  was  so  disastrous  to  Ger- 
many.    For  some  of  the  Grerman  princes  entering  into  a  league  with  the 

against  the  Reformed,  and  actually  abhor- 
rra  then^  more  than  he  did  the  Catholics. 
To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  only  to 
read  his  Manifest  Proofs  that  the  Calvinists 
harmonize  with  the  Arians  and  the  Turks ; 
or  his  Thoughts  respecting  the  Heilbron 
League  of  the  Protestant  states  with  Swe- 
den ;  which  last  piece  is  in  the  Unschuldige 
Nachrichtcn,  vol.  xxxi v. ,  p.  570-58 1 .  These 
traits  in  his  character  were  known ;  and  per« 
haps  also,  the  susceptibility  of  his  heart  in 
respect  to  gold.  And  hence  the  Jesuitical 
emissaries,  and  particularly  Becan,  were 
able,  (by  their  unassuming  and  flattering  let- 
ters, in  which  they  represented  the  misfor- 
tune it  wpuld  be,  to  have  the  BohemJips  fall 
under  the  dominion  of  a  Reformed  ^irince), 
to  give  such  a  direction  to  his  mind  that  he 
exerted  himself  against  the  Reformed,  and 
hindered  his  master  from  entering  into  a 
leaeue  with  them.  His  master  was  attached 
to  3ie  Evangelical  Lutheran  faith,  was  very 
conscientious,  and  believed  simply  whatever 
bis  confessor  said ;  hy  whom  (as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  abov^  cited  Tkoughtt,  &c.) 
he  inquired  of  the  Lord.  The  Austrian  gold, 
at  the  same  time,  may  also  have  had  consid* 
erable  influence  on  the  court  preacher's  elo- 
quence. At  least  it  is  openly  stated,  that 
the  court  preacher  afterwards  received  10,000 
dollars  from  the  imperial  court,  to  divest  the 
elector  of  those  scruples  of  conscience, 
which  might  cause  him  [to  oppose]  the  peace 
of  Prague  so  injurious  to  the  common  cause. 
See  Puffendorf,  Rerum  Suecicar.  lib.  m* 
p.  193.— ScA/.] 


(11)  Here,  in  addition  to  the  vmters  of 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  century,  An- 
drew CaroluSt  and  Jo.  Wolfg.  Jagerus,  see 
Burck.  GoUk.  Struve^M  Syntagma  Histor. 
German.,  p.  1487,  1510,  1523,  1538,  dec., 
and  the  authors  he  cites.  Add  the  accurate 
Mieh.'  le  Vaeaor^e  Histoire  de  Louis  XIII., 
tome  iii.,  p.  223,  6k. 

(12)  Here  may  be  consulted,  the  Com- 
mentsjii  do  bello  Bohemico  Germanico  ab 
anno  Chr.  1617,  ad  ann.  Chr.  1630,'4to.  Le 
V^eor^e  Histoire  do  Louis  XIII.,  tome  iii., 
p.  444,  dec.  Compare  also,  on  many  points 
ui  these  affairs,  Abraham  ScuUetue*  Narratio 
Apologetica  de  curriculo  vitas  suss,  p.  86, 
&x..  It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  the 
BLoman  Catholics,  and  particularly  the  Jesu- 
it Martin  Beeauy  induced  Matihitu  Hoe,  who 
was  an  Austrian  by  birth  and  chaplain  to  the 
elector  pi  Saxony,  to  make  it  appear  to  his 
master,  that  the  cause  of  the  Palatinate,  as 
being  that  of  the  Reformed  religion,  was 
both  unrighteous  and  injurious  ta  Jtbe  Im- 
fheran  religion ;  and  to  persuade  him  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  Austria.  See  the  Un- 
■chuldiffe  Nachrichten,  A.I).  1747,  p.  858. 
[This  Snt/Ze/tif  was  the  known  court  pieach- 
er  to  the  unfortunate^king  of  Bohemia ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  contributed  much  to  his 
neolving  to  accept  the  Bohemiaa  orown. 
Tet  this  last  fact  SeuUetue  denied ;  though 
he  admitted  that  he  subsequently  conuneiul- 
ed  the  kin^  for  havinff  taken  that  resolution, 
•ad  that  m  qne  of  his  sermons  he  exhort- 
ed him  to  manly  courage.  Matthiae  Hoe 
of  Hoeoeg,  of  noble  Austriaii  birth,  burn- 
ed with  tSs  most  temble  religious  hatrad 
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king  of  Denmark^  took  up  arms  against  tlie  emperor  in  support  of  the  prince 
Palatine;  who,  they  maintained,  was  unjustly  deprived  of  his  hereditary 
dominions.  For  they  oootended  that  this  prince,  by  invading  Bohemia, 
had  not  injured  the  German  emperor  but  only  the  house  of  Austria  ;  and 
that  the  emperor  had  no  right  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  that  housCy  by  in- 
flicting the  penalties  decreed  against  princes  that  should  rebel  against  the 
Roman  empire.     But  this  war  was  not  attended  with  success. (13) 

§  5.  The  papists  therefore,  being  elated  with  the  success  of  the  emperor, 
were  confident  that  the  period  most  earnestly  longed  for  had  now  arrived, 
i^hen  they  could  either  destroy  the  whole  mass  of  heretics,  or  bring  them 
again  under  subjection  to  the  church.  The  emperor,  giving  way  too  much  to 
\Ma  impression,  fearlessly  caried  his  arms  through  a  great  part  of  Germany ; 
and  he  not  only  suffered  his  generals  to  harass  with  impunity  those  prin- 
ces  and  stateiB  which  manifested  less  docility  than  was  agreeable  to  the 
Romish  court,  but  also  showed  by  no  doubtful  indications,  that  the  destruc* 
tion  of  all  Germanic  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  was  determined  upon.  And 
the  fidelity  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  to  the  emperor,  which  he  had  abun- 
dantly evinced  by  his  conduct  towards  the  elector  Palatine,  and  the  disunion 
among  the  princes  of  Germany,  encouraged  the  belief  that  the  apparent 
obstrucclons  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  object,  might  be  overcome 
with  but  moderate  efforts.  Hence  in  the  year  1629,  the  emperor  FerdU 
nand  II  to  give  some  colour  of  justice  to  this  religious  war,  issued  that 
terrible  decree  called  from  its  object,  the  ResiUulion  Edict ;  by  which  the 
Protestants  were  commanded  to  deliver  up  and  restore-  to  the  Romish 
church,  all  ecclesiastical  property  which  had  fallen  into  their  hands 
since  the  religious  peace  established  in  the  preceding  century.(.14)  The 
Jesuits  especially  are  said  to  have  procured  from  the  emperor  this  decree : 
and  it  is  indeed  ascertained,  that  this  sect  had  purposed  to  claim  a  great 
part  of  the  property  demanded,  as  due  to  them  in  reward  of  their  great 
services  to  the  cause  of  religion  ;  and  hence  arose  a  violent  contest  be- 
tiiveen  them  and  the  ancient  possessors  of  that  property. (15)  The  soldiers 
forthwith  gave  weight  and  authority  to  the  imperial  mandate,  wherever 
they  had  power;  for  whatever  the  Romish  priests  and  monks  claim- 
ed as  theirs, — and  they  set  up  false  claims  to  many  things  which  by  no 
right  belonged  to  them, — the  soldiers  without  any  investigation  being  had, 
wrepted  at  once  from  the  possessors,  often  with  intolerable  ferocity ;  nor 
did  they  hesitate  to  treat  innt>cent  persons  with  various  and  most  exquisite 
cruelty.   - 

§  6.  Unhappy  Germany  amid  these  commotions  was  in  trepidation; 
nor  did  she  see  among  her  sons,  any  one  sufficiently  powerful  to  resist  the 
enemy  now  rushing  upon  her  on- every  side ;  for  the  councils  of  her  prin- 
ces  were  exceedingly  distracted,  paiily  by  religious  considerations,  partly 
by  eagerness  for  personal  aggrandizement,  and  partly  by  fear.  But  very 
opportunely  Oustavus  Adol^huSy  king  of  Sweden,  the  great  hero  of  hifi 

\18)  [The  principal  historiani  of  this  war,  bj  tba  authon  raentiinied  in  Stna^t,  Sjn- 

tre  KhevenkiUUrt  Annkles  Ferdinandi :  Von  t^igma  Hiatoir.  Gennan.,  p.  1553,  &c.,  and 

Ckemnitz^  Swediah  War :  Puffendorf^  de  by  the  othera  Inentioned  above.    [See  note 

robua  Suecicis  :  and  the  Hiatoriea  of  the  (7),  p^  66,  above. — Tr.'\ 
ihiTVfyein'yruMBougeant.Krause.Sehil'        (15)  See  Chriit.  Aug.  Song's  HiaHm 

IsTt  dee.— See  Henk^s  Kircbengeaeh.,  vol.  der  Aogab.  Confeaaion,  vol.  i.,  book  iv.,  ^ 

iii.,  p.  321,  note — 7r.]  iii.,  ^  »,  p.  &10,  6ut. 

(U)  Tbia  aubject  will  be  found  mostnled. 
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«ge,  whom  eyen  envy  could  celebrate  afler  bis  death,  came  forward  and 
opposed  himself  to  the  Austrian  forces.  At  the  instigation  especially  of 
the  French,  who  wete  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  Austria,  he  landed 
ill  Germany  in  162&,  with  a  few  forces;  and  his  victories  in  a  short  time 
destroyed  in  a  great  measure,  the  very  confident  expectations  of  soon 
triumphing  over  our  religion,  indulged  by  the  emperor  and  the  pope.  But 
their  extinguished  hopes  seemed  to  revive  again  in  1632,  when  this  great 
assertor  of  Germanic  liberty  fell  victorious  ^n  the  battle  of  Lutzen.(16) 
Time,  however,  in  some  measure  repaired  this  immense  loss:  and  the 
war  was  protracted  to  the  great  misfortune  of  Crermany,  amid  various 
vicissitudes,  through  mdny  years;  until  the  exhausted  resources  of  the 
parties  in  it,  and  the  purpose  of  Christina  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  and 
queen  of  Sweden,  who  desired  a  peace,  put  an  end  to  these  evils  and  suf- 
ferings. 

§  7.  After  a  violent  conflict  of  thirty  years,  the  celebrated  peace  called 
the  peace  of  WestphaJicL^  because  it  was  concluded  at  Munster  and  Osna- 
burg  cities  of  Westphalia,  in  the  year  1648,  gave  repose  to  exhausted  Eu- 
rope.  It  did  not  indeed  procure  for  the  ProtestanU  all  the  advantages  and 
privileges  which  they  wished  for,  because  the  emperor  would  not  be  in^ 
duced  by  any  consideration,  to  reinstate  perfectly  the  Bohemians  and  the 
Austrians  in  their  former  privileges,  nor  restore  the  Upper  Palatinate  to 
its  former  sovereign;  not  to  mention  other  difficulties  of  less  moment, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  leave  untouched :  yet  the  peace  procured  much 
greater  advantages  to  the  adversaries  of  the  Romish  see,  than  its  patrons 
could  well. brook;  and  it  established  firmly  the  great  interests  of  the  Lu- 
heran  and  Reformed  churches.  In  the  first  place,  the  peace  of  Augs- 
ourg  which  the  Lutherans  obtained  of  Charles  Y.  in  the  preceding  century, 
was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  all  machinations  and  stratagems ;  and 
moreover  the  edict,  which  required  them  to  restore  the  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erty of  which  they  had  obtained  possession  since  that  peace,  was  annulled ;' 
ana  it  was  determined,  that  each  party  should  for  ever  possess  all  that  was 
in  its  hands  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1624.  The  advantages 
acquired  by  each  of  the  Protestant  princes,  (and  to  many  of  them  they  were 
not  inconsiderable),  it  would  detain  us  too  long  to  enumerate.(17)  The 
Roman  pontiff  in  Uie  mean  time  clamoured  loudly,  and  left  no  means  un- 
tried to  interrupt  the  pacification  :  but  neither  the  emperor  nor  any  one 
who  favoured  his  cause,  was  daring  enough  to  venture  again  ^pon  that 
perfidious  sea  on  which  they  had  with  difficulty  escaped  shipwreck.  The 
compact  was  therefore  signed  without  delay ;  and  all  the  stipulations  made 

(16)  Memoiresde  la  Retne  Christine,  torn,    op  of  HienpoIi8,.entitled ;  Relttio  Historica 
i.,  p.  7-SO,  where  much  is  said  of  OtutamUf    de  pacificatione  Osnahnigo-Monasteriensi ; 


his  schievemeots,  and  his  death.  The  an-  which  the  illostrioas  author  repoblished,  im- 
thor  of  this  book  also  jUustiates  in  yarioiis  proved  and  rendere4  more  sccinate  than  be- 
respects  the  history  of  tl^  peace.  fore,  Leipe.,  1787,  4to.    Very  elegant  also, 


thor  of  this  book  also  illustrates  in  Tarions    proved  and  rendere4  moresccinate  than be- 

"  'a peace.  fore, 

(17)  Whoever  wishes  for  circumstantial    and  composed  for  the  most  pqit  from  the  doc- 


information  on  this  whole  subject,  will  find  uments  of  the  French  envoys,  is  the  very  elo* 

abundant  satisfaction,  in  the  Acta  pacis  ouent  Jesuit  B<mgeaiU*9  Histoire  de  la  paix 

Westphslics  et  ezecttioms  «us  Norimber-  de  Westphalia,  Paris,  1746, 6  volumes  8vo. 

genais ;  an  immortal  work  of  immense  la-  Nqr  is  this  Jesuit's  histoiy.  only  neat  and- 

hour,  compiled  hy  Jo.  Oodfr.  von  Meyertu  beautiful ;  it  is  likewtw  in  geneial  trae  and 

As  a  shorter  history,  instead  of  all  others  may  impaitiiaL 
be  consulted,  the  woik  of  Adtan  Adami,  Uib* 

Vol.  III.— Oo 
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in  Westphalia,  were  ratified  and  executed  at  Nuremberg  in  the  yew 
1650.(18) 

§  8.  After  this  period,  the  Roman  pontiffi  and  their  confederates  did  not 
venture  to  attack  the  professors  of  the  reformed  religion  by  public  war ; 
for  they  found  no  opportunity  to  attempt  so  perilous  a  measure,  with  any  good 
prospects.  But  wherever  it  could  be  done  without  fear  of  the  consequences^ 
they  exerted  themselves  to  ^  utmost*  to  abridge  the  Protestants  very 
*  much  of  their  rights,  advantages,  and  privileges,  though  confirmed  by 
oaths  and  the  most  sacred  enactments.  In  Hungary  for  instance,  the  Prot- 
estant  citizens  both  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  were  tormented  with  innumer- 
able vexations  for  ten  years  together,  from  1071  to  1681.(10) '  Of  the 
lesser  evils,  which  they  sufiered  both  before  and  after  this  storm,  from  men 
of  various  classes  but  especially  from  the  Jesuits,  there  was  neither  meaa- 
are  nor  end.  In  Poland,  all  that  dissented  from  the  Roman  pontiff,  expe- 
rienced nearly  throughout  the  century,  to  their  veTy  great  sorrow  and  dis- 
tress, that  no  compact  limiting  the  [tower  of  the  [Catholic}  church  was  ac- 
counted sacred  and  inviolable  at  Rome.  For  they  were  deprived  of  their 
schools,  and  of  very  many  of  their  churches ;  dispossessed  of  their  prop- 
erty, by  various  artifices ;  and  often  visited,  though  innocent,  with  the  se- 
verest punishraents.(20)  The  posterity  of  the  Waddenses  living  enclosed  in 
the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  were  sometimes  exposed  to  the  most  exquisite  sufier- 
ings  on  account  of  their  perseverance  in  maintaining  the  religion  of  their 
fathers ;  and  especially  in  the  years  1632,  1655,  and  1685,  when  the  Sa- 
voyards cruelly  attacked  that  unhappy  people  with  fire  and  sword.(2I) 
.The  infractions  of  the  tijeaty  of  Westphalia  and  of  the  Crermanic  liberties 


(18)  Innocent  X.  aamfled  this  peace  in  a 
wanA  epiftle  or  hull,  A.D.  1661.  On  this 
epistle  there  is.exunt  a  long  and  lear^d 
commentary  of  Jo.  Hombeck  ^ntided  :  Ex- 
amen  BuUn  Papalia,  qua  P.  Innocentius  X. 
abrogare  nititvr  pacem  Germanis,  Utrecht, 
1658,  4to.  Perhaps  the  pontiff's  epistle 
woold  have  found  the  emperor  and  his  as- 
sociates ready  to  Hsten  to  it,  if  it  had  been 
backed  by  goJkl  to  give  it  weight. 

(19>'Se«  the  Historia  diploms^ica  de  statu 
religionis  Evangelice  in  Hungaria,  p.  69, 
dec.  PqmI  DeSrezenu^f  Historia  ecclests 
Reformats  in  Hungaria,  lib.  il,  p.  447,  dco. 
Schelhom,  in  the  Museum  Helveticumi,  torn, 
riii.,  p.  46-90.  [After  some  previous  events 
which  occurred  in  the  year  1670,  a  conspira- 
cy of  some  Hungarian  nobles  against  the 
emperor  in  1671,  gave  the  Catholics  a  fa- 
vourable opportunitv  to  gratify  their  thirat 
ibr  persecution.  The  noblemen  were  put  to 
death,  as  we  learn  from  civil  history ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  for  three  successive  years 
neaiW  all  the  evau^ical  churches  were  ta- 
ken from  them  b^  force,,  and  the  Lutheran 
•od  Reformed  ministers  and  schoolmasters, 
as  participaton  in  the  conspiracy  and  insur-' 
rection,  wrre  summoned  a  part  of  them  to 
Timau  and  ptheiiB  to  Presburg.  When  they 
appeared,  a  paper  was  presented  to  them  to 
sign,  which  was  very  injurious  to  their  eccle- 


siastical rights.  And  as  they  refused  t9 
sign  it,  they  were  thrown  into  noisome  pris- 
ons, where  they  fared  hard  enough.  From 
these  in  1675,  many  of  them  were  condemn^ 
ed  to  the  galleys,  and  were  aent  to  Naples ; 
where  however,  the  intercession  of  the  Dutch 
adsural  De  Ruytef,  procured  thetn  freedom. 
The  other  prisoners,  at  the  intercession  oi 
the  republic  of  Holland,  were  also  set  at 
libeny.-5cAi.) 

(%0)  See  Adrum  RegetnoltciuM,  Histona 
l^ccles.  Slavonise,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  xv.,  pw  216^ 
386,  253.  What  was  undertaken  against 
the  Polish  dietidents,  (as  thej  were  calledX 
after  the  times  of  RegenvoUcmSf  [after  A.D. 
1652],  may  be  learned  from  various  writings, 
published  in  our  times.  [See  Jo.  Erskiru'a 
Sketches  of  Church  Hist,  vol.  ii.,  p.  147,  dw. 
-TV.] 
.  (1^1)  See  Peter  GiUes'  Histoire  Ecclesi- 
astique  dee  E^ises  Vaudoises,  cap.  xlviii., 
&c.,  p.  339,  Geneva,  1656,  4to,  [also  Jo. 
Lefere  Histoire  des  Eglises  Vaudoises,  pt. 
ii.,  cap.  6-20,  and  P.  Boyer^e  Abreg^  de 
I'histoire  des  Vaudois,  cap.  x.-xxvi.,  p.  64- 
235,  of  the  English  translation,  Lond.,  1693. 
The  Dukes  of  Savoy  and  the  kings  of  France 
made  open  war  upon  these  unfortunate  Prot- 
estante;  and  actually  expelled  them  the 
country  in  1686.  Three  years  after,  most 
of  them  returned ;  but  whole  congrqgatioBt 
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tecured  by  that  treaty,  arising  from  this  preposterous  zeal  for  the  wel&r^ 
and  extension  of  the  Romish  church,  were  so  many  and  so  great  in  many 
parts  of  Germany,  as  to  supply  matter  enough  for  large  volumes.(22)  And 
so  long  as  it  shall  remain  the  established  belief  at  Rome,  that  God  has  giv- 
en to  the  Romish  chuJrch-and  to  its  head,  dominion  over  the  whole  Chris. 
tion  world,  it  can  never  be  expected  that  those  can  live  in  .security  and 
safety,  who  renounce  subjection  to  it.  For  they  will  always  be  looked  upon 
as  rebellious  citizens,  whom  their  legitimate  sovereign  has  a  right  to  punish 
according  to  his  pleasure. 

§  9.  The  &ithful  servants  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  at  length  succeeded  in 
this  century,  in  completely  purging  both  Spam  and  France  of  the  last  re- 
mains of  heresy.  In  Spain,  the  descendants  of  the  Moors  or  Saraoensy 
who  once  held  the  sovereignty  over  a  considerable  part  of  that  country, 
had  long  lived  intermingled  with  the  other  citizens,  and  were'  coi^siderably 
numerous.  They  were  indeed  Christians,  at  least  in  profession  and  out- 
ward behaviour;  and  industrious,  useful  to  the  country,  and  injurious 
to  no  one ;  but  they  were  not  a  little  suspected  of  asecret  inclination  to- 
wards Mohammedism,  the  religion  <^  their  fathers.  The  clergy  there- 
fore did  not  cease  to  importune  the  king,  till  he  had  delivered  the  country 
from  this  pest,  and  expelled  from  his  territories  the  whole  multitude  of  Sar- 
acens, whose  numbers  were  immense.  By  this  measure,  the  Spanish  com- 
monwealth  indeed  suffered  a  great  loss,  the  sad  ef^ts  of  which  are  felt 
to  the  present  time :  but  the  d^urch,  which  is  far  more  important  and  ex- 
cellent  than  the  civil  state,  deemed  herself  so  much  the  more  benefited 
by  it./2d)  The  Reformed  in  France,  commonly  called  Huguenots^  having 
been  long  borne  down  by  various  oppressions  and  wellnigh  destroyec^ 
aemetimes  by  crafty  and  concealed  plots  and  at  other  times  by  open  and 
violent  onsets,  were  at  last  most  cruelly  compelled,  either  secretly  to  flee 
their  country,  or  to  embrace  most  reluctantly  and  against  their  consciences, 
the  Romish  religion.  This  long  persecution,  than  which  a  greater  or  more 
cruel  has  not  occurred  in  modern  times,  will  more  suitably  be  explained 
in  the.  ^history  of  the  Reformed  church.     ' 

§  10.  All  the  eSbrts,  devices  and  plans,  which  the  boldest  and  mpst  ver- 
satile geniuses  could  originate,  were  employed  to  bring  Grea(  Qcitain  and 
Ireland  again  under  the  Komish  yoke.  But  all  these  attempts  fhi]^.  In 
the  beginning  of  th6  century,  some  nefisurious  miscreants  burning  with  ha- 
tred of  what  they  regarded  as  a  new  and  false  religion,  and  prompted  by 
the  counsel  of  three  Jesuits  of  whom  Henry  Garnet  was  the  chief,  determin- 
ed to  destroy  at  a  stroke,  king  James  L  with  his  son,  and  the  whole 
British  parliament,  by  means  of  gunpowder,  which  they  had  concealed 
under  the  house  where  the  parliament  usually  met.  For  they  had  no 
doubts,  if  these  could  be  destroyed,  means  would  occur  for  reinstating  the 
old  religion  and  giving  it  its  former  ascendency.  The  English  call  this  hor- 
rid conspiracy,  the  gunpowder  pJoU  But  divine  Providence  caused  it  to  be 
wonderfully  discovered  and  frustrated,  when  it  was  ripe  for  execution.  (24) 

fattained  pennanently  in  foraiffD  lands,  and  (83)  Miehad  Geddes,  HiatoiT  of  tlw  ei- 

paiticalariy  m  the  teiritory  of  Wuitemberg.  pulsion  of  thfi  Moriscoes  out  of  Spain  ;  m 

-^Tr.l  hia  Miscellaneous  Tracts^  vol.  i.,  p.  69»  dte. 

X22)  The  Histories  of  religioaagrieTaneea,  (24)  Rapin.  TkoyraSf  Histoire  d'Ansl*- 


bv  the  learned  Bureh.  Oatth.  Strwoc  vnd    ierTe,iiTr.  xviii.,tom.  Tii.,p.  40,  dec.    Jolbi 

Vkrisi.  Godfir.  Hoffmann^  competed  in  Ger-    H§nry  Heidegger,  Historia  Pspatus,  Mii- . 

man,  aie  in  eveiy  body's  bands.  od.  til,  p.  211,  291,  d&c.    iHumt^*  Rial . 
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More  gentle  and  catitious  was  the  procedure,  dgring  the  re>gn  of  Charles 
L  the  son  of  James.  For  the  king  being  of  a  mild  and  effeminate  char- 
acter, and  apparently  not  far  removed  from  Romish  sentiments,  having 
also  a  French  wife  who  was  devoted  to  the  Romish  worship,  and  being 
guided  chiefly  by  the  counsels  of  William  Laud  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury,  an  honest  man  undoubtedly  and  not  unlearned,  but  immoder- 
ately  attached  to  what  was  ancient  in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  it  seemed 
probable  that  England  might  become  reconciled  with  the  Roman  pontiff 
|fnore  easily  by  caresses  and  promises,  than  by  com  nations  and  blood- 
shed. (25)  But  this  expectation  was  frustrated  by  that  lamentable  civil  war, 
in  which  Laud  as  well  as  Charles  were  beheaded,  and  Oliver  CromweUf 
a  man  of  ener^,  foresight,  and  cunning,  and  one  who  dreaded  even  the 
shadow  of  the  Romish  religion,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
with  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England.  The  expec- 
tation  was  revived,  when  Charles  IL  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  his  father, 
to  the  immoderate  joy  of  the  people  :  and  it  revived  with  increased  confi- 
dence and  satisfaction.  For  the  king  himself,  as  appears  now  from  very 
abundant  testimony ,(26)  had  already  been  secretly  initiated  in  the  Ro- 
mish worship  during  his  exile ;  and  his  only  brother,  James  II.  the  heir  to 
the  crown,  had  openly  apostatized  from  the  religion  of  the  English  nation, 
to  that  of  Rome.  But  Charles  was  prevented  from  doing  any  thing  in  fa- 
vour of  popery  by  his  native  indolence,  extreme  fondness  for  dissipation, 
and  an  indifference  to  all  religion,  tending  to  extreme  impiety :  and  James 
by  his  immoderate  eagerness  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  Romanists,  and 
to  follow  the  rash  counsels  of  the  Jesuits  whom  he  kept  about  him,  inflicted 
an  incurable  wound  both  upon  the  Romish  religion  and  upon  himself. 
For  being  created  king,  aAer  his  brother's  death,  he  in  the  most  open  man- 
ner, and  therefore  most  injudiciously,  supported  the  languishing  cause  of  po- 
pery in  England  and  Ireland ;  and  to  do  this  more  effectually,  he  fearlessly 
trampled  upon  those  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation  which  were  held  most 
sacred  and  precious.  Exasperated  by  these  measures  of  the  king,  the  peo- 
ile  of  England,  in  the  year  1688,  invited  over  from  Holland,  his  son-in-law 
William  prince  of  Orange ;  and  his  valour  obliged  his  father-in-law  to  flee 
Into  France,  an  exile,  and  deprived  the  friends  and  promoters  of  the  Ro- 
juish  religion,  of  all  hope  of  irecovering  England  to  the  Romish  church.(27) 
^'11.  When  the  wiser  patrons  and  promoters  of  the  Romish  cause  per- 
ceived, that  little  success  attended  violence  and  war,  they  concluded,  that 
the   reluctant  minds  of  the  Protestants  must  be  overcome  by  milder 

•4>f  Englm^  ch.  zlvi.,  vol.  v.,  p.  60,  ^.—  II.  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  king  of 

Tr."]  France,  in  the  cbse  of  the  year  1669,  or 

(26)  See  XJrlan  C«rry*i  Etat  present  de  beginning  of  1670,  for  the  purpose  of  over- 

VEgiise  Romaine,  p.  31 6,  6lc.    Dan.  NcaTs  throwing  the  Protestant  reli^on  in  England, 

Hist,  of  the  Pnritane,  vol.  iii.,  p.  194,  dec.  and  establishing  popery  on  its  ruins. — Tr.] 

(36)  GUb.  Bumet'^,  History  of  his  own  (27)  These  events  are  very  accurately  de- 
times,  vol.  i.,  book  iii.,  p.  603,  &c.,  606,  aciibed  by  Oilbert  Burnet  and  Rapin  Thoy' 
dtc,  [and  book  i.,  p.  73,  74. — Tr.]  Dan,  tom  ;  by  the  former,  in  the  second  volume  of 
JVeoTs  Hist.  ofthePoritans,  vol.  ir.,  p.  ^3,  the  History  of  his  own  times,  (which  has 
337,  634,  [ed.  Boston,  1817,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  been  translated  from  Enfflish  into  both 
iY.,p.3«'>5,&c. — TV.]  RapinThoyras^  His-  French  and  German),  and  by  the  latter,  in 
toire  d*Angleterre,  livr.  xxiii.,  vol.  iz.,  p.  hisHistoired*Angleicrre,  vol.  z.  Add  Dan. 
•160.  [HumeU  Hist  of  Ens.,  ch.  Iziii.,  vol.  NeaTs  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.,  ch. 
Ti.,  p.  374,  and  especially  ch.  Izvi.,  vol.  vii.,  xi.,  p.  636,  &c.  [And  Hvme*a  History  o( 
:p.d,  Bote  ,*  where  it  is  proved,  that  Charles  England,  vol.  vii..  ch.  Ixx.,  Izzi. — TV.] 
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neasures  and  by  covert  artifices^  But  all  of  them  were  not  disposed 
to  adopt  precisely  the  same  course.  Some  resorted  to  public  dispu- 
tations between  distinguished  men  of  the  two  communities ;  indulging  a^ 
expectation,  which  the  numerous  vain  attempts  of  the  preceding  age  could 
not  but  weaken,  that  in  such  colloquies,  the  more  strenuous  adversaries 
of  the  papal  supremacy  could  either  be  vanquished,  or  at  least  softened. 
Others  thought,  that  contests  should  be  avoided,  and  consultations  rather, 
should  be  held  by  the  dissidents,  in  order  to  agree  upon  a  compromise ;  and 
therefore,  that  less  weight  and  importance  should  be  attributed  to  the  points 
of  disagreement,  than  had  before  been  usual.  Lastly,  there  were  others,  who 
believing  that  the  former  disputants  on  the  side  of  the  Romish  church  pos* 
sessed  vigour  and  spirit  enough,  but  were  deficient  in  skUl^  judged  that 
new  attacks  should  be  ijriade :  and  these  of  course  invented  new  modes  of 
reasoning  against  heretics. 

§  12.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  century  A.D.  1601,  some  dis- 
tinguished Lutheran  divines,  by  authority  of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and 
Philip  Lewis,  elector  Palatine,  disputed  at  Ratisbon  witli  three  Jesuits  of 
great  fame,  ^respecting  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice  and  the  judge  of  relu 
gums  costroversies ;  subjects  which  embrace  nearly  the  whole  controversy 
between  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  year  1615,  Wolf' 
gang  Williamy  prince  Palatine,  who  had  apostatized  to  the  Romish  faith, 
caused  a  rencounter  at  Newburg,  between  James  Keller  a  Jesuit,  and  James 
Hitlbronna  Lutheran.  In  the  year  1645,  Uladislaus  king  of  Poland,  called 
the  more  distinguished  theologians,  papists,  as  well,  as  Lutherans  and  Re- 
formed, to  a  meeting  at  Thorn  in  Prussia,  to  deliberate  Amicably  on  the 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  existing  religious  controversies ;  whieh 
design  of  the  king,  procured  for  this  discussion  the  name  of  the  Charitable 
Conference.  A  little  al\er,  in  1651,  Emeetus  landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  order  to 
give  a  plausible  air  to  that  apostacy  to  the  Romish  camp  which  he  had  be«. 
fore  resolved  on,  ordered  Valerianus  Magnus^  a  celebrated  Capuchin  divine^ 
to  hold  a  discussion,  particularly  with  Peter  Haherkom  a  divine  of  Giessen, 
in  the  castle  of  Rheinfels.  Among  the  private  disputes  of  this  kind  the  most 
noted  of  all,  was  that  of  John  Claude  a  very  learned  divine  of  the  Frenc) 
Reformed  church,  with  that  superior  man  of  the  Catholic  church  J<imesBe^ 
nignus  Bossuet,  in  the  year  1685.  All  these  conferences  had  one  and  the 
same  result.  Neither  party  could  convince  the  other ;  but  each  exaspera- 
ted and  alienated  the  other  from  itself,  more  than  befQre.(28) 

(28)  Whoeyer  wishes  for  a  fuller  account  wards  published  the  Acts  of  this  conference ; 

of  these  confereuces,  may  consult  the  wri-  which  produced   farther  controversy,  each 

tejrs  mentioned  by  Casper  Sagittarius^  In-  ]>arty  accusing,  the  other  of  misrepresent*- 

troduct.  in  historism  cedes.,   torn,  ii.,  p*  tion.     See  SchmidVs  Continuation  of  iSs- 

1669,  1681,  1692,  1698.     Ciaude  and  Dos-  gittarius*    Introduction,    p.    1669,   &c<-^ 

suits  each  wrote  and  published  the  history  There  was  a  conference  appointed  at  Dn^ 

of  the  dispute  between  them.     BotsucCs  lach  in   1612,  by  order  ot   Geo.  Frederic 

book   is  entitled  :    Conference    avee    Mr.  msrgrave  of  Baden,  and  Francis  duke  of 

Claude  sur  la   maticre  de  I*Eglise,  Paris,  Ix>rrain.     The  latter  at  the  request  of  the 

1683,  12mo.    In.  answer  to  this,  ClQudt  Jesuits,  forbid  tfie  Protestants  to  draw  m- 

published  his :  Keponso  au  livre  de  Mr.  de  ferenees  from  scripture,  and  required  ihem 

Meaux  ihiitul^  Conference  avec  Mr.  Claude ;  to  cue  only  direct^  categorical  declarationa 

a  la  Haye,  1 683,  8vo.     [The  confcrcoce  at  of  the  Bjbfe  against  the  Catholics.     These 

Ratislion,  wa?  between  seven  Lutheran  and  terms  the  Protestant  divines  refused  :  and 

Ihree  Catholic  divines,  and  occupied  14  see-  the  conference  ended.     Its  Acts  were  pub* 

MOOB,  ending  Nov.  SB.    Both  parties  after-  liabed,  Strasbuig,  161'l^  4to.— The  coefei^ 
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f  18.  The  whole  art  and  method  of  those  who  attempted  a  recondfiofm 
between  the  Protestants  and  the  Papists,  consisted  inefibrts  to  make  it  ap,. 
pear,  that  the  parties  did  not  disagree  so  much  as  they  supposed ;  and  that 
there  was  not  so  much  need  of  a  discussion  [of  the  points  at  issue],  as  of 
a  careful  and  perspicuous  explanation  of  those  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
community  which  were  offensive  to  their  opposers,  in  order  to  remove  en- 
tirely all  controversy,  and  unite  the  minds  of  both  in  bonds  of  harmony. 
But  in  pursuing  this  general  plan,  they  varied  so  much  from  each  other, 
tiiat  it  was  apparent  mey  needed  to  come  to  some  agreement  among  them- 
selves, before  there  could  be  ground  for  listening  to  the  counsels  and  advice 
they  gave.  The  principal  man  among  those  who  exerted  their  ingenuity 
in  this  way,  was  Armand  BicheUeu ;  that  very  powerful  French  minister  ' 
of  state,  who  spai:ed  neither  promises  nor  threatenings  nor  arguments  and 
persuasions,  in  order  to  bring  the  French  Reformed  Christians  to  unite 
with  the  Catholics«(29)  The  course  pursued  by  this  illustrious  man,  was 
followed,  yet  with  unequal  steps  and  with  less  influence,  by  the  German 
Jesuit  James  j81atfemiM,(80)  by  Adolfhus  Crodfr*  Volusius  a  divine  of 
]fentz,(31)  by  MtUih.  PraUmus  a  Pru8sian,(32)  by  Aug,  Gtbhon  von  Bur^ 


coca  st  Newbuig  embraced  but  two  se»- 
sioiw ;  as  HeUbrontitt  by  advice  of  bis  friends, 
lefosed  to  appear  at  tbe  third.  It  related 
wholly  to  the  correctness  of  the  citations 
from  the  fathers,  in  a  book  published  by 
Hdlbronn,  entitled  UncathoUc  Popery.  Kel- 
ler published  his  account  of  the  conference, 
Ingolst.,  1616,  4to,  and  Heilbrdrm  his  ac- 
count, Ulm,  1616,  4to. — The  conference  at 
Thorn  was  occasioned  by  the  Reformed 
preacher  at  Dantzic,  BaxthU.  Nigrimis,  iVho 
Iiad  become  a  Catholic,  and  persuaded  the 
kioff  that  sQch  a  conference  would  be  attend- 
ed by  good  consequences.  But  the  result 
did  not  answer  the  ezpectationa  from  it. 
The  histoiy  of  the  conference  and  of  the 
subsequent  written  discussions,  is  given  by 
Chrui.  Hartknoeht  in  der  PreossiclL  Kirch- 
•nhistorie,  vol.  iv.,  eh.  vi. — See  SchUgeTt 
note  here.— IV.  J 

(29)  Rich.  Simon,  Lettres  Choisies,  tome 
].,  p.  31,  82,  dee.,  new  edit.  Peter  BaylCy 
Dictionnaire,  tome  i.,  art.  Amyraut  note  1, 
f.  183  ;  an.  BeauUeu,  note  C,  p.  484 ;  tome 
n.,  art.  Ferry,  note  D,  p.  1169 ;  tomeiii., 
utMUletiere,  p.  1982,  and  elsewhere.  [To 
MoeeM  Amyrtrut,  an  eminent  French  Prot- 
estant divine  and  professor  at  Saumur,  Richr 
eUeu  commissioned  a  Jesuit  named  And^' 
hetitf  to  offer  a  negotiation  for  a  union  of  the 
Protesunu  and  CalvinisU.  The  Jesuit  sU- 
ted,  thst  for  the  sake  of  peace,  the  king  and 
hit  minister  were  willing  to  give  up  the  in- 
vocation of  creatures,  pulsatory,  and  the 
merit  of  good  works ;  that  tney  wonld  limit 
the  power  of  the  pope ;  and  Irthe  court  of 
Rome  would  consent  to  it,  they  would  create 
•  patriarch ;  that  the  cup  should  be  allowed 
to  ike  laity ;  and  that  some  other  relaxations 


might  be  made.  AmyrtMlt  menttoned  Hbm 
eocharist.  The  Jesuit  said :  no  change  in 
that  was  proposed.  AmyrauU  said;  then 
nothing  can  be  done!  Here  the  conference 
of  four  hours  length,  terminated .  Se^  Bayle, 
I.  c. — BeauUeUf  a  Protestant  professor  of 
theology  at  Sedan,  was  suspected  but  with- 
out grounds,  of  a  willingness  to  sacrifice 
some  doctrines  in  order  to  produce  a  union. 
He  had  only  mainuined,  that  many  of  tho 
disputes  of  theologians,  were  sbout  words 
rather  than  things.  Yet  it  appears,  that  mar- 
shal Twrenne  sounded  Betmlieu  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  union.  See  BayU,  1.  c. — Paul 
Ferri  wss  sn  eloquent  French  Protestant 
preacher  at  Mentz.  His  enemies  circulated 
the  false  rep(Nt,  that  he  wss  one  of  the  Prot« 
estant  ministera  whom  cardinal  RicheUeu  had 
persuaded  to  agree  to  a  onion  of  the  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  churches.  See  Boyle, 
1.  e.--Theoph.  Bracket  Sieur  de  la  MtUe- 
tierre  was  a  Protestant  minister  in  France, 
who  turned  Catholic  in  1645,  after  being  si- 
lenced for  attempts  to  unite  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  churches  on  teKps  dishonoura- 
ble to  the  former.  ^  He  wrote  and  published 
much  on  the  subject'.  See  Bayle,  1.  c— * 
Tr.J 

(30)  See  Fred,  Spanheim't  Strictuns  ad 
Bossueti  expositionem  fidei  Cstholictt*;  in 
hfs  0pp.  Theol,  torn,  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  1042. 
[Maroeniuo  published  some  books  on  the 
subject  of  a  union ;  which  were  answered 
by  the  ProtestanU.^7r.] 

(3 1 )  He  published :  A  urora  pac is  r^l igiosn 
diviiia  veritati  arnica;  Mayence,  1665,  4 to. 

(82)  In  his  Tilba  pacis  ;  concerning  whicl^ 
see  Peter  BayWo  Nouvelles  de  la  Ilepob- 
Uqoe  des  Lettzes,  A.D.  1685,  p.  1309.    [Ho 
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g^  an  Irishman  who  waa  a  professor  at  Erfurth,(38)  hy  Henry  MareeOm 
a  Jesuit^34)  einci  by  some  others  of  less  fame.  In  more  recent  times,  no 
one  has  entered  upon  such  an  attempt  with  more  foresight  and  sagacity, 
than  James  Bemgntu  Bdssuelf  bishop  of  Meaux ;  a  man  of  uncommon  ge- 
nius  and  extraordinary  prudence,  whose  Expatitum  of  the  CatkoUc  faiihi 
aims  exclusively  to  show,  that  a  short  and  easy  way  of  return  to  the  Ro- 
mish religion,  would  be  open  to  the  Protestxmts,  if  they  would  only  judge 
of  its  nature  and  principles  not  according  to  the  views  entertained  of  it  by 
their  teachers,  but  as  it  really  is.(d5)  After  him,  John  Dezku  a  Jesuit  of 
Strasburg,  undertook  to  demonstrate  the  same  thing,  though  with  less  suc- 
cess, in  a  book  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove,  timt  ^ere  is  no  disagree- 
ment or  but  very  little,  between  the  council  of  Treut  and  the  Augsburs 
Confession ;  than  which,  no  two  systems  can  be  more  unlike.(86)  Au 
these  and  some  others,  undertook  upon  their  own  responsibility  alone,  to 
remove  the  difficulties  which  prevented  our  ancestors  from  uaiting  with  t^ 
pontiff:  but  Christopher  de  Boxas,  bishop  of  Thina  in  Bosnia,  came  for. 
ward  clothed  with  public  authority,  or  at  least  professing  to  be  so ;  and  in 
the  year  1686  and  onward,  he  visited  the  principal  Protestant  courts  in 
Germany,  not  only  holding  out  the  prospect  of  a  new  and  more  free  coun- 


wu  a  LnUienn  minister  wben  be  wrote  the 
book ;  but  he  soon  after  became  a  Catholic. 

(33)  In  his  Luthero-Calvinismns  schismat- 
icus  quidem,  sed  reconciliabilis.  [He  was 
an  Au^ustinian  Eremite,  who  after  Ions 
wandering  about,  settled  in  Germany,  ana 
died  at  Erfurth  in  1676,  as  ez-provincial  of 
his  order,  and  professor  of  theologj. — 5cA/.] 

(34)  The  Sapiehtia pacifica otMarcelUut 
was,  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Gotha,  confu* 
ted  by  Jo,  Chr,  Seldhu. 

(35)  Of  this  little  book  and  iU  for^nes, 
▼eiy  much  might  be  said,  and  not  without 
profit.  Among  many  others,  see  CkrisL 
Matth.  Pfaf,  Historia  litterar.  TheologjsB, 
torn,  ii.,  p.  102.  Jo,  U  Cltrc^  Biblioth.  univer- 
•elle  et  histor.,  tome  zi.,  p.  438.— [**  It  is  re- 
markable, that  nine  years  passed  before  this 
book  could  obtain  the  |K>pe's  approbation. 
Clement  X.  refused  it  positively.  Way,  ser- 
eral  Roman  Catholic  priesUwore  rigorously 
treated,  and  severely  persecpted,  for  preach- 
ing the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Exposition 
ofBoMsuett  which  was,  ntoreover,  formally 
condemned  by  the  university  of  Louvain,>in 
the  year  1685,  and  declared  to.be  tcanda- 
Unu  an^  pemidouM,  The  Sorbonne  also 
disavowed  the  doctrine  contained  in  that 
book ;  though  by  a  late  edict  we  learn,  that 
the  fathers  of  that  theolqgical  seminsry  have 
changed  their  opinion  on  that  head,  and  thus 
given  a  new  instance  of  the  vanatiotu  that 
nign  in  the  Romish  church,  which  boasts  so 
much  of  iu  unifo^ty  in  doctrinal  matters. 
The  artiBco  that  was  employed  in  the  com- 
position of  this  book,  and  the  tricks  that 

i  used  in  the  suppression  and  alteifttioa 


of  the  first  edition  that  was  given  of  it,  hsTe 
been  detected  with  great  sagacity  and  evi- 
dence by  the  learned  and  ezceUent  arch- 
bishop  Wuke,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Ex- 
position of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Enffland,  dec.  See  also  bis  two  Defences 
of  that  Exposition,  in  which  the  perfidioue 
sonhistnr  of  Bo»tuet  is  unmasked,  snd  refii- 
teo  in  the  most  satiafactory  manner.  There 
waa  an  excellent  answer  to  BoetiuVr  book 
published  by  M,  de  U  Baetide^  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Protestant  ministers  in  Franoa 
This  answer  the  French  prelate  took  no  no- 
tice of,  during  eight  years ;  at  the  end  of 
which  he  publishM  an  advertisement,  in  a 
new  edition  of  his  Exposition,  which  was 
designed  to  remove  the  objections  of  Xa  Aw- 
tUe.  The  latter  implied  in  such  a  demon- 
stiative  and  victorious  manner,  that  the 
learned  bishop,  notwithstanding  all  his  cd«H 
quence  and  art,  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field 
of  controvors;^.  Soo  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  this  insidious  work  of  Boseuet,  and 
the  controversies  it  occasioned,  in  the  Bib* 
liotheque  des  Sciences,  published  at  ihe 
Hague,  vol  xviii.,  p.  20.  This  account, 
which  is.curious,  accurate,  ample,  and  learn- 
>ed,  was  ffiven  partly  on-  occasion  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  Exposition,  printed  at  Paris 
in  1761,  and  acconmanied  with  a  La^ 
translation  done  by.fTmry,  and  partly  on 
occasioi^  of  BuTigny*»  Life  of  Bossuet,  pub- 
lished the  same  year,  at  Paris/' — MaeL] 

(36)  The  book  is  -entitled:  La  Reunion 
des  ProtesUns  de  Strasburg  &  rE|1ise  Ro- 
maine ;  Strasb.,  1689,  8vo. .  See  PkiL  Jm, 
Spener^t  Theological  Reflectioos,  (in  0«- 
maq),  vol  i,  p.  &. 
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cil  than  that  of  Trent,  but  also  giving  assurance  that  the  pontiff  %ouM 
freely  grant  to  his  returning  children,  3ie  Protestants,  whatever  privileges 
and  immunities  they  might  demand,  if  they  would  only  cease  to  decline  the 
very  mild  government  of  the  common  fiither  of  Christians.  But  it  was  not 
difficult  for  the  theologians,  nor  for  the  more  discerning  statesmen  also,  to 
discover  that  this  ^as  only  a  snare ;  and  that  the  Romish  bishops  aimed 
not  so  much  to  bring  alkDut  an  honourable  and  stable  peacoy  as  to  introduce 
again  the  ancient  system  of  slavery.  (87) 

§  14.  These  Romish  peacemakers  found  among  ^e  Protestants,  espe- 
cially among  the  Reformed,  some  divines  whose  natural  dislike  of  coDten. 
tion,  or  whose  hope  of  obtaining  fame  and  making  their  fortune,  induced 
tiiem  to  listen  to  these  overtures,  and  to  assert,  that  the  points  in  contro* 


(37)  See  the  colleetions  in  Jo.  Wolfg, 
Jager'M  Historia  Ecclet.,  sscul.  zvii.,  and 
in  Chriit.  Eberk.  WeittMniCM  Historis  £c- 
cles.,  MBculiZTiL,  p.  736.  There  are  alio 
extant  other  proposals  for  union,  made  known 
at  the  German  courts  in  the  year  1660,  by 
the  elector  of  Mayence,  by  order  and  author- 
ity (as  It  is  said)  of  the  Roman  pontiff:  and 
which  Jo.  Dan.  Gruber  has  published,  in  the 
Commercium  EpiatoHcum  Leibnitianom, 
torn,  i.,  p.  411-415:  add,  p.  426,  6lc. — 
IChristopher  Rojaty  (Roxat^  Rohas^  or  Ror- 
\a»)  de  Spinola^  was  a  native  Spaniard,  and 
lint  came  to  Vienna  in  1666,  as  confessor 
to  the  InfanU  Margarttha  TkereMo^  the  first 
wife  of  the  emperor  Leopold.  In  the  year 
1668,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Tina  in  Croa- 
tia ;  and  in  1685,  bishop  of  Neustadt  Wie- 
nerisch,  in  Lower  Austria.  While  bishop 
of  Tiua,  his  bishopric  affording  him  little  • 
employment,  he  travelled  about  Germany, 
with  the  approbation  of  pope  Innocent  XI., 
M  a  negotiator  with  the  Protestants  for  their 
return  to  the  church  of  Rome.  The  emper- 
or Leopold  also  employed  him  in  civil  nego- 
tiations ;  and  in  1691,  empowered  him  to  ne- 
gotiate with  his  Protestant  subjects  in  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania,  a  reconciliation  with 
Rome.  The  tenAs  he  offered  the  Protdst- 
ant$  were,  (I.)  The  suspension  of  th^  decrees 
of  Trent ;  and  the  assembling  a  new  coui^- 
eil,  in  which  the  Protestants  and  Catholics 
should  each  have  an  equal  number  of  voters, 
and  tho  decisions  of  Trent  undergo  a  new 
and  impartial  investigation.  (II.)  The  ac- 
quittal of  the  Protestants  from  the  charge  of 
heresy,  provided  they  would  cease  to  call 
tho  pope  Antichrist.  (HI)  Communion  in 
both  kinds ;  marriage  of  priests ;  continuance 
in  their  possession  of  church  property  ;  abo- 
lition of  auricular  confession ;  and  public 
worship  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  In  re- 
spect to  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  tra- 
ditions, he  did  not  express  himself  clearly. — 
The  archbishop  of  Mayence,  who  had  been 
active  in  promoting  the  peace  of  WestpbaUa, 
after  sending  an  envoy  to  Rome,  and  con- 
Milting  the  electors  of  Treves  and  Cologne, 


held  seTeral  meetings  with  the  German  Cath- 
olics who  were  solicitous  for  the  peace  of 
the  country,  at  Mavence,  Treves,  Darmstadt, 
Rome,  and  elsewhere  ;  and-  then  made  the 
following  proposals  to  the  Protestants  at 
Ratisbon.  1.  That  twelve  Lutheran  and 
twelve  Catholic  divines  should  meet  togeth^ 
er,  swear  to  act  honestly  and  in  good  faith, 
without  fraud  or  subterfuge,  as  they  should 
answer  it  to  God.  2.  That  they  should  ex- 
amine the  religious  disputes,  and  decide 
them  according  to  the  Bible  only.  3.  That 
to  enable  them  to  aeree,  they  should  first 
make  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible.  4. 
That  whatever  a  majority  of  them  agreed  to, 
should  be  considered  as  valid  articles  of 
faith.  5.  That  both  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent  and  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
should  be  examined,  article  by  article,  and 
judged  of  according  to  the  Scriptures.  As 
preTiminarir  articles,  it  was  proposed  to  yiekl : 
I.  Worship  in  the  Gennan  language.  %. 
Marriage  of  bishops  and  the  secular  clergy, 
but  not  of  monks  and  nuns.  3.  The  aboli- 
tion of  auricular  confession  in  Germany  and 
the  other  Protestant  countries ;  hot  not  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  where  for  certain  reasons  it 
was  esteemed  necessary.  4.  Every  one  to 
be  at  liberty,  to  pray  to  the  saints  or  Aot. 
5.  Purgatory  no  longer  to  be  an  article  of 
faith.  6.  (5ommunion  in  both  kinds,  to  be 
allowed.  7.  The  pope  no  longer  to  be  re- 
garded as  universal  judge,  but  only  as  the 
first  priest  and  bishop  of  the  church.  Diffi- 
cult questions  of  conscience  may  be  laid  be- 
fore him ;  but  none  shall  be  compelled  to  foK 
low  his  decisions.  8.  Christiatia  to  be  here- 
after divided  into  two  classes,  the  Ancient 
Catholics,  and  the  Reformed  Catholica ;  who 
should  regard  each  other  as  brethren.  Car- 
dinals to  be  taken  from  both  classes,  and  an 
equal  number  from  each. — To  these  propo- 
sitions, the  Lutheran  courts  raised  many  ob- 
jections ;  and  the  whole  project  was  sooD 
abandoned.  See  SchroeckVt  Kircheugesch. 
seit  der  Reform.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  98,  dtc.,  asd 
SchUgefM  note  here.— Tr.] 
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• 
Terajr  between  the  two  communities  were  not  of  such  magnitude,  as  to  for* 
bid  all  union.  Among  the  French  Reformed,  Lewis  U  Blanc,  a  man  oth- 
erwise possessed  of  discernment,  together  with  his  disciples,  fell  under  a 
suspicion  of  this  fault. (88)  It  is  more  certain,  that  Theophilus  Bracket 
MULeiierre,  and  Huisseaux  a  divine  of  Saumur,  Tanaquil  Faber  and  some 
others,  were  chargeable  with  this  conduct.(39)  Among  the  English,  WiU 
Ham  Forbes  especially,  showed  himself  ready  to  conlpromisc  a  great  part 
of  the  controversies  which  separate  us  from  the  Romanists.(40)  Among 
the  Dutch,  no  man  of  information  can  well  bo  ignorant,  how  much  Hugo 
GroUus  was  disposed  to  unite  all  sects  of  Christians  together,  and  espe- 
cially to  excuse  and  to  give  favourable  views  of  the  papists.(41)  But 
these  and  the  others,  (whom  we  omit  to  mention),  obtained  only  this  re- 
ward for  their  well-intended  labours,  that  they  oflended  both  parties,  and 
drew  upon  themselves  a  great  weight' of  odium.  To  this  class  Q.f  divines 
who  burned  with  a  preposterous  zeal  for  union  with  the  Romanists,  many 
reckon  George  Calixtusy  a  very  learned  professor  in  the  university  of 
Helmstadt ;  tliat  is,  the  very  man,  than  whom  no  one  perhaps  in  this  age, 
more  learnedly  and  lucidly  demonstrated  the  errors  and  defects  of  ue 
papal  church ;  and  no  one  more  uniformly  affirmed  that  the  decrees  and 
the  denunciations  of  the  council  of  Trent,  (lestroyed  all  hope  of  healing 
the  division.  The  reason  why  he  was  thought  to  lean  towards  this  clkss, 
was,  that  he  used  softer  language  than  was  customary  respecting  some  con- 
troversies ;  and  that  he  believed,  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
§ion  were  not  absolutely  subverted  by  the  Romanists,  but  only  loaded  and 
eformed  by  a  gre^t  multitude  of  intolerable  opinions. 
§  15.  This  band  of  pacificators,  which  was  illy  marshalled  and  weak 
from  its  own  discords,  was  easily  put  to  flight  by  a  moderate  effort :  but 
stronger  forces  were  necessary,  to  withstand  those  among  the  papists  who 
devised  new  modes  of  warfare.  These  have  usually  been  called  Method* 
ists:  and  they  were  chiefly  of  that  ingenious  nation  the  French,  whom 
perpetual  conflicts  with  the  very  learned  Huguenots  (as  the  Protestants  of 
rraoce  are  called)  had  rendered  extremely  fond  of  disputation,  and  also 
expert  in  it  for  that  age.  They  may  very  suitably  be  divided  into  two 
classes.     The  first  class  imposed  hard  and  unreasonable  laws  of  argumen- 

(88)  Sco  BayU*t  Dictionnure,  tome  i.,  highly  extolled  by  Jo.  Em.  Grabe,  in  hit 

p.  484,  dec.  [art.  BeauUeu,     See  also  note  notes  to  BulTs  Harmonia  Apostolica,  p.  19. 

(29)  aboye.     His  whole  name  was  Louis  U  Nor  were  bis  probity  and  very  exemplary 

Blanc  SievT  de  Beaulieu. — Tr.}  life,   unworthy  of  praise.     Yet  the  wiser 

(39)  Concerning  MilUtierre^  see  Bayle,  among  the  English*  cannot  but  admit  that 
Dictionnaire,  tome  ill,  p.  1982,  [and  note  he  favoured  the  Romish. party  too  much* 
(29)  above.]  Concerning  Huitttaux  and  See  Gilbert  Burners  History  of  his  own 
his  pacific  propositions,  see  Biek.  Simon,  times,  vol.  i..  p.  22.  He  was  of  course  much 
Lettres  Choisics,  tome  iii.,  p.  14,  and  Jae,  commended  by  the  papists.  See  Rick.  ISi 
Aymon;  Synodes  Nationaux  de  Eglises  llo-  mon^s  Lettrrs  Choises,  tome  iii.,  lettr.  xviii., 
foimieB  en  France,  tome  ii ,  p.  765.  [Jo.  p.  119.  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  those 
QHiek's  Synodicon  in  Gallia  Reformata,  vol.  who  did  most  to  persuade  the  English, 
ii.,  p.  544,  dec. — Tr.]  On  Fa/KT^s  attempt,  (whether  right  or  wrotit;).  that  king  CharUs 
tee  Dan,  Geo.  Marhoff,  Polybistor.,tome  i.,  I.  and  William  Laud  had  dct^igns  of  again 
p.  295.  reatorine  the  Romish  religion  in  England. 

(40)  His  considerationes  modeste  et  pa-  (41)  rlcre  may  be  consulted  with  advan- 
eifica  controversiarum  de  justificatione,  pur-  tagc,  though  he  is  partial  to  Grotiwt^  the  siv 
gmtorio,  dec,  were  published,  Ix>nd.,  1658,  thoc  of  the  book :  Grotii  manes  ab  iniquis 
§vo,  and  in  Germany,  with  corrections  bj  obtrectstohbiis  vindicati,  torn  ii.,  p.  542. 
Jo.  Fabricitts,  a  divine  of  Helmsladt.    He  is  826,  &c. 

Vol.  III.— P  p 
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tation  upon  the  Protestants ;  and  resembled  those  generals  who  concen* 
trate  their  troops  in  fortresses,  and  surround  themselves  with  ramparts,  to 
ehable  them  more  easily  to  resist  the  assaults  of  their  foes.  Of  this  clasi 
was  Francis  VisrorduSy  a  Jesuit ;  who  supposed  the  enemies  of  the  Romish 
religion  ought  to  prove  their  doctrines  by  explicit  declarations  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  therefore  preposterously  forbid  their  resorting  to  any  in/b*- 
mceSf  necessary  consequences,  or  argumentation  ;(42)  Barthold  NihusmSf 
an  apostate  ;(4d)  the  brothers  naxncdlValenhurg  and  others,  who  deeming 
it  easier  to  defend  their  cause  against  attacks  than  to  demonstrate  its  jus- 
tice, threw  the  whole  burden  of  proof  on  their  adversaries,  assuming  the 
ground  of  mere  respondents  cgid  defendants ;  Armand  SichelieUr  who  rec- 
ommended neglecting  the  various  objections  and  complaints  of  their  ad- 
versaries,  reducing  the  whole  controversy  to  the  single  article  of  the  churehf 
and  placing  the  divine  majesty  and  authority  of  thai  beyond  all  carils  by 
means  of  conclusive  arguments  ;  and  some  others. (44)  The  other  class 
preferred  the  plan  of  those  generals,  who  to  avoid  a  protracted  war,  re- 
solve to  stake  all  upon  the  issue  of  a  general  battle,  instead  of  wasting 
time  in  sieges  and  a  series  of  skirmishes ;  that  is,  they  thought  best  not  to 

(48)  Jo.  MuscMSt  de  usa  principioroin 
ritionis  in  corjiTOveniis  Theologicts,  lib.  i., 
etp.  iv.,  p.  23.  Geo.  Calixtugf  Digressio 
de  arte  nova,  p.  125,  dec.  Riek,  Simony 
Lettres  Choisies,  tome  i.,  p.  276.  [The  fe- 
mouf  controversial  preacher  Verpn,  who 
under  the  protection  of  the  French  court, 


trayelled  about  challenghig  the  Huguenota 
to  public  disputation  and  conference,  from 
tlw  year  1622  onward,  composed  a  book  with 
the  Thimsonic  title :  Methodus  nova,  facilis 
et  Bolida,  bsrcsin  ex  fundamento  destruendi, 
et  refutandi  confessionem  Grallicam,  Augus- 
tanam,  Saxonicam.  IibroB  denique  omnes 
Theologonim  Protestantium,  6ic, — Schl."] 

(43)  Peier  Boyle,  Dictioanaire,  torn,  iii., 
p.  2096,  dec.  [art.  NihutiuM'].  This  vain  and 
Lalf-leamed  man  was  formally  confuted  by 
Oto.  CalixluSf  in  his  Digressio  de  arte  nova 
contra  Nihusium ;  a  book  very  well  worth 
readinff;  HeUnst.,  1634,  4to.  [Nikumu 
was  a  Lutheran  divine,  educated  under  Ca- 
Kxhu  at  Helmsudt.  But  he  turned  Catho- 
lic about  the  year  1614 ;  after  which  he  be- 
came an  abbot  and  a  bishop,  and  vrrote  nn- 
liierouB  lettcra  and  tracts  in  support  of  po- 
peiy.  He  died  in  1657.  11  is  principal 
work  was  entitled:  Ars  nova  dicto  sacm 
Scripturn  unico  lucrandi  e  Ponttficiis  pluri- 
mos  in  partes  Lutheranorum.  detects  nonni- 
hil  et  suggests  Theologis  Helmstetentibns, 
Georgio  Calixto  praesertim  et  Conrado  Hor- 
neio.  Nihusiut  sssumed,  that  the  church 
of  Rome  was  an  ancient  church,  and  in  pos- 
session  of  a  system  of  doctrines  which  she 
bad  held  unmolested  for  agea ;  of  course, 
she  was  not  to  be  ousted  of  her  possession 
by  any  new  claimant,  unless  thst  claimsnt 
oould  mske  good  his  title.  In  this  way,  he 
threw  all  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  Froteai- 


ants,  or  upon  die  innovators  on  the  estab- 
lished religion.  At  the  same  time,  he  forbid 
their  reasoning  from  Scripture  by  way  of  in- 
ference ;  and  required  them  to  bring  direct 
and  poaitive  proofs.  Reasoning  he  aaid, 
were  human;  positive  declarations  of  the 
Bible  were  divine.  Moreover  in  reasoning 
from  the  Bible,  men  differed  so  widely,  that 
there  was  ho  knowing  what  to  believe,  unless 
we  admitted  and  confided  in  an  infallible  in- 
terpreter, namely  the  pope.  When  it  was 
objjected,  that  the  popes  had  for  centuries 
been  such  dissolute  and  base  characters, 
that  it  could  not  be  supposed  they  were  the 
mouth  of  God  to  men  ;  he  replied,  that  the 
same  might  be  said  of  some  of  the  vrriters 
of  the  Bible,  David  for  instance,  dec  See 
BayU,  loc.  cit.— TV.] 

(44)  For  a  somewhat  fuller  account  of 
these  matters,  see  Frederic  Svanheimy  Stric- 
tune  ad  expositionem  fidei  Bossueti,  in  his 
Opp.,,tom.  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  1037.  Jo.  Henr. 
Heidegger,  Historia  Papatus,  period  vii.,  i 
ccxvilL,  p.  316.  Jo.  Geo.  Walchy  Introduc- 
tion to  Keligious  Controversies  ;  written  in 
German ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  191,  dec.  Christ. 
Eberh.  Weismarm,  Hiatoria  Eccles.,  saecuL 
xvii.,  p.  726,  and  various  others.  {Peter 
and  Aarran  von  Waiienburg  were  two  broth- 
ers, bom  St  Rotterdam,  who  sbandoned  their 
country  and  their  religion,  and  lived  at  Co- 
logne. The  first  wss  a  titular  [bisbc^  ill 
Mysia,  and  sufTragan  to  Cologne ;  the  other 
was  the  titulsr  bishop  of  Adrianople,  and 
suffragan  to  Mayence.  Their  works,' con- 
sisting chiefly  of  controversisl  pieces  sgainst 
the  Protestants,  were  printed  together,  andet 
the  title  of :  Fratrum  Walenburgicoram  op- 
era, HI70,  2  vohr.  fol.— SdU.] 
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weigh  one  point  after  another,  and  answer  in  detail  all  the  arguments  of 
opposers,  hut  to  overwhelm  the  Protestants  at  once,  hy  certain  great  prin. 
ciples  or  general  arguments  involving  the  whole  subject,  or  by  what  are 
technically  called  pre^udicia.  Th^  glory  if  not  of  inventing,  yet  of  per- 
fecting this  method  and  of  displaying  it  with  great  eloquence^  is  enjoyed 
by  Peter  Nicole  a  Jansenist,  who  was  neither  a  bad  man  nor  an  obtuse 
reasoner.(45)  After  him,  many  others  supposed  there  was  so  much  power 
in  this  method,  that  ^ey  believed  a  single  argument  of  this  kind,  if  wisely 
and  properly  managed,  was  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  whole  cause  of  the 
Protestants.  Hence,  some  opposed  the  Protestants  with  the  single  princi- 
pie  of  prescription ;  others  supposed  our  case  would  be  desperate,  if  it 
could  be  made  to  appear,  that  the  principal  reformers  were  vicious  men 
and  destitute  of  virtue ;  many  believed,  they  should  divest  their  antagonists 
of  all  means  of  defence,  on  the  ground  that  religious  separation  or  schitm 
is  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  if  they  made  it  appear,  that  the  fathers  of  the 
reformed  churches  were  the  authors  of  so  great  a  calamity.  (46)  Pre-emi- 
nent among  these,  for  the  felicity  of  his  genius  and  tlie  copiousness  of  his 
eloquence,  but  not  for  his  discernment,  was  James  Benignus  Bossuet; 
who  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  from  the  disagreements  among  the  Prot. 
estant  doctors,  and  from  the  frequent  changes  their  church  and  doctrines 
had  undergone,  that  the  church  established  by  Luther  was  not  a  true  church ; 
and  from  the  perpetual  uniformity  of  the  Romish  church,  that  it  was  the 
true  church  and  of  divine  origin. (47)  This  appears  very  surprising,  as 
coming  from  a  learned  man,  who  could  not  be  ignorant  that  the  pontifis  are 
very  subservient  to  times  and  places  and  to  the  opinions  of  men ;  and  still 
more  as  coming  from  a  Frenchman,  whose  fellow-citizens  contend  with  so 
much  zeal,  that  nK>dern  Rome  difiers  as  much  from  ancient  and  primitive 
Rome  as  lead  does  from  gold. 

§  16.  So  many  and  various  efforts  of  ^e  patrons  of  the  Romish  church, 
occasioned  indeed  the  Protestant  doctors  not  a  little  labour,  but  product 
very  slender  effects.  Some  of  the  princes  and  a  few  learned  men,  were 
induced  to  embrace  again  the  Romish  religion  which  their  fathers  had  re* 
nounced ;  but  no  one  nation  or  province,  could  be  persuaded  to  follow  their 
example.  Of  the  highest  order  of  persons,  Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  a 
lady  of  great  spirit  and  genius,  but  precipitate,  and  one  who  preferred  her 

(46)  He  it  ffenenllj  fiipposed  to  be  the  gest  bulwarks.  And  they  may  coptinae  to 
author  of  that  hook,  confuted  by  tast  num-  emit  m  this  their  great  champion  aiid  de- 
bars, entitled,  Pr6jugez  legitimes  centre  les  fender,  if  they  choose ;  but  if  they  afe  not 
Calvini^tes,  Paris,  1671,  8yo,  and  afterwards  beside  themselve«,  and  wish  to  preserre  the 
Teprinted  several  times. — [**  This  method  head  of  their  church  safe,  they  must  be  ex- 
certainly  was  not  the  invention  of  NicotUf  ccedingly  desirous  that  BostueCt  great  prin- 
for  it  seems  to  differ  little,  if  at  all  from  the  ciple,  that  v}hater>er  church  freqyentli/  nt^i- 
method  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  We  may  ob-  Jiee  and  changes  ite  doctrines  has  not  the 
serve  farther,  that  Richelieu  seems  rather  to  hoiy  Sfirit,  may  never  be  believed  true,  by 
belong  to  the  second  class  of  Methodists  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  course 
than  to  the  first,  where  Dr.  Mosham  has  of  events  at  Home.  [KnAn%i  Bossuet^  Janua 
placed  him  *' — Mad.']  Baenage  wrote  his  famous   Histoire  det 

(46)  Fred.  Spanheim^  Diss,  de  Preserip-  Eglises  reform^es ;  Rotterdam,  1690, 2  vols. 


timie  in  rebus  fidei  adversus  novos  Metho*    8vo.     And  as  Bossuet  replied  to  this,  i 
diatas ;  in  his  0pp.,  torn,  iii.,  pt.  ii.,p.  1079.    his  Defense  de  THiatoire  des  variations ; 
(47)  His  Histoiro  des  variations  des  Egli-     Basnage  composed  hisgreat  work  :  Histoira 


(47)  nis  nistoiro  des  vanauonsoes  i!.gii-  tsasnage  corapo9ea  bis  great  worK  :  nistoir 

see  ProtesUntes,  Paris,  1688,  8vo,  is  very  de  PEglise  depuis  J.  C.  jusque  k  present 

generally  known.    To  this  day,  the  papists  Rotterd.,  1699,  %  vols.  fol^Schl,} 
confide  in  it,  and  place  H  imoog  their  atron- 
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ease,  pleasure  and  liberty,  to  all  other  considerations  ;(4^)  Wolfgang  Wilm 
Bafn,  count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  ;(49)  Ciiristian  WilUam,  marquis  of 
Brandenburg  ;(50)  Ernest,  prince  of  Hesse  ;(51)  John  Frederic,  duke  of 
Brunswick  ;(52)  and  Frederic  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,(63)  subjected  them, 
selves  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  Of  the  men  of  genius  and  erudition,  the  il- 
lustrious Jo,  Christian  baron  of  Boisneburg,  privy  counsellor  to  the  elector 
of  Mayence,  and  a  noted  Mscenas  in  that  age  ;(54)  Christ.  Ranzovius,  a 
knight  of  Holstein;(56)  fiaspar  Scioppius  ;{b6)  Peter  Ber1ius;{bl)  Chris- 


(46)  Of  this  qaeen,  and  the  causes  of  her 
defection  to  the  Romish  church,  there  is  a 
Tery  full  account  in  ArkenholZy  Memoires  de 
la  Reine  Christine ;  which  is  a  very  interest- 
ing and  useful  book.  [This  vain'  and  rash 
womsn,  who  probably  had  no  fixed  reliffious 
principles,  became  weary  of  the  cares  otgov- 
emment ;  resigned  her  crown  in  1654,  and 
retlrod  to  Italy,  to  enjoy  the  refined  society 
of  thst  country.  As  a  preparatory  step  to  a 
comforuble  residence  at  Home,  while  on 
her  Way  thither,  she  changed  her  religion. — 
TV.) 

(49)  [This  prince,  at  his  solemn  renuncia- 
tion of  Protcsuntism  in  the  year  1614,  as- 
signed as  his  reasons,  the  common  arguments 
used  by  Catholics  to  prove  the  truth  oi  their 
religion,  snd  the  falsehood  of  the  Protestant. 
But  it  was  believed  at  the  time,  and  even  by 
Catholic  historians,  that  a  principal  motive 
with  him  was,  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  em- 
peror and  of  the  Spanish  court,  in  order  to 
make  sure  his  heirship  to  the  duchy  of  Ju- 
lian-Clcves.  See  Schrocckh,  Kirchencesch. 
seit  der  Reform.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  370,  and  SchU- 
geVs  note  here. — Tr.] 

(50)  [At  the  capture  of  Magdeburg  by 
the  imperial  troops  in  1630,  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  to  Vienna,  where  his 
conversion  took  place.  The  grounds  of  it, 
which  he  published,  were  chiefly,  that  the 
Protestants  had  no  legitimate  priesthood. 
See  SchUgeVs  note  here.— Tr.] 

(61)  This  very  learned  and  good  prince 
was  converted  in  1651,  by  the  celebrated 
Capuchin  monk,  Valerius  Magnus.  See 
Gruher's  Commercium  Epistol.  Leibnitia- 
liMftk^  torn,  i.,  p.  27,  35.  Memoires  de  la 
Reine  Christine,  tome  i.,  p.  216.  But  ii  is 
-manifest  from  the  writings  of  Ernest  him- 
self, that  he,  as  well  as  AntL  Ulric  doke  of 
Brunswick,  and  many  others,  did  not  go  over 
to  such  a  Romish  church  as  actually  exists, 
but  to .  a  very  different  one,  which  baa  long, 
since  ceased  to  be,  and  of  which  his  imsgi- 
nation  formed  an  idea. 

(52)  [He  put  entire  confidence  in  his  fa- 
vourite preacher,  Henry  Julius  Blum  ;  .and 
when  so^icitod  to  apostatize,  refused,  unless 
the  Catholics  could  first  convert  Blum.  The 
Jesuits  then  applied  themselves  to  B/um,  and 


offered  him  an  income  of  2000  dollars  snnu- 
ally,  if  ho  would  turn  Cstholic.  Blum  con- 
sented. A  dispute  was  held  between  them 
in  presence  of  the  duke. — For  a  considerable 
time  Blum  answered  all  the  arguments  of 
the  Jesuits  triumphantly ;  but  at  length  they 
adduced  a  nevv  areument,  which  Blum  could 
no(  withstand,  and  which,  he  told  the  duke, 
was  unanswerable.  Of  course  he  now  open- 
ly yielded  to  popery ;  and  the  duke  followed 
his  example.  This  was  in  1654.  Blum 
-obtained  nis  pension,  and  at  length  was 
made  vice-president  of  the  supreme  court 
of  appeals  at  Prague.  See  SchUgcTs  note 
here.— Tr.] 

(53)  [He  was  the  elector  of  Saxony*  and 
to  aualify  himself  for  the  throne  of  Poland, 
made  profession  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
the  year  1697.  ^  See  Schroeckh's  Kircheo- 
gesch.  s.  d.  Reform.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  74,  and 
Henke's  Kuchengesch.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  569. — 
Tr.] 

(54)  He  apostati^  to  the  Romish  church 
in  1658,  following  the  example  of  Ernest, 
prince  of  Hesse :  and  was  indeed  a  man  of 
great  distinction,  but  rather  a  man  of  letten 
than  a  sound  reasoner  or  philosopher.  See 
Gruber's  Commercium  Epiiitoi.  I^eibnitia- 
num,  containing  Au  and  Conring*s  Epistles, 
torn,  i.,  p.  35,  87, 39,  48, 56,  60,  70,  76, 93, 
&c. 

(56)  See  Jo.  Holler's  jCimbria  Litterata, 
tom.  i.,  p<  520.  [He  defended  Lutheranism 
at  Helmstsdt  in  164^.  But  the  next  year, 
at  Rome,  the  splendour  of  the  Jubilee,  and 
the  arguments  of  Lucae  Holslenius  over- 
came him.  See  Henke,  Kirchengesch.,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  300,  dec— 7V.] 

(56)  [He  wss  a  Germsn,  learned,  ardent, 
restless.  He  became  a  papist  about  A.D. 
1600  ;  fell  out  with  the  Jesuits ;  snd  fought 
much  sgainst  the  Protestants.  See  Baide, 
Dictionnaire,  vol.  iv  ,  art.  Scioppius  — Tr.] 

(57)  [Berfius  was  rector  of  the  theologi- 
cal coHege  of  Leyden.  Being  an  Arminian, 
he  was  censured  by  the  synod  of  Dort,  and 
afterwards  excommunicated.  He  retired  to 
France,  became  a  Catholic,  was  a  profeswr 
at  Paris,  historiographer  to  the  king,  and 
died  in  1629.  See  Bees'  Cyclopedia,  tfti- 
ole  Ber^ttt.— Tr.] 
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topher  Be6Mus;{bS)  Helfr.  Ulr.  Hunnius;(69)  Nich.  Stenomtw,  a  cele- 
brated Danish  physician  ;(60)  Jo.  Phil,  Pfeifery  a  professor  at  Konigs. 
berg;(61)  Lucas  HolsiemuSy{62)  ^ith  his  kinsman,  Peter  Lanibecius  ;{6S) 
Henry  Jul,  B/mwi,  professor  at  Helmstadt,  a  learned  but  vain  n]an;(64) 
Daniel  Nessel;{65)  Andrew  Fromm  ;(66)  Bariholt  Nihusius,  Christ.  HelU 
tffigt  Matth.  Prceiorius  ;(67)  and  some  others  of  inferior  note  and  standing, 
revolted  to  the  Romish  party.  But  if  you  except  from  among  them^  all 
such  as  we  are  abundantly  assured  were  led  to  this  change  by  their  domes- 
tic misfoi-tunes,  by  their  desire  to  advance  their  rank  and  glory,  by  their 
inordinate  love  of  wealth  and  worldly  advantages,  by  their  fickleness  of 
mind,  by  their  imbecility  of  intellect,  or  by  other  causes  of  no  better  char- 
acter,  you  will  reduce  the  whole  number  to  a  few  persons,  whom  no  one 
will  greatly  envy  the  Roman  Catholics.  (68) 

(68)  [Besold  was  a  learned  and  excellent    Italy,  where  he  wai  in  high  esteem ;  wu 
man,  profewor  of  law  at  Tubingen,  and  af-  ....... 

ter  his  conversion  to  the  Romish  church  in 

1635,  professor  at  Ingolstadt.  He  published 
his  motives  ;  and  appears  to  have  been  sin- 
cere  ;  though  the  timidity  of  his  character, 
sod  the  troubled  state  of  the  times,  seem  to 
have  had  an  influence.  His  revolt  was  a  se- 
rious loss  to  the  Protestants.  See  Henke's 
Kirchcngesch.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  617,  and  Schlt- 
geVs  note  here. — 7r.] 

(69)  [He  was  the  son  of  the  famous  Mgidr 
tu#  Hunnius,  and  brother  to  Nichola*.  He 
was  professor  of  law  at  Giessen  and  Marpur?, 
turned  Catholic  in  1'631,  was  made  counsel- 
lor and  vice-chancellor  at  Treves,  and  died  in 

1636.  See  Henke  and  Schlegd,  1.  c—  Tr.  J 
(60)  [This  celebrated  anatomist  travelled 

for  improvement  as  far  as  Italy.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  was  made  professor  of  anatomy  at 
Copenhagen.  But  preferrinff  Italy,  he  soon 
removed  to  that  country.  Inere,  at  the  age 
of  37,  in  the  year  1675,  he  became  a  real 
Catholic,  changed  his  profession,  was  created 
a  titiilar  bishop,  and  sent  as  papal  legate  into 
Gennany ;  where  he  died  in  1686.  He  was 
first  a  great  anatomist,  and  then  a  very  sin- 
cere Catholic,  and  a  man  of  blameleas  life. 


He  wrote  many  tracts  in  defence  of  popery. 
See  Jo.  MoUer^s  Cimbria  Litterata,  torn,  ii., 
p.  867,  dtc.— TV.] 

(61)  [See  Htnke^t  Kirchengeteh.,  vol.  it., 
p.  306.  He  aposUttzed  in  1694 ;  published 
Lis  apology  for  it ;  and  died  the  next  year. 
-TV.] 

(68)  [This  distingniahed  htervy  man  was 
born  at  Hamburg,  in  1696;  first  studied 
medicine,  but  afterwards  devoted  bimseli*  to 
Latin  and  Greek  literature,  and  to  ecclesias- 
tical antiquities.  He  early  travelled  to  Italy 
and  Sicily.  Returning,  ha  pursued  study  in 
Holland.  Being  domed  a  scholarship  at 
Leyden,  he  left  there  m  divost,  and  after 
travellinff  ayearor  two,  settled  in  Paris  A.D. 
1634.  Hero 'he  was  promoted,  became  a 
Catholic,  and  an  author.    He  next  went  to 


made  librarian  to  the  pope,  and  came  near  to 
being  a  cardinal.  He  aied  1661,  aged  66. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
age,  and  a  sincere  Catholic,  but  not  bigoted. 
See  Jo,  MoUer*9  Cimbria  Litterata,  vol.  L« 
p.  267,  and  vol.  iii.,  p.  321-342.— Tr.] 

(63)  [Lambccius  was  a  countryman  and 
nephew  of  Holstenius,  and  a  rector  at  Ham- 
burg. But  he  had  a  bad  wife,  and  besides 
fell  also  into  ill  fame  as  a  teacher  of  false 
doctrine.  He  therefore  abandoned  his 
country,  ofllice,  wife,  and  religion,  and  be- 
came a  librarian  at  Vienna. — SckL  This 
very  learned  man,  and  voluminous  wpter  and 
editor,  died  in  1680,  aged  52.  I^ee  Jo.  MoU 
ler,  Cimbria  Litterata,  vol.  i.,  p.  323,  and 
vol.  iii.,  p  391-414.— Tr] 

(64)  He  apostatized  in  1664.  [See  above, 
note  (62).— Tr.]  See  Jac.  Burekard's  Hi§- 
toria  Biblioth.  Augusts,'  pt.  iii.,, p.  228, 
233.  Grubcr^s  Commercium  Epistol-Leib- 
nitianum,  tom.  i.,p.  41,  95,  136,  137,  379, 
388,  410«  &c.  In  these  EpisUes,  he  it 
usually  called  Flonu, 

(66)  [He  was  the  son  of  Martin  Netscl,  a 
rector  of  Bremen,  and  studied  law.  He  and 
his  father  both  turned  Catholics,  in  1667. 
Daniel  succeeded  Lambecius,^s  librarian  at 
Vfenna,  and  died  A.D.  1700.  See  Menkens 
Kirchengesch.,  vol  iv.,  p.  808. — TV.] 

(66)  [He  was  a  provost  at  Beriin,  acd 
from  the  year  1662,  laboured  much  to  unite 
the  PitotesUnts  and  Catholics.    His  aposta- 

2'  took  place  at  Prague,  in  1667.     See 
enke,  loc.  cit.,  iv.,  p.  303 ;  and  SehUgePt 
note  here. — TV.] 

(67)  [Concerning  NihumUt  see  above, 
ip.  298,  note  (43).  PratoriuM  was  noticed 
also,  p.  294,  note  (82).  Helhrig  was  a  phy- 
sician, and  son-in-law  to  J.  P.  rfnffer^  men- 
tioned in  note  (61).  He  apostatized  with 
his  father-in-law,  A.D.  1694.— Tr.] 

(68)  Of  these  men,  and  others  of  a  similar 
character,  an  account  is  given  by  Godfr. 
Anuldj  Kircfaen-und  KetMihiBtorie,  pt  il* 
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§  17.  Those  Christians  of  the  East  who  were  not  of  the  Romish  com. 
munion,  opposed  the  papal  envoys  no  less  flnnly  than  the  Europeans* 
Nor  do  the  more  ingenuous  Catholics  themselves  deny,  that  those  who  give 
us  splendid  accounts  of  the  great  extension  of  the  papal  authority  among 
'  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites,  and  of  the  favourable  disposition  of  sev- 
eral of  the  prelates  of  these  sects  towards  the  Romish  church,  deceive  us 
with  fictitious  statements.(69)     On  the  other  hand,  the  sovereign  pontifi 
suffered  two  very  severe  losses  in  the  East,  during  this  century ;  the  one 
was  in  Japan,  the  other  in  Aby^inia.     What  occurred  in  Japan,  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  among  the  evils  which  the  Christian  cause  in  general 
experienced.     It  therefore  remains  only  to  give  some  account  of  the  occur- 
rences in  Abyssinia  or  Ethiopia.— -In  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the 
mission  to  the.  Abyssinians  which  had  been  interrupted  in  the  preceding 
century,  was  renewed  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  with  very  favourable  au- 
spices.     For  the  emperor  Susneius,  who  assumed  the  name  of  SeUam  SC' 
med  at  his  coronation  after  his  victories  over  his  enemies,  influenced  partly 
by  the  eloquence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  partly  by  the  hope  of  confirming  his 
authority  by  the  aid  of  Portuguese  troops,  committed  the  direction  of  all 
religious  affairs,  in  the  year  1625,  to  Alphonzo  Mendex  a  missionary  from 
Portugal ;  or  in  other  words,  created  him  patriarch  of  the  nation.     The 
next  year,  he  not  only  himself  publicly  swore  obedience  to  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  pontifi)  but  also  required  all  his  people  to  forsake  the  religion 
of  their  fiithers,  and  to  embrace  that  of  Rome.     But  that  new  prelate  with 
his  associates,  by  his  ill-timed  zeal,  himself  subverted  the  foundations  of 
the  papal  authority,  which  appeared  to  be  so  well  established.     For  in  the 
first  place,  he  resolved  to  subdue  the  people,  (the  greatest  part  of  whom  to- 
gether with  their  ministers  held  their  ancient  religion  more  dear  than  life 
itself),  by  means  of  terror,  wars,  and  very  severe  punishments,  in  the  man. 
ner  of  the  Portuguese  Inquisition*    In  the  next  place,  the  prelate  ordered 
those  who  yielded  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  emperor,  to  be  bap- 
tized and  consecrated  anew,  after  the  Roman  form ;  as  if  they  had  previ- 
ously been  entirely  without  the  true  Christian  ordinances :  which  was  an 
injury  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  that  the  clergy  regarded  with  more 
horror  than  they  did  the  tortures  and  violence  inflicted  on  recusants.    And 
lastly,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  rend  the  commonwealth  into  factions,  and  to 
encroach  even  upon  the  authority  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  emperor. 
Hence  arose,  first,  civil  commotions  and  formidable  insurrections ;  then,  the 
indignation  of  the  emperor  himself,  and  a  general  abhorrence  of  the  Jes- 
uits ;  and  finally,  a  public  edict  of  the  emperor  in  1681,  which  gave  the 
citizens  full  liberty  to  embrace  which  of  the  twa  religions  they  preferred. 
The  son  of  Seltam,  BasiUdes,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1632,  thought  proper  to  clear  the  country  of  tbese  trouble- 
book  zrii.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  912,  &c.     Wcitmann^t    nians,  Urhm  Cerry^  Et&t  present  de  PEgliaa 
Hiatoria    £ccles.,    sscul.    Tm.i  p.    738.    RoiDAin6,p.  170:  alspconceniin^'theCopts, 
WaUh*s  Einleitung  in  die  Religions-Stre-    p.^l6>222,Ac.    That  some  small  but  poor 
iti^keiten,  vol.  ii.,  p.  738,  dec.     [Henke^t    congregations  were  collected  among  tnese 
Kirchengeschichte,  vol.iii.  and  iv.]     With    sects,  no  one  denies.    Thus,  near  the  mid- 
these  nay  be  joined  the  best  writers  on  oivil    die  of  the  centaxy,  the  Capuchins  collected 
and  literary  history.  a  very  small  company  of  popish  converts 

((#B)  See  the  express  declarations  of  Jo.  among  the  Asiatic  Monophysites,  whose  pro* 
Chardin,  in  various  parts  of  the  latest  edition  late  resides  at  Aleppo.  See  Le  Quien,  Dti> 
•f  hie  travels.     Add,  respcKting  the  Ame-    eos  Christianas,  torn,  ii.,  p.  140t 
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flome  strangers ;  and  therefore  in  tbe  year  1634,  he  drove  Mendez  and  the 
whol^  body  of  Jesuits  and  Portuguese  from  Abyssinia,  with  no  kind  of  in- 
dulgence or  tendemess.(70)  ^rom  this  time  onward,  such  an  abhorrence 
of  the  Roman  name  became  firmly  rooted  in  the  breasts  of  the  Abyssin- 
ians,  that  they  most  cautiously  guard  their  frontiers,  lest  some  Jesuit  or 
other  priest  of  the  Romish  communion  should  creep  into  the  country,  and 
again  embroil  their  commonwealth.  The  Roman  pontifis  at  first  sought 
to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the  Jesuits,  by  sending  out  two  French  Cap. 
achin  monks :  and  these  being  stoned  to  death  by  the  Abyssinianst  as 
soon  as  they  were  discovered,  recourse  was  had  to  more  secret  methods ; 
and  at  last  the  authority  of  Lewis  XIV.  king  of  France  was  resorted  to» 
in  order  to  open  a  door  for  the  access  of  their  missionaries  to  Ethiopia.(71) 
But  to  the  present  time,  they  have  not  been  able,  so  &r  as  we  know, 
to  cdm  the  wakeful  indignation  of  that  highly-incensed  nation.  (72) 


(70)  See  Job.  LudolPs  Hietoria  JEthiopi- 
ca,  lib.  iii.,  cap;  zii.  Mich,  Oeddis,  Church 
History  of  Ethiopia,  p.  233,  &c.  Maiur, 
VeUte  la  Croze*»  Histotre  da  Chnstianisme 
d*£tbiopie,  p.  79,  Sec.  Jerome  Labors  Voy* 
age  d^Abyssinie,  p.  116, 130,  144,  and  Hen- 
fy  U  Orand^s  Additions  to  it,  p.  173,  and 
his  fourth  Dissertation,  subioined  to  toI.  ii., 
pi  38.  Tbe  judgment  of  this  learned  man, 
napeeting  the  Jesuit  Mendez^  in  this  Diss. 
IT.,  p.  36,  is  worth  transcribing.  II  eOt  M 
A  souhaiter  que  le  Patriarche  ne  se  fut  pas 
charg^  de  tant  d'affaires,  (thus  cautiously 
doef  he  »>/ttk  of  Mtndez^e  lust  of  power, 
4ai  mtmsKKx  into  the  a&irs  of  the  civil  go?- 
erameni),  t.  qu'il  n*eOt  pas  fait  tant  valoir 
SOD  autorite,  t  u  se  conduisant  ea  Abyssinie, 
comme  dans  i  n  pays  d'Inquisition.  11  re- 
*«o!la  tOQt  la  bionde,  et  rendit  les  Catho* 
liqaat,  et  ea  pan  culier  les  Jesnites,  siodieuz, 
qi!0  la  haine  qo'on  a  con^Ae  centre  eux  dure 
eoj«n  ^ujoordhu*. — ["The  third  Book  of 
IdL  Croze* M  Hisi<\iy,  which  relates  to  the 
uiogTBss  and  ruin  of  this  mission,  is  trans- 
fcted  by  Mr,  Lockman  into  English,  and  in- 
serted m  TIU  TViflw.  f  of  the  JetuiU,  vol.  L, 
p.  30B,  dec.,  at  ako  la  Pomefe  Voyage, 
mentioned  in  the  fonowing  note.**— ifocr] 

(71) Theeepiojecta ttre  mentioned  by  I7r- 
te»  Ctrry,  Ec&t  pvteent  de  FEglise  Eo- 
maine,  p.  317,  dee.  b'enryle  Grand,  Sup- 
plement tc  Lo&o'f.Itiiierar.  JEthknicnm,  torn. 
L,  p.  181,  dee. ;  torn,  ii.,  p-  108,  dee.  [*<  Fa- 
Uier  LobOy  who  tesided^mne  years  in  Ethi- 
opia, has  given  an  eiennt  and  lirely,  though 
aifflple  ai2i  wMxinct  deacnption  of  Uiat  Test 
empire,  in  hie  Itiserarimn  ^thiopieum. 
This  Itinerary  waa  tranalaied  into  French 
bf  M,U  Grande  and  eniiched  by  him  with 
aereral  curious  anecdotes  and  dissertations. 
Hence  Df.  Moeham  aometimee  ouotea  the 
Bhurarium  under  tbe  title  v  Voyage 
d^AbvtsinU,  refenw  to£e  (TrsfuT*- French 
irandation  of  it.**—  Mod*]    i  niah  t\^^  read- 


er to  compare  the  statements  made  fiom 
documents  which  are  above  all  suspicion,  by 
this  papist  [Le  Grand}  who  was  not  on- 
friendly  to  the  Jesuits,  with  the  Voyage  of 
that  French  physician,  Charles  James  Poi^ 
est,  who  travelled  into  Ethiopia  in  the  year 
1698,  in  company  with  the  Jesuit  Brevedeni 
who  died  on  th^  way ;  which  Voyage  was 
published  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  fourth  vol- 
ume of  the  Lettres  curieuses  et  ^ifiantes  des ; 
Missions  ^trangeres,  Paris,  1713,  8vo,  [in 
the  ed.  Lyons,  1819,  tom.  ii.,  p.  238,  dec. 
—TV.]  The  discerning  reader  may  thus 
learn,  how  much  reliapce  is  to  be  put  on  the 
statements  which  the  Jesuits  ^ive  us,  of  the 
friendly  disposition  of  the  Asiatic  and  Afri- 
can Christians  towards  the  see  of  Rome. 
After  ingenuously  and  candidly  making  this 
comparison,  he  will  perhaps  declare,  that 
Grecian  and  even  Punic  faith,  is  more  to  be 
trusted  than  that  of  the  Jesuits. 

(72)  The  biographers  of  Clement  XT.  and 
especially  LdJUau  and  Rebouletf  amuse  ua 
with  fables,  (invented  perhaps  by  the  Jesuits 
and  their  friends),  when  they  tell  us  of  the 
Abyssinian  emperor*s  embracing  tbe  Romish 
religion  iu>the  year  1712 ;  or  of  his  petition- 
ing the  Roman  pontiff  in  1703  to  send  him 
teachers,  to  instruct  him  and  his  people. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  fully  ascertained  Uiat 
but  a  few  years  ago,  the  Abyssiniana  most 
rigorously  denied  not  only  to  all  Europeans 
but  also  to  the  Turks,  all  access  to  their 
country ;  nay,  they  would  not  allow  Egyptian 
Monophysites  who  entered  Ethiopia,  to  re> 
turn  anin.  This  is  (confirmed  by  the  best 
possible  testimony  in  such  a  case,  that  « 
Benedict  MaUlett  who  long  filled  the  office 
of  French  consul  in  Egypt,  and^yas  appoint- 
ed by  Louis  XIV.  ambassador  to  the  en^ 
peror  of  Abyssinia ;  in  his  Description  de 
TEgypte,  pt.  i.,  p.  325,  Paris,  1735, 4to.  Tp 
hiia  we  add  Henry  le  Grande  who  in  his  Addi- 
tions-to  Jeroou  Lobo's  Itinerarium,  pt.  L,  p. 
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§  18.  We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  external  prosperity  ot  adversity 
of  the  Romish  church,  and  of  the  zeal  of  the  pontiifs  to  extend  the  limits 
of  their  empire  :  we  now  proceed  to  examine  its  internal  state.  The  an- 
cient form  o/  government  was  in  no  respects  changed ;  yet  the  officers  of 
the  church  were  in  most  countries,  gradually  abridged  of  no  small  part  of 
their  ancient  power  by  the  civil  authorities.  '  For  that  happy  age  was  er 
erywherc  gone  by,  when  the  clergy  might  excite  public  commotions,  engage 
in  civil  affairs  at  their  pleasure,  terrify  with  their  sacred  denunciations,  and 
impose  contributions  and  other  burdens  upon  the  citizens.  The  supreme 
pontiff  himself,  though  saluted  with  the  same  appellations  and  titles  as  for- 
merly, often  experienced  with  vast  regret,  that  names  had  lost  much  of 
their  ancient  power  and  import,  and  were  still  losing  more  and  more. 
The  principle  formerly  held  only  by  the  French,  that  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  was  wholly  and  exclusively  confined  to  sacred  and  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  and  by  no  means  extended  to  secular  things,  to  the  property, 
the  persons,  and  the  business  of  the  citizens,  had  now  become  wellnigh 
the  universal  opinion  of  all  kings  and  princes.  The  schools  indeed  in 
most  parts  of  the  Romish  world,  with  the  public  writers,  extolled  the  maj- 
esty of  the  pontiff  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability ;  and  the  Jesuits,  who 
wished  to  be  thought  among  the  first  defenders  of  the  Romish  see  and  pow- 
er, did  the  same ;  and  even  the  courts  of  princes  sometimes  used  magnifi- 
cent language,  respecting  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  head  and  father 
of  the  church.  But  the  misfortune  was,  that  in  this  as  in  other  cases, 
men's  actions  did  not  accord  wit'h  their  language ;  and  the  sovereign  prin- 
ces, when  any  question  or  controversy  arose  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
measured  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  pontiff  not  ad  formerly  by  the 
decisions  of  the  schools,  but  by  their  own  convenience  and  interests. 

§  19.  This  the  sovereign  pontiffs  experienced  to  their  great  detriment, 
as  often  as  they  ventured  in  this  age  to  resume  their  former  pretensions, 
and  to  encroach  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  sovereign  states.  In  the  year 
1606,  Paul  V.  a  haughty  pontiff,  laid  the  Venetians  under  an  interdict ; 
because  they  presumed  to  punish  certain  priests  who  had  committed  crimes, 
and  forbid  the  erection  of  any  more  sacred  edifices  in  their  territories 
without  the  consent  of  the  senate,  and  prohibited  all  farther  transfers  of 
estates  to  the  clergy  without  permission  from  the  government.  But  the 
senate  of  Venice  most  firmly  and  vigorously  resisted  this  wrong.  For  in 
the  first  place,  they  would  not  allow  the  priests  to  intermit  the  sacred  ser- 
vices, as  the  pontiff  coitimanded;  and  the  Jesuits  and  Capuchins,  who 
chose  to  obey  the  pontiff  rather  than  the  senate,  were  banished  the  coun- 
try. In  the  next  place,  they  ordered  Paul  Sarpiy  a  theologian  of  the  re- 
public who  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Servitors  and  a  man  of  very  great 
genius,  and  other  persons  deeply  learned  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  to 
emonstrate  the  justice  of  their  cause  in  several  trea,tises,  and  to  inquire 
with  great  freedom  into  the  true  limits  of  the  papal  power  :  and  their  at- 
tacks were  so  powerful,  that  Casar  Barofdus  and  the  other  writers  to 

S88,  (published  in  1738)i  after  faithfully  de-  state  of  tilings  in  Ethiopia :  Tontes  ces  en- 
tailing all  the  projects  of  the  French  and  the  terprises  paroitront  chimeriques  k  ceaz  qm 
popes  in  our  age  for  introducing  Romish  connoitront  TAbissinie  et  les  Abissins.  Per- 
priests  into  Abyssinia,  subjoins,  that  all  such  haps  the  mission  which  is  now  fitting  oat  at 
•xojects  must  necessarily  appear  vain  and  Rome  to  the  Abyssinians,  will  add  new  oon- 
chimerical  to  persons  acquainted  with  the  finnition  to  this  opinion. 
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whom  the  Roman  pontiff  trusted  the  defence  of  his  cause,  could  with  difl 
ficulty  stand  up  agains^  them.  When  at  length  Paul  V.  prepared  for  war 
against  the  Venetians,  Henry  IV.  king  of  France,  interposed  and  brought 
about  a  peace,  but  on  terms  that  were  not  very  honourable  to  the  ponti6r.(73) 
For  the  Venetians  could  not  be  induced  to  rescind  entirely  those  decrees 
which  had  given  ofience  ^  the  Romish  bishop,  nor  to  allow  the  banished 
Jesuits  to  return  to  their  country.(74)  ^e  senate  of  Venice,  at  that  time, 
contemplated  a  secession  from  the  Romish  church ;  and  the  English  and 
Dutch  ambassadors  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  such  a  step.  But 
many  causes  of  great  weight,  prevented  the  measure :  nor  did  the  saga- 
cious and  circum^pect  Sarpi  himself,  though  he  was  no  friend  to  the  Ko-^ 
mish  court,  appear  to  approve  the  thing.(75) 

§  20.  If  the  Portuguese  had  possessed  as  much  wisdom  and  courage  as 
the  Venetians,  equally  unsuccessful  would  have  been  the  contest  which 


(73)  Besides  Tkuamu  {de  Thou),  and 
other  historians,  see  Gabr.  DanieCs  Histoire 
de  France,  tome  x.,  p.  358,  dec.,  of  the  re- 
cent edit.  Jo,  Hen.  Heidegger's  Historia 
Papatus,  period  Yii.,  ^  cczz.,  p.  322,  dtc. — 
Jo.  Woifg.  J(Eger*s  Historia  Eccles.,  saecul. 
xvii.,  decenn.  i.,  p.  108.  But  especially  the 
writings  of  the  celebrated  Paul  Sarpi  and  of 
the  other  Venetian  theologians,  deserve  a 
Careful  perusal.  For  being  written  with  no 
lees  solidity  than  erudition  and  elegance, 
these  works  contributed  most  to  open  the 
eyes  of  kings  and  magistrates,  and  to  lead 
them  no  longer  to  yield  implicit  obedience 
to  the  will  of  the  pontiffs,  as  had  formerly 
been  done.  Pre-eminent  among  these  wn- 
tings«  is  the  Istoria  delle  cose  passate  entre 
Paul  v.  et  la  Republ.  di  Venetia  ;  composed 
by  Paul  Sarpif  who  ia  usually  called  Fra 
raolo^  i.  e..  Brother  Paul;  printed  Miran- 
dol.,  1624,  4to ;  and  the  Historia  Interdic- 
ti  Veneti,  by  the  same  author,  which  was 
printed  at  Cambridge,  1626, 4to,  by  WUliam 
Bedell,  at  that  time  chaplain  to  the  English 
embassy  at  Venice,  and  afterwards  a  bishop 
in  Ireland  Paul  V.  therefore,  who.se  rash- 
ness and  imprudence  led  the  Venetians  to 
publish  these  books,  was  himself  the  cause 
of  those  very  great  perplexities  which  the 
Romish  see  afterwards  oflen  experienced. 

(74)  The  Venetians  indeed,  a  long  time 
afterwards,  in  the  year  1667,  when  Alezan' 
der  VII.  governed  the  Romish  church,  being 
wearied  with  the  importunities  of  severu 
princes  and  especially  of  LouiM  XIV.  king 
of  France,  suffered  the  Jesuits  to  return  %o 
their  territories.  Yet  quite  down  to  our 
age,  no  where  is  this  very  powerful  society 
under  more  restraint  than  aihong  the  Vene- 
tians ;  to  its  own  loss,  it  finds  the  old  grydge 
remainiuff  deep  fixed  in  the  public  mind. 
See  the  Voyage  Historiqoe  on  Italie,  AUe- 
magne.  Suisse ;  Amsteitl.,  1736,  8vo,  vol. 
t.,  p.  291.    To  this  day,  the  pontifical  n- 

VoL.  III.— Q  q 


scripts  and  huUe  have  just  so  much  power 
among  the  Venetians,  as  the  interests  of  the 
republic  and  the  judgment  of  the  senate  will 
allow  them  to  have.  I  adduce  as  a  most 
credible  witness  cardinal  Henry  Noris,  who 
(in  the  Episiles  of  famous  Venetians  to  Ant, 
Magliabecki,  vol.  i.,  p.  67)  thus  wrote,  in 
the  yesr  1676 :  Poche  Bnllepasseyano  quelle 
acqucTerso  le  parte  del  Adriatico,  per  le  mas- 
sime  lasciate  nel  Testamento  di  Fra  Paolo. 
That  is :  Few  bulls  of  the  pontiffs  pass  the^ 
waters  of  the  Po  and  reach  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic :  they  are  prohibited  by  the  maxims 
which  Brother  Paul  laid  down  in  his  last 
Testament. 

(75)  This  project  of  the  Venetians  is  ex- 
pressly treated  of,  by  Gilbert  Burnet  in  his 
Life  of  William  Bedell,  p.  18,  ^c,  of  the 
French  edit.,  and  by  Peter  Francie  le  CoU' 
rayer.  Defense  de  la  nouvelle  Traduction 
de  r Histoire  du  Concile  de  Trente,  p.  85, 
dtc,  Arosterd.,  1742,  8vo,  who  shows  veiy 
clearly,  that  Sarpi  departed  indeed  in  manr 
respects  from  the  opinions  of  the  Romisa 
church,  yet  that  he  did  not  approve  of  aU 
the  doctrines  of  the  Protestants ;  nor  would 
be  recommend  to  the  Venetians,  to  separata 
from  the  Romish  church.  [From  the  ac- 
count of  the  agent  for  a  union  Jo.'Bept, 
Ltnke,  to  the  elector  Palatine,  which  the 
keeper  of  the  records  Gattler,  has  siven  in 
an  appendix  to  the  Hist,  of  the  duchy  of 
Wiirtembexg,  vol.  vi.,  No.  10,  p.  57,  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  the  year  1609  a  Protestant 
congregation  of  more  than  1000  peisona, 
among  whom  were  about  300  gentry  of  the 
principal  families,  then  actually  existed  at 
Venice ;  which  Brother  Paul  Sarpi  and  hi* 
friend  Fulgenzo  had  collected,  and  which 
contemplated  under  favourable  ciicumsta))- 
ces  to  abandon  popery.  The  substance  of 
this  account  is  also  in  Le  BreVs  Magasiii 
zum  Gebrauch  der  Staaten-und  KirchHt 
goMh.,  Td.  ii.,  p.  S36»  dic—Sehl,} 
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Urban  VIII.  commeDced  against  them  in  1641,  and  which  continued  tiB 
the  year  1666.  The  Portuguese  having  driven  out  the  Spaniards,  made 
JoJm  duke  of  Braganza,  their  king.  Urban  and  his  successors  pertina- 
ciously refused  either  to  acknowledge  John  as  king  of  Portugal,  or  to  con- 
firm the  hishops  appointed  hy  him,  though  urged  to  it  in  a  thousand  waya 
both  by  the  Portuguese  and  the  French.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Portuguese  territories  was  for  a  long  time  without 
bishops.  The  vicar  of  Ciirist  who  above  all  things  should  have  no  fear  of 
man,  had  such  a  dread  of  Spanish  resentment,  that  rather  than  offend  the 
king  of  Spain,  he  chose  to  violate  his  most  sacred  duty  and  leave  great 
numbers  of  churches  without  pastors.  The  king  of  Portugal  was  advised 
from  various  quarters,  and  especially  by  the  French,  to  imitate  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Venetians ;  and  to  cause  his  bishops  to  be  consecrated  by  a  na- 
tional council  of  Portugal,  in  despite  of  the  pontiff:  and  he  seemed  at 
tiroes,  disposed  to  act  with  vigour.  But  the  ascendency  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  amazing  superstition  of  the  people  and  their  devotion  to  the  will 
of  the  pontifiT,  prevented  his  adopting  energetic  measures.  Thus,  it  was 
not  till  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  years,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
with  the  Spaniards,  that  Clement  IX.  confirmed  the  bishops  appointed  by 
the  king.  Yet  in  this  the  Portuguese  showed  themselves  men,  that  they 
strenuously  resisted  the  pontiff  when  he  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of 
this  contest  to  extend  his  power  in  Portugal ;  nor  would  they  sufier  the 
ancient  prerogative  of  their  kings,  to  designate  the  bishops  of  the  country, 
to  be  at  all  abridged.(76) 

§  21.  For  many  centuries  there  had  been  almost  perpetual  controversy 
between  the  French  nation  and  the  popes ;  which,  as  in  other  periods,  so 
also  in  this  century,  sometimes  came  to  an  open  rupture.  If  the  pontiffs 
ever  employed  cunning  and  perseverance  in  any  cause,  they  certainly  did 
80  throughout  this  century,  in  their  endeavours  to  subdue  the  hostility  of 
the  French  to  the  Romish  power,  and  to  destroy  or  gradually  undermine 
what  are  called  the  liberties  of  the  Gallic  church :  and  their  principal  coad- 
jutors in  this  business  were  the  Jesuits.  But  to  these  machinations,  very 
strong  opposition  was  constantly  made,  both  by  the  parliament  of  Parisy 
and  by  the  very  able  writers,  Edmund  Richer,  John  Launoy^  Peter  de  Mar* 
ea^  NaJtahs  Alexander,  Letois  EUies  du  Pin,  and  others  ;  who  had  the  coiir* 
age  to  bring  forward  the  opinions  of  their  ancestors,  some  with  more 
spirit  and  erudition,  and  others  with  less,  and  to  confirm  them  with  new 
arguments  and  authorities.  The  court  indeed,  did  not  always  reward 
these  protectors  of  their  country  according  to  their  merits ;  nay»  frequent- 
ly showed  itself  opposed  to  them,  with  a  view  ,to  please  the  angry  and 
menacing  pontiff;  yet  this  afforded  little  advantage  to  the  papal  cause. 
The  French  kings  it  seems,  would  rather  have  their  rights  silently  main- 
tained, than  publicly  defended  with  noise  and  war,  in  open  declarations  and 
disputations ;  nor  did  they  esteem  it  below  their  dignity  to  temporize  oc- 
casionally, and  to  pretend  great  reverence  for  the  mandates  and  edicts  of 
the  pontiffs,  in  oraer  moi'e  easily  to  obtam  from  them  the  objects  of  their 

(76)  See  JUich.  GeMe9,  History  of  the  defended  among  the  Fiench,  by  JUm,  BM- 

pope*a  behaviour  towarda   Portug^,  from  aU,  whoae  LiMH  duo  pro  Eccleaiia  Loai- 

1641  to  1666 ;  which  ia  in  hia  Miacolianeoua  tania,  ad  Clerum  Gallicanam,  were  reprinted 

Tracts,  vol  ii.,  p.  73-186w    The  cauae  of  at  Helmatadt,  1700, 4to. 
ihe  Portaguoao  in  this  conteat,  waa  learnedly 
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wisbes.(77)  But  if  they  perceived  the  Romish  prelates  taking  advantage 
of  this  complaisance  to  extend  their  authority,  they  remembered  that  they 
were  kings  of  the  French,  that  is,  of  a  nation  for  a  long  time  most  impa- 
tient  of  Romish  servitude.  This  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  coateeita 
of  Lewis  XIV.  with  the  pontifi8.(78) 

sighs,  and  lamentations  over  tiie  rights  of 
the  nation  invaded  and  almost  annihilated  by 
the  ciaftinese  of  the  Jesnits.  If  th<»e  per- 
sons could  check  those  passions,  with  which 
Frenchmen  are  so  prone  to  he  agitated,  and 
would  carefully  examine  the  history  of  their 
coantry,  they  would  certainly  learn,  that  their 
liberties  are  not  extinct ;  nor  are  they  neg^ 
learning,  lament  the  augmOntation  of  the  Ro-  lected  by  their  monarchs,  but  are  only  main- 
mish  power  in  France  daring  this  century,  and    tained  with   more  caution  and   foresight. 


(77)  I**  It  was  with  a  view  to  this,  that 
Voltaire^  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  court  of  France  maintains  its  preroga^ 
lives  against  the  Roman  pontiff,  says  pleas- 
antly, that  the  king  of  France  losses  the 
pop^sjeet,  tnd  ties  up  his  hands V — Jtfoc/.] 

(78)  Many,  both  of  the  Lutherans  and 
Reformed,  vdA  they  men  of  great  merit  and 


the  ^adoal  corruption  of  toe  minds  of  both 
tiie  noblesse  and  the  clergy,  by  the  prevalence 
of  Italian  notions  respecting  the  papal  power, 
which  Ae  ancient  French  people  viewed 
with  abhorrence ;  and  from  this  they  infer, 
that  the  famous  liberties  of  the  Gallie  church 
were  much  abridged  in  this  century,  by  the 
mfloence  principally  of  the  Jesaits.  Into 
theso  views  they  are  led,  partly  by  certain 
measures  of  the  French  monarcM,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  greatly  subserving 
the  wishes  of  the  pontiffs  ;  and  partly  by  the 
numberless  declamations  of  the  Jansenists 
«nd  other  recent  French  writers,  who  lament. 


France,  I  am  aware,  is  full  of  persons  who 
basely  flatter  the  pontiflb,  and  seem  inclined 
to  become  slaves,  for  the  sake  of  gain  or  of 
honours.  But  the  numbei  of  such,  was  no 
less  formerly,  than  it  is  now ;  as  might  be 
proved  by  numberless  examples.  Nor  is  it 
common  for  states  to  be  ruled  and  governed 
by  such  characteri.  The  Jesuits  are  in  hi^ 
authority ;  and  they  sometimes  cause  tl^igt 
to  be  done,  which  cannot  but  be  grievous  to 
the  friends  of  the  ancient  Gallic  liberties ; 
things  of  this  sort  6ccurred  also  in  Uiose 
times  when  there  were  no  Jesuits :  and  on 
the  other  hand,  very  many  things  occur,  con 


that  the  ancient  glory  has  departed  from  the    tinnally,  which  are  most  adverse  to  the  wish- 


French  nation,  that  the  edicts  of  the  popes 
are  held  in  immense  veneration,  that  the 
Jesuits  have  imbued  the  minds  of  the  mon- 
archs and  of  the  leading  men  in  the  sovem- 
ment,  with  excessive  attachment  to  tbe  Ro- 
mish views,  that  vigilance  is  used  against  all 
those  who  wish  to  see  the  opinions  of  their 
ancestors  pxevail,  that  the  tribunal  of  the  /n- 
yninlibn  is  gradually  introduced,  and  other 
tUnga  of  this  sort.  But  I  am  penuaded  that 
more  reliance  is  placed  on  thMe  representa- 
tions, than  ought  to  be,  and  thst  tlie  rights 
of  the  French  people  are  still  in  the  same 
slate  as  formerly :  nor.  am  I  able  at  all 
to  discern  those  triumphs  of  the  pontiffs 
over  the  French,  which  many  excellent  men, 
with  the  French  who  are  too  indignant,  es- 
pecially the  Jansenists  and  the  AppeUants, 
think  they  can  clearly  see.  As  the  general 
policy  of  the  French  government  is  much 
more  artful  and  crafty,  in  the  present  >go ; 
so  the  machinations  of  the  ponti&  are  thwart- 
ed, by  more  silent  and  artful  methods,  than 
in  the  precedbg  more  rode  age.  The  same 
conflict  is  kept  op  as  before :  but  it  is  now 
managed  in  a  very  different  way.  And  this 
new  and  politic  course,  does  not  meet  the 
views  of  many  of  the  French ;  who  are  of  an 
ardent  temperaihent,  and  who  think  they 
ought  to  contend  in  open  manly  wAriare,  in 
the  manner  of  their  tathers.     Hence  those 


OS  of  the  Jesuits,  and  which  undoubtedly 
give  much  disquietude  to  the  pontifis.  Those 
who  contend  learnedly  for  the  opinions  of 
their  ancestors,  sometimes  scarcely  eseapo 
without  punishment:  these  who  du^te  with 
warmth,  not  unfrequently  suffer  for  it,  mA 
are  either  imprisoned,  or  sent  into  exile :  and 
the  most  moidest  writen  receive  no  reWsrd 
for  their  laboun.  True ;  it  is  so.  Tet  the 
cause  which  these  men  defend,  is  not  disap> 
proved  of,  nor  is  it  deserted ;  but  their  man- 
ner of  supporting  it  is  disliked.  For  tfas 
monarchs  and  their  friends,  in  reality,  choose 
to  have  the  machinations  of  the  ponti£b  re- 
sisted, without  noise  and  clamour,  rather 
than  by  publications  and  dispuUtioii,  which 
often  produce  parties  in  a  nation,  excite  tho 
passions  of  men,  distnb  the  pubKc  peaces 
and  exasperate  the  pontiffiisiid  alienate  them 
from  the  French  nation.  At  the  same  time^ 
the  public  teaehen  are  at  foil  liberty  to  in- 
stil into  their  pupils  the  ancieiit  principles 
of  the  nation,  and  to  explain  folly  in  tbo 
schools  those  views,  bv  which  the  Romish 
lost  of  power  has  usually  been  for  ages  r»> 
pressed.  Some  things  uke  place,  which 
are  inconsistent  with  these  principles ;  and 
restraint  is  laid  upon  those  who  think  it  wy 
hard  to  depart  from  the  customs  and  praiv 
tices  of  their  fathen ;  yet  this  is  almost  never 
done,  onless  either  necessity,  or  ihs  pfospeci . 
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§  22.  The  first  of  these  contests  occurred  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
Vil.y  and  originated  from  the  temerity  of  the  pontiff's  Corsican  guards ; 
who,  in  the  year  1662,  ventured  to  insuit  the  king's  ambassador,  the  mar« 
quis  Creqidy  and  his  lady,  at  the  instigation  as  it  is  reported,  of  Akxan* 
der*s  nephew,  llie  French  monarch  determined  to  avenge  the  insult  by 
a  war :  but  on  the  pope's  imploring  his  mercy,  he  granted  him  peace  in 
1664  at  Pisa,  on  the  following  conditions  among  others ;  that  he  should 
send  his  nephew  to  Paris,  to  ask  pardon,  and  that  he  should  brand  the  Cor- 
sican nation  with  infamy  by  a  public  edict,  and  erect  a  pillar  in  the  Far- 
ncsian  market,  on  which  this  crime  and  the  punishment  of  it  should  be  in- 
scribed for  future  generations.  But  this  contest  of  the  king,  was  not  so 
much  with  the  pontiff  as  head  of  the  church,  as  with  Alexander  considered 
as  a  prince  and  a  temporal  sovereign. (79)  With  the  pontiff  in  his  proper 
character,  the  monarch  had  controversy  in  1678  and  the  following  years 
when  Innocent  XI.  filled  the  Romish  see.  The  subject  of  this  controversy 
was,  the  right  which  the  French  call  RSgale ;  according  to  which,  when  a 
bishop  dies,  the  king  is  allowed  to  collect  and  enjoy  the  revenues  of  the 
sec,  and  in  some  respects  to  act  in  the  place  of  bishop,  until  the  see  is  fill- 
ed by  the  accession  of  a  new  prelate.  Lewie  wished  to  subject  all  the  sees 
in  his  kingdom  to  this  right :  but  Innocent  would  not  permit  it,  determining 
t^at  the  kind's  power  in  this  particular  should  extend  to  no  more  sees  than 
formerly.  This  contest  was  carried  on  with  great  passion  on  both  sides. 
To  the  many  admonitions  and  epistles  of  the  pontifi)  the  king  opposed  se- 
vere laws  and  mandates :  and  when  the  pope  refused  his  approbation  to 
the  bishops  appointed  by  the  king,  the  latter  by  his  regal  authority,  caused 
them  tO'  be  inducted  into  office ;  thus  showing  publicly,  that  the  Gallic 
church  could  get  along  without  a  pope.  On  the  other  hand,  the  high-spir- 
ited  and  persevering  pontiff  denounced  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  against 
the  king ;  and  omitted  nothing  which  might  show,  that  the  ancient  power 
of  thq  pontiffs  was  not  yet  extinct.  (80)    The  king,  offended  by  this  reso- 

of  8ome  great  advantage,  wairants  it.     Be-  thus  far,  lest  tboso  who  read  the  bitter  corn- 
sides,  the  public  anthorities  take  good  care,  plaints  and  declamations  of  the  Jansenists  and 
that  the  pontiffs  shall  derive  no  great  benefit  Appellants^  should  put  entire  confidence  in 
from  sudh  condescensions  to  them.    That  them ;  which  many  ProtettanU  h8%'e  done, 
this  was  the  fact  in  the  affair  of  the  Bull  and  particularly  those  who  are  not  well  ac- 
Vnigtrntui^  in  which  many  things  occurred  quainted  with  the  world, 
aot  agreeing  with  the  ancient  customs  and  (79)  See  Jo.  Wolfg.  Jager^g  Historia  Ec- 
'Opinions  of  the  French,  wiU  be  readily  seen,  cles.,  saecul.  xvii.,  decenn.  Tii.,  lib  ii.,  cap. 
:by  those  who  will  examine  carefully  the  ii.,p.  IBO,  6lc.     Voltaire* t  Steele  de  Louis 
whale  transaction,  and  compare  the  public  XIV.,  tom.  i.,  p.  131,  &c.    The  French  also 
.  deoiaions  with  the  actual  state  of  the  coun-  published  some  tracu,  in  which  the  history 
<  try.    it  was  judged  best,  frequently  to  admit  of  this  contest  was  related.    Memoirs  de  Im 
a  lets  «vil,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater.     In  Reine  Christine,  tom.  ii.,  p.  7S,  6lc.     [Jo. 
short,  the  kings  of  France  are  wont  to  treat  Gijfard'f  History  of  France,  vol.  iv.,  p.  879. 
the  sovereign  pontiff  as  the  ancient  heroes  — Tt.'\ 

who  descended  into  the  infernal  regions,  (80)  See  Jo.  Henr.  Heidegger's  Historia 

treated  the  dog  Cerberus  that  guarded  the  Papatus«  period  vii.,  ^  cccxli.,  &c.,  p.  555. 

gate  of  that  dark  world,  (no  offence  is  intend-  Voltaire,  Sidcle  de  Louis  XI V.,  tom.  ii.,  p. 

ed  by  this  comparison),  sometimes  throwing  210,  and  numerous  others,  who  either  pro- 

him  a  cake,  when  he  growled,  and  sometimes  fessedly  or  incidentally,  treat  of  the  right  of 

awing  him  with  their  brandished  swords,  as  Rigaley  and  of  the  disputes  that  grew  out  of 

occasion  and  circumstances  demanded  ;  and  it.     Henry  Noris  discusses  very  copiously 

.  both  for  the  same  object,  namely,  that  they  the  history  of  the  origin  and  progrcsa  of  thm 

i  might  freely  march  on  in  their  chosen  way.  right,  in  his  Istoria  delie  investiture  Eccle- 

•*Theae  remaiks  I  thought  proper  to  extend  siastique,  p.  547,  &c.,  in  his  0pp.,  voL  ▼. 
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lute  behaviour,  in  the  year  1682,  assembled  at  Paris  that  famous  conveiu 
lion  of  his  bishops,  in  which  the  ancient  opinions  of  the  French  respecting 
the  power  of  the  pontiff,  as  being  exclusively  spiritual,  and  inferior  to  that 
of  councils,  were  stated  in  four  propositions,  unanimously  adopted,  con- 
firmed, and  set  forth  as  the  perpetual  rule  for  all  the  clergy  as  well  as  for 
the  schoplsjfBl)  But  Irmoceni  received  this  blow  also  with  manly  cour- 
age. (82)     This  violent  contest  was  soon  after  followed  by  another.     In 

[See  also  Gilbert  Bumct^  in  his  History  of 
tbe  rights  of  Princes  in  the  disposing  of  Ec- 
clesiastical Benefices  and  Charch  lands,  re- 
lating chiefly  to  the  pretensions  of  the  crown 
of  France  to  the  Kigale,  and  the  late  con- 
tests with  the  coon  of  Rome ;  Lond.,  1682, 
8vo.--Tr.] 

(81 )  [This  convention  was  composed  of  8 
archbbhops,  26  bishops,  and  38  other  cler- 
gymen ;  who  all  set  their  names  to  the  four 
following  propositions : 

I.  That,  God  has  given  to  St.  Peter,  and 
to  his  successors,  the  vicars  of  Christ,  and 
to  the  church  itself,  power  in  spiritual  things, 
and  things  pcrtoining  to  salvation ;  but  not 
power  in  civil  and  temporal  things.:  Our  Lord 
naving  said.  My  kingdom  it  not  of  this 
world;  and  again.  Render  unto  Casar  the 
thmgt  that  are  Ca»ar^9y  and  unto  God  the 
thingt  that  are  God's.  And  therefore,  that 
injunction  of  the  apostle  stands  firm  :  Let 
every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  pmoers. 
There  is  no  power,  hut  is  from  God ;  and 
the  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God. 
Therefore,  in  temporal  things,  kings  and 
princes  are  subject  co  no  ecclesiastical  power 
of  God's  appointment ;  neither  can  they  ei- 
ther directly  or  indirectly,  be  deposed  by  au- 
thority of  the  keys  of  tbe  church ;  nor  can 
their  subjects  be  exempted  from  fidelity  and 
obedience,  nor  be  absolved  from  their  oath 
of  allegiance.  And  this  principle,  which  is 
necessary  to  the  public  tranquillity,  and  no 
less  useful  to  the  church  than  to  the  state, 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  held  fast,  as  being 
consonant  to  the  word  of  God,  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  fathers,  and  to  the  example  of 
the  saints. 

TI.  That,  plenary  power  in  spiritual  things 
80  exists  in  the  apostolic  see,  and  in  the  suc- 
cessors of  Peter,  the  vicars  of  Christ,  that 
at  the  ssme  time,  tbe  decrees  of  the  holy 
ecumenical  council  of  Constance,  approved 
by  the  apostolic  see,  and  confirmed  oy  the 
practice  of  the  Roman  pontiff's  and  of  the 
whole  church,  and  observed  by  the  Gallican 
church  with  perpetual  veneration,  respecting 
the  authority  of  general  cooncils,  as  contain- 
ed in  the  fourth  and  fifth  sessions,  must  also 
be  valid,  and  remain  immoveable.  Nor  does 
the  Gallican  church  approve  of  those,  who 
infringe  upon  the  force  of  these  decrees,  as 
if  they  were  of  dubious  authority,  or  not 


fully  approved,  or  who  pervert  the  words  of 
the  council,  by  referring  them  solely  to  a  lima 
of  schism. 

III.  Hence,  the  exercise  of  the  apostolic 
power  is  to  be  tempered  by  the  canons, 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  dictated,  and  which 
the  reverence  of  the  whole  workl  has  conse- 

.  crated.  The  ruler,  customs,  and  regulations 
received  by  the  Gallic  realm  and  church,  are 
also  valid,  and  the  terms  of  the  (athers  re- 
main immoveable  :  and  it  coneems  the  maj- 
esty of  the  apostolic  see,  that  statutes  and 
usages  confirmed  by  the  consent  of  so  great 
a  see  and  of  such  churches,  should  retain, 
their  appropriate  validity. 

IV.  In  questions  offaith,  likewise,  the  su- 
preme pontiff'  h)is  a  principal  part,  ahd  hitf 
decrees  have  reference  to  all  and  singular 
churches ;  yet  his  judgm^t  is  not  incapable 
of  correction,  unless  it  have  the  assent  of 
the  church. 

These  propositions,  approved  by  Lewis 
XIV.,  and  roistered  by  the  parliament  of 
Paris  on  the  23d  of  Mareh.  1682,  were  or- 
dered to  be  publicly  read  and  expounded  in 
the  sehools  from  year  to  year,  and  to  be  sub- 
scribed to  by  all  clergymen  and  professors  in 
the  universities.  See  Jae.  Bcnig.  Bossuefs 
Dcfensio  Declarationis  Clcri  GoUicani ;  th^ 
documents  at  the  beginning  of  vol.  i.— ^Tr.] 

(82)  These  four  propositions,  which  were 
extremely  adverse  to  his  wishes,  the  pontiff 
caused  to  be  opposed  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately. Tbe  most  distinguished  person  that 
defended  the  cause  of  the  pontifir,was  cardinal 
Celestine  Sfondrati ;  who,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Eugene  Lombard,  pubHshed :  Re- 
gale sacerdotium  Romano  Pontifici  assertum 
et  quatnor  propositionibus  explicatum,  1684, 
4to.  The  form  of  the  types  shows,  that  the 
book  was  printed  in  Switzerland.  Next  to 
him,  in  the  multitude  of  Italians,  Spaniards, 
and  Germans,  who  supported  the  tottering 
majesty  of  the  pontiff*  against  the  French, 
Nicholas  du  Bois,  a  doctor  of  Louvain,  stood 
conspicuous.  Ho  published  s6me  books  on 
the  subject,  which  are  mentioned  by  Bos^ 
suet.  But  all  these  were  confuted  hy  tlw 
very  eloquent  bishop  of  Meauz,  Jae.  Benign, 
Bossuei,  in  a  learned  work  composed  bjr  . 
order  of  the  king,  but  which  was  not  publish- 
ed, till  long  after  his  death,  entitled  :  D^ 
fensio  declarationis  celeberrims,  quam  d^- 
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the  year  1687,  Innocent  deprived  the  ambassadors  resident  at  Rome,  and 
among  others  the  French  ambassador  Lavardin,  of  the  right  of  asylum ; 
because  it  oflen  rendered  criminals  secure  of  impunity.  The  king  em- 
ployed all  the  means  his  angry  feelings  could  suggest,  to  induce  the  pontiflT 
to  restore  the  right  he  had  taken  away :  but  the  latter  met  the  king  with 
an  open  front,  and  could  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  put  on^ven  the 
semblance  of  yielding.(83)  This  long  conflict,  which  was  injurious  to 
both  the  parties,  was  at  length  closed  by  the  death  of  InnocenL  The  sub- 
sequent  pontifis  were  more  pliable,  and  therefore  more  ready  to  remove  the 
principal  causes  of  contention  :  yet  they  were  not  so  careless,  as  to  forget 
the  dignity  of  the  Romish  see.  The  right  of  asylum  was  abrogated,  with 
the  consent  of  the  king :  the  controversy  respecting  the  right  of  BegaUf 
waa  adjusted  by  a  compromise.(84)  The  four  celebrated  propositions  re- 
specting  the  power  of  the  pontiff,  without  objection  from  the  king,  were 
ilded  over  by  some  bishops,  in  private  letters  to  the  pope ;  but  they  were 
no  means  given  up.  To  the  present  day,  they  maintain  their  place 
among  the  laws  of  the  realm. 

§  23,  That  the  faults,  which  had  long  characterized  the  bishops  and 
some  of  the  inferior  clergy  in  the  Romish  church,  were  rather  increased 
than  diminished,  no  good  man  even  of  that  community  will  deny.  The 
bishops  every  where  owed  their  elevation,  rarely  to  their  piety  and  merit, 
generally  to  personal  friendships,  to  services  rendered  to  individuals,  to  si- 
mony,  to  affinities  and  relationships,  and  often  even  to  their  vices.  And 
the  greater  part  of  them  lived,  as  if  they  had  been  hired  with  their  great 
salaries,  expressly,  to  exhibit  before  the  people  examples  of  those  very  vices 
which  the  Uhristian  religion  condemns. (85)  If  there  were  some  (as  there 
doubtless  were)  who  endeavoured  to  benefit  their  flocks,  and  who  set  them- 
selves  against  both  ignorance  and  wickedness,  they  were  either  put  down 
by  the  enmity  and  hatred  of  the  others,  or  at  least  fell  under  neglect,  and 
were  hindered  from  eflecting  any  thing  great  and  laudable.  And  nearly 
the  same  things  were  experienced  by  those  clergymen  of  inferior  rank,  who 
exerted  all  their  powers  in  behalf  of  truth  and  piety.  These  however,  if 
compared  with  those  whom  voluptuousness,  ambition,  and  lust  for  wealth 
drove  headlong,  were  exceedingly  few.  Some  indeed  of  the  pontifl*s  of  this 
century  should  not  be  defrauded  of  their  just  praise,  for  attempting  to  cor- 
rect the  morals  of  the  clergy  by  wholesome  laws,  and  to  bring  them  to  ex- 
hibit at  least  common  decency  in  their  lives.  Yet  it  is  strange  that  these 
sagacious  men  should  not  see,  that  the  very  constitution  of  the  Romish 
church  and  its  whole  interior  structure,  were  insuperable  obstacles  to  all 
sach  good  designs ;  and  that  a  pontiflT,  even  if  he  were  inspired,  unless  he 
also  possessed  more  than  human  power  and  could  be  present  in  many 

pOtesUte  Ecclesiastica  sanxit  Clerus  Galli-'  248,  &c.    For  Christina  engaged  in  this 

canus,   xix.  Martii,   1683,  Luxemburci,  2  contest,  and  took  sides  with  the  king  of 

vols.,  1730,  4 to..    For  the  king  forbid  the  France. 

publication  of  the  Defence,  because,  aftpjr  (84)  See  Claude  Fleurv^  Institutio  Jnrit 

the  death  of  Innocent,  there  seemed  to  be  a  Eccles.  Gallici,  p.  454,  &c ,  of  the  Latin 

great  prospect  of  pe^ce  \  which  in  fact  soon  translation, 

followed.  (85)  See  a  multitude  of  proofs,  collected 

<83)  See  Jager,  loc.  cit.,  decenn.  ix.,  p.  from  the  most  celebrated  doctors  of  the  Ko« 

19,  &c.     The  Legatio  Lavardini,  which  was  mish  church,  in  the  Memotrcs  de  Portro>al» 

publiahed,  1688, 12mo.    But  especially.  Me-  tome  ii.,  p.  308. 
moires  de  la  Keine  Christine,  tome  ii.,  p. 
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places  at  tbe  same  time,  could  never  reduce  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
peo|)le  to  good  order. 

(  34.  The  monks,  though  in  many  places  more  decent  and  circumspect 
b  their  lives  than  formerly,  yet  for  the  most  part  were  extremely  negli- 

Knt  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  founders  of  their  orders.  In  the 
ginning^f  the  century,  as  learned  and  good  monks  themselves  admit, 
the  state  of  aH  the  monasteries  was  still  lamentable.  But  as  the  centuiy 
advanced,  some  wise  men,  first  among  the  Benedictines  in  France  and  then 
also  in  other  countries,  endeavoured  to  reform  certain  monasteries ;  that 
is,  to  bring  them  back  in  some  degree  to  the  rules  and  laws  of  their  or- 
der.(86)  Their  example  was  afterwards  followed  by  other  religious 
houses  of  the  Cluniacensians,  Cistercians,  Regular  Canons,  Dominicans,  and 
Franciscans.(87)  At  this  time  therefore,  the  monks  of  the  Romish  church 
became  divided  into  two  classes ;  namely,  the  Rtformedy  who  abandoning 
their  licentious  and  profligate  manners,  lived  more  decently  and  more  con- 
formably  to  the  rules  of  tlteir  order ;  and  the  ?7nrc/br»ie<i,  who  disregarded 
the  precepts  of  their  founders,  and  chose  to  live  as  they  found  it  convenient 
and  pleasant,  rather  than  austerely  and  according  to  the  laws  by  which  they 
were  bound.  But  the  number  of  the  Unreformed,  fer  exceeds  that  of  the 
Reformed :  and  moreover  most  of  the  Reformed  not  only  depart  widely 
from  the  mode  of  hving  prescribed  by  their  rule,  but  are  aLw  in  one  place 
and  another  gradually  relapsing  into  their  former  negligence. 

§  25.  Among  the  Reformed  monastic  associations,  certain  CongregaUont 
of  Benedictines  surpass  the  others,  partly  in  the  beauty  and  excellence  of 
their  regulations,  and  partly  in  the  constancy  with  which  they  observe  their 
rules.  The  most  famous  of  these  is,  the  French  Congregation  of  SU 
Jlfaur  ;(88)  which  was  formed  under  the  authority  of  Gregory  XV.  in  1621, 


(86)  Le  Bcatff  Memoires  tar  THitt. 
d^Auxerre,  tome  u.,p.  513,  &c.,  where  there 
is  a  list  of  the  firet  Reforvu  of  this  ceatary. 
Voyage  littentiie  de  deux  Benedictins,  pt 
IL,  p.  97,  &e. 

(87)  There  is  sd  sccoont  of  all  the  con- 
Tents  both  BeDcdictines  and  othen,  which 
submitted  to  a  Reform  of  any  kind,  in  Hipf. 
HelyoCt  Histoire  des  Ordres,  tome  t.,  vi., 
▼ii.,  dec.  To  whose  account  however,  nu- 
merous additions  might  be  made.  Of  the 
Refcmui  congregation  of  Clugni,  which 
commenced  in  the  year  1621,  the  Benedict- 
ines have  treated  expressly  in  their  Gallia 
Christiana,  torn,  vii.,  p.  644,  dec.  They 
also  treat  of  the  Reformed  Canons  Regular 
of  St.  Augustine,  in  tom.  vii.,  p.  778,  787, 
790.  For  an  accoant  of  the  Reformed  Cis- 
tercians in  France  and  Germany,  see  Jo. 
Mabillan^  Annal.  Benedictin,  torn,  vi.,  p. 
131,  dec.  Voyage  littereire  de  deux  Bene- 
dictins, tome  i.,  p.  7,  8.  tome  ii ,  p.  133, 
839,  369,  603.  The  Reformed  Cistercians 
with  great  zeal  attempted  a  reformation  of 
their  whole  sect  in  this  century ;  but  in  vain. 
See  Meaupou,  Vie  de  rAbb($  do  la  Trappe, 
tome  i.,  p.  193,  dec.  I  omit  other  notices, 
M  requiring  too  much  room. — [I  find  no 
■ore  suitable  place,  to  notice  some  aUUshed 


orders  in  this  century.  Clement  XIV.  in 
his  bull  for  suppressing  the  order  of  Jesuits, 
mentions  the  Congregation  of  the  Reformed 
(Conventual  Brethren,  which  Sixhu  V.  ap- 
proved, but  which  Urban  VIII.  abolished, 
by  his  bull  of  Feb.  6,  1636,  because  the 
a^ove^named  brethren  did  not  yield  spiritual 
fruits  to  the  church  of  God ;  nay^  very  many 
disagreements  had  arisen  behceen  those  Rs 
formed  conventual  Brethren^  and  ike  UnrO" 
formtd  convsniual  Brethren :  and  he  allowed 
them  to  go  over  to  the  Capuchin  bretlur^n  of 
St.  Francis,  or  to  the  Observant  Franciscans. 
According  to  the  same  bull,  the  order  of 
Regulara  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Barnabas 
ad  nemns,  was  suppressed  by  the  same  pon- 
tiff. And  in  the  year  1668,  Clement  IX. 
abolished  tbe  three  regular  orden  of  Canons 
Re^ar  of  St.  Gregory  in  Alga,  of  Hieron- 
vmists  de  Fesulis,  and  of  Jesuates,  estaU 
lished  by  St.  Jo.  Columbanus ;  because  they 
were  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  church,  and  had 
loaned  their  revenues  to  the  Venetian  repub- 
lic, to  be  applied  to  loar  asrainsi  the  Turko. 
— &iU.] 

(88)  See  the  Gallia  Christiana ;  not  the 
old  work  of  this  name,  but  the  new  and  el* 
gant  production  of  the  Benedictines  of  this 
same  Congregation  of  St.  Maur;  vol.  vii. 
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and  endowed  with  various  privileges  and  righU  by  Urban  VI^.  in  163T. 
This  association  does  not  indeed  consist  of  genuine  followers  of  SL  Bene^ 
dic^  nor  is  it  free  from  every  thing  censurable ;  yet  it  has  many  excellen- 
ces which  raise  it  above  all  others.  Of  these  excellences  the  first  and 
the  most  useful  is,  that  it  devotes  a  certain  number  of  persons  of  superior 
genius  to  the  cultivation  of  learning,  both  sacred  and  civil,  and  particularly 
to  the  study  of  history  and  antiquities ;  and  that  it  furnishes  them  abundanU 
ly  with  all  the  helps  they  need,  to  prosecute  their  business  with  advan. 
tage.(89)     Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  learning,  need 

p.  474,  &c.     Hijfp.  Helyofs  Histoire  det  ton*  who  for  Tarioas  reasons  dislike  this  so* 

Ordres,  tome  vi.,  cap.  zxxvii ,  p.  256.     The  ciety.    First,  some  of  tbo  bishops  are  un* 

bull  of  Gregory  XV.  approving  the  society  friendly  to  these  learned  Benedictines.     For 

of  St.  Maur,  is  severely  criticised  in  all  its  after  these  monks  had  thrown  great  light 

parts,  by  Jo.  Launoi,  that  scourge  of  tbe  upon  ancient  history  and  upon  diplomatic^ 


monks  e?en  the  best  of  them^  in  bis  Eiamen 
privilegii  S.  Germani;  0pp.,  torn,  iii.,  pt.  L, 
p.  303.  He  also  treats  of.  the  dissensions 
and  commotions  in  this  order,  soon  after  its 
institution,  (thobgh  with  considerable  preju- 
dice«  as  is  usual  for  him  whon  speaking  of 
monks),  in  his  Assertio  Inquisit.  in  priviTeg. 
S.  Medaidi,  pt.  i.,  cap.  Ixzvi.,  in  his  0pp., 
torn,  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  227.  [This  Congrega- 
tion consists  of  more  than  180  Abbies  and 
Conventual  f^riories,  which  are  divided  into 
six  provinces ;  (extending  over  the  greatest 
part  of  France);  and  it  is  governed  by  a 
General,  two  assistants,  and  six  visiters, 
who  are  elected,  as  are  the  superiors  of  the 
several  cloisters,  every  three  years,  in  a  gen- 
eral chapter  of  the  order.  As  it  is  the  object 
of  this  Congregation,  to  revive  the  spirit  of 
St.  Benedict,  in  the  observance  of  his  rule ; 


by  their  learned  works,  they  were  able  ts 
defend  their  possessions,  properly,  and  rights, 
more  learncoly  and  successfully,  in  the  courts, 
against  the  bishops  who  coveted  them,  than 
when  they  were  destitute  of  this  literature 
and  erudition.  In  the  next  place,  the  Jesu- 
its, whose  merits  and  glory  were  greatly  ot^ 
soured  by  tbe  splendid  works  undertaken  and 
accomplished  by  these  Benedictines,  endeav- 
our to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  run  down 
both  them  and  their  pursuits.  See  Rtrh.  Si* 
mon't  I^ettrcs  Choisies,  torn,  iv.,  p.  36,  45. 
Others  are  led  by  superstition,  to  indulge  ha- 
tred of  them  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  a  supersnition 
tinctured  with  envy.  For  these  Benedict- 
ines have  substituted  the  pursuit  of  learning, 
in  place  of  that  of  manual  labour,  which  the 
rule  of  St,  Benedict  prescribes  for  his  monks. 
The  more  robust  are  required  to  labour  with 


so  special  care  is  taken  to  train  up  the  young     their  hands  during  certain  hours  of  the  day 

i:_: j:__  —    it.       TT-...^    :_   ^^— t      v...t    *u_  ^___  *_^i.i_ l _.. 


religious  according  to  it  Hence,  in  each 
province  one  or  two  houses  for  novices  are 
erected,  from  which,  those  to  be  admitted  to 
profession  are  removed  to  pther  cloisters, 
where  they  are  trained  for  two  years  to  vir- 
tue and  to  acts  and  exercises  of  worship. 
.\fter  this,  they  study  human  leamihg  and 
theology  five  years;  and  then  spend  one 
year  in  collecting  their  thoughts,  and  thus 
prepare  themselves  for  orders  and  for  more 
assiduity  in  their  spiritual  offices.  In  some 
cloisters  there  are  also  seminaries  for  the 
education  of  youth. — Schl.] 

(89)  The  Benedictines  talk  largely  of  the 
great  services  done  by  this  Congregation,  in 
various  ways  ;  and  among  other  difficult  en- 
terprises, they  mention  numerous  cloisters 
of  monks,  which  had  collapsed  and  become 
corrupt,  recovered  and  restored  to  order  and 
respectability.  See  Voyage  de  deux  Re- 
ligieux  Benedictine  de  la  Congreg.  de  St. 
Maur,  torae  i.,  p.  16,  tome  ii.,  p.  47,  and 
nearly  throughout  that  work.  And  a  persdn 
must  bo  much  prejudiced,  who  can  look 
upon  all  these  statements  as  fictions.  There 
are  however  in  the  Romish  community,  per- 


but  the  more  feeble,  or  such  as  possess  su- 
perior genius,  are  taxed  with  intellectual  or 
mental  labour  or  the  pursuit  of  sacred  and 
secular  learning.  This  is  censured  by  cer- 
tain austere  persons,  who  arc  very  fond  of 
the  ancient  monastic  discipline,  and  who 
think  that  literary  pursuits  arc  disreputable, 
for  monks,  because  they  divert  the  mind 
from  the  contemplation  of  divine  things. 
As  this  sentiment  was  advanced  with  exces- 
sive ieirdour,  especially  by  Armand  John 
Southillier  de  Rance^  abbot  of  I^  Trappe, 
in  his  book  des  Devoirs  Monastiques  (on 
the  duties  of  Monks) ;  the  most  learned  of 
the  Benedictines,  John  Mtbillon^  was  di- 
rected to  defend  the  cause  of  his  fraternity ; 
which  he  did,  in  his  well  known  work  de 
Studiis  Monasticis,  which  was  6rst  published, 
Paris,  1691,  6vo,  and  often  afterwards,  and 
translated  also 'into  the  Latin  and  other  lan< 
^ai^es.  Hence  arose  that  noted  controversy 
in  France,  Howfg.r  is  it  suitabiefnr  a  fnonk 
to  cultivate  literature  :  an  elegant  history  of 
which,  has  been  given  to  the  world  by  r  tn- 
cent  ThuUlier,  a  very  learned  monk  of  the 
congregation  of  S(.  Maur ;  published  amoqg 
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not  be  informed  how  much  this  institution  has  benefited  the  literary  world, 
or  what  a  multitude  of  excellent  and  immortal  works  it  has  produced,  il- 
lustrative  of  every  branch  of  learning  except  philosophy.  (90) 

§  26.  But  the  best  and  most  sacred  of  these  changes  were  esteemed 
trivial  and  imperfect,  by  those  whose  eye  was  fixed  on  the  ancient  disci- 
pline and  who  wished  to  see  the  lives  of  monks  strictly  conformed  to  their 
first  rules.  The  number  of  these  in  the  Romish  church  was  not  incon- 
Biderable  ;  though  they  had  little  influence,  and  were  odious  to  most  per- 
sons, on  account  of  their  severity.  These  taught,  that  a  monk  should  spend 
his  whole  life  in  prayers,  tears,  contemplation,  sacred  reading,  and  man. 
ual  labour  ;  and  that  whatever  else  might  occupy  him,  however  useful  and 
excellent  in  itself,  was  inconsistent  with  his  vocation,  and  therefore  vain 
and  not  acceptable  to  God.  Besides  others  who  had  not  the  fortune  to 
become  so  celebrated,  the  Jansenists  proposed  this  rigid  reformation  of  the 
monks;  and  they  exhibited  some  examples  of  it  in  France,(91)  the  most 
perfect  and  best  known  of  which,  was  that  which  took  place  in  the  convent 
of  sacred  virgins  bearing  the  name  of  PorURoyaU  and  which  has  flourished 
from  the  year  1618  down  to  the  present  time,  [A.D.  1753]. (92)  Sevewd 
emulated  this  example ;  but  the  most  successful  and  zealous  of  all  these 
was,  in  the  year  1664,  Armand  John  BouthiUier  de  RancCy  abbot  of  La 
Trappe,  a  man  of  noble  birth ;  who  was  so  happy  as  to  prevent  the  accusa- 
tion of  extravagant  superstition,  which  the  Jansenists  had  incurred,  from 
being  brought  against  his  associates,  notwithstanding  they  lived  in  the  most 
austere  manner  of  the  old  Cistercians ; — nay,  carried  their  austerity  beyond 
the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Cistercians.  The  fraternity  established  by 
this  noted  man^  still  flourishes,  under  the  name  of  the  Reformed  Bernards 
ines  of  La  Trappe,  and  has  been  propagated  among  the  Italians  and  the 
Spaniards  :  though,  if  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  testimony  of  many,  it  has 
gradually  departed  much  from  the  very  painful  discipline  of  its  founder.(93) 


the  Opera  Posthuma  Mabillonii  et  Rainarti, 
torn,  i.,  p.  365-435. 

(90)  A  list  of  the  writings  and  works 
with  which  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur 
have  favoured  the  learned  world,  is  given  by 
Phlip  U  Cerf,  Biblioiheque  Historique  et 
Critique  dee  Auteurs  de  la  Congregation 
de  S.  Maur;  Hague,  1726,  8vo,  and  by 
Bemh.  Pez,  Bibliotheca  Benedictino-Mau- 
riana;  Augsburg.  1716. 8 vo.  These  monks 
are  soing  on  with  great  perseverance  to 
benent  boih  sacred  and  profane  learning,  by 
their  elaborate  and  excellent  productions. 
[A  more  complete  catalouge  of  their  works 
IS  in  the  Hiatoire  litterairo  de  la  Congrega^ 
tion  de  S.  Maur,  ordre  de  St.  Benoit,  ou 
Ton  tiouve  la  vie  et  lea  travauz  des  auteurs, 
qu*ellc  a  produits  depuis  son  origins  en 
1618,  jusqu'  a  present,  avec  lea  titrea,  enu- 
meration, I'analyse,  des  differentes  editions 
des  livres,  qu'ils  ont  donn^a  au  public,  et  le 
jugonaent,  que  lea  Savans  en  ont  port^  ;  en- 
semble la  notice  de  beaucoup  d^ouvrages 
manuscrita.  compos^a  par  des  Benedictins 
dn  m^me  Corps ;  Brussels  and  Pahs,  1770, 
Atc-^Schl]     ^ 

Vol.  IIL— Re 


(91)  See  Memoires  de  Port  Royal,  torn, 
ii.,  p.  601,  602.  In  particular,  that  most 
celebrated  Jansenist,  Martin  de  Barcos,  in- 
troduced the  austere  diacipline  of  ancient 
monks  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Cyranj  of 
which  he  was  abbot.  See  Gallia  Christiana, 
torn,  ii.,  p.  132.  Mdeon,  Voyages  Litur- 
giques,  p.  135,  &c.  But  after  hia  death,  tha 
monks  of  St.  Cyran,  like  those  of  other 
places,  relapsed  into  t^cir  old  habits.  See 
Voyage  de  deux  Benedictins,  torn,  i.,  pt.  L, 
p.  18,  &c. 

(92)  Heljfot,  Histoiie  des  ordres,  torn,  t., 
cap.  zliv.,  p.  455. 

(93)  See  Marsollier,  Vie  d6  V Abb^  de  1» 
Trappe,  Paris,  1702,  4to,  and  1703,  2  vols. 
12mo.  Meaupouy  (a  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne).  Vie  de  Mr.  TAbb^  de  la  Trappe, 
Paria,  1702, 2  vols.  8vo.  Fdihien^  Deacrip* 
tion  de  PAbbayt  de  la  Trappe,  Paris,  1671, 
12mo.  Hefyoly  Histoire  dea  Ordres,  torn, 
vi.,  cap.  i.,  p.  1,  &c.  [The  author  of  this 
reformation  lived,  as  the  grrater  part  of  the 
French  abb^s  now  do.  in  a  thoughtlesa  on* 
principled  manner,  and  kept  up  an  illicit  in. 
teicauise  with  a  French  lady,  Madame  d« 
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§  27.  Of  the  new  orders  of  monks  which  arose  in  this  centuiy, — Ibr 
that  fruitful  mother,  the  church,  has  never  ceased  to  bring  forth  such  frm- 
ternities, — we  shall  notice  only  those  which  have  acquired  some  celebrity. 
We  mention,  first,  the  French  society  of  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  of  the  ho^ 
JesuSf  instituted  in  1613,  by  John  Berulle  [Peter  de  BeruUe]j  a  man  of  vari- 
ous tfijents,  who  served  the  commonwealth  and  religion,  the  court  and  the 
church,  with  equal  ability,  and  was  at  last  a  cardinal.  This  institution 
was,  in  reality,  intended  to  oppose  the  Jesuits.  It  has  trained  up,  and  it  is 
still  training  many  persons  eminent  for  piety,  eloquence,  and  erudition. 
But  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  its  enemies,  it  fell  under 
a  suspicion  of  broaching  new  doctrines  in  certain  of  its  publications.  The 
priests  who  enter  this  fraternity,  do  not  divest  themselves  of  private  prop- 
erty ;  but  so  long  as  they  continue  in  the  society,  (and  they  are  at  libei^ 
to  retire  from  it  whenever  they  please),  they  relinquish  all  prospects  of  ad- 
mission to  any  sacred  office  which  has  attached  to  it  fixed  revenues  or 
rank  and  honour.  Yet  they  are  required  faithfully  to  discharge  all  the 
duties  of  priest^  and  to  make  it  their  greatest  care  and  eflfort,  to  perfect 
themselves  and  others  more  and  more  continually,  in  the  art  of  profitably 
discharging  those  duties.  Their  fraternities  therefore,  may  not  improper, 
ly  be  denominated  schools  for  pastoral  theology*  In  more  recent  times 
however,  they  have  in  fact  begun  to  teach  the  liberal  arts  and  sacred  sci- 
ence. (94)     With  these  we  join  the  Priests  of  the  Missions^  an  order  found- 

MoDtbazon.  Her  sodden  death  by  the  small-  would  enter  but  melanchoty  people,  who 
pox,  and  the  unexpected  sight  of  her  muti- 
lated corpse,  brought  him  to  the  resolution 
of  becoming  a  Carthusian.  The  common 
■tttement  is  this.  The  abbot  had  received 
no  notice  of  the  lady^s  sickness,  and  after  an 
absence  of  six  weeks,  returned  from  the 
country  to  visit  her.  He  went  directly  to 
her  chamber,  by  a  secret  stairway  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  and  there  found 
her  dead  and  her  corpse  mutilated.  For  the 
.  eaden  coffin,  which  nad  been  made  for  her, 
was  too  short,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
cut  off  her  head.  The  sight  of  her  corpse  in 
the  coffin,  and  her  head  on  the  table,  so  af- 
fected him,  thst  he  resolved  to  forsake  the 
world,  and  to  embrace  the  severest  monastic 
order.  Vigncvl-MarvilU,  (Melanges  d'Hist. 
et  de  Litte nature,  Roterd.,  1700.  8vo.  tome 
in.,  p.  126).  contradicts  this  statement.  He 
says,  thus  much  only  was  true :  the  abbot 
had  been  a  particular  friend  of  this  lady ; 
and  once,  on  waiting  on  her.  be  learned 
from  a  gentleman  in  her  antechamber,  that 
she  had  the  smallpoT,  and  was  then  wishing 
the  attendence  of  a  clergyman.  The  abbot 
went  to  call  one ;  and  on  his  return,  found 
her  dying.  He  was  much  affected  on  the 
occasion ;  but  it  was  two  or  three  yesrs 
after  this  event,  that  he  formed  his  rigorous 
establishment.  And  probably  the  additions 
and  alterations  of  the  story,  were  invented 
for  the  sake  of  giving  it  a  romantic  aspect. 
Be  this  ss  it  may ;  the  abbot  changed  his 
life,  and  establised  an  order  into  which  none 


were  weary  of  the  whole  world,  and  con- 
stantly in  fear  of  losing  heaven.  They  al- 
lowed of  DO  acteotific  or  literaij  parsniti^ 
and  in  their  library  had  none  but  devotiond 
books.  Their  worship  was  continued  day 
and  night ;  and  if  a  cloister  contained  so 
many  as  twenty-four  monks,  they  ^ere  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  which  interchanged 
continually.  All  these  monks  lived  veiy 
austerely ;  and  observed  a  rigorous  sileooe, 
conversing  together  only  once  a  week,  «nd 
then  not  on  worldly  thinp.  Their  time  w«t 
divided  between  manual  labour,  the  canonir 
cal  exercises,  and  private  devotion.  Thej 
Hved  wholly  on  bread,  herbs,  and  pube.— 
Schl.-\ 

(94)  See  Hahert  ie  terity.  Vie  du  Car- 
dinal Berulle,  Fonda teur  de  l^Oratoire  de 
Jesus ;  Paris,  1646,  4to.  Jo.  Monti's  Lifo, 
prefixed  to  his  Antiquit.  Orientales,  p.  3, 4, 
6,  110.  Rkh.  Simon't  I^ttres  Cboisies, 
tome  ii.,  p.  60,  and  his  Bibliotheque  Crit- 
ique, (which  he  published  under  the  name  of 
Sainiore),  tome  iii.,  p.  303,  324,  330,  &c. 
On  the  character  of  Berulle^  see  A/ir.  Bail" 
hVa  Vie  de  Richer,  p.  220,  342.  Mickad 
le  VastoTf  Histoire  d^  T^ouis  XJH.,  tome 
iii. ,  p.  397,  Ac.  Helyof,  H istoire  des  ordres, 
tome  viii.,  cap.  x.,  p.  53,  &c.  Gallia  Chris- 
tiana Benedictinor.,  torn,  vii.,  p.  976,  kjc. 
[Tliese  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  must  not  bo 
confounded  with  the  Italian  order  of  tko 
same  name,  established  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, by  PMlip  Neri,    (See  above,  p.  96.) 
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ed  by  Vincent  de  PavJj  who  was  canonized  not  long  since.  They  were 
constituted  a  regular  and  legitimate  society  in  1632,  by  Urban  VIII.  To 
fulfil  the  designs  of  their  founder,  they  must  attend  especially  to  three 
things ;  first,  to  improve  and  amend  themselves  daily,  by  prayers,  medita. 
tion,  reading  and  other  things ;  secondly,  to  perform  sacred  missions  among 
the  people  living  in  the  country  towns  and  villages,  eight  months  in  the 
year,  in  order  to  imbue.the  peasantry  with  religious  knowledge  and  quicken 
their  piety  ;  (from  which  service,  they  derive  their  name  of  Priests  of  the 
Missions) ;  and  lastly,  to  superintend  seminaries  in  which  young  men  are 
educated  for  the  priesthood,  and  to  train  up  candidates  for  the  sacred  oU 
fice.(95)  Under  the  counsel  and  patronage  of  the  Priests  of  the  Missions^ 
are  the  Virgins  of  Love  or  the  Daughters  of  Charity ;  whose  business  it  is, 
to  minister  to  the  indigent  in  sickness.  They  originated  from  a  noble  lady» 
Louisa  le  Gras;  and  received  the  approbation  of  Clement  IX.  in  1660.(06) 
The  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  pious  and  Christian  schoolsj  were  institu- 
ted by  Nicholas  Barren  in  1678.  They  are  usually  called  Piarists  ;  and 
their  principal  object  is,  the  education  of  poor  children  of  both  sexes.(97) 
But  it  would  be  tedious  to  expatiate  on  this  subject,  and  to  enumerate  all 
the  religious  associations,  which  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Romish  juris- 
diction were  now  set  up  with  great  expectations,  and  then  suddenly  neglect- 
ed and  suffered  to  become  extinct. 

§  28.  The  society  of  Jesuits,  by  which  as  its  soul  the  whole  body  of 
the  Romish  community  is  governed,  if  it  could  have  been  oppressed  and 
trodden  to  dust,  by  hosts  of  enemies,  by  numberless  indignities,  by  the 
most  horrid  criminations,  and  by  various  calamities ;  must  undoubtedly 
have  become  extinct,  or  at  least  have  been  divested  of  all  reputation  and 
confidence.  The  French,  the  Belgians,  the  Poles,  the  Italians,  have  at- 
tacked it  with  fury ;  and  have  boldly  charged  it,  both  publicly  and  pri. 
yately,  with  every  species  of  crimes  and  errors  that  the  imagination  can 
conceive,  as  most  pernicious  to  the  souls  of  men  and  to  the  peace  and 
safety  of  civil  govenmients.  The  Jansenists  especially,  and  those  who 
adopt  altogether  or  in  part  their  views,  have  exposed  its  character  in  num- 
berless publications,  strengthened  not  merely  by  satire  and  groundless  dec 
lannation,  but  by  demonstrations,  testimony,  and  documents,  of  the  most 
credible  nature.(98)  But  this  immense  host  of  accusers  and  of  most  de- 
cided enemies,  seems  npt  so  much  to  have  weakened  and  depressed  this 

Both  agree  in  this,  that  they  deyote  them-  torn,  viii.,  cap.  xi.,  p.  64.    Gallia  Ghnatiana, 

■elves  to  learning;  but  the  Italians  pursne  torn,  vii.,  p.  998,  &c. 

eapeciallY  church  history ;  while  the  French  (96)  Gobillon,  Vie  de  Madame  de  Grai^ 

pursue  all  branches  of  learning.    The  founder  fondatrice  des  filles  de  la  charite;  Paris, 

of  this  order,  BervlU,  was  in  so  hifih  favour  1676,  12mo. 

with  the  queen  of  France,  Anna  of  Austria,  (97)  Helyoty  Hist,  des  Ordres,  tome  viiL, 

that  Cardinal  Richelieu  envied  him :  and  hie  cap.  xxz.,  p.  233. 

death  which  occurred  in  1629,  was  so  sud-  (98)  Here  is  matter  for  a  volume,  or 

den,  that  some  conjectured,  he  died  of  poi-  rather  for  many  large  volumes.     For  there 

son.    The  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  are  not  is  scarcely  any,  part  of  the  Catholic  world, 

monks,  but  secular  clergymen ;  nor  do  they  which  does  not  offer  for  our  inspection, 

chant  any  canonical  hours.    They  are  called  some  conflict  of  the  Jesuits  with  the  magis- 

Fathers  of  the  Oratory^  because  they  have  trates,  with  other  orders  of  monks,  or  with 

no  churches  in  which  the  sacraments  are  ad-  the  bishops  and  other  religious  teachers ; 

ministered,  but  only  chapels  or  oratoriet,  m  from  which  the  Jesuits,  though  they  might 

which  they  read  pnyersand  preach. — Schl.}  seem  vanquished,  yet  finally  came  off  victo- 

(95)  M.  Abely^  Vie  de  M.  Vincent  de  rions.     An  attempt  was  made  to  bring  to- 

Paul;  Paris,  1664,  4to.    Helyot,  loc.  cit.,  gether  all  these  facts,  which  Ue  scattered 
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very  sagacious  sect,  as  to  have  exalted  it,  and  enriched  it  with  possessions 
and  honours  of  every  kind.  For  the  Jesuits,  without  parrying  ttie  strokes 
of  their  enemies  by  replies  and  noisy  disputation,  but  by  silence  Ibr  the 
most  part,  and  patience,  have  held  on  their  course  amid  all  these  storms, 
and  reaching  their  desired  haven,  have  possessed  themselves,  with  won« 
derful  facility,  of  their  supremacy  in  the  Romish  church.  The  very  coun- 
tries  in  which  tlie  Jesuits  were  once  viewed  as  horrid  monsters  and  public 
pests,  have,  sometimes  voluntarily,  and  sometimes  involuntarily,  surren- 
dered no  small  share  of  their  interests  and  concerns  to  the  discretion  and 
good  faith  of  this  most  potent  fratemity.(99) 

§  29.  Literature  and  the  sciences,  both  the  elegant  and  the  solid  branch- 
es,  acquired  additional  honour  and  glory  in  the  better  provinces  of  the  Ro. 
mish  church.  Among  the  French,  the  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
Catholics  of  the  Low  Countries,  there  were  men  distinguished  for  their 
genius  and  for  their  knowledge  of  various  sciences  and  languages.  But 
we  must  not  ascribe  this  prosperous  state  of  learning,  to  the  influence  of 
the  public  schools.  For  in  them,  both  of  the  higher  and  lower  orders,  that 
ancient,  jejune,  tedious,  and  barren  mode  of  teaching,  which  obtunds,  em- 
barrasses, and  perplexes,  rather  than  quickens  and  strengthens  the  mind. 


and  dispersed  through  numberless  writers, 
by  a  man  of  the  Junsenisl  parly,  uho  a  few 
years  ago  undertook  to  write  a  history  of  the 
order  of  Jesuits,  if  he  should  be  permitted  to 
ful^l  the  promises  in  his  Preface:  Hisloire 
des  Relitfieux  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus, 
tome  i.,  Utrecht,  1741,  8vo.  And  no  man 
was  more  competent  to  finish  the  work  com- 
menced by  him.  than  he  ;  unless  we  are  to 
regard  as  fabulous,  all  that  be  tells  us  re- 
specting his  travels  and  his  soflferings  for 
many  years,  while  exploring  the  plans,  policy, 
and  operations  of  the  Jesuits.  But  this  hon- 
efti  man,  imprudently  venturing  to  go  into 
France,  was  discovered  it  is  said,  by  his 
enemies,  and  assassinated.  Hence  his  work 
was  carried  no  farther  than  the  third  volume. 
[Dr.  Maclaine,  in  his  note  here,  written  at  the 
Hague,  about  the  year  1764,  says  this  man 
was  a  Frenchman  named  Bcnard;  that  he 
wta  then  living  at  the  Hague ;  that  he  had 
not  been  massacred  in  France,  but  had  re- 
turned in  safety  from  his  vihit  to  that  country ; 
that  he  had  never  travelled  in  the  manner  he 
pretended  in  his  preface,  to  collect  informa- 
tion, but  had  collected  all  his  infonnation 
from  books  in  his  stiidy,  and  had  made  up 
the  story  of  his  travels  to  amuse  his  readers 
and  procure  credit  to  his  book  ;  and  that  no 
good  reason  was  oiTered.  for  his  having  vio- 
hted  his  promise  to  continue  the  work.  J. 
M.  Schroeckh,  (in  his  KirchcMigesch.  s.  d. 
Reformat.,  vol.  li.,  p.  645),  tells  us,  on  the 
authority  of  a  Dutch  journal,  that  the  man's 
name  was  Peter  (^c*Ttcl^  with  the  surname 
Menard ;  that  he  had  never  travelled  as  iie 
pretended  ;  that  he  died  at  the  Hague  in  the 
fear  1774 ;  aiid  that  the  report  was,  he  waa 


persuaded,  a  little  before  his  death,  to  bum 
the  manuscript  of  the  residue  of  his  work, 
which  was  sufficient  to  fill  20  volumes. — Tr.] 
(99)  Perhaps  no  people  have  atucked  the 
Jesuits  with  more  animosity  and  energy,  or 
done  them  more  harm,  than  the  French. 
I'hosc  who  wish  to  learn  what  was  said  and 
done  ag:ainst  them,  by  the  parliament,  by  the 
'university  of  Paris,  and  by  the  people  of 
France,  may  consult  Casar  Egasse  de  Bou- 
/dy,  Hisioria  Academie  Pan&iensis,  lom. 
vi.,  p.  659-648.  676,  738,  742,  744,  763, 
774-890,  898,  909  ;  who  has  scarcely  omit- 
ted any  thing  relating  to  the  subject.  And 
what  was  the  issue  of  all  these  most  ve- 
hement contests?  The  Jesuits,  after  being 
ignominiously  expelled  from  France,  were 
first  honourably  received  again,  under  Hinry 
IV.  in  the  year  1604,  noiwiih>tanding  the 
indignation  of  so  many  men  of  ihc  greatest 
reputation  and  of  the  highest  rank,  who 
were  opposed  to  them.  See  the  Memoires 
du  Due  de  Sully «  the  late  edition  of  Ge- 
neva, vol.  v.,  p.  83,  &c.,  314,  6ic.  In 
the  next  place,  they  were  admitted  to  the 
government  both  of  the  church  and  of  the 
state ;  and  this  felicity  they  retain  quite  to 
our  times.  [So  it  was,  when  Dr.  Mothdm 
wrote ;  but  now 

Venit  summa  dies  et  ineluctabile  t^mpas 
Dardani8P>,  &c. 

And  even  in  this  France,  where  the  Jesuits 
were  caressed  by  the  great  and  feared  by 
bishops  and  archbishops,  the  roiiAapration 
began,  which  consumed  the  whole  fahhc  of 
the  Jesuits'  universal  monarchy. — ScM 
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and  which  loads  the  memory  with  a  multitude  of  technical  words  and 
phrases,  without  meaning  and  without  use,  has  maintained  its  place  quite 
down  to  our  times.  But  beyond  the  limits  of  these  reputed  seats  of  learn- 
ing,  certain  great  and  excellent  men  guided  others  to  a  better  and  more 
profitable  method  of  prosecuting  study.  In  this  matter,  the  pre-eminence 
is  justly  due  to  the  French;  who  being  prompted  by  native  powers  of 
genius,  and  encouraged  by  the  munificence  of  Lewis  XIV.  towards  learn- 
ing and  learned  men,  treated  nearly  all  branches  of  literature  %nd  science 
in  the  happiest  manner ;  and  rejecting  the  barbarism  of  the  schools,  exhib- 
ited learning  in  anew  and  elegant  dress,  suited  to  captivate  the  mind.(IOO) 
And  how  greatly  the  efforts  of  this  very  refined  nation,  tended  to  rescue 
the  other  nations  from  scholastic  bondage,  no  person  of  but  a  moderate 
share  of  information,  can  well  be  ignorant. 

§  30.  No  means  whatever  could  remove  from  the  chairs  of  philosophy 
those  misnamed  Aristotelians^  who  were  continually  quoting  Aristotle,  while 
they  did  not  in  reality  understand  him.  Nor  could  the  court  of  Rome^ 
which  is  afraid  of  every  thing  new,  for  a  long  time,  persuade  itself  to  allow 
the  new  discoveries  of  the  philosophers  to  be  freely  promulged  and  ex- 
plained ;  as  is  manifest  from  the  sufferings  of  Galileo,  a  Tuscan  mathe- 
matician, who  was  cast  into  prison  for  bringing  forward  the  Copernican 
system  of  astronomy.  Some  among  the  French,  led  on  by  tteni  des 
Cartes  and  Peter  Gassendif{lOl)  the  former  of  whom  by  his  doctrines, 
and  the  latter  in  his  writings  confuted  the  Peripatetics,  first  ventured  to 
abandon  the  thorny  fields  of  the  Aristotelians,  and  to  follow  more  liberal 
principles  of  philosophizing.  Among  these,  there  were  some  Jesuits,  but 
a  much  larger  number  from  among  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  and  the  dis- 
ciples of  Janseniits,  who  distinguished  themselves.  Here  will  readily  oc 
cur  to  many  minds,  the  names  of  MalehrancJie,  Anthony  Amauld,  Bernard 
Land,  Peter  Nicole,  and  Blaise  Pascal ;  who  acquired  lasting  fame,  by  il- 
lustrating, perfecting,  and  adapting  to  common  use  the  principles  of  Des 
Car/e«.(  102)  For  Gassendi,  who  professed  to  understand  but  few  things, 
and  who  rather  taught  how  to  philosophize  than  proposed  a  system  of  phi- 
losophy, did  not  have  many  followers  among  a  people  eager  for  knowl- 
edge, sanguine,  ardent,  and  impatient  of  protracted  labour.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  century,  some  of  the  Italians  as  well  as  other  nations,  began 
to  imitate  the  French ;  at  first  indeed  timidly,  but  afterwards  more  confi- 
dently, as  the  pontiffs  appeared  to  relax  a  little  of  that  jealousy  which  they 
had  entertained  against  the  new  views  of  the  naturalists,  mathematicianst 
and  metaphysicians. 

§  31.  But  it  is  proper  to  notice  here  more  distinctly,  who  were  the  per- 
sons, entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  preserved  and  advanced  both  divine 

(100)  This  will  be  found  illustrated  by  (102)  The  reward  which  these  men  had 

Voltaire^  in  the  noted  work  already  quoted  for  their  labours,  was,  that  they  were  charged 

repeatedly:  Sieclo  de  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  with  atheism  by  the  Peripatetics ;  John  Mar' 

bis  Additions  to  that  work,  [in  the  edition,  duin,  who  was  intoxicated  with  the  Aristo- 

Paris,  1820,  Tol.  ii.,  cap.  zzxi.-xxxiv. — TV.]  telico-Scholastic  philosophy,  being  the  ac- 

(lOl)(7a«fm^'*«Ezercitationesparadoz«  cuser:  Athei  Detecli,  in  his  Opera  Posthu- 

adversus  Aristotelicos,  is  in  his  Opera,  torn,  ma,  p.  1,  dec.,  and  p  269.    Nor  is  the  causa 

iii.,  p.  95,  dec.,  and  is  an  accurate  and  ele-  of  this  odium  very  aifficuU  to  be  discovered, 

gant  performance,  which  did  great  harm  to  For  the  Cartesian  philosophy  which  ^Toids 

the  cause  of  the  Peripatetics.     See  the  re-  all  darkness  and  obscurity,  is  much  less  ef- 

marks  already  made,  [in  section  l,  ^  31,  of  ficadous  for  defending  the  Romish  cauBe» 
this  century,  p.  276.— Tr.] 
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and  human  learning  in  the  Romish  church.  .  During  a  large  part  of  the 
century,  the  Jesuits  were  nearly  the  only  teachers  of  all  branches  of  learn- 
ing ;  and  they  alone  among  the  monks,  were  accounted  learned  men.  And 
the  man  must  be  either  ignorant  or  imcandid,  who  C€m  deny  that  many  re« 
nowned  and  very  learned  men  have  highly  adorned  that  society.  Lasting 
as  htcrature  itself,  will  be  the  merits  of  Denys  Petau  [Dionysius  PtiaoL 
ii#),(103)  Jamts  Sirmond,(lQ4)  Peter  Po*«n,(105)  PUUp  LaWa,{106)  Nick, 
oka  Ahrani9y{\Ql)  and  even  of  John  £'ar(£ttm,(108)  though  in  many  things 
erratic  and  not  of  a  sound  mind ;  as  well  as  of  many  others.  But  as  the 
century  advanced,  this  literary  glory  of  the  Jesuits  was  greatly  obscured 
by  the  Benedictines,  especially  by  those  belonging  to  the  Congregation  of 
Sl»  Maur.  For  while  the  Jesuits  immoderately  vaunted  of  their  merits 
and  renown,  and  were  unceasingly  censuring  the  sloth  and  indolence  of 
the  Benedictines,  in  order  to  give  plausibility  to  their  designs  of  invading 
and  appropriating  to  themselves  the  revenues  and  the  goods  of  the  Benedic- 
tines ;  the  latter  thought  it  necessary  for  them,  to  wipe  off  this  stain  upon 
their  character  which  they  could  not  deny,  and  to  disarm  their  harpy  ene- 
mies,  by  becoming  really  meritorious.  Hence  they  not  only  opened 
schools  in  their  convents,  for  instructing  youth  in  all  branches  of  learning, 
but  also  appointed  select  individuals  of  the  best  talents,  to  publish  great 
and  imperishable  works,  which  might  vindicate  the  ancient  glory  and  rep. 
utation  of  the  Benedictine  &mily  against  its  traducers.  This  task  has 
been  admirably  fulfilled,  and  with  a  success  which  baffles  description,  for 
about  a  century  past,  by  such  superior  men,  as  John  Mabillonf{109)  Luke 
D^Achery  {Dachenus),{nO)  Reni  Massuei,{ni)  Theodore  RtUnart,(U2) 
Anthony  Beaugendrey{llS)  Julian  Garftter,(114)  Charles  de  la  jRue,(115) 


than  the  Tulgar  scholastic  philosophy  which 
delights  in  darkness. 

(103)  [Petau,  born  in  1683,  died  1662 ; 
wrote  largely  on  chronology,  and  the  history 
of  religious  doctrines ;  and  ably  edited  sev- 
eral of  the  fathers,  particularly  Epiphanius. 
—TV.] 

(104)  ISirmond,  confessor  to  Xeuft 
XIII.,  died  1651,  aged  92 ;  wrote  much  on 
church  history,  and  edited  several  of  the  fa- 
thers. His  works  were  printed,  Paris,  1 696, 
6  vols,  fol  — Tr.] 

(105)  fPoMin,  bom  in  1590,  and  died  at 
Rome  near  the  end  of  the  17th  century ;  was 
distinguished  as  a  Hebrew  and  Greek  schol- 
ar, and  for  his  editions  of  the  fathers. — Tr.l 

(106)  iLabbe  of  Bourges,  died  in  1667, 
•ged  60.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
particularly  in  church  history ;  but  proud  and 
overbearing. — Tr."] 

(107)  [Abranu,  born  1689,  died  1655, 
was  chiefly  distinguished  for  polite  learning, 
and  for  his  comments  on  Cicero^s  orations, 
and  on  Ftr^X— -Tr] 

(108)  iHarduifiy  died  at  Paris  in  1729, 
aged  83.  He  was  a  prodigy  of  learning ;  but 
he  maintained,  that  most  of  the  Ghreek  and 
Latin  classics  were  forgeries  of  the  monks,  in 
the  middle  ages.  His  best  work  is  his  Acts 
•nf  the  Councils,  in  12  vols,  fol.— TV.] 


(109)  [Mabiaim  was  bom  in  1632,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1707.  He  travelled  ranch 
for  literary  purposes,  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy ;  and  besides  publishing  ihe  works 
of  St.  Bernard^  and  the  Lives  of  sainted 
Benedictines,  (Acta  Sanctorum  ordinis  Ben- 
edicti),  and  his  Analecta  veterum ;  he  com- 
posed Diplomatics,  Annals  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, and  some  smaller  works. — TV.] 

(110)  [D'Achery,  bom  1608,  died  1685; 
collected  judiciously,  and  published  numer- 
ous unprinted  writings,  pertaining  to  eoelcsi- 
astical  history,  in  13  vols.  4to,  or  (2d  ed.)iii 
8  vols,  fol.,  entitled  SpicUegiym,  dec. — TV.] 

(111)  [Massiut,  bom  1665,  died  1716; 
published  the  best  edition  of  Iremtus. — TV.] 

(112)  [Rtdnart,  bom  1657.  died  1709; 
Was  associated  with  Mabillon,  and  published 
Acts  of  the  ancient  martyrs,  the  works  of 
Gregory  Turonensis,  and  of  Victor  Vitenais ; 
and  some  other  works. — Tr.} 

(113)  [Beaugendre  is  noted  only  for  die 
lives  of  some  French  bishops,  and  an  edition 
of  the  works  of  Hildebert—Tr.] 

(1 14)  [GamUr,  died  1723,  aged  53 ;  noted 
as  editor  of  the  works  of  St.  ISanl,  3  vols. 
foL— Tr.] 

(116)  [De  la  Rtu,  bom  1685,  died  1739, 
an  associate  5f  Montfawon^  snd  editor  of 
the  works  of  Origent  3  vols.  fol.     He  must 
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Edmund  Martenei{l  16)  Bernard  Montfaw(my(lVt)  and  many  others ;  some 
of  whom  have  published  excellent  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers; 
others  have  drawn  from  the  obscure  shelves  of  the  libraries,  those  ancient 
(Mipers  and  documents  which  serve  to  elucidate  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
the  church ;  others  have  explained  the  ancient  events  in  church  and  state^ 
.the  customs  and  rites  of  former  times,  the  chronology  of  the  world,  and  other 
parts  of  polite  learning ;  and  others  have  executed  other  works  worthy  to  be 
Landed  down  to  posterity.  I  know  not  how  it  happened^  but  from  the  time 
these  new  stars  appeared  above  the  literary  horizon,  the  splendour  of  Jesuit  ^ 
erudition  began  gradually  to  decline.  For  there  xs  no  one  disposed  to  deny, 
that  for  a  long  time  past,  the  Jesuits  in  vain  look  around  among  their 
order  to  find  an  individual  that  may  be  compared  with  the  Benedictines, 
who  are  constantly  pursuing  strenuously  every  branch  of  literature,  and 
publishing  almost  every  year,  distinguished  monuments  of  their  genius 
and  erudition ;  nor  have  the  Jesuits  for  many  years  published  a  single 
work,  that  can  compete  with  the  labours  of  the  Benedictines,  unless  it  be 
the  Acta  Sanctorum,  now  issuing  from  their  press  at  Antwerp.  The 
rivals  of  the  Benedictines  were,  the  French  Fathers  of  Hie  Oratory;  many 
of  whom  are  acknowledged  to  have  laboured  successfully  in  advancing 
■everal  branches  of  both  human  and  divine  knowledge ;  which,  if  there 
were  no  other  examples,  would  be  manifest  from  the  works  of  Charles  le 
Coinie,  author  of  the  imperishable  Ecclesiastical  Annals  of  FranGe,(116) 
and  oiJohn  itfonn,(119)  Lends  77^omamn,(120)  and  Richard  Simon.(121) 
Lastly,  the  followers  of  the  opinions  of  Jansemusj — or  as  they  would  say,  of 
Aiigustine^  have  published  various  works,  some  erudite  and  others  neatly 
and  methodically  composed,  very  useful  both  to  adults  and  to  the  young. 
Who  is  such  a  stranger  to  the  literature  of  that  age,  as  not  to  have  heard 
of  the  works  of  the  messieurs  de  Port'Royal,{122)  and  of  the  very  elegant 


not  be  confounded  with  the  Jesuit  of  the 
nme  nftine,  who  was  a  poet,  and  editor  of 
VirgU  in  usum  Delphini. — Tr.} 

(116)  [Martene  died  1739,  aged  86;  be 
travelled  much  to  explore  monasteries  and 
libraries,  and  published  a  Commentary  on  the 
Rule  of  Si.  Benedict ;  on  the  ancient  monas- 
tic rites ;  a  Thesaurus  of  unpublished  works, 
in  6  vols.  fol. ;  and  with  Durand,  a  new  The- 
saurus of  the  same  kind,  in  10  vols.  foL  ;  and 
he  and  Durand  were  the  Benedictine  travel- 
lers,  authors  of  Voyage  litteraire  de  deux  re- 
Ifgieuz  de  la  Congregation  de  S.  Maur. — TV.] 

(117)  [Mantfauctm,  bom  1655,  died  1741, 
•ged  87 ;  a  very  learned  antiquarilm,  known 
by  his  Analecta  Greca,  4to  ;  Palcographia 
OrBca,  fol. ;  the  works  of  AthmuUivt,  3 
vols.  fol. ;  Origen^s  Hezapla,  2  vols.  fol. ; 
Ckryso$iom^a  works,  13  vols.  fol. ;  An- 
tiquity Ezpliqu^e  et  represents  en  Figures, 
15  vols.  rol. ;  Monnmens  de  la  monarchie 
Ftancolse,  5  vols.  fol. ;  a  Collection  of  the 
Oteek  fathers,  2  vols.  fol. ;  Bibliotheca  Bib- 
Hodieearum,  2  vols,  fol,  and  some  other 
wwks.— TV.] 

(118)  [Le  CwnU,  bom  1611,  died  1681. 
Wm  Annales  Ecclenast.  FkftDConun,  in  8 


vols,  fol.,  extend  from  A.D.  235,  to  A.D. 
836.— TV.] 

(119)  [JIfonn,  bom  1691,  educated  a 
Protestant,  became  a  Catholic,  and  died  at 
Paris  1659.  He  wrote  on  the  origin  of  Pa- 
triarchs and  Primates;  on  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch ;  and  published  an  edition  of  the 
Septuagint,  2  vols,  fol,  and  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch.  There  were  several  distin* 
guished  men  named  Morin. — TV.] 

(120)  ITkomasiin,  bom  1619,  died  1696; 
published  a  history  of  religious  doctrines  (a 
feeble  imitation  of  Deny*  Petau't  work),  in 
3  vols,  fol.,  Pbris,  1680.  VoloUre  says  he 
was  **  a  man  of  profound  erudition  ;  and  first 
composed  Dialogues  on  the  fathers,  on  Coun- 
cils, and  on  History.'' — TV.] 

(121)  [iStmon,bom  1638,  died  1712;  a 

rftt  critic ;  wrote  Critical  History  of  the 
Test ;  the  Hist,  of  Ecclesiastical  Reve- 
nues, 2  vols.  12mo ;  Crit.  Diss,  on  Du  Pm'« 
Biblioth.  des  auteurs  eccles. ;  Crit.  Hist,  of 
the  N.  Test.,  and  various  other  works. — Tr.] 

(122)  By  this  title  are  desi^ated  all  the 
Jansenist  writers;  but  especially,  and  in  a 
stricter  sense,  those  who  spent  their  lives  in 
Uterazy  and  devotional  puisuits  in  the  retired 
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and  useful  productions  of  7\7&iiMm/,(123)  Amauld^(124)  iViCDZe,(125)  Pa* 
cal,(l26)  LanceIot,(127)  and  others  ?  The  other  religious  orders,  as  well 
as  the  bishops  and  inferior  clergy  in  the  Romish  church,  had  also  their  great 
men.  For  it  would  be  strange,  if  in  such  a  multitude  of  men  enjoying 
much  leisure  and  all  advantages  for  study,  there  should  not  be  some  sue 
cessful  scholars.  Yet  all  who  acquired  fame  and  merited  distinction  as 
learned  men  and  authors,  out  of  those  four  orders  just  mentioned,  would 
collectively  scarcely  form  so  large  a  body,  as  any  one  of  those  orders 
alone  can  exhibit. 

§  82.  Hence  a  copious  list  might  be  drawn  up,  of  learned  men  in  the 
Romish  church,  whose  works  composed  with  great  care  and  diligence,  live 
since  they  are  dead.  Of  the  monastic  families  and  of  the  priests  that  were 
bound  to  regular  rules  of  living,  the  most  distinguished  wece,  CcBsar  BO" 
roniu«,(  128)  and  Robert  Benarmine^(l29)  both  cardinals,  and  both  extremely 
useful  to  their  church,  the  first  by  his  elaborate  Annals  and  the  latter  by 
his  controversial  writings  ;  also  Nicholas  Scrrant«,(  130)  Francis  Feuar^ 
dentms,(\Z\)  Anthony  Possevin, (132)  James  Grrfzcr,(  133)  Francis  Comber 
Jiff,(134)  Natalis  Alexander  ^Alexander  j[VbcZ),(135)  Martin  Becan,{lZ6) 


situation  of  Port-Royal^  not  far  from  Paris. 
Among  these,  it  is  generally  known,  ihere 
were  great  men,  who  possessed  first-rate  tal- 
ents and  were  very  finished  writers. 

(123)  [Sflasfian  te  Nain  ie  Tillemoni, 
born  at  Paris  1637,  died  1698,  refused  a 
bishopric,  and  wrote  Memoires  pour  servir 
k  THistoirc  ecclesiaat.  de  six  premiers  sie- 
eles,  Paris,  1693,  &c.,  16  vols.  4lo ;  and  His- 
toire  des  Ernpcreurs  ct  auteurs  Princes,  jusqQ 
&  TEmpereur  Honorius. — Tr."] 

(124)  [Anthony  Arnauld^  or  Amavd,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1612,  and  died  at  Liege 
1694.  He  wrote  on  grammar,  logic,  and 
ffeometry ;  and  polemic  pieces  against  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Calvinists,  on  moral  suhjects ; 
and  is  supposed  to  have  contributed  No.  3, 
9,  12,  13,  14,  and  15,  to  the  Provincial  Let- 
ters.—Tr.] 

(125)  [Peter  NicoU,  bom  1625,  died  at 
Paris  1695.  Besides  controversial  pieces 
against  the  Jesuits,  and  aiding  Arnaud  in 
some  works,  he  wrote  Essays  de  Moral,  13 
vols.  12mo  ;  on  the  perpetuity  of  the  Catho- 
lic doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  8  vols. ;  Pre- 
juges  legitimes  centre  les  CaWinistes ;  and 
translate  the  Provincial  Letters  into  Latin, 
with  large  notes,  under  the  fictitious  name 
of  WiUiam  Wendrock.^Tr.'\ 

(126)  [Bittise  Pascal,  born  at  Clermont 
1623,  died  1662.  Besides  his  Pens^es,  and 
some  treatises  on  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  he  composed  the  famous  Let' 
tree  &  un  Provincial.  His  works  were  print- 
Ad  6  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1799.— Tr.] 

(127)  [Claude  Lancelot,  bom  1616,  died 
1695 ;  taught  Greek  and  the  matliematics  at 
Port-Royal ;  and  had  a  hand  in  the  school- 
books  there  published.— Tr.] 


(128)  [Baroniut,  bom  at  Sora  in  Naples 
1538,  second  general  of  the  Italian  order  of 
Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  confessor  to  pope 
Clement  VIII.,  cardinal,  and  librarian  of  the 
Vatican  ;  he  wrote  Annales  Ecclesieslici, 
12  vols,  fol.,  Rome,  1588-1607 ;  was  candi- 
date for  the  papal  chair  in  1605  ;  and  died 
in  1607.— Tr.J 

(129)  [Bellarmine,  a  Florentine,  bom  in 
1542,  cardinal  in  1599,  died  in  1621.  He 
wrote  Opus  Controversiaram,  3  vols.  fol.,de 
Potestate  summi  Pontificis,  a  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms,  and  an  account  of  the  eccle- 
siastical writers.  He  was  learned,  and  a  gi- 
ant reasoner,  though  in  a  bad  cause. — Tr.} 

(130)  [Serrariut,  of  Lorrain,  a  Jesaic, 
died  at  Maycnce  in  1610,  aged  65 ;  a  vo- 
luminous commentator  on  the  Bible.  His 
works  fill  16  vols,  fol.— Tr.] 

( \3\)[Feuard£ntj  of  Normandy,  a  Francis- 
can, bom  1541,  died  1641 ;  edited  Iren^ 
ut ;  wrote  and  preached  furiously  against 
the  Protestants.— Tr.] 

(132)  [Possevin  was  a  Jesuit  of  Mantna, 
bom  1533,  died  1611.  He  waa  papal  legate 
to  Poland,  Sweden,  Germany,  &c.  He 
wrote  Bibliotlieca  selects  de  ratione  studio- 
ram,  2  vols.  fol.  -,  Apparatus  Sacer,  2  vols 
fol.,  and  some  other  tmngs. — Tr.l 

(133)  [Grelzer,  a  German  Jesuit,  bom 
1561,  professor  of  theology  at  Ingolstadt; 
died  1 636.  He  wrote  much  against  the  Prot- 
estonts.     His  works  fiU  17  vols,  fol.— Tr.] 

(134)  [Combejis,  a  Dominican  of  Got- 
enne,  died  1679.  A  fine  Greek  scholar,  and 
editor  of  several  Greek  fathers,  and  of  five 
Greek  historians. — Tr.] 

(185)  [NaiaHs  Alexander,  a  DominJoan 
of  Houen,  died  in  1724,  aged  86.    He  wioltf 
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James  Sirnumd,  Dionysius  Petaviits,  Peter  Possin^  Levns  CcZ/o^,(  137)  iVitc^ 
olas  Caussin,{l^S)  John  Moriuy  TheopMIus  Raynard  {Raynaiuius),{ld9) 
Paul  Sarpi,(  140)  Sfortia  Pa7/ai?ecmi,(141)  Philip  Labb^,  Levns  Maim 
bourg,{lA2)  Lewis  Thomassin,  Ccdesiine  S/bnrfrafo*,(143)  Jos,  -4gittrre,(144) 
Henry  iYbm,(145)  Luke  D*Achery,  John  Mabillon,  John  Harduinj  Rich- 
ard  Simon,  Theodore  Ruinart,  Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  Anthony  Gal' 
Z!im,(146)  Fortunatus  Scacc^i,(  147)  Cornelius  a  Lflp«i€,(148)  James  Bon^ 
/rcr^(  149) Hugh  Menard\\bQ)  Claude  Seguenot,{ld\) Bernard  Ldmi,{l52) 
John  Bolland,{l^S)   Godfrey  Henschenius,{lbA)  Daniel  Papebroch,{lbb) 


Historiie  Eccles.  Vet.  et  Novi  Test,  sclecta 
Capita,  in  30  vols.  8vo,  8  vols,  fol.,  and 
18  vols.  4to  ;  also  a  System  of  Theolo^, 
8  vols.  fol.  His  Ecclea.  History  is  candid 
and  learned,  but  written  in  a  dry  and  argu- 
mentative  manner. — Tr.} 

(136)  [Becan^  a  Jesuit  of  Brabant,  con- 
fessor to  Ferdinand  II.,  died  at  Vienna  in 
1624.  He  wrote  much  against  the  Protes- 
tanu,  and  a  Sum  of  Theology,  in  French. — 
Tr] 

(137)  [Ce^o/,  a  Jesuit  of  Paris,  died  1658. 
He  wrote  the  Hist,  of  GoUsckalkt  and  publish- 
ed the  Opusc.  ofi/tncmar  of  Rheims. — Tr.'^ 

(138)  [CaussinuSf  a  French  Jesuit,  died 
1651,  aged  71.  He  was  confessor  to  Lauit 
XIII.,  and  wrote  de  sacra  etprofana  eloquen- 
tia,  and  some  other  things. — Tr.} 

(139)  [Raynardf  an  Italian  Jesuit,  died  at 
Lyons,  1 663,  aged  80.  He  edited  several  of 
the  fathers,  and  wrote  Tables  for  sacred  and 

?rofane  history.     His  works  were  printed  at 
.yons,  1665,  in  20  vols,  fol.— Tr.] 

(140)  [Sar/n,  a  Venetian  monk  of  the  or- 
der of  Servites,  bom  1552,  died  1623 ;  a 
celebrated  defender  of  the  religious  liberties 
of  his  country  against  the  pontiff.  He  wrote 
a  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  fol. ;  a 
History  of  Benefices  ;  and  various  tracts  in 
defence  of  his  country,  which  fill  6  vols. 
l«mo.  Venice,  1677.— Tr.] 

(141)  [Paliavieinit  a  Romish  Jesuit  and 
cardinal,  born  at  Rome  1607,  died  1667. 
He  wrote,  in  Italian,  a  History  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  opposed  to  that  of  Sarpi^  Rome, 
1656,  2  vols,  fol.,  translated  into  Latin, 
Autw.,  1673,  2  vols.  fol. ;  also  a  treatise  on 
■tyle,  dtc— Tr.] 

(142)  {Maimbcurg,  a  French  Jesuit  of 
Nancv,  bom  1610,  died  1686,  noted  as  a 
preacher,  but  more  as  a  historian.  His  His- 
toiro  du  Lutheranisme,  was  refuted  by  Seek- 
endorf;  his  Hist,  du  Calvinisme,  bv  Jurieu 
and  by  Jo  Bapt.  de  Roeolet.  He  also  wrote 
Histories  of  A  nanism,  of  the  Iconoclaats,  of 
the  Crusades,  of  the  schism  of  the  Greeks, 
of  the  schism  of  the  West,  of  the  dticay  of 
the  Empire,  of  the  League,  of  the  pontificate 
of  Lee  the  Great.  He  is  a  sprightly  writer, 
but  a  partial  historian. — TV.] 

(143)  [Sftmdrnii,  a  Benedictine  abbot  of 
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St.  Gall,  and  a  cardinal,  died  at  Rome  1696, 
aged  53.  He  wrote  Gallia  Vindicata,  and 
Nodus  predestinationis  dissolutus,  4to. — 
Tr, 

(144)  [Agvirre,  a  Spanish  Benedictine, 
professor  at  Salamanca,  defended  the  papal 
supremacy  against  the  French,  was  made  a 
cardinal,  published  Collectio  maxima  Con- 
ciliorum  omnium  Hispan.  et  novi  orbis,  dec, 
6  vols,  fol,  and  died  at  Rome  1669,  aged 
69.— Tr.J 

(145)  [NoriSf  an  AugustiniiTn  monk,  bom 
at  Verona  1631,  of  Irish  parentage,  profea- 
sorof  Eccl.  Hist,  at  Pisa,  librarianof  the  Vat- 
ican, a  cardinal  in  1695,  and  died  at  Rome 
in  1704.  He  wrote  a  Hist,  of  Pelagianism, 
History  of  Investitures,  and  various  other 
learned  works,  printed  collectively,  Verona, 
1729,  1730,  6  vols,  fol.- Tr.] 

(146)  [GalloniOf  a  Romish  presbyter  of 
the  Oratorv,  died  1605.  He  wrote  de  cru- 
ciatibus  Marty  ram,  with  plates,  1594,  4to, 
and  some  other  thinga. — Tr.} 

(147)  iScacchi  was  an  Italian  Augustio* 
ian  Eremite,  who  corrected  the  Romisn  Mar- 
tyrol.  and  Breviary,  and  died  in  1640. — Tr.} 

(148)  [A  Lapide  was  a  Jesuit  of  Liege, 
who  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Bible,  10 
vols,  fol.,  and  died  at  Rome  1637,  aged  71. 
— Tr.] 

(149)  [Bonfrere  was  a  Jesuit,  professor 
at  Dooay,  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch, on  scripture  names,  dec,  and  died 
at  Touraay.  1643,  aged  70.— TV.] 

(150)  [Menard  was  a  Benedictine  of  St. 
Maur,  bom  at  Paris  in  1587,  and  died  in 
1644.  He  wrote  Diatribe  de  unico  Biony- 
aio,  and  Martyrolog.  ex  ord.  Bene'dict — Tr.} 

(151)  [Segvenot  was  a  French  prieat  of 
the  Oratory,  wrote  notes  on  the  French  tianf- 
lation  o(  Augustine  de  Virsinitate,  which  ex- 
cited commotion  *,  and  died  in  1644. — Tr.] 

(162)  ILami  was  also  a  French  prieat  of 
the  Oratory,  bom  in  1645,  and  died  m  1716. 
He  wrote  on  geometry,  on  the  sciences,  on 
perspective,  on  Christian  Moralitv,  6  vols. 
12mo,  Apparatus  Biblicus,  4to,  de  Tabemac- 
ulo,  fol.,  Harmooia  Evangelica,  8  vols.  4(o, 
dec- Tr.] 

(153)  iBoUand,  a  Jeauit  of  Tillcmont  in 
Flanders,  who  commenced  the  Acta  Sane- 
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and  many  others.  Of  the  other  clergy,  or  those  not  of  any  religioos 
order  hut  secular  clergymen^  as  they  are  called  in  distinction  from  the 
regular  clergy,  the  following  acquired  distinction  and  fame  by  their  wri- 
tings ;  viz.,  James  David  Perr(m,(156)  William  Est  {Estius),(lb7)  John 
Launoi,{lbS)  Gabriel  Aubespine  {Albaspinius)y{lb9)  Peter  de  Jifarca,(160) 
John  Armand  Richelieuy(161)  Luke  Holsiein,(l62)  Stephen  J9a/itte,(168) 
John  Bonay{l64)  Peter  Daniel  Hu€ty(l6b)  James  Berdgnus  Bossu£thjd%) 
Francis  Fenelon,{\%l)  Anthony  Godeflu,(168)  Sebastian  le  Nain  de  Tine- 
mont,  John  Baptist  Thiers,{l69) Louis  ElUes  du  Pin,{nO)LeoAllatius,(ni) 

torurn,  of  which  he  published  6  vols.   foL, 
and  died  in  1665.— Tr;] 

{\b4)  XHenschen,  a  Jesuit  of  Antwerp, 


continuator  of  the  Acta  Sanctorom,  died 
1682.— Tr] 

(165)  [Ptp^ochf  »  Jcauit  of  Antwerp, 
also  a  continuator  of  the  Acta  SaDctorum, 
died  in  1714— Tr.] 

(156)  [Perron,  bom  a  French  Protestant 
1556,  turned  Catholic,  became  bishop  of 
Evreux,  abp.  of  Sens,  almoner  of  France, 
and  in  16U4,  a  cardinal.  He  was  very 
learned  and  eloquent,  and  a  j^eat  reasoner; 
wrote  on  the  Eucharist,  against  Du  Plessia 
Momay,  &c.,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1618, 
aged  63.     His  works  611  3  vols,  fol.— Tr.] 

(157)  [Estius,  bom  at  Gorcum  in  Hol- 
land, was  dirinity  professor  and  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Douay,  where  he  died  in 
1613,  aucd  71.  He  wrote  Commentaries 
on  the  Epistles,  2  vols,  fol.,  Annotations  on 
diiBScult  passages  of  Scripture,  fol.,  and  the 
martyrdom  of  Edmund  Campian. — Tr.] 

(158)  [Launoi,  a  doctor  of  theology  at 
Paris,  born  in  1603,  and  died  in  1678.  He 
was  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  liberties  of 
the  Gallic  church,  a  strong  opposer  of  le- 
gends, niul  a  learned  critic.  His  works  were 
printrd  at  Geneva  in  10  vols.  fol. — Tr.} 

( 1 59)  [A  uhetpint,  bishop  of  Orleans,  died 
1630,  a^ed  52.  He  was  learned  in  eccle- 
siastical antiquities  ;  and  commented  on  the 
fathers  and  councils. — Tr.} 

(160)  [De  Marca  was  bom  at  Gart  in 
Beame,  1594,  first  studied  law,  married  and 
became  a  counsellor;  aiterwards  devoted 
himself  to  theology,  was  bishop  of  Conae- 
rans,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  and  lastly  of 
Paris,  where  \q  died  in  1662.  This  great 
man  wrote  a  History  of  Beame,  and  de  Con- 
cotdia  Imperii  et  Sacerdotii. — Tr.} 

(161)  [Richelieu,  bom  1585,  died  1642, 
a  cardinal,  peer,  and  prime  minister ;  perse- 
cuted the  French  Protestants ;  and  wrote  a 
defence  of  the  Catholic  faith  against  the 
Protestants ;  a  tract  on  the  best  method  of 
confnting  heretics ;  and  several  other  things. 
■^Tr.} 

(162)  [HoUtein.  See  note  (62),  -p.  301. 
He  was  a  critic  and  editor,  and  <  wrote  de 
Abassinorum  communione  sub  unica  specie ; 


on  the  Sacramont  of  Confirmation  among 
the  Greeks ;  on  the  Nicene  Council,  6lc, — 
Tr.} 

(163)  {Balu2ef  professor  of  canon  law  at 
Paris,  died  1718,  aged  87.  He  wrote  Lives 
of  the  Popes  of  Avignon ;  and  was  a  noted 
editor— Tr.] 

(164)  [Bona,  bom  in  Piedmont  1609,  died 
at  Rome  1674,  a  cardinal.  He  wrote  Man- 
uductio  ad  ccelum ;  Principia  vitsB  Christia- 
na);  Via  compendii  ad  Peum  *,  de  Sacrificio 
Misse ;  de  Discretione  Spirituum ;  de  Rebus 
Liturgicis  lib.  ii. ;  de  I)ivina  Psalmodta; 
Testamentum ;  and  Horologium  Asceti- 
cum.     He  was  a  very  devout  man. — Tr.} 

(163)  [Huet,  born  in  Caen  1630,  bishop 
of  SoissonSj  and  ot  Avranches,  died  1721. 
He  was  very  learned,  and  wrote  de  Inter- 
pretatione,  lib.  ii. ;  Origeniana ;  Demonstra- 
tio  Evanffeliea ;  Censuia  philosophic  Carte- 
sians; Questiones  Alnetans  de  concordia 
rationis  et  fidei ;  and  several  other  things. — 
Tr.} 

(166)  [Bo»8uetj  bom  at  Dijon  1627, 
bishop  of  Meauz,  counsellor  of  state,  died 
1704.  This  elegant  writer  composed  a 
Discourse  on  Universal  Histoiy  ;  History  of 
the  variations  among  Protestant  Churches ; 
Funeral  Orations ;  Exposition  of  the  Catho- 
lic Faith  ;  Disputes  with  FeneUm,  &c.,  col- 
lected, Paris,  1743,  in  12  vols.  4to.— Tr.] 

(167)  [Fenelonj  archbishop  of  Cambray, 
bom  1651,  died  1715.  He  wrote  Explica- 
tion des  Maximes  des  Saintes  sur  la  Vie  in- 
terieure,  in  which  he  supported  the  views  of 
Madam  Gvyon,  and  thus  involved  himself  in 
controversy  with  Botmtt,  and  incurred  cen- 
aure  from  the  pope ;  also  Telemachua ;  Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead;  Dialogues  on  Elo- 
quence ;  Demonstration  of  the  existence  of 
God;  Spiritual  Works;  and  many  other 
pieces  ;  in  all,  10  vols.  8vo. — Tr.} 

(168)  [Godeau,  bom  at  Dreux,  1605, 
died  1671,  bishop  of  Venice.  He  wroM 
some  commentaries  on  the  scriptures,  and 
an  Eccles.  Hist.,  3  vols.  fol.  1653.— Tr.] 

(169)  [TAier*,  bora  at  Chartres,  1641, 
diiN)  1703;  professor  of  Belles  Lettres  at 
Paris,  and  then  curate  of  Vivray  in  Le  Mans. 
He  wrote  on  Superstitions ;  concerning  the 
Sacraments  ;  on  Fast  Days ;  History  of  Pe- 
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iawrence  Alexander  Zaccagni,{n2)  John  Baptist  CoteUtr,{nS)  John 
fVfe*ac,(174)  Joseph  Fi*c<wrfi,(175)  and  other8.(176)  This  list  might  be 
greatly  enlarged,  by  adding  the  names  of  such  laymen,  either  in  public  op 
private  life,  as  did  service  to  sacred  and  secular  learning. 

§  33.  That  the  public  religion  of  the  Romish  church,  both  as  to  articles 
6[  faith  and  rules  of  practice,  was  not  purified  in  this  century  and  made 
conformable  to  the  only  standard,  the  sacred  scriptures,  but  wfts  here  and 
there  corrupted  and  deformed,  eiUicr  by  the  negligence  of  the  popes  or  the 
zeal  of  the  Jesuits ;  is  the  complaint,  not  so  much  of  those  who  are  oppo- 
8ed  to  this  church,  or  those  called  heretics,  as  of  all  those  members  of  it 
who  favour  solid  and  correct  knowledge  of  religion  and  genuine  piety. 
As  to  doctrines  of  faith,  it  is  said  that  the  Jesuits  with  the  connivance,  nay 
frequently  with  the  assistance  of  the  Romi^  prelates,  entirely  subverted 
suck  of  the  first  principles  of  Christianity,  as  the  council  of  Trent  had  teft 
untouched :  for  they  lowered  the  dignity  and  utility  of  the  sacred  scrip, 
lures,  extolled  immoderately  the  power  of  man  to  do  good,  extenuated  the 
efficacy  and  necessity  of  divine  grace,  detracted  from  the  greatness  of 
Christ's  merits,  almost  equalled  the  Roman  pontiff  to  our  Saviour,  and  con- 
verted him  into  a  terrestrial  deity,  and  in  fine,  brought  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity itself  into  immense  danger,  by  their  &llacious  and  sophistical  rea- 
sonings.  It  is  difficult  to  gainsay  the  abundant  testimony,  by  which  the 
gravest  men  particularly  among  the  Jansenists,  support  these  accusations. 
But  it  is  easy  to  show,  that  the  Jesuits  were  not  inventors  of  the  doctrines 
they  inculcated ;  but  in  reality,  taught  and  explained  that  old  form  of  the 
Romish  religion,  which  was  every  where  taught  before  Luiher^s  time,  and 
by  which  the  authority,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  pontifis  and  the  church 
had  grown  during  many  centuries  to  their  immense  height.  The  Jesuits 
would  teach  otherwise,  if  the  pontifii  wished  them  to  use  all  their  efforts 
to  render  the  church  more  holy  and  more  like  Christ ;  but  they  cannot 
teach  otherwise,  so  long  as  they  are  instructed  to  make  it  their  first  care, 
that  the  pontiffs  may  hc4d  what  they  have  got,  and  recover  what  they  have 
lost,  and  that  the  prelates  and  ministers  of  the  church  may  continually  be- 
come more  rich  and  more  powerful.     If  the  Jesuits  committed  any  error 

nkes ;  the  cnieifizion  of  St.  Praneitf  6lc. —  lished  Collectanet  montimentor.  vet.  ecelo- 

7V.]  «i8B  Gr.  et  Lat.  1698.— TV.] 

(170)  [Du  Ptn,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,        (173)  [Cotelier,  bom  at  Nismes  1627,, 

born  at  Paris  1657,  died  there  1719»  aged  died  at  Paris  ]686,  aged  69.     He  was  pro-. 

6S.     He   wrote   Bibliotheque    universelle  feasor  of  Greek  at  Pans,  and  published  lhe> 

des  Auteurs  Ecclesiast.,  in  19  vols.  4to,  Patres  Apostolici,  1672,  2  vols.  ibl.  ;  and. 

down  to  A.D.  1600. ;  Prolegomena  to  the  Mon.  Eccles.  Gneca,  3  vols.  fol. — 7>.] 
Bible  ;  Notes  on  tbe  Psalms  and  the  Pen-        (174)  [FiUsae^  doctor  of  the  Sorbonxw^ 

tatench ;  de  antiqua  Eeclesie  Disciplina;  a  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  theology  ai  Paxi% . 

Method  of  stodyinff  Divinity;  andeaitedthe  died  in  1638.     His  woiks  were  printed  in  ^ 

woiks  of  Optatiu  Milerit.  and  of  Gerson. —  1621,  3  vols.  4to.    The  beat  is^  Notes  on  . 

TV.]  Vineentius  Lirinensis. — TV.] 


(171)  [AUatku  or  AUazzij  bom  at  Scio  (175)  [Fueonti,  or  Vieecomet^  profei 
gin  the  ^gean  Sea,  educated  at  Rome,  teach-  of  Eccles.  antiquities  at  Milan.     He  wrols 

«r  in  the  Greek  college  there,  librarian  of  the  de  Antiquis  Baptismi  Ritibus ;  and  de  Riti- 

Vatican,  died  at  Rome  1669,  aged  83.     Be-  bos  Confirmationis  et  Missao.— TV.] 

sides  oditing  various  Greek  works,  he  wrote  (176)  Whoever  wishes  to  know  more  of  ' 

de  Perpetoa  Consensu  E^cclesiv  Gr.  et  Lat. ;  the  merits  of  these  writers,  may  consult,  bo* 

and  some  other  works. — Tr.l  sides  the  common  authors  of  literary  history, 

(172)  [Z<u;<»u7ii,  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Du  Pin'<  volumes  concerning  the  eccl^ 
library,  died  at  Rome  in    1712.    He  pub-  tical  writers,  vol.  xvii.,  xvvii»  xi». 
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in  this  matter,  it  consisted  wholly  in  this,  that  they  explained  more  clearly 
and  lucidly,  what  the  fathers  at  Trent  either  left  imperfectly  explained  or 
wholly  passed  over,  lest  they  should  shock  the  minds  of  the  persons  of 
better  sentiments  who  attended  that  celebrated  conventipn.  Hence  also 
the  pontiffs,  though  pressed  by  the  strongest  arguments  and  exhortations, 
could  never  be  persuaded  to~  pass  any  severe  censures  upon  the  religious 
sentiments  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  on  the  other  hand  have  resisted,  sometimes 
secretly,  and  sometimes  openly,  such  as  opposed  their  doctrines  with  more 
than  ordinary  spirit  and  energy  ;  for  they  looked  upon  such,  as  being  in- 
discreet  persons,  who  either  did  not  or  would  not  know  what  the  interests 
of  the  church  required. 

§  34.  That  morality  was  not  so  much  corrupted  and  vitiated  in  nearly 
all  its  parts,  as  subverted  altogether  by  the  Jesuits,  is  the  public  complaint 
of  innumerable  writers  of  every  class,  and  of  very  respectable  fraternities, 
in  the  Romish  church.  Nor  does  their  complaint  seem  groundless,  since 
they  adduce  from  the  books  of  the  Jesuits  professedly  treating  of  the  right 
mode  of  living,  and  especially  from  the  writings  of  those  called  CasuUU, 
many  principles  which  are  opposed  to  all  virtue  and  honesty.  In  particu- 
lar they  show,  that  these  men  teach  the  following  doctrines :  That  a  bad 
man  who  is  an  entire  stranger  to  the  love  of  God,  provided  he  feels  some 
fear  of  the  divine  wrath,  and  from  dread  of  punishment  avoids  grosser 
crimes,  is  a  fit  candidate  for  eternal  salvation :  That  men  may  sin  with 
safety,  provided  they  have  a  probable  reason  for  the  sin ;  i.  e.,  some  argu- 
ment  or  authority  in  favour  of  it :  That  actions  in  themselves  wrong  and 
contrary  to  the  divine  law,  are  allowable,  provided  a  person  can  control  his 
own  mind,  and  in  his  thoughts  connect  a  good  end  with  the  criminal  deed ; 
or  as  they  express  it,  knows  how  to  direct  his  intention  right  t  That  pkHo- 
sophical  sinsy  that  is,  actions  which  are  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  and 
to  right  reason,  in  a  person  ignorant  of  the  written  law  of  God  or  dubious 
as  to  its  true  meaning,  are  light  offences,  and  do  not  deserve  the  punish- 
ments of  hell :  That  the  deeds  a  man  commits,  when  wholly  blinded  by  his 
lusts  and  the  paroxysms  of  passion,  and  when  destitute  of  all  sense  of  reli- 
gion, though  they  be  of  the  vilest  and  most  execrable  character,  can  by  no 
means  be  charged  to  his  account  in  the  judgment  of  God ;  because  such  a 
man  is  like  a  madman :  That  it  is  right  for  a  man,  when  taking  an  oath 
or  forming  a  contract,  in  order  to  deceive  the  judge  and  subvert  the  valid- 
ity of  the  covenant  or  oath,  tacitly  to  add  something  to  the  words  of  the 
compact  or  the  oath :  and  other  sentiments  of  the  like  nature.  (177)    These 

(177)  One  might  knaka  up  a  whole  libniy  Samuel  Raehelt.     [.^n  English  translation 

of  books,  exposing  and  censuring  the  eomipt  of  the  Provincial  Letters,  was  published  in 

moral  principles  of  the  Jesuits.     The  best  1828,  by  J,  LeavUti  New- York,  and  Crocker 

Avork  on  the  subject,  is  the  very  elegant  and  and  Brewster,  Boston,  819  pages,  12mo.^- 

tngenioas  production  of  Blaise  Pascal,  enti-  TV.]     Against  this  terrible  adversary,  the 

tied :  IjCS  Provinciales,  ou  Lettres  ^crites  Jesuits  sent  forth  their  best  geniuses,  and 

par  Louis  de  Montalte  k  xrn  Proyincial  des  amon^  others  the  very  eloquent  and  acute 

M8  amis,^  et  aux  Jesuites,  sur  la  Morale  et  Gahnel  Daniel^  the  celebrated  author  of  the. 

la  Politique  de  ces  pcrcs,  2  tomes  8vo.  History  of  France ;  they  also  caused  Pas- 

Peter  Nicole^  under  the  fictitious  name  of  caTs  book  to  he  publicly  burned  at  Paris. 

William  IVendrock,  added  to  it  learned  and  See  DaniePs  Oposcula,  vol.  i.,  p  363,  who 

]iidiciou9  notes,  in  which  he  copiously  dem-  himself  admits,  that  most  of  the  answers  to 

onstrates  the  truth  of  what  Pascal  had  stated  the  book  by  the  Jesuits,  were  unsatisfactory. 

•  either  enmmarily  or  without  giving  authori-  But  whether  Pascal  prevailed  by  the  force 

«tiea.     It  was  also  translated  into  Latin,  by  and  solidity  of  his  arguments,  or  by  th* 
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and  other  doctrines,  not  only  the  Dominicans  and  Jansenists  but  also  the 
divines  of  Paris,  Poictiers,  Louvain,  and  others  in  great  numbers,  so  point- 
edly condemned  in  public,  that  Alexander  VII.  thoQght  proper  to  condemn 
some  part  of  them,  in  his  decree  of  the  21st  of  AugusC  1659 ;  and  Alex- 
ander VIII.,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1690,  condemned  particularly  the  phiU 
oaophical  sin  of  the  Jesuits.(178)  But  these  numerous  and  respectable 
decisions  and  decrees  against  the.  moral  principles  of  the  Jesuits,  if  we  may 
believe  the  common  voice  of  learned  and  pious  men,  were  more  efficacious 
in  restraining  the  horrid  licentiousness  of  the  writers  of  thi^  society,  than 
in  purging  their  schools  of  these  abominable  principles.  And  the  reason 
assigned,  why  so  many  kings  and  princes  and  persons  of  every  rank  and 
sex,  committed  the  care  of  their  souls  to  the  Jesuits  especially,  is,  that 
such  confessors  by  their  precepts,  extenuated  the  guilt  of  sin,  flattered  the 
criminal  passions  of  men,  and  opened  an  easy  and  convenient  way  to  heav-  ' 
en.(179) 

was  neatly  drawn  up,  by  the  writer  of  the 
Cat^chisme  Historique  et  Dogroatique  sur 
les  contestations  qui  divisent  mainfenant 
r  Cglise ;  1730, 8vo,  vol.  ii.,  p.  26,  &c.  The 
BulU  here  mentioned,  are  sought  for  in  vain 
in  the^  Bullarium  Pontificum.  But  the  care 
of  the  Dominicans  and  Jansenists  to  preserve 
every  th{ng  disreputehle  td  Jesuits,  would 
not  suflfer  them  to  be  lost. 

(179)  What  is  here  said  of  the  very  grose 
errors  of  the  Jesuits,  should  not  be  under* 
stood  to  imply,  that  all  the  members  of  ibis 
society  cherish  these  opinions ;  or  that  the 
public  schools  of  the  order  echo  with  them. 
For  this  fraternity  embraces  very  many  per- 
sons, who  are  both  learned  and  ingenuous, 
^nd  by  no  means  bad  men.  Nor  would  it 
be  difficult  to  fill  several  volumes  with  cita* 
tions  from  the  writings  of  Jesuits,  in  which 
a  much  purer  virtue  and  piety  are  taught, 
than  that  black  and  deformed  system  which 
Pascal  and  the  othera  present  to  us  from  the 
CoMuislM^  Summits^  and  Moralists  of  this 
order.  Those  who  accuse  the  Jesuits  as  a 
body,  if  candid,  can  mean  only  that  the  lead^ 
ere  of  the  society  both  permit  such  impious 
scntimonts  to  be  publicly  set  forth  by  indi^ 
viduais,  and  give  their  approbation  and  coun- 
tenance to  the  books  in  which  such  senti- 
ments are  taught ;  that  the  system  of  religion,, 
which  is  taught  here  and  there  in  their 
schools,  is  so  lax  and  disjointed,  that  it  easily 
leads  men  to  such  pernicious  conclusions ; 
and  finally,  that  the  small  select  number,, 
who  are  initiated  in  the  greater  mysteries  of 
the  order,  and  who  are  employed  in  public 
stations  and  in  guiding  the  minds  of  the  great, 
commonly  make  use  of  such  principles  to 
advance  t)ie  interests  and  augment  the  wcsltb 
of  the  society.  I  would  also  acknowledge, 
since  ingenuousness  is  the  prime  virtue  of  a 
historian,  that  in  ezagoerating  the  turpitude^ 
of  some  Jesuitical  opiniorts,  some  of  their 


sweetness  and  elegance  of  his  style  and  sa- 
tire, it  is  certain  that  all  these  answers  de- 
tracted very  little  from  the  reputation  of  his 
lietters ;  and  edition  after  eaition  of  them 
continued  to  be  published.  Less  attractive 
in  form  but  more  solid,  from  the  multitude 
of  testimonies  and  citations  from  the  ap- 
proved Jesuitical  writers,  was,  I^  Morale 
des  Jesuites  extraite  fidellement  de  leun 
livrcs  imprimez  avec  la  permission  et  rap- 
probation  des  Superieure  de  leur  Compagnie, 
par  nn  Docteurde  Sorbonne ;  in  3  vols.  8vo, 
Mons,  1702.  This  book  also  (which  was 
written  by  Perault,  brother  of  that  Charles 
Peraidt  who  began  the  famous  dispute, 
whether  the  moderns  were  inferior  or  supe- 
rior to  the  ancients),  was  burned  at  Paris  in 
1670.  through  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits. 
GBuvres  6m  P.  Daniel,  tome  i.,  p.  356,  &a:. 
And  there  was  good  reason;  for  whoever 
shall  read  this  single  book,  will  there  see  all 
the  faults  that  were  charged  upon  the  Jesu- 
itical writers  on  morals.  That  the  Jesuits 
actually  put  their  morel  principles  in  prectice, 
especially  in  foreign  and  remote  countries, 
Anthony  ArnatUd  with  his  Jansenist  associ- 
ates, undertook  lo  prove  in  an  elaborate  worii 
entitled  :  I^  Morele  Pratique  des  Jesuites ; 
which  gradually  appeared,  during  the  last 
century,  in  eight  volumes ;  and,  when  copies 
of  it  became  scarce,  it  was  republished,  Am- 
sterdam, 1742,  8  vols.  8vo,  with  numerous 
additional  proofs  of  the  charges  against  the 
Jesuits.  Respecting  philosophical  sin  in 
particular,  sna  the  commotions  that  arose 
from  it,  see  James  Hyacinth  Serty,  (or  rath- 
er Augustus  le  Hlanc)s  in  his  Addenda  ad 
Hislonam  Oongregationum  de  auxiliis,  p. 
82,  ^c,  and  in  his  Auctarium  to  these  Ad- 
denda, p  289,  &e. 

(178)  The  history  of  the  commotions  in 
France  and  in  other  places,  arising  from  these 
opinions  of  the  Jesuits  respecting  monlitj, 
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J  35.  The  holy  scriptures  were  so  far  from  receiving  more  reverenoe 
authority  from  the  pontiffs,  that  on  the  contrary  in  most  countries  the 
friends  of  the  papal  cause  and  especially  the  Jesuits,  as  appears  from  the 
best  evidence,  took  great  pains  to  keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
pie,  or  from  being  interpreted  differently  from  what  the  convenience  of  the 
church  required.  Among  the  French  and  the  Belgians,  there  were  some 
who  might  not  improperly  be  denominated  learned  and  intelligent  exposi. 
tors ;  but  the  majority  of  those  who  pretended  to  expound  the  sacred  wri- 
tings,  rather  obscured  and  darkened  the  divine  oracles  by  their  comments 
than  elucidated  them.  And  in  this  class  must  be  placed,  even  the  Janscn- 
ists ;  who,  tliough  they  treated  the  Bible  with  more  respect  than  the  other 
Catholics,  yet  strangely  adulterated  the  word  of  God,  by  the  frigid  allego- 
lies  and  recondite  expositions  of  the  ancient  doctors.(180)  Yet  we  ought 
to  except  Paschasius  Questielf  a  father  of  the  Oratory,  who  published  the 
New  Testament^  illustrated  with  pious  meditations  and  observations,  which 
has  in  our  day  been  the  prolific  cause  of  so  many  disputes,  commotions, 
and  divisions.flSl) 

§  36.  Nearly  all  the  schools  retained  the  old  method  of  teaching  theol- 
ogy ;  which  was  dry,  thorny,  and  by  no  means  suited  to  men  of  liberal 
minds.  Not  even  the  decrees  of  the  pontiffs,  could  bring  dogmatic  or  ^• 
heal  theology  to  be  in  equal  estimation  with  scholastic.  For  most  of  the 
chairs  were  occupied  by  the  Scholastic  doctors,  and  they  perplexed  and  de- 
pressed the  hibUcal  divines,  who  were  in  general  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  atts  of  wrangling.  The  Mystics  were  wholly  excluded  from  the  schools ; 
and,  unless  they  were  very  cautious  and  submissive  to  the  church,  could 
scarcely  escape  the  brand  of  heresy.  Yet  many  of  the  French,  and 
among  them,  the  followers  of  Jansenius  especially,  explained  the  principal 


•df  ersaries  have  been  over  eloquent  and  ve- 
hement ;  as  might  easily  be  shown  if  there 
were  opportunity,  in  regard  to  the  doctrines 
of  probabUity^  mental  reservation  in  oatht^ 
ma  some  others.  For  in  this  as  in  most 
other  disputes  and  controversies,  respecting 
either  sacred  or  secular  subjects,  the  accused 
were  charged  with  the  consequences,  which 
their  accusers  deduced  from  their  declara- 
tions, their  words  were  made  to  express  more 
then  they  intended,  and  the  limitations  they 
contemplate  to  their  opinions,  were  over- 
k>oked. 

(180)  Very  well  known,  even  among  us, 
it  the  Bible  of  Isaac  le  Maitrey  commonly 
called  Sacy ;  which  comprehends  nearly  ev- 
eiy  thing,  with  which  the  heated  imagina- 
tions of  the  amcicnt  doctors  disfigured  the 
simplest  narrations  and  the  clearest  state- 
ments of  the  sacred  volume.  [It  is  also 
called  the  Translation  of  Mens,  because  it 
was  first  printed  there,  in  1665.  It  was 
commenced  by  Sacy^  a  very  zealous  Jansen- 
iat  who  died  in  1664,  and  completed  by 
ThonuLs  du  Fossi.  It  is  founded  on  the 
Vulgate ;  yet  here  and  there  deviates  from 
It.  The  archbishop  of  Paris,  Perefix,  soon 
after  it   appeared,   in   1667,  published  a 


severe  circular,  forbidding  It  to  be  read. 
The  same  thing  was  done  by  Ge.  Avbussonf 
bishop  of  Embrun :  the  Jesuits  also  did  not 
remain  idle :  and  at  last,  in  1668,  CUmenIt 
IX.  condemned  it,  as  a  perverse  and  dan- 
gerous translation,  that  deviated  from  the 
Vulgate,  and  was  a  stone  of  stumbling  to 
the  simple.  This  censure,  it  by  no  means 
merited :  and  even  MosheinCs  censure  is 
applicable  only  to  the  notes,  which  are  taken 
cniefly  from  the  fathers,  and  are  very  mysti- 
cal—ScW.] 

(181)  The  6r8t  part,  containing  notes  on 
the  four  Gospels,  was  published  in  1671: 
and  being  received  with  great  applause,  it 
was  republished,  enlarged  and  amended,  to- 
gether with  notes  on  the  other  hooks  of  the 
New  Testament.  See  Catechisme  Histor- 
iquc  sur  les  Contestationes  de  PEdise,  tome 
ii.,  p.  150.  Christ,  Eberh.  Weismann's 
Historia  Eccles.,  ssecul.  svii.,  p.  588,  dec, 
and  numerous  others.  [Qttetvef,  in  his 
translation,  followed  that  of  JSacy;  though 
to  avoid  all  offence,  he  kept  closer  to  the 
Vulgate.  Most  of  the  notes  relate  entirely 
to  practical  religion.  The  contests  producM 
by  the  work,  belong  to  the  history  of  the 
eighteenth  centuy. — Schl.} 
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doctrines  of  Christianity^  in  a  neat  and  Incid  style.  In  like  manner,  nearly 
all  tiiat  was  written  judiciously  and  elegantly  respecting  piety  and  moraH 
ity,  came  from'  the  pens  either  of  the  Messieurs  de  PorURoyal  as  the  Jan. 
senists  were  usually  called,  or  from  the  French  Fathers  of  the  Oratory. 
Of  the  change  in  the  manner  of  conducting  theological  controversies,  we 
have  already  spoken.  The  Grermans,  the  Belgians,  and  the  French,  hav- 
ing learned  to  their  disadvantage  that  the  angry,  loose,  and  captious  mode 
of  disputing,  which  their  fathers  pursued,  rather  confirmed  than  weakened 
the  faith  and  resolution  of  dissentients ;  and  that  the  arguments  on  which 
their  doctors  formerly  placed  much  reliance,  had  lost  nearly  all  their 
force ;  thought  it  necessary  for  them  to  look  put  for  new  methods  of  war- 
fere,  and  those  apparently  more  wise. 

§  87.  The  minor  controversies  of  the  schools  and  of  the  religious  orders, 
which  divided  the  Romish  church,  we  shall  pass  over :  for  the  pontiffs  for 
the  most  part  disregard  them ;  or  if  at  any  time  they  become  too  violent, 
a  nod  or  a  mandate  from  the  pope  easily  suppresses  them :  neither  are  these 
skirmishes,  which  perpetually  exist,  of  such  a  nature  as  seriously  to  endan- 
ger the  welfare  of  the  church.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  recite  briefly  those 
controversies,  which  affected  seriously  the  whole  church.  Among  these, 
the  first  place  is  due  to  the  contests  between  the  Dominicans  and  the  Jes- 
uits, respecting  the  nature  of  divine  grace  and  its  necessity  to  salvation ; 
the  cognizance  of  which,  Clement  VIII.,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, had  committed  to  some  selected  theologians. (182)  These,  afler  some 
years  of  consultation  and  attention  to  the  arguments  of  the  parties,  signi- 
fied to  the  pontiff  not  obscurely,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Dominicans  re- 
specting grace,  predestination,  inan's  ability  to  do  good,  and  the  inherent 
corruption  of  our  niatures,  were  more  consonant  with  the  holy  scriptures 
and  the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  than  the  opinions  of  MoHna^  whom  the  Jes- 
uits supported :  that  the  former  accorded  with  the  sentiments  of  Augus- 
Una^  and  the  latter  approximated  to  those  of  Pelagius^  which  had  been  con- 
demned.  Therefore  in  the  year  1601,  Clement  seemed  ready  to  pronounce 
sentence  against  the  Jesuit^,  and  in  fevour  of  the  Dominicans.  But  the 
Jesuits  perceiving  their  cause  to  be  in  such  imminent  peril,  so  besieged  the 
aged  pontiff,  sometimes  with  threats,  sometimes  with  complaints,  and  now 
with  arguments,  that  in  the,  year  1602  he  resolved  to  give  the  whole  of 
this  knotty  controversy  a  rehearing,  and  to  assume  to  himself  the  ofiice 
of  presiding  judge.  The  pontiff  therefore  presided  over  this  trial  during 
three  years,  or  from  the  20th  of  March,  1602,  till  the  22d  of  January, 
1605,  having  for  assessors  fifteen  cardinals,  nine  theologians,  and  five 
bishops ;  and  he  held  seventy-eight  sesisions,  or  Congregations  as  they  are 
denominated  at  Rome ;( 183)  in  which  he  patiently  listened  to  the  argu- 
ments  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans,  and  caused  their  arguments  to 
be  carefully  weighed  and  examined.  To  what  results  he  came,  is  uncer- 
tain :  for  he  was  cut  off  by  death,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1605,  when  just 
ready  to  pronounce  sentence.  If  we  may  believe  the  Dominicans,  he  was 
prepared  to  condemn  Molina^  in  a  ptiblic  decree ;  but  if  we  believe  the  Jes- 
uits, he  would  have  acquitted  him  of  all  error.  Which  of  tkem  is  to  be 
believed,  no  one  can  determine,  without  inspecting  the  records  of  the  trial* 
which  are  kept  most  carefully  concealed  at  Rome. 

(182)  [See  the  preceding  centurv,  sect.        (183)  [C<mgregatume9   de  auxilna^  Mi 
liL,  dL  i.,  4  40,  41,  p.  110,  Ac—lV.]  iroHa ;  in  the  Romish  etyle.— Tr.] 
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§  88.  Paul  V.  the  successor  of  Clement,  ordered  the  judges  in  the  rooDth 
of  September,  1605,  to  resume  their  inquiries  and  deliberations  which  had 
been  suspended.  They  obeyed  his  mandate,  and  had  frequent  discussions 
until  the  month  of  March  in  the  next  year  ;  debating  not  so  much  on  the 
merits  of  the  question,  which  had  been  sufficiently  examined,  as  on  the 
mode  of  terminating  the  contest.  For  it  was  debated,  whether  it  would 
be  for  the  interests  of  the  church  to  have  this  dispute  decided  by  a  public 
decree  of  the  pontiff;  and  if  it  were,  then  what  should  be  the  form  and 
phraseology  of  the  decree.  The  issue  of  this  protracted  bifeincss  was» 
that  tlie  whole  contest  came  to  nothing,  as  is  frequent  at  Rome ;  that  is,  it 
was  decided  neither  way,  but  each  party  was  left  free  to  retain  its  own  sen- 
timents.  The  Dominicans  maintain,  that  Paul  Y.  and  the  theologians  to 
whom  he  committed  the  investigation,  equally  wilh  Clemeni  before  him, 
perceived  the  holiness  and  justice  of  their  cause ;  and  they  tell  us,  that  a 
severe  decree  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits  was  actually  drawn  up, 
and  sealed  by  bis  order ;  but  that  the  unhappy  war  with  the  Venetians, 
which  broke  out  at  that  time,  and  of  which  we  have  already  given  an  ac- 
count,  prevented  the  publication  of  the  decree.  On  the  contrary,  the  Jes- 
uits contend,  that  all  this  is  false ;  and  that  the  pontiff  with  the  wisest  of 
the  theologians,  afler  examining  the  whole  cause,  judged  the  sentiments  of 
MoUna  to  contain  nothing  which  much  needed  correction.  It  is  far  more 
probable  that  Paul  was  deterred  from  passing  sentence,  by  fear  of  the 
idngs  of  France  and  Spain ;  of  whom  the  former  patronised  the  cause  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  Dominicans.  And  if  he  had  pub. 
lished  a  decision,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  not  unlike  those  usually 
promulged  at  Rome,  that  is,  ambiguous,  and  not  wholly  adverse  to  either 
of  the  contending  parties. (184) 


(184)  The  writers  already  quoted  on  this 
mi^ect,  may  be  consulted  here.  Also  Jo. 
U  6Urc,  Memo  ires  pour  servir  ik  THistoire 
des  Controvcrses  dans  TEglise  Romaioe  sur 
la  pr^deslination  ct  sur  la  grace  ;  in  the  Bib- 
liotheque  Univcrsclle  ct  Historique,  tome 
xtv.,  p.  234,  dcr.  The  conduct  both  of  the 
Jesuits  and  ihe  Dominicans  after  this  con- 
troversy was  put  to  rest,  affords  grounds  for 
a  suspicion,  that  both  parties  were  privately 
admonished  by  the  pontiff,  lo  temper  and 
regulate  in  some  measure  their  respective 
dc^trines,  so  that  the  former  might  no  longer 
bQ  taxed  with  Pelagianism,  nor  the  latter 
with  coinciding  with  the  Calvinists.  For 
Claudius  Aquatfita,  the  general  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits,  in  a  circular  letter  addressed  to 
the  whole  fraternity,  Dec.  14ih,  1613,  very 
cautiously  modifies  the  doctrine  of  Molina ; 
and  commands  his  brethren  to  teach  every 
where,  that  God  gratuitously,  and  without 
any  regard  to  their  merits,  from  all  eternity, 
elected  those  to  salvation,  whom  be  wished 
diould  be  partakers  of  it :  yet  they  must  so 
teach  this,  as  by  no  means  to  give  up  what 
the  Jesuits  had  maintained  in  their  disputes 
with  ihc  Dominicans,  respecting  the  nature 
of  divine  grace  4  and  these  two  things,  which 
seem  to  clash  with  each, other,  he  thinks 


may  be  conveniently  reconciled,  by  meant 
of  that  divine  knowledge  which  is  called  sct- 
enita  media,  [foreknowledge  of  the  free  ac- 
tions of  men].  See  Catccliisme  Historique 
sur  les  dissensions  de  I'Eglise,  tome  i.,  p. 
207.  On  the  contrary  the  Dominicans, 
though  holding  substantially  tlie  same  senti- 
ments as  before  this  controversy  arose,  yet 
greatly  obscured  and  disfigured  their  senti- 
ments, by  using  words  and  distinctions  bor- 
rowed from  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits ;  so 
that  not  even  a  Jesuit  can  now  tax  them 
with  having  the  mark  of  Calvinism.  They 
are  also  much  more  slow  to  oppose  the  Jes- 
uits ;  recollecting,  doubtless,  their  former 
perils,  and  their  immense  labours  undertakes 
m  vain.  This  change  of  conduct,  the  Jansen- 
ists  severely  charge  upon  them,  as  being  a 
manifest  and  great  defection  from  divine 
truth.  See  Blaise  PascaTs  Letlres  Provin- 
cialea,  tome  i.,  Icttr.  ii.,  p.  27,  6i.c.  Yet 
their  ill-will  against  the  Jesuits,  is  by  no 
means  laid  aside  ;  nor  can  the  Dominicans 
(among  whom  many  are  greatly  dissatisfied 
with  the  cautious  prudence  of  their  order) 
easily  keep  themselves  quiet,  whenever  a 
good  opportunity  occurs  for  exercising  iheir 
resentments.  AVith  the  Dominicans  in  this 
cause  at  leastj  the  August inians  are  in  bar 
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§  39.  The  wounds  which  seemed  thus  healed,  were  again  torn  open  to 
the  great  damage  of  the  Catholic  interest,  when  the  book  of  Cornelius 
Jansenius,  bishop  of  Yprcs  in  the  Netherlands,  was  published  after  his 
death,  in  1640,  under  the  title  of  Augu9tinus.{\^b)  In  this  book,  (the  au- 
thor of  which  is  allowed  even  by  the  Jesuits  to  have  been  a  learned  and 
solid  man,  and  apparently  at  least  devout),  the  opinions  of  Augustine  re- 
specting the  native  depravity  of  man,  and  tne  nature  and  influence  of  that 
grace  by  which  alone  this  depravity  can  be  cured,  are  stated  and  explained ; 
and  for  the  most  part,  in  the  very  words  of  Augustine.  For  it  was  not 
the  object  of  Jansenius,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  to  show  what  ought  to  be  be- 
lieved on  these  subjects,  but  merely  what  Augustine  believed.(186)  But  as 
the  doctrine  of  Augustine^  (which  differed  little  from  that  of  SL  Thomas 
[^Aquinas]  which  was  embraced  by  the  Dominicans),  was  accounted  almost 
sacred  and  divme  in  the  Romish  church,  on  account  of  the  high  character 
and  merits  of  its  author,  and  at  the  same  time  was  almost  diametrically  op- 
posite to  the  common  sentiments  of  the  Jesuits ;  this  work  of  Jansevdua 
could  not  but  appear  to  them,  as  a  silent,  yet  most  effectual  confutation  of 
their  sentiments.  Hence  they  not  only  attacked  it  with  their  own  writings, 
but  they  instigated  the  pontiff  Urban  Vlll.  to  condemn  it.  Nor  were  their 
efforts  unsuccessful.  First,  the  inquisitors  at  Rome  in  1641,  prohibited- 
the  reading  of  it ;  and  then  in  1642,  tlrban  himself  in  a  public  decree, 
pronounced  it  contaminated  with  several  errors  long  since  rejected  by  the 
church. 

§  40.  The  Jesuits  and  the  Romish  edicts,  were  opposed  by  the  doctors 
of  Louvain,  and  by  the  other  admirers  of  AugusUne,  who  were  always 

mony :  (for  the  opinions  of  St.  Thnmas  in 
respect  to  grace,  do  not  much  differ  from 
those  of  AagiLatine) :  and  the  most  learned 
man  they  have,  Henry  Noris^  (in  his  Vin- 
dicie  Augustmians,  cap.  iv.,  0pp.,  torn,  i., 
p.  1175),  laments  that  he  is  not  at  liberty, 
in  consequence  of  the  {Xipe^s  decree,  to  let 
the  world  know  what  was  transacted  in  the 
Congregaliont  df.  auzUiig,  against  Molina 
and  ihc  Jesuits,  and  in  favour  of  Augustine. 
He  says:  Quando,  recentiori  Romano  de- 
creto  id  vetitum  est,  cum  dispendio  causss, 
quam  defendo,  ncoessaham  dcfensiouem 
omitto. 

(185)  For  an  account  of  this  famous  man, 
see  Bayle*i  Dictionnsire,  tome  ii.,  p.  1529. 
Melchior  Ley  decker,  de  vita  et  roorte  Janse- 
nii  libri.  iii.,  constituting  the  first  part  of  his 
Historia  Jansenismi,  published  at  Utrecht 
1695,  8vo.  Dictionnaire  des  livrea  Jansen- 
istes,  tome  i.,  p.  120,  dec  ,  and  many  others. 
This  celebrated  work,  which  gave  a  mortal 
wound  to  the  Romish  community  that  all 
the  power  and  all  the  sagacity  of  the  vicar 
of  Jenus  Christ  were  unable  to  heal,  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts.  The  first  is  hi8tori- 
cal,  and  narrates  the  origination  of  the  Pela- 
gian contests  in  the  fi^th  century  ;  the  second 
investigates  and  ci plains  the  doctrine  of 
Aurustine  concerning  the  state  and  powers 
of  human  naturc.before  the  fall,  as  fallen, 

Vol.  III.— T  t 


and  as  renewed.  The  third  traces  out  his 
opinions  concerning  the  assistance  of  Christ 
by  his  renewing  grace,  and  the  predestina- 
tion of  men  and  angels.  The  language  is 
sufficiently  clear  and  perspicuous,  but  not  so 
correct  as  it  should  he.  [Jamenius  was 
born  at  a  village  near  Jjcerdam  in  Flanders, 
A.D.  1585,  educated  at  Louvain,  v^bere  ho 
became  principal  of  the  college  of  St.  Pul- 
cheria,  doctor  of  theology  in  1617,  and  pro 
feasor  in  ordinary.  Ho  was  twice  sent  by 
the  university  of  Louvain  to  the  Spanish 
court,  to  manage  their  afTairs.  His  political 
work  against  France,  entitled  Mars  Cjallieus, 
procured  him  favour  at  the  court  of  Spain ; 
and  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Ypres  in 
1635.  He  died  in  1638,  of  a  contagion  ta- 
ken by  visiting  his  flock  labouring  under  it. 
His  AugwttinuSt  in  3  vols,  fol.,  cost  him 
20  years  labour.  He  also  wrote  against  the 
Protestants.— Tr] 

(186)  Thus  Janseniiu  in  his  Augustinns, 
torn,  ii..  Introductory  book,  cap.  ixix,  p.  65, 
says :  Non  ego  hie  de  nova  aliqua  sentcntia 
reperienda  dispute — sed  de  aniiqua  Augut- 
tini.— Quaritur,  non  quid  de  naturap  huma- 
WB.  statibus  ei  viribus,  vel  de  Dei  gratia  et 
prade^tinatione  sentiendum  sit;  sed  quid 
Auguffiinus  olim  ccclesi®  nomine  et  applansa 
— tradiderit,  predicaverit,  scriptoque  multi- 
pliciter  consignaverit. 
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TeiT  numerous  in  the  Low  Countries.  Hence  there  arose  a  formidable, 
and  to  the  Belgic  provinces  a  very  troublesome  controversy.(187)  It  had 
scarcely  commenced,  when  it  spread  into  the  neighbouring  France  ;  where 
John  du  Verger  de  Hauranne,  abbot  of  St.  Cyran  or  Sigeran,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Jansenius,  a  man  of  an  acxx)n}plished  and  elegant  mind,  and  no 
less  respected  for  the  purity  of  his  morals  and  the  sanctity  of  his  life  thai 
for  his  erudition,  had  already  inspired  great  numbers  with  attachment  tc 
AugusUne  and  hatred  of  the  Jesuits. (188)  The  greatest  part  of  the  learn 
ed  in  this  most  flourishing  kingdom,  had  connected  themselves  with  the 
Jesuits ;  because  their  doctrines  were  more  grateful  to  human  nature,  and 
better  accorded  with  the  nature  of  the  Romish  religion  and  the  interests 
of  that  church,  than  the  Augustinian  principles.  But  the  opposite  party 
embraced  besides  some  bishops  of  high  reputation  for  piety,  the  men  of 
the  best  and  most  cultivated  minds  almost  throughout  France ;  Anthony 
Amauld,  Peter  Nicole^  Blaise  Pascal,  Paschasius  Quesnel,  and  the  numer- 
ons  other  famous  and  excellent  men  who  are  denotninated  the  authors  qf 
Part-Royal ;  likewise  a  great  number  of  those  who  looked  on  the  vulgar 
piety  of  the  Romish  church,  which  is  confined  to  the  confession  of  sins, 
frequent  attendance  on  the  Lord's  sUpper,  and  some  external  works,  as  far 
short  of  what  Christ  requires  of  his  followers,  and  who  believed  that  the 
soul  of  a  Christian,  who  would  be  accounted  truly  pious,  ought  to  be  full 
of  genuine  faith  and  love  to  God.  Thus  as  the  one  party  had  the  advan. 
tage  of  numbers  and  power,  and  the  other  that  of  talent  and  pious  fervour, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  this  controversy  is  still  kept  up  a  Whole 
century  after  its  commencement.  (189) 

(187)  [The  principal  adheronts  ta  JauMe* 
wintM  in  the  Netherlanda,  were,  James  Boon-' 
en,  the  archhishop  ofMechlen ;  Libertus  Fro- 
mondt  a  pupil,  friend,  and  successor  of  Jan- 
Mtrnus  in  the  professorial  chair  at  LouYain ; 
and  Henry  Caleny  a  canon  of  Mechlen  and 
aich-priest  of  Brussels. — Schl  ] 

(188)  He  is  esteemed  by  all  the  Jansen- 
ista,  as  highly  as  Jantenius  himself;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  aided  Janseniiu  in  compo- 
sing his  Augustinus.  Those  French  espe- 
cia^  who  are  partial  to  the  doctrines  of  Au- 
gustine, reverence  him  as  a  father  and  an 
oracle,  and  extol  him  above  Jansemus  him- 
self. His  life  and  history  have  been  duly 
vrritten,  by  Claude  Lancelot^  M^moiies 
tOQchant  la  vie  der  Mr.  S.  Cyran  ;  published 
at  Cologne  (or  rather  at  Utrecht),  1738,  2 
vols.  8vo.  Add  the  Kecueil  de  plusiers 
pieces  pour  servir  k  I'Histoire  de  Port-Roy- 
al, p.  1-150,  Utrecht,  1740,  8vo.  Amnwi 
^Andilly^  M^moires  au  sujet  de  I'Abb^  de 
S.  Cyran  ;  printed  in  the  Vies  des  Religieu- 
■es de  Port-Koyal,  tome  i.,  p.  15-44.  &yle^ 
Dictionnairc,  tome  ii.,  [p.  531,  art.  Garasse^ 
note  D. — TV.]  Dictionnaire  des  livres 
Jansenistcs,  tome  i.,  p.  133,  &c.  See  also 
respecting  his  early  studies,  Gabriel  lAron^ 
Singularit^s  Histor.  et  Litter.,  tome  iv.,  p. 
607,  &c.  {Jo,  Verger  de  Hauranne  was 
bom  at  Bayonne  in  1681,  became  abbot  of 


St.  Gynn  fn  1620,  was  thrown  into  priBon 
by  Richelieu  in  1638,  released  in  1643,  and 
died  the  same  year,  aged  62.  He  held' 
much  the  same  sentiments  with  Jansenius, 
and  spread  them  extensively  by  conversation. 
His  works  are :  Somme  des  Sautes,  &c..  de 
OaroMse,  (a  Jesuit  writer),  3  vols.  4to; 
Spiritual  I^etters,  2  vols.  4to. ;  Apology  for 
Roche-Hosay,  &c. ;  and  Question  Royale. 
—Tr.} 

(189)  The  history  of  this  controversy  i^ 
to  be  found  entire  or  in  part,  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  books.  The  following  may  supersede 
all  the  rest:  Gabriel  Gerberont  Histoire 
generate  da  Jansenisme,  Amsterd  ,  1700,  3 
vols.  8vo,  and  Lyons,  1708,  6  vols.  l2mo; 
the  Ahh6  du  Maa^  (a  senator  of  Paris,  who 
died  1722\  Histoire  des  cinq  propositions 
de  Jansenius,  Liege,  1694,  8vo.  Du  Mat 
favours  the  Jesuits ;  Gerberon  favours  the 
Jansenists.  Michael  Leydecker^  Historia 
Jansenismi  Libri  vi.,  Utrecht,  1695,  8vo. 
Voltaire,  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV  tome  ii.,  p. 
264,  &c.  Many  books  on  this  subject  by 
both  parties,  are  mentioned  in  the  Biblio- 
theqoe  Jan^enisteou  riatalogiie  Alfihal^etique 
des  principaux  livres  Jansenistes ;  published 
in  1735,  8vo,  and  said  to  bo  the  work  of 
Dominic  Colonia^  a  learned  Jesnir.  See 
Recueil  des  prices  pour  servir  a  I'HiMtoire  de 
Port-Royal, p.  323,  dtc.     But  as  nirroUy  re* 
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§  41.  The  attentive  reader  of  this  protracted  contest,  will  be  amused  to 
see  the  artifices  and  stratagems,  with  which  the  one  party  conducted  their 
attack  and  the  other  their  defence.  The  Jesuits  came  forth,  armed  with 
decrees  of  the  pontifi^  mandates  of  the -king,  the  most  odious  comparisons, 
the  support  of  great  men,  the  good-will  of  most  of  the  bishops,  and  lastly 
force  and  bayonets^  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jansenists  enervated  those 
decrees  and  mandates,  by  the  most  subtle  distinctions  and  interpretations, 
nay,  by  the  same  sophistry  which  they  condemned  in  the  Jesuits  ;  odious 
comparisons  they  destroyed,  by  other  comparisons  equally  odious ;  to  the 
menaces  of  great  men  and  bishops,  they  opposed  the  favour  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  physical  force  they  vanquished  by  divine  power,  that  is,  by  the 
miracles  of  which  they  boasted.  Perceiving  that  their  adversaries  were 
not  to  be  overcome  by  the  soundest  arguments  and  proofe,  they  endeavour- 
ed to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  pontiffs  and  of  the  people  at  large,  by 
their  meritorious  and  splendid  de^s  and  by  their  great  industry.  Hence 
they  attacked  those  enemies  of  the  church  the  Protestants,  and  endeavous- 
ed  to  circumvent  them  with  spells  and  sophisms  that  were  entirely  new ; 
they  applied  themselves  to  the  education  of  youth  of  all  classes,  and  imbued 
them  with  the  elements  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  ;  they  composed 
very  neat  and  elegant  treatises  on  grammar,  philosophy,  and  the  other 
branches  of  learning;  they  kid  all  classes  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
under  obligations  to  them,  by  devotional  and  practical  treatises  composed 
in  the  most  elegant  manner ;  they  adopted  a  pure,  natural,  and  agreeable 
style,  and  translated  and  explained  in  the  very  best  manner,  not  a  few  of 
the  ancient  writers :  and  lastly,  they  sought  to  persuade,  and  actually  did 
persuade  very  many,  to  believe  that  God  himself  espoused  their  cause,  and 
that  he  had  by  many  prodigies  and  miracles,  placed  the  truth  of  the  Au- 
gustinian  doctrine  beyond  all  controversy.  (190)    As  all  these  things  have 


marked,  this  book  much  enhrged,  appeared 
nnder  the  title  of;  Dictionnaire  des  tivret 
Jansenistcs,  Antw.,  1752,  4  vols.  8vo. 

(190)  That  the  JansenisU  or  Au^stin- 
ians  have  long  resorted  to  miracles  m  sup- 
port  of  their  cause,  is  very  well  known.  And 
they  themselves  confess,  that  they  have  been 
saved  from  ruin  when  nearly  in  despair,  by 
means  of  miracles.  See  Memoires  de  Port- 
Royal,  torn,  i.,  p.  236;  tom.  ii.,  p.  107. 
The  iijrst  of  these  miracles  were,  those  said 
to  have  been  performed  in  the  convent  of 
Port-Koyal,  from  the  year  1656  onward,  in 
the  cure  of  several  afflicted  persons,  by 
means  of  a  ihom  from  that  crown  which  the 
Roman  soldiers  placed  on  the  head  of  our 
most  holy  Saviour.  See  Recueil  de  plusiers 
pieces  pour  servir  i  THistoire  de  Port-Roy- 
al, p.  228,  448.  Fontaine^  Memoires  pour 
servir  &  I'Histoire  de  Port- Royal,  torn,  ii.,  p. 
131,  <kc.  Other  miracles  followed,  in  the 
year  1661  ;  Vies  des  Religieuses  de  Port- 
Koyal,  tom.  i.,  p-  192 :  and  in  the  year  1664 ; 
Memoires  de  Port-Royal,  tom.  iii.,  p.  252. 
The  fame  of  these  miracles  was  great,  and 
very  useful  to  the  Augustiniana  in  the  sev- 
•Dtoenth  century ;  bat  at  present,  it  is  quite 


hnshed.  In  our  age  therefore,  when  hard 
pressed,  they  have  resisted  the  fury  of  their 
enemies  by  new  and  more  numerous  prodt* 
gies.  If  we  may  believe  them,  the  fint  oc- 
curred on  the  31st  of  May,  1725,  in  the  pex^ 
son  of  a  certain  woman  named  De  la  Fosse  ; 
who  was  suddenly  cured  of  a  bloody  flux, 
when  she  had  supplicated  relief  from  a  host 
carried  by  a  priest  of  the  Jansenian  secL 
Two  years  afterwards,  in  1727,  the  tomb  of 
Gerhard  Rouase,  a  canon  of  Avignon,  was 
ennobled  by  very  splendid  miracles.  Lsstly, 
in  the  year  1731,  the  bones  of  Francis  de 
Paris,  [commonly  called,  Abbi  de  Paris'}, 
which  were  interred  at  St.  Medard,  were 
famed  for  numberless  miracles :  and  every 
one  knows  what  warm  disputes  have  occur- 
red, and  still  continue,  respecting  them.  It 
is  also  said,  that  Paschasius  Quesnel,  he* 
vier,  Desangins,  and  Toumus,  those  great 
ornaments  of  the  sect,  have  often  afTorded 
relief  to  the  sick  who  relied  on  their  merits 
snd  intercession.  See  Jesus  Christ  sou* 
Tanatheme  et  sous  Texcommunication ;  m 
celebrated  Jansenist  book,  written  against 
the  Bull  Unigenitus,  art.  xvii.,  p.  61 ;  art. 
xviii.,  p.  66,  ed.  Utrecht.    A  great  part  of 
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great  influence  with  mankind,  they  often  rendered  the  victory  of  the  Jes. 
uits  quite  dubious ;  and  |K)rhaps  the  Jansenists  would  have  triumphed,  if 
the  cause  of  the  Jesuits  had  not  been  the  cause  of  the  church,  tlie  safety 
of  which  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  those  opinions  which  the  Jesuits 
hold. 

§  42.  Various  circumstances  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  Urban  Will,,  and 
afterwards  Innocent  X.,  were  solicitous  to  suppress  these  dangerous  com- 
motions  in  their  commencement ;  just  as  the  former  pontiffs  wisely  sup. 
pressed  the  contests  between  Baius  and  the  Dominicans.  But  they  were 
unable  to  do  it,  in  consequence  of  the  highly  excitable  and  fervid  tempers 
of  the  French.  The  adversaries  of  the  Augustinian  doctrines,  extracted 
from  the  works  of  Jansenius  five  propositions,  which  were  thought  to  be 
the  worst ;  and  instigated  especially  by  the  Jesuits,  tliey  urged  Innocent 
incessantly  to  condemn  them.  A  large  part  of  the  French  clergy,  by  their 
envoys  despatched  to  Rome,  resisted  such  a  measure  with  great  zeul ;  and 
wisely  suggested,  that  it  was  of  the  first  importance  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent constructions  that  might  be  put  upon  those  propositions }  since  they 
were  ambiguous,  and  would  admit  of  a  true,  as  well  as  a  false  interpreta- 
tion. But  Innocent  X.  overcome  by  the  incessant  and  importunate  clam« 
oura  of  the  Jesuits,  without  maturely  considering  the  case,  hastily  condemn, 
ed  those  propositions  in  a  public  edict,  dated  May  31st,  1653.  The  sub- 
stance  of  the  five  propositions  was.  First :  That  there  are  some  commands 
of  God,  which  righteous  and  good  men  are  absolutely  unable  to  obey, 
though  disposed  to  do  it ;  and  that  God  does  not  give  them  so  much  grace, 
that  they  are  able  to  observe  them. — Secondly :  That  no  person,  in  this 
corrupt  state  of  nature,  can  resist  divine  grace  operating  upon  the  mind. 
^^Thirdly :  That  in  order  to  a  man's  being  praise  or  blame  worthy  before 
God,  he  need  not  be  exempt  from  necessity,  but  only  from  coercion. — 
Fourthly :  That  the  Semipelagians  erred  greatly,  by  supposing  thai  the 
human  will  lias  the  power  of  both  admitting,  and  of  rejecting,  the  opera- 
tions of  internal  preventing  grace. — Fifthly:  That  whoever  affirms  that 
Jesus  Christ  made  expiation  by  his  sufferings  and  death  for  the  sins  of  aU 
mankind,  is  a  Semipelagian. — The  four  first  of  these  propositions,  InnO' 
cent  pronounced  to  be  directly  heretical ;  but  the  fifth,  he  declared  to  be 
only  rash,  irreligious,  and  injurious  to  God.(I91) 

tho  Jansenists  contend  for  the  reality  of  taee  of  the  mi8a]>prehensions  of  the  malti- 
these  miracles,  with  good  faith :  for  this  sect  tude.  in  order  to  contirm  the  truth, 
abounds  with  persons,  who  arc  by  no  means  (191)  This  BuU  is  extant  in  the  Bulla- 
comipt,  but  whose  piety  is  unenlightened,  Hum  Rnmanum,  tome  v.,  p.  486.  It  is  also 
and  to  whom  the  truth  and  divinity  of  their  published,  together  with  many  puhlic  Acts 
cause  appear  so  manifest,  that  they  readily  relating  to  this  subject,  by  Charles  tlu  Plct* 
believe  it  cannot  possibly  be  neglected  by  iis  d'Argentre,  in  his  Collcctio  judiciorum 
the  Deity  Dut  it  is  incredible,  that  so  many  de  novis  erroribus,  tom.  iii ,  pt.  li.,  p.  261( 
persons  of  distiriiruished  perspicacity  as  for-  d:c.  [Dr.  Moiheim  mistook,  in  retrard  to 
mcrly  were  and  still  are  followers  'of  this  the  sentence  pronounced  on  ihc  several  prop- 
sect,  should  not  know  that  either  the  powers  ositions.  The  Bull  says  of  the  fiyxl :  To- 
of  nature,  or  the  operation  of  medicines,  or  merariam,  impiam,  blasphemam,  anaihemat« 
the  influence  of  the  imagination,  really  ac-  damnatam,  et  ha^reticam  declaramus,  et  uti 
coqpli»hed  these  cures,  which  deceivers  or  talem  damnamus.  Of  the  second,  and  iho 
men  blinded  by  party  zeal  have  ascribed  to  thirds  it  says  simply :  Hiereiicam  declara- 
the  almighty  power  of  God.  Such  persons  mus,et  uti  talem  damnamus.  Oi the  fcwrtK 
therefore,  must  be  of  the  opinion,  that  it  is  it  says :  Falsam,  et  haereticam  declaramus, 
lawful  to  promote  a  holy  and  righteous  cause  et  uti  talem  damnamus.  And  of  the  jiftK  i^ 
by  means  of  deceptions,  and  to  take  advan-  saya :  Falsam,  temerariaoD,  acandalosam,  et 
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^  43.  This  sentence  of  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  judge,  was  indeed 
painful  and  perplexing  to  the  friends  of  Jansenius,  and  grateful  and  agree- 
able to  their  enemies;  yet  it  did  not  fully  satisfy  the  latter,  nor  entirely 
dishearten  the  former.  For  Jansenius  himself  had  escaped  condemnation, 
the  poiititf  not  having  declared  that  the  heretical  propositions  were  to  be 
found  in  his  Augustinus,  in  that  sense  in  which  they  were  condemned. 
The  Augustinians  therefore,  under  the  guidance  of  the  very  acute  Anthony 
Amauld,  distinguished  in  this  controversy  between  the  point  of  law  and 
the  point  of  fact ;  (qiuBstionem  juris  and  qiuBStionem  facti) ;  that  is,  they 
maintained  that  we  ought  to  believe  those  propositions  to  be  justly  con- 
demned by  the  pontiff;  but  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  believe,  nor  had 
the  pontiff  required  a  belief,  that  those  propositions  were  to  be  found  in 
Jansemus*  book,  in  that  sense  in  which  they  were  condemned. (192)  Yet 
they  were  not  allowed  to  enjoy  this  consolation  long,  for  the  pertinacious 
hatred  of  the  adverse  party  drove  Alexander  VIL,  the  successor  of  Clement^ 
to  such  a  height  of  imprudence,  that  he  not  only  declared  in  a  new  Bull  of 
the  16th  of  October,  1656,  that  the  condemned  propositions  were  those  of 
JanseniuSf  and  were  to  be  found  in  his  book ;  but  he  moreover  in  the  year 
1665,  sent  into  France  the  formula  of  an  oath,  which  was  to  be  subscribed 
by  all  who  would  enjoy -any  office  in  the  church,  and  which  affirmed  that 
the  five  condemned  propositions  were  actually  to  be  found  in  Janseniu^ 
book,  in  the  very  sense  in  which  they  had  been  condemned  by  the 
church.(193)  This  imprudent  step,  which  was  viewed  as  intolerable  not 
only  by  the  Jansenists  but  likewise  by  the  better  part  of  the  French  cler- 
gy, was  followed  by  imniense  commotions  and  contests.  The  Jansenists 
immediately  contended,  that  the  pontiff  might  err,  especially  when  pro- 
nouncing an  opinion  without  the  presence  of  a  council,  in  all  questions  of 
fact ;  and  therefore  that  they  were  not  under  obligation  to  subscribe  to 
that  formula,  which  required  that  they  should  swear  to  a  matter  of  fact :  the 
Jesuits  on  the  contrary,  had  the  boldness  to  maintain  publicly,  in  the  city 
of  Paris,  that  the  pope's  infallibility  was  equally  certain  and  divine  in  mat- 
ters  of  fact,  as  in  contested  points  of  ecclesiastical  law.  Some  of  the 
Jansenists  said,  they  would  neither  condemn  nor  approve  the  formula ; 
but  they  promised  by  observing  silence,  to  show  respect  to  the  authority 
of  the  head  of  the  church.  Others  appeared  ready  to  subscribe  with  some 
explanation,  or  distinction,  oral  or  written,  annexed ;  but  by  no  means, 
without  qualification.  Others  attempted  other  modes  of  evasion. (194) 
But  none  of  these  courses  would  satisfy  the  impassioned  mind  of  the  Jes- 
uits ;  and  therefore  the  recusants  were  miserably  harassed  with  banish- 
ments, imprisonments,  and  other  vexations  ;  for  \he  Jesuits  had  the  con. 
trol  and  guidance  of  the  measures  of  the  court. 

xntellectam  eo  senso,  ut  Christufl  pro  salute  ons  documents,  is  in  Charles  du  PUssis 

dumtaxat  pnedeatinttonim  mortaussit:  Im-  i'Argentre*s  Collcctio  Judiciorum  de  novis 

piam,  blaspheman),  contumeliosam,  divina  erroribus,  torn,  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  981-288.  306. 

pietati  derogantem,  et  bflBreticam  declaramus,  The  formula  of  the  oath  by  Alexander  VIT., 

et  uti  talein  damnamus.     So  that  the  sen-  occurs  ibid.,  p.  314,  together  with  the  ordi- 

tence  on  the  fifth  proposition  was  the  roost  fiance  of  the  King,  and  other  papers. 
•everc ;  and  that  on  the  first,  next  to  it  in        (194)  See  Du  Mas,   Histoire  des  cinq 

•©▼erity.— Tr  ]  Propositions,  p.  168,  ic.     Gerberon^  His- 

(192)  Dictionnaire  des  litres  Jansenistes,  toire  generale  du  Jansenisms,  pt.  ii.,  p.  610. 
torn,  i,  p.  249  ;  torn,  ii.,  p.  7,  ^.  and  many  others. 

(193)  This  Bull  also,  together  with  vari- 
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§  44.  In  consequence  of  the  lenity  or  the  prudence  of  Clement  IX.,  the 
persecuted  party,  who  to  their  own  loss  and  injury  defended  Augusiinef  had 
some  respite  in  the  year  1669.  This  was  procured  by  four  French  bisl^ 
ops»  those  of  Angers,  Beauvais,  Pamiers,  and  Alet,  who  courageously  de- 
clared, that  they  could  not  conscientiously  subscribe  to  the  prescribed  oath, 
without  adding  some  explanation.  And  when  the  Romish  court  threatened 
them  with  punishment,  nineteen  other  bishops  espoused  their  cause,  and 
addressed  letters  in  tlieir  behalf  both  to  the  king  and  to  the  pontiff.  These 
were  also  joined  by  Anne  Genevieve  de  Bourhont  a  lady  of  great  heroism^ 
and  aAer  her  renunciation  of  the  pleasures  and  allurements  of  the  world, 
a  warm  friend  of  the  Jansenists ;  who  very  urgently  besought  Glemeni  IX. 
to  assume  more  moderation*  Influenced  by  entreaties  and  arguments  so 
numerous  and  of  so  much  weight,  Clement  consented  that  such  as  chose, 
might  subscribe  the  oath  above  mentioned,  annexing  an  exposition  of  their 
own  views.  Upon  this  liberty  being  allowed,  the  former  tranquillity  re- 
turned ;  and  the  friends  of  Jansenitu  now  freed  from  all  fear,  lived  secure^ 
ly  in  their  own  country.  This  celebrated  event  is  usually  called  the  peace 
if  Clement  IX.  But  it  was  not  of  long  continuance.(195)  For  the  king 
o£  France  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  disturbed  it  by  his  edict  o? 
1676 ;  in  which  he  represented  it  as  granted  only  for  a  time,  and  in  con- 
descension to  the  weak  consciences  of  certain  persons ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Arnie  de  Bourbon  in  1679,  it  was  wholly  subverted.  From  this  time, 
the  Augustinian  party  were  harassed  with  the  same  injuries  and  persecu- 
tions,  as  before.  Some  avoided  them  by  a  voluntary  exile ;  others  endu- 
red  them  with  fortitude  and  magnanimity ;  and  others  warded  them  off,  by 
such  means  as  they  could.  "Die  head  and  leader  of  the  sect,  Anthony 
Amauld,{l96)  to  avoid  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  fled  in  the  year  1679  into 
the  Low  Countries ;  to  the  great  injury  of  the  Jesuits.  For  this  man  pos- 
sessing extraordinary  eloquence  and  acuteness  of  mind,  instilled  his  doc- 


(195)  The  tnnsactions  relativo  to  this 
•abject  tinder  the  pontificate  of  Clement  IX., 
sre  fully  narrated,  by  cardinal  Rospglicti, 
in  his  commentaries:  which  Charles  du 
Pletsis  iPArgentre  has  subjoined  to  his  ele- 
menta  Theologies,  Paris,  1716,  8to,  and 
which  are  also  extant  in  the  CoUectio  judi- 
ciorum  de  novis  erroribus,  torn,  iii,  part  ii., 
p.  336,  where  likewise  are  the  letters  of 
Clement  IX.  Among  the  Jansenists,  the 
history  of  the  peace  of  Clement  IX.  has  been 
expressly  written  by  Varet,  the  vicar  of  the 
archbishop  of  Sens;  (for  the  Catechiame 
Historique  sor  les  contestations  de  TEglise, 
ftom.  i.,  p.  352,  testifies,  that  Varet  wrote 
the  anonymous  history);  viz..  Relation  de 
ce  qui  s'est  pass6  dans  rsifaire  de  la  pais 
de  TEglise  sous  le  Pape  Clement  IX.,  1706, 
12mo,  and  by  Paackasiua  Quesnel^  (whom 
Dominic  Co/onm  among  others,  Biblioth.  Jan- 
itaiste,  p.  314,  declares  to  have  been  the  aa« 
ihor),  in  his  book :  La  paiz  de  Clement  IX., 
ou  demonstration  des  deux  faussetez  capi- 
talesavanc^s  dans  THistoire  des  cinq  Propo- 
sitions contre  la  foi  des  disciples  de  S.  Ao- 
gostin ;  Chamberry,  or  rather  t3ruseels,  1701, 


2  vols.  12mo.  The  following  work :  Reb- 
tion  de  ce  qui  s*est  pass^  dans  I'afiaire  de  la 
paiz  de  TEglise  sous  le  Pape  Clement  IX., 
avec  les  Lettres,  Actes,  Memoires,  et  autrea 
pieces  qui  y  ont  rapport,  without  mention  of 
the  place,  1706, 2  vols.  8vo,  is  an  accurately 
written  history.  The  part  which  Anne  it 
Bourbon  took  in  this  business,  is  elegantly 
narrated  by  Villefort,  in  his  Vie  d'Anne 
Genevieve  de  Bourbon,  Ducbesse  de  Longne- 
ville,  tome  ii.,  livr.  vi.,  p.  89,  edit.  Amsterd., 
1739, 8vo,  which  is  much  fuller  than  the  Par- 
is edition. 

(196)  For  an  account  of  this  great  man,  see 
Bayle^  Dictionnaire,  [art.  Amauld],  tome  i., 
p.  337,  and  Histoire  abreg^e  de  la  vie  etdes 
Onvrages  de  Mr.  Amaud ;  Cologne,  1695, 
8vo.  On^thetrftnsilionofthe  Dutch  church 
to  the  Jansenist  party,  see  Lefitau,  Vie  de 
Clement  IX.,  tome  i.,  p.  123,  dec.  Re- 
specting Codde,  Neercattclf  Variety  and 
other  defenders  of  the '  Jansenist  cause  in 
Holland,  see  Dictionnaire  des  livres  Jansen- 
isles,  tom.  i.,  p.  48,  121,  353 ;  torn,  ii.,  p. 
406;  tom.  iv.,  p.  119,  &c.,  and  in  many 
other  places. 
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trines  into  the  minds  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Belgians ;  and  also  indu- 
ced that  portion  of  the  Romish  church  that  was  situated  among  the  Dutch, 
to  join  the  Jansenist  party,  through  the  influence  of  John  Neercassel  bishop 
of  Castorie,  and  Feter  Codde  archbishop  of  Sebaste.  This  Dutch  [Cath- 
olic]  church  remains  to  the  present  day,  firmly  fixed  in  its  purpose,  and 
being  safe  under  the  powerful  protection  of  the  Dutch  government,  it  de- 
spises the  indignation  of  the  pontiffs  which  it  incurs  in  a  very  high  degree. 
§  45.  The  3 BLuaenisXs^  or  Augustinians  as  they  choose  to  be  called,  were 
so  very  odious  to  the  Jesuits,  not  merely  on  account  of  their  doctrine  re- 
specting divine  grace,  (which  was  in  reality  the  Augustinian  doctrine,  and 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  followers  of  Calvin^  only  differently  col- 
oured and  displayed),  but  there  were  many  other  things  in  them,  which 
the  defenders  of  the  Romish  church  cannot  approve  and  tolerate.  For  it 
was  under  Jansenist  leaders,  that  all  those  contests  in  the  Romish  church 
which  we  have  mentioned  above,  originated,  and  have  been  continued  down 
to  our  times,  in  numberless  publications  printed  in  the  Low  Countries  and 
in  France.^197)  But  there  is  hardly  any  thing  in  them,  which  the  Jesuits 
and  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  Roman  pontifis  regard  as  more  intolerable, 
than  the  system  of  morals  and  of  practical  piety  which  they  inculcate.  For 
in  the  view  of  the  Jansenists,  there  is  nothing  entirely  sound  and  uncor- 
rupted  in  the  practice  and  institutions  of  the  Romish  church.  In  the  first 
place  they  complain,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  have  forsaken  al- 
together  the  duties  of  their  office.  They  moreover  assert,  that  the  monks 
are  really  apostates ;  and  they  would  have  them  be  brought  back  to  their 
pristine  sanctity,  and  to  that  strict  course  of  life  which  the  founders  of  the 
several  orders  prescribed.  They  would  also  have  the  people  well  instruct- 
ed in  the  knowledge  of  religion  and  Christian  piety.  They  contend,  that 
the  sacred  volume  and  the  books  containing  the  forms  of  public  worship, 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people  in  the  vernacular  tongue  of  each 
nation,  ana  should  be  diligently  read  and  studied  by  all.  And  lastly,  they 
assert,  that  all  the  people  should  be  carefully  taught  that  true  piety  towards 
God  does  not  consist  in  external  acts  and  rites,  but  in  purity  of  heart  and 
divine  love.  These  things  considered  in  a  general  view,  no  one  can  cen. 
sure,  unless  he  is  himself  vicious  or  a  stranger  to  the  principles  of  Chris, 
tianity.  But  if  we  descend  to  particulars,  and  inquire  how  they  trained 
their  people  for  heaven,  it  will  appe^ir  that  Jansenian  piety  leaned  greatly 
towards  insupportable  superstition  and  the  harsh  and  fanatical  opinions  of 
the  so-called  Mystics ;  and  therefore,  that  it  is  not  entirely  without  reason, 
they  were  branded  by  their  adversaries  with  the  title  of  Rigorists. {198) 

(197)  See  above.  Century  xvi.,  Histoirof  a  frank,  inffennous  man,  sincere  in  his  inter- 
the  Romish  church,  ^  31,  &c.,  [p.  105,  oc.,  course  wim  God,  superior  to  most  teachers 
of  this  volume.]  of  piety  among  the  Romanists ;  he  may  also 

(198)  Those  who  wish  for  a  fuller  knowl-  be  called  a  learned  man,  and  very  well  ac- 
edge  of  that  aloomy  piety  which  the  Jansen-  quainted  with  the  opinions  and  the  affairs  of 
iats  commonly  prescribed  to  their  people,  and  the  ancients;  but,  with  the  Jansenists,  to 
which  was  indeed  coincident  with  tne  pat-  pronounce  him  the  greatest  and  best,  the  per- 
terns  set  by  those  that  ant^iently  inhabited  fectpattem  of  holiness,  and  the  most  correct 
the  desert  parts  of  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Syria,  teacner  of  true  piety,  is  what  no  one  can  do, 
but  was  equally  remote  from  the  prescriptions  unless  he  affixes  new  meanings  to  these 
of  Christ  and  of  right  reason,  may  reaa  only  terms,  and  meanings  unknown  in  the  sacred 
the  Letters  and  the  other  writings  of  the  ah^  writings.  That  we  may  not  seem  to  do  in- 
hot  of  St,  Cyraiit  whom  the  Jansenists  re-  justice  to  so  great  a  man,  we  will  confirm 
gaid  almost  as  an  oracle.    He  may  be  called  these  remarks  by  some  specimens  of  his  wi» 
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Their  doctrine  respecting  penitence  especially,  was  injurious  both  to  church 
and  state.  They  nnade  penitence  to  consist  principally  in  voluntary  pun- 
ishments, which  a  sinner  should  inflict  on  himself  in  proportion  to  his  of 
fences.  For  they  maintained,  that  since  man  is  by  nature  most  corrupt 
and  most  wretched,  he  ought  to  retire  from  the  world  and  from  business, 
and  to  expiate,  as  it  were,  his  inherent  corruption,  by  continual  hardships 
and  tortures  of  the  body,  by  fasting,  by  hard  labour,  by  prayer,  and  by  med- 
itation ;  and  the  more  depravity  any  one  has,  either  by  nature,  or  contract- 
ed by  habit,  the  more  distress  and  anguish  of  body  he  should  impose  on 
himself.  And  in  this  matter  they  were  so  extravagant,  that  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  those  the  greatest  saints,  and  the  sacred  victims  ofpenifencej 
Consumed  by  the  fire  of  divine  love,  who  intentionally  pined  away  and  died 


dom  and  virtue.  This  honest  man  undertook 
in  a  long  work,  to  confute  the  heretics,  that 
is,  the  Protestants.  And  for  this  purpose,  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  examine  the  books 
written  by  this  wicked  class  of  men.  But 
before  he  proceeded  to  read  any  of  them, 
with  Martin  de  Barcos  his  nephew,  a  man 
very  like  to  his  uncle,  he  was  accustomed  to 
expel  the  devil  out  of  them  by  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  What  weakness  did  this  manifest*! 
This  very  holy  man,  forsooth,  was  persuaded 
that  the  enemy  of  mankind  had  taken  op  his 
residence  in  these  writings  of  the  heretics: 
but  it  is  difficiili  to  tell,  where  he  supposed 
the  arch  fiend  to  lie  concealed,  whether  m  the 
paper,  or  in  the  letters,  or  between  the  leaves, 
or  lastly  in  the  sentiments  themselves.  Let 
us  hear  Clntule  Lancclott  in  his  Memoires 
touchaiit  la  vie  de  Mr.  I'Abbe  de  S.  Cyran, 
tome  i,  p.  226.  He  says:  Illisoitccslivres 
avec  tant  de  picle,  qu'en  les  prenant  il  les 
exorcisoit  tonjours  en  faisant  le  signe  de  la 
croix  dessus,  ne  doutant  point  que  le  Demon 
d'y  residoit  ac  tnellement.  He  was  so  charm- 
ed with  AugystinCf  as  to  receive  for  divine, 
all  his  sentiments  without  discrimination,  and 
even  those  whirh  all  good  men  among  the 
Catholics  themselves,'  regard  aa  faults  in  that 
Ifather.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned 
that  dangerous  doctrine,  that  the  saints  are 
the  legitimate  proprietors  of  the  whole  world, 
«nd  that  the  wicked  unjustly  possess  accord- 
ing to  the  divine  law,  those  things  of  which 
they  are  lawful  proprietors  according  to  hu- 
man laws.  Thus,  in  Nicholai  Fontaine^s 
Memoires  pour  servir  d  I'Histoire  de  Port- 
Royal,  torn  i.,  p.  201,  he  says  :  Jesus  Christ 
n'est  encore  enti;e  dans  la  possession  de  son 
Royaume  temporcl  et  des  biens  du  monde, 
qui  luy  appartienncnt,  que  par  cettc  petite 
fortUn  qu'en  tient  TEglise  par  les  benefices 
de  sea  Clercs,  qui  ne  sent  que  les  fermiers  et 
les  depositaires  de  Jesus  Christ.  So  then, 
if  we  believe  him,  a  golden  age  is  coming,  in 
which  Jesus  Christ  will  dethrone  all  kings 
and  princes,  and  seizing  upon  the  whole 
woria  will  transfer  it  entire  to  his  church,  of 


which  the  leaders  are  the  priests  and  monke. 
Will  the  Jansenists  now  come  forth  and  pro- 
claim, that  they  make  it  their  greatest  care 
to  secure  civil  governments  against  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  Roman  pontins !  Respect- 
ing prayer,  he  philosophizes  entirely  in  the 
spirit  of  those  who  are  called  Mystics.  For 
he  denies  that  ^osc  who  would  pray,  should 
consider  beforehand  what  they  would  ask  of 
God  ;  because  prayer  does  not  consist  in  the 
thoughts  and  conceptions  of  the  mind,  bat  in 
a  sort  of  blind  impulse  of  divine  love.  Lan- 
cclot,  Memoires  touchant  la  Vie  de  PAbb^ 
de  S.  Cyran,  tome  ii ,  p.  44,  says :  II  ne 
croyoit  pas,  que  Ton  dQt  faire  quelque  effort 
pour  s'appliquer  k  quelque  point  ou  ^  quelque 
pensfee  particuliere — par  ce  que  la  veritable 
priere  est  plutdt  un  attrait  de  aon  amour  qui 
emporte  n6tre  coeur  vers  lui  et  nous  cnleve 
comme  hors  de  nous-mfemes,  que  non  pas  une 
occupation  de  n6tre  Esprit  qui  se  remplisse 
de  Tidee  de  quelque  objet  quoique  divin.  He 
therefore  prays  best,  who  asks  for  nothing, 
and  excludes  all  thoughts  from  his  mind. 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  disciples  knew  nothing 
of  this  sublime  philosophy  :  for  he  directs  us 
to  pray  in  a  set  form  of  words ;  and  they,  the 
apostles,  frequently  acquaint  us  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  their  prayers.  But  of  all  his 
errors  this  undoubtedly  was  the  worst,  that 
he  had  no  doubts  but  that  he  was  an  instru- 
ment of  God,  by  which  the  divine  Being  op- 
erates and  works  ;  and  that  he  held  general- 
ly, that  a  pious  man  should  follow  the  impul- 
ses of  his  mind,  suspending  all  exercise  of 
his  judginent.  And  the  opinion  was  most 
deeply  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all  the  Jansen- 
ists. that  God  himself  acts  and  operates  on 
the  mind  and  reveals  to  it  his  pleasure,  when 
all  movements  of  the  understanding  and  the 
will  are  restrained  and  hushed.  Hence, 
whatever  thoughts,  t>pinions,  or  purposes  oc- 
cur to  them  in  that  state  of  quietude,  they 
unhesitatingly  regard  as  oracular  manifesta- 
tions and  instructions  from  God.  See  M^ 
moizes  de  Port-Royal,  tome  iii.,  p.  346,  &e 
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under  these  various  kinds  of  sufferings  and  hardships  ;  nay,  they  taught 
that  this  class  of  suicides  were  able  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God,  and  to 
merit  much  for  the  church  and  for  their  friends  before  God,  by  means  of 
their  pains  and  sufferings.  This  appears  from  numerous  examples,  but 
especially  from  that  of  Francis  de  Paris  [or  the  Abbi  de  Paris],  the  worker 
of  so  many  miracles  in  the  Jansenist  school,  who  brought  on  himself  a 
most  cruel  death,  in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God.(199) 

§  46.  A  striking  example  of  this  gloomy  and  extravagant  devotion,  was 
exhibited  in  the  celebrated  female  convent  called  PorURoyal  in  the  fields 
[PorURoyal  des  Champs],  situated  in  a  deep  and  narrow  valley  not  far 
from  Paris.  King  Henry  IV,  in  the  very  commencement  of  this  century, 
gave  the  superintendence  of  it  to  Jaqueline,  (one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
celebrated  jurist,  AntJumy  Amauld),  who  afterwards  bore  the  name  of 
Maria  Angelica  de  S.  Magdalena.  She  at  first  led  a  very  dissolute  life, 
such  as  was  common  at  that  time  in  the  French  nunneries  ;  but  in  the  year 
1609,  the  fear  of  God  came  upon  her,  and  she  entered  upon  a  very  differ- 
ent course  of  life :  and  afterwards,  becoming  intimate  first  with  Francis  de 
Sales,  and  then  in  1623,  with  the  abbot  of  St.  Cyfan,  she  conformed  both 
herself  and  her  convent  to  their  views  and  prescriptions.  The  consequence 
was,  that  this  religious  house  for  nearly  a  century  excited  in  the  Jesuits 
the  highest  disgust,  and  in  the  Jansenists  the  highest  admiration  ;  and  its 
fame  spread  over  all  Europe.  The  consecrated  virgins  inhabiting  it,  fol- 
lowed  with  the  utmost  strictness  the  ancient,  severe,  and  almost  every  where 
abrogated  rule  of  the  Cistercians  ;  nay  they  imposed  on  themsehes  more 
rigours  and  burdens  than  even  that  rule  prescribed.  (200)     A  great  propor- 


(199)  See  John  Marin's  Comment,  de 
PGenitentia,  Pnef.,  p.  iii.,  &c.,  in  which  there 
is  a  tacit  censure  of  the  Janacnian  notions  of 
penitence.  On  tho  other  hand,  see  the  Ab' 
oi  de  S.  Cyrarif  in  the  Memoires  de  Port- 
Roval,  tome  iii.,  p.  483.  The  Jansenists 
reckon  the  restoration  of  true  penitence, 
among  the  principal  merits  of  S.  Cyran; 
and  they  call  him  the  second  father  of  the 

*  doctrine  of  penitence.  See  Memoires  de 
Port-Royal,  tome  iii.,  p.  445,  504,  &c.  Yet 
this  very  penitence  of  his,  was  not  the  least, 
of  the  causes  for  which  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  by  order  of  cardinal  Richelieu.  See 
ibid.,  torn,  i.,  p.  233,  &c.,  452,  6lc. 

(200)  There  are  extant  a  multitude  of 
books  of  various  kinds,  in  which  the  Jansen- 
ists describe  and  deplore  the  fortunes,  the 
holiness,  the  regulations,  and  the  destruction 
of  this  celebrated  teat.  We  shall  mention 
only  those  that  are  at  hand  and  more  recent, 
as  well  as  more  full  than  the  others.  First, 
the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  present  a 
correct  but  dry  history  of  the  convent,  in 
their  (?allia  Christiana,  toih.  viii.,  p.  910, 
&c.  A  much  neater  and  more  pleasing 
history,  thoueh  imperfect  and  somewhat 
chargeable  wiui  partiality,  is  that  of  the  noted 
French  poet,  John  Racine^  Abreg^  de  I'His- 
toire  dc  Port- Royal ;  which  is  printed  among 
the  works  of  his  son,  Lewis  Racine,  siztE 
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edition,  Amsterd.,  1750,  6  vols.  8to,  and  it 
in  vol.  ii.,  p.  275-366.  The  external  sUte 
and  form  of  this  convent,  are  formally  de- 
scribed by  Moleon,  Voyages  Liturgiques,  p. 
234.  To  these  add,  Nicholas  Fontaine's 
Memoires  pour  servir  k  THistoire  de  Port- 
Royal,  Colosne^  (that  is,  Utrecht).  1738,  % 
vols.  8vo.  reter  Thomas  du  Possess  Me- 
moires pour  servir  &  THistoire  de  Port-  Royal, 
Cologne,  1739,  8ro.  Recueil  de  plusieurs 
pieces  pour  servir  k  THistoire  de  Port- Royal, 
Utrecht,  1740,  8vo.  The  editor  of  these 
papers  promises  in  his  Preface  more  Collec- 
tions of  the  same  nature ;  and  he  affords  no 
slight  indication,  that  from  these  and  other 
documents,  some  one  may  Compose  a  perfect 
histoiy  of  the  Port-Royal,  which  so  many 
Jansenists  regarded  as  tho  gate  of  heaven. 
Claude  Lancelot  has  also  much  that  relates 
to  this  subject,  in  his  Histoiy  of  the  Abbot 
St.  Cyran.  These  and  other  works  describe 
only  the  external  state,  and  the  various  for- 
tunes of  this  celebtated  convent.  The  in- 
ternal state,  the  mode  of  life,  and  numberless 
events  that  occurred  among  the  vans  ^m- 
selves  and  among  their  neighhiors,  are  4q- 
Bcribed  in  the  Memoires  pour  sertir  &  I'His- 
toire  de  Port-Koyal  et  A  la  Vie  de  Mario 
Angelique  d*Arnaud,  Utrecht,  1742, 5  tomes, 
8vo.  Vies  interessantes  et  ediiiantes  des 
Religieuses  de  Port-Roval  et  des  plusieurs 
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lion  of  the  Jansenist  pemtents  of  both  sexes  and  all  ranks,  built  for  theot. 
selves  cottages  without  the  precincts  of  this  cloister ;  and  there  they  led  a 
life  not  unlike  that  which  we  read  of  in  the  fourth  and  HHh  centuries,  as 
fed  by  those  austere  recluses  called  Fathers  of  the  Desert  who  lived  in  the 
desert  parts  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  For  it  was  the  object  of  them  all,  to  ef- 
fece  from  their  souls  the  stains  which  were  either  innate  or  acquired  by 
habits  of  sinning,  by  means  of  voluntary  pains  and  sufierings  inflicted  on 
themselves,  by  silence,  by  hunger  and  thirst,  by  praying,  labouring,  watch- 
ing,  and  enduring  paln.(201)  Yet  they  did  not  all  pursue  the  same  spa- 
cics  of  labour.  The  more  learned  applied  themselves  to  writing  books ; 
and  not  a  few  of  them  did  great  service  to  the  cause  of  both  sacred  and 
profane  learning.  Others  instructed  youth  in  the  elements  of  languages 
and  the  arts.  But  noost  of  them  exhausted  the  powers  of  both  mind  and 
body  amid  rustic  and  servile  labours,  and  wore  themselves  out,  as  it  were, 
by  a  slow  and  lingering  death.  And  many  of  these  were  illustrious  per- 
sonages and  noblemen,  who  had  before  obtained  the  highest  honours  both 
in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field ;  bat  who  were  not  ashamed  now  to  assume 
the  place  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  lowest  servants.  This  celebrated 
retreat  of  Jansenian  penitence  experienced  vicissitudes  throughout  this  cen- 
tury ;  at  one  time  it  Nourished  very  highly,  at  another  it  was  nearly  bro- 
ken up.  At  last,  as  the  nuns  pertinaciously  refused  to  subscribe  the  oath 
proposed  by  Alexander  VII.  which  has  been  mentioned,  and  as  considera- 
ble injury  to  the  commonwealth  and  much  disgrace  to  distinguished  fam- 
ilies were  supposed  to  arise  from  this  convent  and  its  regulations,  Letcis 
XIV.  in  the  year  1709,  by  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  ordered  the  edi- 
fice to  be  pulled  down  and  entirely  demolished,  and  the  nuns  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Paris ;  and  two  years  after,  that  nothing  might  remain  to  nour- 
ish superstition  he  ordered  the  bodies  tliat  were  buried  there,  to  be  disin- 
terred  and  removed  to  other  places. 

^  47.  The  other  commotions  which  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Romish  church,  were  but  light  clouds  compared  with  this  tempest.  The 
old  quarrel  between  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans,  whether  the 
mother  of  Jesus  Christ  was  conceived  without  sin  or  depravity,  (which  the 

penonnes  qai  leur  ^toient  attachdes.  Of  worthy  of  their  high  reputation.  I  readily 
thia  work,  four  volumea  have  already  been  give  to  Isaac  U  Maitre  commonly  called 
published ;  the  first  appeared,  Utrecht,  1760,  Sacy^  the  praise  of  a  most  polished  genius^ 
8vo.  They  all  contain  various  documents,  while  reading  his  orations  or  his  other  lucu- 
of  no  inconsiderable  value.  The  last  for-  brations ;  but  when  I  meet  him  at  Port- 
tones  and  overthrow  of  the  convent  are  do-  Royal,  with  a  sickle  in  his  band,  in  corn- 
scribed  especially,  in  the  M^moires  sur  la  pany  with  rustics  cutting  down  the  com,  be 
destruction  de  TAbbaye  de  Port-Royal  des  makes  a  comical  figure,  and  seems  not  altO" 
Champs;  without  place,  1711,  8vo.  If  I  getber  in  his  right  mind. 
do  not  wfaollv  mistake,  these  writers  add  (301)  The  first  that  retired  to  Pon-Roya) 
much  less  to  tne  reputation  and  glory  of  this  in  1637,  in  order  to  purge  away  his  sins, 
noted  convent,  than  the  Jansenists  suppose,  was  the  very  eloquent  and  hif^bly-celebrated 
When  I  read  their  writings,  Anthony  Ar^  Parisian  advocate,  haac  le  Maitre ;  whose 
nottiU,  Tillenumt,  Nicole,  Itaac  le  Maitre,  retirement  brought  much  odium  upon  the 
and  the  many  others  who  are  known  by  the  Abbot  St.  Cyran.  See  M^moires  poui 
name  of  the  Authors  of  Port-BLoyal,  appear  THistoire  de  Fort-Royal,  tome  i^  p.  233, 
to  me  great  and  extraordinary  men.  But  dec.  He  was  followed  by  many  others  of 
when  I  lay  aside  their  books,  and  turn  to  various  classes  and  ranks,  among  whom  were 
those  just  mentioned  in  which  the  private  men  of  the  noblest  birth.  See  V  ies  des  Re- 
lives of  these  great  men  are  described,  they  ligieuses  de  Port-Royal,  tome  i ,  p.  141,  &o 
appear  to  me  small  men,  (anatics,  and  un* 
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Dominicans  denied,  and  the  Franciscans  affirmed),  gave  considerable  trou- 
ble to  Paul  v.,  Gregory  XV.,  and  Alexander  VII.  Not  long  after  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  it  began  to  disturb  Spain  very  considera- 
bly, and  to  produce  parties.  Therefore  the  kings  of  Spain,  Philip  III. 
and  IV.,  sent  some  envoys  to  Rome,  urgently  soliciting  the  pontiffe  to  de« 
cide  the  question  by  a  public  decree.  But  the  pontiffs  deemed  it  more 
important  to  follow  prudence,  than  to  gratify  requests  from  so  high  author- 
ity. For  on  the  one  hand,  the  splendour  of  the  Spanish  throne  which  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  of  the  Franciscans,  and  on  the  other,  the  credit  and 
influence  of  the  Dominican  fhmily,  were  terrific  objects.  Nothing  there- 
fore could  be  obtained  by  repeated  supplications,  except  that  the  pontifli 
by  words  and  by  ordinances,  determined  that  the  cause  of  the  Franciscans 
was  very  plausible,  and  forbid  the  Dominiqans  to  assail  it  in  public ;  while 
at  the  same  time,  they  ^ould  not  allow  the  Franciscans  and  others  to 
charge  error  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Dominicans. (202)  In  a  king  or  ma- 
gistrate such  reluctance  to  pass  judgment,  would  be  commendable ;  but 
whether  it  was  suitable  in  a  man,  who  claims  to  be  the  divinely-constitu- 
ted judge  of  all  religious  causes,  and  to  be  placed  beyond  all  danger  of 
erring  by  the  immediate  power  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  those 

3  answer,  who  support  the  reputation  and  honour  of  the  pontiffs. 
48.  Towards  the  close  of  this  century,  the  Mystics,  whose  reputation 
influence  were  formerly  so  great,  were  exposed  to  very  severe  treat- 
ment.  The  first  sufferer  was  Michael  de  Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest  resi- 
dent at  Rome,  in  high  reputation  for  sanctity,  and  therefore  attended  by 
numerous  disciples  of  both  sexes.  In  the  year  1681,  he  published  at  Rome, 
his  Way  or  Chiide  to  what  the  Mystics  call  a  spiritual  or  amtemlplaiive 
2p/e,(20d)  that  is.  Institutes  of  Mystic  Theology ;  in  which  he  was  thought 
to  recall  from  the  lower  world  the  capital  errors  of  the  old  Beghards  and 
BeguinSj  and  to  open  the  door  for  all  iniquity  and  wickedness.     The  sub- 


(SOS)  See  Fred.  Ulrieh  Calixtus,  Histona 
immaculataB  conceptionis  B.  Virginia  Marias, 
Helmst.,  1696,  4to.  Add  Jo.  Hombeek't 
Comment,  ad  Bollam  Urbani  VIII.  de  diebua 
fastis,  p.  250.  Jo.  Launoi^  Prsscriptiones 
do  concpptu  Vii^nis  Marise,  0pp.,  torn,  i., 
pt.  i. ,  p.  9,  &c.  Clement  XI.  a  long  time  after 
this,  namely  in  the  year  1708,  proceeded 
some  farther,  and  by  a  special  bull  com- 
manded all  Catholics  to  observe  a  festival  in 
memory  of  the  conception  of  St.  Mary,  a 
stranger  to  all  sin.  See  M^raoires  de  Tn- 
vonx,  for  the  year  1709,  A.  zzxviii.,  p.  614. 
Bui  the  Dominicans  most  firmly  deny,  that 
the  obligations  of  this  law  extend  to  them ; 
and  they  persevere  in  defending  their  old 
opinion,  thoagh  with  more  mcraesty  than 
formerly.  And  when  we  consider  that  this 
opinion  is  by  no  means  condemned  by  the 
pontiff,,  and  that  the  Dominicans  are  not 
molested  though  they  do  not  celebrate  that 
festival ;  it  is  evident  that  the  language  of 
the  Romish  edict  is  to  be  constnit^  in  the 
most  liberal  manner,  and  thst  the  decree  does 


not  contradict  the  earlier  decrees  of  the  pon- 
See  Lamindus  Pritanius,  or  Jhw** 


ti^s. 


tori,  de  ingeniorom  moderatione  in  religiomt 
negotio,  P- 264,  dec. 

(203)  This  book  was  written  in  Spanish 
and  first  published  in  1675,  supported  by  the 
recommendations  of  the  greatest  and  most 
respectable  men.  In  1681,  it  was  published 
at  Rome  in  Italian ;  tkoogfa  it  had  appeared 
in  this  language  some  time  before,  in  other 
places.  Afterwards  it  vtss  tranststed  info 
the  patch,  French,  and  Latin  lanffuages; 
and  was  very  often jprinted  in  Holland, 
France,  and  Italy,  liie  Latin  translation 
under  the  title  of  Mamtduetia  spiritualise 
was  published  by  Avg.  Herm.  Franck,  Halle, 
1667,  8vo.  In  Italisn,  it  bore  the  tide  of 
Gvida  Spirituale.  Annexed  to  it,  is  an- 
other tract  of  MolinoSy  de  cooununione  qoo- 
tidiana ;  which  was  also  condemned.  See 
Recueil  d^  diverses  pieces  concemant  le 
Quicttsme  et  les  Quieiistes,  ou  Molinos,  ses 
sentimens  et  ses  disciples,  Amsterd.,  1688, 
8vo.  In  this  work,  the  first  piece  is  Jfols- 
nos*  book  in  the  French  translation,  and 
then  various  epistles  relating  to  his  i 
and  his  sentiments. 
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stance  of  his  system,  which  his  {riends  interpret  in  one  way  and  his  ene* 
mics  in  another,  amounted  to  this :  that  all  religion  consists  in  a  certain 
quietude  of  the  soul,  withdrawn  from  external  and  finite  objects  and  turn- 
ed towards  God,  and  loving  him  sincerely  and  without  any  hope  of  reward ; 
or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  if  I  mistake  not :  that  the  mind  of  a 
person  in  pursuit  of  the  supreme  good,  must  be  entirely  withdrawn  from 
intercourse  with  the  world  around  him,  or  from  corporeal  objects ;  and 
the  efforts  of  the  understanding  and  the  will  being  all  hushed,  the  mind 
must  be  merged  wholly  in  God,  from  whom  it  originated.  Hence  his  fol- 
lowers were  called  Quielists ;  though  the  conimon  appellation  of  MysUcSj 
would  have  been  more  proper.  For  the  doctrine  of  molinos  was  account- 
ed new,  only  because  he  expressed  himself  in  new  phraseology  which  was 
not  become  trite  by  common  use,  and  because  he  arranged  and  digested 
in  a  better  form,  what  the  ancients  stated  confusedly.  The  Jesuits  and 
others  who  watched  for  the  inter&ts  of  the  Romish  cause,  readily  perceiv- 
ed that  Molin6*s  system  tacitly  accused  the  Romish  church  of  a  departure 
from  true  religion ;  for  that  church  as  is  well  known,  makes  piety  to  con- 
sist chiefly  in  ceremonies  ond  external  works.  But  it  was  the  French 
ambassador  especially,  and  his  friends,  who  prosecuted  the  man.  And 
from  this  and  other  circumstances,  it  has  been  plausibly  inferred,  that  po- 
litical  considerations  as  well  as  religious,  had  their  influence  in  this  con- 
troversy ;  and  that  this  Spaniard  had  opposed  the  wishes  and  the  projects 
of  the  French  king,  in  some  diflicult  negotiations. (204)  However  this 
may  be,  MolinoSf  though  he  had  a  vast  number  of  friends,  and  though  the 
pontifl^  himself /nnoce?!/  XI.  was  partial  to  him,  was  thrown  into  prison  in 
1685  ;  and  after  publicly  renouncing  the  errors  charged  upon  him  in  1687, 
he  was  delivered  over  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  in  which  situation,  he 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1696.(205)  Every  honest  and  impartial  man 
will  be  ready  to  grant,  that  the  opinions  of  Molinos  were  greatly  distorted 
and  misrepresented  by  his  enemie°)  the  Jesuits  and  the  French,  for  whose 
interest  it  was  that  he  should  be  put  out  of  the  way ;  and  that  he  was 
charged  with  consequences  from  his  principles,  which  he  neither  admitted 
nor  even  thought  of.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  obvious  that  his  system 
included  most  of  the  faults,  which  are  justly  chargeable  upon  the  Mystics ; 

(204)  [Yet  perhaps  the  whole  may  be  as-  of  Domin.  de  Colonia,  in  the  Bibliotheque 
cribed  to  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  over  the  Janscniste,  p.  469.  See,  on  this  whole  auo- 
French  court,  who  had  father  La  Chaise  ject,  the  Narrative  respecting  Quiilistn, 
confessor  to  Louis  XIV.  on  their  side ;  and  which  is  subjoined  to  the  German  transla- 
he  controlled  madam  3fatii/«7um,  and  through  tion  of  Gilbrrt  BumeCs  Travels.  Godfr. 
her  the  superstitious  Ijouis.  And  a  king,  Arnold's  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  part 
who  two  years  before  had  been  induced  to  iii.,  ch.  zvji.,  p.  176.  Jo.  Wolfg.  J<tger*a 
sacrifice  to  his  own  bigotry  some  millions  of  Historia  ecclcs.  et  polit.,  ssecul.  zvii.,  de* 
his  loyal  and  industrious  subjects,  might  ea-  cenn.  iz.,p.  26,  &c.  Charles  PUssis  d*Arm 
sily  be  persuaded  from  a  lust  for  spiritual  gentre's  Collcctio  judiciorum  de  novis  error 
conquests,  to  persecute  a  single  man  who  ibus,  torn,  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  357,  where  the  papal 
was  a  stranger ;  and  to  oblige  the  pope  also,  bulls  are  given.  [The  documents  of  the 
to  abandon  for  a  time  a  man  whom  he  loved  whole  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  and  ot 
and  honoured,  and  to  >vhom  he  had  assigned  the  pontiff  against  Molinos^  arc  given  us  by 
a  residence  near  his  own  palace  ;  and  espe-  Nicholas  Trrzagus,  bibhop  of  Narni  in  Italy, 
cially,  as  the  Inquisition  were  suspicious  of  in  his  Theologia  Historico-Mystica  adv.  vet. 
the  pontiff's  own  soundness  in  the  faith. —  et  novos  pseudo-mysticos,  quorum  Historia 
iSfcAi.]  texitur,  et  errores  confutantur,  Venice,  1764* 

(205)  He  was  bom  in  the  vicinity  of  Sar-  fol.,  p.  8,  &c. — Tr.'\ 
.«g08sa,  in  1627  ^  according  to  the  testimony 
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and  that  it  was  well  suited  to  the  disposition  of  those  who  obtrude  upon 
others  as  divine  and  oracular  communications,  the  suggestions  of  their  own 
heated  imaginations,  uncontrolled  by  reason  and  judgment.{206) 

§  49.  It  would  have  been  very  strange,  if  a  man  of  such  a  character 
had  not  had  disciples  and  followers.  It  is  said  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  eagt^rly  entered 
upon  the  way  of  salvation  which  he  pointed  out.  Nor  will  this  appear 
incredible,  if  it  be  considered,  that  in  all  the  Catholic  countries  there  is  a 
large  number  of  persons,  who  have  discernment  enough  to  see  that  out- 
ward ceremonies  and  bodily  mortifications  cannot  be  the  whole  of  religion, 
and  yet  have  not  light  enough  to  be  able-  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  by  their 
own  efforts  and  without  a  guide.  But  these  nascent  commotions  we***- 
suppresscd  by  the  church  in  their  commencement, in  some  places  by  threa 
enings  and  punishments,  and  in  others  by  blandishments  and  promises^ 
and  Molinos  himself  being  put  out  of  the  way,  his  disciples  and  friends  did 
not  appear  formidable.  Among  the  friends  and  avowers  of  Quictistic  sen- 
timents, the  following  persons  especially  have  been  often  mentioned,  namely, 
Peter  Matthew  Petrucci,  a  pious  man  and  one  of  the  Romish  cardinals  ; 
Francis  de  la  Combe  a  Barnabite,  and  instrucler  of  Madam  Cruyon^  who 
is  soon  to  be  mentioned  ;  Francis  Malavalle ;  Bemiere  de  Louvigni ;  and 
Bome  others  of  less  note.  These  differed  from  each  other  and  from  Mb- 
UnoSf  in  many  particulars,  as  is  common  with  Mystics,  who  are  governed 
more  by  the  visions  of  their  own  minds  than  by  fixed  rules  and  principles. 
Yet  if  we  disregard  words  and  look  only  at  their,  import,  we  shall  find  that 
they  all  set  out  from  the  same  principles,  and  tended  to  the  same  resvilts.(207) 

§  50.  In  France,  the  Quietistic  doctrine  was  supposed  to  be  dissemina- 
ted by  the  writings  o(  Jane  Maria  Bouvieres  de  la  Moilie  Gvyfrn,  a  lady  of 
distinction,  of  no  bad  intentions,  and  exemplary  in  her  life,  but  of  a  fickle  # 
temper,  and  one  whose  feelings  measured  and  controlled  her  religious  be- 
lief; than  which  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious. (2 08)     As  her  religious 

Poesies  Saenzes,  &c. ;  and  died  at  Maneillef 
in  1719. — De  Louvig-nividA  king's  counael 
lor  and  treasurer  at  Caen,  and  died  1659 
He  wrote,  Chretien  interieur ;  and,  GSuvfea 
spirituclles,  on  Conduiic  aasOr^e  pour  ceax 
qui  tendent  a  la  perfection. — 7V.] 

(208)  This  lady  wrote  the  History  of  hef 
own  life ;  which  was  published  in  French, 
at  Cologne,  (as  the  title-page  falsely  states), 
1720,  12mo.  Her  writings,  full  of  allego- 
ries and  of  not  very  eolid  mystic  phrases, 
have  been  translated  into  German.  There  it 
extant  also,  her  Bible  with  annotations :  La 
Bible  de  Mad  Guyon  avec  des  Explications 
et  Reflexions,  qui  regard  la  vie  interieurto, 
Cologne,  (or  rather  Amsterdam),  1715,  20 
vols.  8vo.  From  these  notes  especially,  the 
genius  of  this  lady  may  be  learned ;  which 
was  indeed  fecund,  but  not  very  vigorous. 
See  also  concerning  her,  Letters  de  Mad.  «<< 
Mainlcnon^  torn,  i.,  p.  249,  torn,  ii.,  p.  45^ 
47,  49,  51,  <&c.  [She  was  born  in  1648, 
married  at  the  age  of  16,  became  a  widow*- 
with  three  childon,  at  28.  Always  charita- 
ble to  the  p9or  and  very  devotional,  she  now 


(206)  What  can  be  said  in  Defence  of 
Molinos,  has  been  collected  by  Christ.  Eb- 
trk.  Wetxmann^  Hisloria  Eccles.,  aaicul. 
xvii  ,  p.  555. 

(207)  'i'he  writings  of  these  persons  are 
enumerated,  with  remarks  upon  them,  by 
Domin.  de  Colonia^  in  his  Bibliotheca  Qui- 
etistica,  suhjoined  to  his  Biblioth.  Janscniana, 
p.  455,  488.  Godfr.  Arnold,  Hisloria  et 
descriptio  Theol.  Mystics,  p.  364,  and  Peter 
Poiret,  Bibliotheca  Mysliconim,  Amsterd., 
1708,  8vo.  [Cardinal  Petrucci,  born  in 
1636  at  Ancona,  cardinal  1686,  died  1701 ; 
wrote  Theolosria  Contemplativa ;  Spiritual 
liCtters  and  Tracts ;  on  the  government  of 
the  passions;  Mystic  Riddle;  Apoloj^y  for 
the  Quiet iats,  <Se.c.,  printed  collectively, 
Venire,  1681 — La  Comhe  was  a  native  of 
Sayov,  and  a  zealous  propagator  of  Quietism 
in  France.  He  wrote  Analysis  orationis 
menialis  ;  and  was  committed  to  the  Bastile 
in  1687,  where  he  ended  his  days — Mala- 
valle was  bom  at  Marseilles  1627,  became 
bJind  in  infancy  ;  yet  he  composed,  Pratique 
iacile  pour  elever  Tame  d  la  contemplation ; 
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opinions  gave  offence  to  many,  they  were  in  the  year  1687  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  several  great  and  dignified  men,  and  were  finally  pro- 
nounced erroneous  and  unsound  ;  and  in  1697,  they  were  formally  confu. 
tedf  by  Jac*  Benignus  Bofsuet  the  bishop  of  Meaux.  From  this  contest 
arose  a  greater  one,  between  the  two  men,  who  at  that  time  as  all  are 
agreed,  stood  first  among  the  French  for  genius  and  eloquence ;  that  is,  the 
above-named  BossueU  and  Francis  Salignac  de  Fenehn,  bishop  of  Cam- 
bray  and  highly  renowned  throughout  Europe.  Bossuei  asked  Fenelon  to 
approve  and  recommend  his  book  against  the  errors  of  Madam  Guycn. 
fenelon  on  the  contrary,  not  only  maintained  that  this  pious  lady  was 
groundlessly  taxed  by  her  adversary  with  many  faults,  but  also  in  a  book 
which  he  published  in  1697,(209)  himself  adopted  some  of  her  opinions ; 
and  especially  that  mystical  precept  that  we  ought  to  love  God  purely,  [or 
simply  for  what  he  is],  and  without  the  expectation  of  any  reward  ;  and 
he  confirmed  the  principle  by  the  suffrages  of  the  most  eminent  saints. 
Provoked  by  this  dissent  from  him,  Bossuetf  in  whose  view  glory  was  the 
highest  good,  did  not  cease  importuning  Levns  XIV.  and  Inriocent  XII.  till 
the  pontiff  in  1690,  by  a  public  decree  branded  as  erroneous  Fenelon^s 
book,  and  especially  twenty -three  propositions  extracted  from  it,  but  with- 
out mentioning  the  author's  name.  Fenelon  was  induced  either  by  his 
timidity  or  prudence,  to  approve  the  sentence  pronounced  against  himself, 
without  any  exceptions  ;  and  to  recommend  it  himself  to  the  churches  un- 
der his  care. (210)  Many  contend  that  this  was  the  magnanimous  deed 
of  a  great  mind,  docile  and  disposed  to  prefer  the  peace  of  the  church  to 
personal  honour ;  but  others  say,  that  it  was  the  mark  of  either  a  pusillan- 
imous or  a  treacherous  man,  who  deems  it  lawful  to  profess  with  his  lips, 
what  he  disbelieves  in  his  heart.  This  indeed  few  if  any  will  doubt,  that 
^  Fenelon  continued  to  the  end  of  life  in  those  sentiments,  which  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  pontiff,  he  had  publicly  rejected  and  condemned. 

§  51.  Besides  these  authors  of  great  commotions,  there  were  others, 


d«TOt0d  ber  whole  time  to  religion.  She 
•pent  several  years  with  the  bishop  of  Ge- 
neva, end  ihen  travelled  with  La  Combe,  in 
diflbrent  parts  of  France,  conversing  everj 
where  upon  religion.  Returning  to  Paris  in 
1687,  she  propagated  her  religious  views  not 
only  by  conversation,  but  by  a  tract  on  prayer, 
and  another  on  the  Canticles.  Her  perse- 
cutions soon  commenced  ;  and  she  was  con- 
fined in  monasteries  and  prisons,  much  of 
the  time  till  1702,  when  she  retired  to  Blois, 
and  lived  in  obscurity  till  her  death,  1719. 
»-Tbe  poet  Cowper  caused  a  selection  of 
her  poems  to  be  translated  and  published  in 
English ;  and  her  Life,  with  her  short  and 
eisy  method  of  pntyer,  and  a  Poem  on  the 
nativity,  were  published,  Baltimore,  1812, 
12mo.— TV.] 

(209)  Explication  des  Mazimes  des  Safntes 
fUT  la  vie  intericure,  Paris,  1697,  12mo.  It 
!■  also  extant  in  a  Katin  translation. 

(210)  The  history  of  this  controversy  is 

Syen  at  large  and  with  sufficient  fairness, 
r  ToussaiTitg  du  Plessis^  a  Benedictine,  in 
•  Histdire  de  TEglise  de  Meaux,  livr.  ▼., 


tonne  1.,  p.  485-523.  There  is  more  partial- 
ity in  HamsajPs  Histoirc  de  la  vie  de  Mcs- 
sire  F.  S.  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  Hague, 
1723.  12mo,  yet  it  is  worth  readme:.  See 
also  Volfaire,  Siecio  de  Louis  XIV.,  tome 
ii.,  p.  301.  The  public  Acts  are  civen  by 
Charles  du  PUssis  d'Argenlre,  Coilcctio 
judicionim  de  novis  erroribus,  torn,  iii ,  pt. 
ii.,  p.  402,  &c. ;  [also  in  Nich.  Tcna^ut^ 
Thcologia  Historico-Mystica.  diss,  iii.,  p. 
26,  &c.  It  is  the  object  of  this  bitter  po- 
lemic, to  confute  all  the  Quieiisis,  and  espe- 
cially Molinos  and  Fenelon.  Andrew  Mi' 
chael  Ramsay^  commonly  called  the  Chera- 
her  Rnmsay,  was  a  Scotchman,  educated  at 
Edinburgh  ;  who  went  to  Holland,  there  im- 
bibed some  notions  of  Quietism,  went  to 
Cambray  to  consult  Fenefon,  and  was  by 
him  converted  to  the  (/atholic  faith.  After 
spending  much  of  his  life  in  France,  he  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  1Y25,  and  died  in  1743. 
He  wrote  much,  chiefly  on  history,  and  alto- 
gether in  French.  His  Life  of  Fenf  Ion  be- 
trays the  partiality  of  a  particular  friend  anci 
admirer. — Tr.l 
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mho  more  slighdy  disturbed  the  public  tranquillity  of  the  Romish  church 
by  their  novel  and  singular  opinions.  Of  this  description  were  the  follow. 
ing.  haac  la  Pej/rere^  (Pcyrcniw),  who  published  two  small  works  in 
1655,  in  which  he  maintained  that  Moses  has  not  recorded  the  origin  of 
the  human  race,  but  only  that  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  and  that  other  races 
of  men  inhabited  our  world,  long  before  Adam  the  father  of  the  Jews. 
Although  he  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic  when  he  promulgated  this  opin- 
ion, yet  the  Romish  church  deemed  it  their  duty  to  punish  an  offence  against 
religion  in  general ;  and  therefore  in  the  year  1656,  cast  him  into  prison  at 
Brussels.  And  he  would  perhaps  have  been  burned  at  the  stake,  had  he  not 
embraced  the  Romish  religion,  and  renounced  that  of  the  Reformed  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  and  also  publicly  confessed  his  error.(211) 
Thomas  Minus  [White],  or  BlacklOy  better  known  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
Anglus  from  his  native  country,  published  numerous  tracts  about  the  mid. 
die  of  the  century,  by  which  he  acquired  much  notoriety  in  the  Nether- 
lands, France,  Portugal,  and  England,  and  not  a  little  hatred  in  his  own 
church.  He  undoubtedly  was  acute  and  ingenious ;  but  relying  on  the 
principles  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  to  which  he  was  extravagantly 
devoted,  he  ventured  to  explain  and  elucidate  by  them  certain  articles  of 
the  Romish  faith.  This  confidence  in  Aristotle  betrayed  him  into  opin- 
ions, that  were  novel  and  strange  to  Romish  ears  ;  and  his  books  were 
prohibited  and  condemned^  by  the  congregation  of  the  Index  at  Rome,  and 
in  some  other  places.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  England,  and  to  have 
founded  a  sect  among  his  countrymen  which  time  has  destroyed.(212)  JO' 
seph  Frauds  Burrhi  or  Borrhus,  a  Milanese  knight,  and  deeply  read  in 
chymistry  and  medicine, — ^if  what  is  reported  of  him  be  true,  was  not  so 
much  of  an  errorist  as  a  delirious  man.  For  the  pratings  attributed  to 
him  concerning  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  new  celestial  city 
which  he  was  to  found,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  pontifi*,  are  so 
absurd  and  ridiculous,  that  no  one  can  suppose  him  to  have  been  of  a  sane 
mind,  without  showing  that  he  himself  is  not  so.  His  conduct  in  one  place 
and  another,  shows  abundantly,  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  vanity,  levity, 
and  deception,  but  very  little  of  sound  reason  and  good  sense.  He  once 
escaped  from  the  snares  of  the  Inquisition^  and  roamed  as  an  exile  over  a 
considerable  part  of  Europe,  pretending  to  be  a  second  Esculapius^  and  an 

(21 1)  PeUr  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  tome  iii.,  p.  236,  [ait.  Anglus^,  Andrew  BaHlet^  Vie 
p.  2215,  [art.  Petrercy  Isate],  God/r.  Ar^  de  Mr.  des  Cartes,  tome  ii.,  p.  245.  [Hk 
noldt  Kircben-und  Ketzerhiatorie,  vol.  iii.,  real  name  was  Thomas  White ;  and  he  was 
ch.  vii.,  p.  70.  Mcnagiana;  published  by  bom  ofa  respectable  family  of  English  Catbo- 
Bemk.  Mormoye^  torn,  ii.,  p.  40.  [The  lies;  but  to  disguise  himself,  he  assumed 
writin|[8  of  Peyrere  were :  Praeadamits,  sive  various  names,  as  Alhiuai,  CandiduSy  Bian- 
Exercitatio  super  versibos  12,  13,  14,  cap.  chi,  Richtoorth^  dec.  He  was  best  known 
v.,  epist.  D.  Pauli  ad  Rom.,  1655, 12mo ;  and  however,  by  the  name  of  An^luSy  i.  e.  Eng- 
Systems  theolog.  ex  Preadamitarum  hy-  lith.  Being  a  man  of  genms,  and  an  en- 
polhesi,  pars  i.  His  recantation  was  con-  thusiastic  Peripatetic,  but  possessing  little 
tained  in,  la.  Peyrerei  epistola  ad  Philoti-  solidity  of  judgment,  he  was  perpetually  ad- 
mum,  qua  ezponit  rationes,  propter  quas  vancing  new  and  singular  opinions,  which 
ejoraverit  sectam  CaWini,  (^uam  profiteba-  would  not  bear  examination.  He  resided  in 
tur,  et  librum  de  Pneadamitia,  quem  edide-  nearly  every  Catholic  country  of  Europe, 
nt,  Frankf ,  1658,  12mo.  He  afterwards  found  reason  often  to  change  his  residence, 
lived  retired  at  Paris  among  the  Fathers  of  passed  through  various  scenes,  and  finally 
the  Oratory,  and  was  supported  by  the  prince  died  in  England.  He  was  much  opposed  to 
tff  Condi  ^Schl.]  the  philosophy  of  Det  Cartes,    See  Bo^ic. 

(312)  PeUr  BayU,  DietioDDain,  tome  !.,  loe.  cit.— TV.] 
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adept  in  the  great  mysteries  of  the  chymbts.  But  in  the  year  1672,  ho 
again  imprudently  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  papists,  who  condemned  him 
to  perpetual  imprisonment. (2 13)  A  hook  of  CelesUne  Sfandrali^  in  which 
he  attempted  to  explain  and  settle  in  a  new  way  the  controversies  respect- 
ing predestination,  disturbed  in  1696,  a  large  part  of  the  Romish  church : 
for  it  did  not  entirely  please  either  the  Jesuits  or  their  adversaries.  And 
nothwithstanding  he  had  been  made  a  cardinal  y^  1646,  on  account  of  his 
erudition,  five  French  bishops  of  the  highest  respectability,(214)  accused 
him  before  Innocent  XI I.  of  several  errors,  among  which  was  contempt 
for  the  opinions  of  St,  Augustine,  But  this  rising  contest  was  cropped  in  the 
bud.  The  pontiff  indeed  promised  the  French,  that  he  would  submit  the 
cause  to  the  examination  of  eminent  theologians,  and  then  would  decide 
it*  But  as  was  the  Romish  custom,  he  violated  his  promise  and  did  not 
venture  to  decide  the  cause.(215) 

§  52.  As  there  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  changes  or  enlargement  of  the 
Romish  ceremonies  in  this  century,  except  that  Urban  VIII.  published  a 
Bull  in  1643,  for  diminishing  the  number  of  feast-days  ;(2 16)  I  shall  con- 
clude the  chapter,  with  a  list  of  those  who  were  canonized  or  enrolled 
among  the  tutelar  divinities,  by  the  decision  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  during 
the  century.  Clement  VIII.  pronounced  worthy  of  this  highest  honour,in 
1601, Raymond  of  Pennafort  the  noted  collector  of  the  Decretals;  also  in 
1608,  Francisca  de  Pontianis  a  Benedictine  nun ;  and  in  1610,  Charles 
Borromeo  a  very  illustrious  bishop  of  Milan.  Gregory  XV.  in  the  year 
1622,  gave  Theresia  a  Carmelite  nun  of  Avila  in  Spain,  a  place  in  this  so- 
ciety. By  the  authority  of  Urban  VIII.  in  1623,  Philip  Nerius  founder  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  in  Italy,  Ignatius  Loyola  the  father  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  Francis  Xavier,  one  of  Loyola's  firsl  disciples  and  the  apostle  of  the  In- 
dies, were  elevated  to  this  high  rank.  Alexander  VII.  in  1658,  added  Thom- 
as de  Vilanova  a  Spanish  Augustinian,  and  in  1665,  Prancis  de  Sales  bishop 
of  Geneva,  to  the  intercessors  with  God.  Clement  X.  joined  with  them  in 
1670,  Peler  de  Alcantara  a  Franciscan,  and  Maria  Magdalena  de  Pactiis 
a  Florentine  Carmelitess ;    and  the  next  year,  1671,  Rose,  an  American 

(213)  BayU,  Dictionnaire,  tome  i.,  p.  609,  drati  had  taught  worse  doctrine,  than  even 
[art.  Borri].  God/r,  Arnold^  Kirchen-und  the  Moiinists,  The  opinions  of  Sfondrati 
Ketzerhistorie,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  xviii.,  p.  193,  and  are  neatly  stated,  and  compared  with  those 
others.  of  Augustine^  by  Jae.  Batnofiret  Histoire  de 

(214)  [They  were  PcWer,  archbishop  of  TEglise,  livr  xii.,cap.  iii.,  ^  11,  p.713,  &c. 
Rhcims,  iVod?7/c.«,  archbishop  of  Paris,  Bos-  —[He  Uught,  1.  That  God  sincerely  and 
suet,  bishop  of  Meauz,  Guy  de  Seve^  l)ishop  stronjirly  desires  the  salvation  of  all  men. — 
of  Arras,  and  F^y^cau,  bisnop  of  Amiens. —  2.  That  be  gives  to  all  men  gracious  aid, 
Tr.j  not  only  sufficient  but  even  more  than  suffi- 

(215)  The  book  was  entitled:  Nodus  cient  for  its  attainment.— 3.  That  God  does 
predestinatiunis  dissolutus ;  Home,  1696,  not  withhold  his  grace  from  the  worst  and 
4to.  The  letter  of  the  French  bishops,  and  roost  obstinate  sinners ;  hut  sets  before  them 
the  answer  of  the  pontiff,  are  (riven  by  C^Af/cf  incipient  aid,  by  using  which  they  might 
du  Pies  sis  d'Arficntre,  CoWectio^ud'iciorum  easily  obtain  the  more  powerful  gracQ  of 
de  novis  erroribus,  torn,  iii ,  pt.  li.,  p  394,  God.— 4.  That,  still  there  remains  some- 
dec,  and  by  Nafalis  AUxatider,  Thcolo^ia  thing  dark  and  unfathomable  in  the  doctrine 
Dogmatica  et   Moralis,  p.  877,  dtc.     The  of  election. — Schl,} 

letter  of  the  bishops  is  remarkable,  as  con-  (216)  This  memorable  bnll  of  Urban  is 

taining  censures  of  the  Jesuits  and   their  eitant  in  the  Nouvelle  Bibliothe<jue,  tome 

doctrines,  and  not  merely  of  their  doctrine  xv.,  p.  88.  4tc.,  [and  in  the  Mapnum  BuUa- 

of  philosophical  tin,  but  also  of  their  proce-  rium  Cheruhini,  lorn,  v  .  p.  378.  dated  oq 

dure  in  China  ;  indeed,  they  say  that  8/on-  the  Ides  of  September,  1642.— TV.] 
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Dim  of  Ihe  third  order  of  Dominicians,  and  Levns  Berirand  a  Spanish  Do- 
minican who  had  been  a  missionary  in  America ;  and  death  alone  pre- 
vented  his  adding  to  these  Cajetan  TMenctus  a  Regular  Clerk  of  Viccnza^ 
He  was  therefore  enrolled  among  the  celestial  ministers  in  1691,  by  /nito- 
cent  XII. ;  who  also  in  the  same  year,  publicly  decreed  the  same  honours  to 
John  of  Leon  in  Spain,  an  Eremite  of  St.  Augustine,  to  Pasclial  Baylonius 
a  Franciscan  monk  of  Aragon,  and  to  John  de  Dieu  (de  Deo)^  a  Portu- 
guese«  and  one  of  the  Brethren  of  Hospitality ;  for  all  of  whom,  this  hoiu 
our  had  been  designed  before  by  Alexander  V  111.(217.) 


CHAPTER  n. 

HISTOBT   OF  THE  GREEK   AND  ORIENTAL  CHURCHES. 

i  1.  State  of  the  Greek  Church. — ^  2.  Cyrillus  Lucaris.  Hope  of  a  Union  of  the  Greeks 
and  latins  disappointed.— ^  3.  Whether  ihc  latter  curruptea  the  Kehgion  of  Ihe  fonner. 
— ^  4.  The  Russian  Church.  The  KoskoUki. — ^  5.  Revolution  in  it. — ^  6.  State  of 
the  Monophy sites. — ^  7.  The  Armenian*. — ^  8.  The  Nestotians. 

§  1.  Many  things  perhaps  occur  among  the  Greek  and  other  Oriental 
Christians,  which  are  neither  uninteresting  nor  imimportant ;  but  the  trans, 
actions  in  those  countries  are  but  rarely  reported  to  us,  and  still  more  rarely 
are  they  reported  truly,  or  undisguised  cither  with  the  colourings  of  party 
feelings  or  the  fabulous  tales  of  the  vulgar.  We  have  therefore  not  much 
to  say  here.  The  Greeks  in  this  century,  as  in  the  preceding,  were  in  a 
miserable  state,  afflicted,  uncultivated,  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring a  sound  knowledge  of  religious  subjects.  This  however,  is  true « 
only  of  the  Greeks  in  general  or  as  a  body.  For  who  will  have  the  folly 
to  deny,  that  among  an  immense  multitude  of  people,  some  of  whom  oflen 
visit  Sicily,  Venice,  Rome,  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  and  many 
carry  on  a  successful  commerce,  and  some  are  advanced  to  the  highest 
employments  in  the  Turkish  court,  there  can  be  found  individuals  here 
and  there  who  are  neither  poor,  nor  stupid,  nor  wholly  illiterate,  nor  desti- 
tute of  refinement,  nor  in  fine  sunk  in  superstition,  vice,  and  profligacy  ?(1) 

(217)  The  hulls  of  the  pontiffs*  by  which  afford  very  ample  mntter  for  the  discussion 
these  men  and  women  were  enrolled  in  the  of  a  sagacious  person.  Nor  would  it  be  a 
College  of  the  Divi,  arc  mentioned  and  re-  Tain  or  u:«f'le6s  labour,  for  such  a  one  to  ex» 
tailed  in  their  order,  by  Justus  Fontaninus^  amine,  without  superstition,  yet  with  can- 
in  the  Codex  consiitutionum,  quas  summi  donr,  into  the  justice,  the  piety,  and  the 
Pontifices  ediderunt  in  solemni  Canoniza-  truth  of  those  grounds. 
tione  Sanctorum,  p.  260,  &c..  }<ome,  1729,  (1)  This  remark  is  mndc,  on  account  of 
fol.  [And  all  of  them,  except  that  o^  Alex-  Alrxnndcr  Helladtus^  and  others  who  think 
andey'  VH.  for  the  canonization  of  Francis  with  him  There  iw  extant,  a  book  of  Helta- 
de  Sales,  are  given  at  large,  in  the  Msgnnm  dius^  entitled  the  Prestent  Slate  of  the  Greek 
Bollarium  Chenibini,  torn,  iii.,  p.  126,  262,  church,  printed  in  1714,  8vo,  in  which  ho 
287, 465,  torn  iv.,  p.  12.  and  .\ppend.,  p.  1,  bitterly  declaims  again9t  the  niostt  merito- 
tom.  vi.,  p.  76,  288,  347,  and  Append  ,  p.  rions  and  learned  writers  on  Grrcmn  affairs ; 
8,  17,  torn,  vii.,  p.  115.  120,  12.'),  torn,  xi.,  and  maintains,  thst  his  connirymen  are  much 
p.  1,  tom.  xii.,  p.  78. — Tr.l  As  they  recite  more  pious,  leanied,  wise,  and  h:M*py,  than 
the  grounds  on  which  the  persons  were  is  commonly  supposed,  ^^'e  by  no  mean^ 
judged  worthy  of  canonization,  these  bulla  envy  the  Greeks  the  portion  of  happineee 

Vol.  m.— X  X 
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Their  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Latins  could  in  no  way  be  expelled  from 
the^  minds,  nor  even  be  moderated,  although  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  their 
numerous  missionaries  to  the  Greeks,  spared  neither  ingenuity  nor  treas- 
ure,  to  gain  the  confidence  and  affections  of  tliat  people. (2)  The  Latia 
teachers  have  indeed  collected  some  little  and  poor  congregations  in  cer. 
tain  islands  in  the  Archipelago ;  but  neither  th«  Greeks,  nor  their  masten 
the  Turks,  will  allow  the  Latins  to  attempt  any  thing  more. 

§  2.  In  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.  the  Latins  conceived  great  hopes, 
that  they  should  find  the  Greek  and  Oriental  Christians  more  tractable  in 
fulurc.(3)  The  pontiff  made  it  one  of  his  most  assiduous  cares,  to  effect  the 
difficult  design  of  subjecting  the  Oriental  Christians,  and  especially  the 
Greeks,  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romish  see ;  and  he  called  in  the  aid  of  men 
who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks  and  the  eastern 
Christians,  to  point  out  to  him  the  plainest  and  shortest  method  of  accom* 
plishing  the  object.  The  wisest  of  these  were  of  opinion,  that  those  Chris, 
tians  should  be  allowed  to  retain  nearly  all  their  long-established  peculiarities 
both  of  rites  and  of  doctrine,  which  the  Latin  doctors  had  formerly  deemed 
insufferable  :  for  rites,  said  they,  do  not  appertain  to  the  essence  of  religion , 
and  their  doctrines  should  be  so  explained  and  understood  as  to  appear  to 
differ  as  little  as  possible  from  the  opinions  and  institutions  of  the  Latins ; 
because  those  Christians  would  feel  less  repugnance  to  union,  if  they  could 
be  persuaded  that  they  had  long  been  Romanists,  and  that  the  pontiffs  did  not 
require  them  to  abandon  the  principles  of  their  fathers  but  only  to  understand 
them  correctly.  Hence  arose  those  erudite  works,  composed  however  with 
little  ingenuousness,  published  by  Leo  AUatius,  John  Morin^  Clemeni  Gala^ 
fiiM,  Lucas  Holstenius,  Abraham  EcheUensi3,(4)  and  others ;  in  which  they 

they  may  enjoy ;   nay,  we  wish  them  far  fairs  of  the  Greeks.     See,  above  all  others, 

more  than  they  possess.  Yet  we  could  Richard  Simon  or  Sainiore^s  Bibliotheqne 
show  if  it  were  necessary,  from  the  very/"  Critique,  tome  i.,  cap.  xxiii.,  p.  340 ;  who  in 

statements  HelUiHitu  gives  us,  that  the  con-  .,p.  346,  well  confirms,  among  other  things, 

*dition  of  the  Greeks  is  no  better,  than  it  is  that  which  we  have  observed  from  Vrbtai 

generally  supposed  to  be ;  notwithstanding  Cerri ;  namely,  that  none  oppose  and  resist 

sll  persons  and  places  are  not  equally  sunk  the  Latins  with  more  vehemence,  than  the 

inbarbarism,  superstition,  and  knavery.     See  Greeks  who  have  beep  educated  at  Rome, 

the  remarks  above,  on  the  history  of  the  Ori-  or  trained  in  other  schools  of  the  Latins, 

ental  church,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  says :  Tls  sont  les  primiers  ft  crier  contre 

(2)  What  number  of  missions  there  are  et  ft  medire  da  Pape  et  des  Latins.     Ces 

in  Greece  and  in  the  other  countries  subject  pclerins  Orienteau.T  qui  viennent  chez  nous, 

to  the  Turkish  government,  and  what  is  their  fourbent  et  abusent  de  n6trp  credulity  poor 

present  condition,  is  fully  stated  by  the  Je»-  aeheter  nn  benefice  et  tourmcnter  le^  Mis- 

uit  Tarillon,  in  his  letter  to  Ponchartrain,  sioneres  Latins,  &c.     The  most  recent  and 

sur  r^tat  present  des  Missions  des  Peres  most  full  testimony  to  the  invincible  hatred 

Jesuites  dans  la  Grece;  which  is  extant  in  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Latins,  is  given  by 

the  Nouveaux  Mcmoires  des  Missions  de  la  John  Cowrll,  Account  of  the  present  Greek 

Compagnie  de  Jesus,  tome  i.,  p.  1125,  [and  church;  Preface,  p.  ix.,  &c. ;  Cambridge, 

in  the   Lettres  Edifinntcs,  &c.,  ed.   1819,  1722,  fol. 

torn,  i.,  p.  1,  Ac. — Tr.]  On  the  stafe  of  (3)  See  Jo.  Marin's  Life,  prefixed  to  his 
the  Romish  religion  in  the  islands  of  the  Antiquitates  ecclesix  Orientalis,  p.  37-46. 
Archipelago,  see  Jac.  Xatier  Portier^  in  a  (4)  The  work  of  Leo  AUatius^  de  Con- 
letter  primed  in  the  Letters  ddifiantes  et  cordis  ecclesisa  Orientalis  ct  Occidentalis, 
cuheuscs  ecrites  des  Missions  etrang^es,  is  well  known  :  and  the  most  learned  men 
tome  X..  p.  32S,  [ed,  I8I9,  tome  i  ,  p.  283,  amon^  both  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reform- 
Ac. — Tr.^  The  high  colouring  of  these  ed,  with  the  greatest  justice  charge  it  with 
statemenls,  may  be  easily  corrected,  by  the  bad  faith.  He  also  published  his  Grccia 
many  accounts  of  the  Catholic  and  other  OrMoc^oza,  Rome,  1652  and  16.')9.4to.  which 
writers  in  our  own  age,  respecting  the  sf-  contains  those  tracts  of  the  Greeks  which  fs- 
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undertook  to  prove,  that  there  was  little  or  no  difference  between  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks,  Araienians,  and  Nestorians,  and  that  of  the  Romans,  pro- 
vided we  set  aside  a  few  rites  and  certain  unusual  words  and  phrases 
adopted  by  those  foreign  Christians,  No  one  more  firmly  resisted  this 
project  of  uniting  the  Greeks  with  the  Latins,  than  Cyrillus  Lucaris  patrL 
arch  of  Constantinople,  a  learned  man  who  had  travelled  over  a  great  part 
of  Europe.  For  he  signified  clearly, — ^indeed  more  clearly  than  was  pru- 
dent, that  his  mind  wa3  inclined  towards  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Dutch,  and  that  he  contemplated  a  reformation  of  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  Greeks.  The  Jesuits,  aided  by  the  influence  of  the  French 
ambassador  and  by  the  knavery  of  certain  perfidious  Greeks,  vigorously 
opposed  this  powerful  adversary  for  ql  long  time,  and  in  various  ways,  and 
at  length  vanquished  him.  For  they  caused  him  to  be  accused  before  th^ 
Turkish  emperor,  of  the  crimes  of  treason  and  rebellion ;  on  which  charge  he 
was  strangled  in  the  year  1638.(5)     This  great  man  was  succeeded  by  one 

▼oured  the  Latins.  From  the  pen  of  Lucom  ^ 
HolsUniuSj  who  was  far  superior  to  X//a- 
tivLB  in  learning  and  ingenuousness,  we  have 
only  two  Dissertations,  de  ministro  et  forma 
sacramcnti  confirmationis  apud  Gnecos ; 
which  were  published  after  his  death,  Home, 
1666,  8vo.  The  very  learned  works  of 
John  Morin,  de  Poenitentia,  and  de  Ordina- 
tionibus,  are  well  known  by  the  learned :  and 
every  one  that  peruses  them  can  see,  that 
the  author  aims  to  evince  that  there  is  a  won- 
derful agreement,  on  these  subjects,  between 
the  Christians  of  the  East  and  the  I/atins, 
provided  the  thorny  subtilities  of  the  Scho- 
lastics are  kept  out  of  sight.  CUmens  Galc^ 
fius,  in  a  prolix  and  elaborate  work,  publish- 
ed at  Home  in  a 650,  [1690, 2  vols.]  fol,  la- 
boured to  prove,  that  the  Armenians  differ 
but  little  from  the  latins.  Abraham  EcheU 
lensis,  both  elsewhere  and  in  his  Notes  to 
Hebed  Jetu's  Catalogus  librorum  Chaidai- 
corum,  maintains  that  all  the  Christians 
throughout  Asia  and  Africa,  coincide  with 
the  Latin  church.  Other  writers  on  this 
subject,  are  passed  over.  [Among  these 
were  Fred  Spankeim*9  Diss,  de  Ecclesia 
Grscias  et  Orieutalis  k  Romana  Papali  per- 
petua  disscnsione ;  in  his  0pp.,  tom.  ii.,  p. 
485,  6lc  ,  and  Ja.  Eisner^*  latest  account 
of  tlie  Greek  Christians  in  Turkey,  ch.  v.  (in 
German).— ScA/.  J 

(5)  There  is  extant  a  Confession  of  faith 
draw^n  up  by  Cyrillus  Lucarist  and  repeat- 


edly published,  particularly  in  Holland,  1645, 
8vo,  from  v^hich  it  clearly  appears,  that  he 
favoured  the  Reformed  religion  more  than 
that  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  published 
among  Jac.  Aymona  Monumens  authen- 
tiques  de  la  religion  des  Grucs,  p.  237.  Yet 
he  was  not  averse  from  the  I^theraos,  for 
he  addressed  letters  about  this  time  to  the 
Swedes,  whose  friendship  he  endeavoured  to 
conciliate.    See  ArkenioUz't  M^moirat  de 


la  Reine  Cliristine,  tome  i.,  p.  486,  and  tome 
ii..  Append.  Documents,  113,  d^c.  The 
same  Aymon  has  published  twenty-seven 
Letters  of  this  prelate,  addressed  to  the  Go> 
nevans  and  to  others  professing  the  Reform- 
ed religion  ;  ubi  supra,  p.  1-199,  which  more 
fully  exhibit  his  disposition  and  his  reliffious 
opinions.  The  life  and  the  unhappy  death 
of  this  in  various  respects  extraordinary  man, 
are  described  by  Thomas  Smithy  an  English- 
man, in  his  Narratio  de  vita,  studiis,  gestis 
et  martyrio  Cyrilli  Lucaris  ;  whic)i  is  insert- 
ed in  his  Miscellanea,  London,  1686,  8v0,  p. 
49-130 ;  also  by  Jo.  Henry  HottinfreTy  Ana- 
lecte  Historico-Theol.,  Appendix,  diss,  viii., 
p.  550,  and  by  others,  whom  Jo.  Alb.  Fo' 
oricitu  has  enumerated,  Bibliotheca  Grxca, 
vol.  X.,  p.  499.  [  Cyrillus  Lucaris  was  bom 
in  1572,  in  Candia  the  ancient  Crete,  then 
subject  to  the  Venetians.  Possessing  fine 
native  talents,  he  first  studied  at  Venice  and 
Padua,  and  then  travelled  over  Italy  and 
other  countries.  Disgusted  with  the  Ro- 
mish religion,  and  charmed  with  that  of  the 
Reformed,  he  resided  a  while  at  Geneva.  On 
his  return  to  Greece,  he  connected  himself 
with  his  countryman  Mektius  Piga,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  who  resided  much  at  Con- 
stantinople and  was  often  legate  to  the  pa- 
triarch. Cyril  became  his  chaplain,  and  then 
his  Achimandrite.  The  efforts  of  the  Ro- 
man isu  in  1595,  to  gain  the  Russian  and 
Polish  Greek  churches,  were  resisted  at 
Constantinople,  and  Cyril  was  active  in  op- 
posing the  defection.  His  efforts  in  this 
cause,  exposed  him  to  the  resentments  of 
the  Polish  government ;  and  in  1600.  he  had 
to  quit  that  country.  He  went  to  Alexan- 
dria, was  there  highly  respected,  and  on  the 
death  of  Mcletius  in  1602,  he  succeeded  him 
in  that  see.  He  now  kept  up  a  correspond- 
etice  with  several  Reformed  divines ;  and 
among  them,  with  Geo.  Abbot  archbishop  of 
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who  had  been  the  principal  assistant  to  the  Jesuits  in  his  destruction,  name  • 
ly,  Cy/:7  of  Berrhoea,  a  man  of  a  malignant  and  violent  temper  :  and  as  he 
apostatized  to  the  Romish  religion,  the  union  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
seemed  no  longer  dubious. (6)  But  the  unhappy  fate  of  Cyril,  suddenly  dis- 
sipated this  hope.  For  in  a  little  more  than  a  year,  this  great  friend  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  was  put  to  death,  in  the  same  manner  as  his  enemy  before 
had  been  ;  and  Parthenius,  who  bore  the  hereditary  hostility  of  liis  nation  to 
the  Latins,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  church.  From  this  time 
onward,  no  good  opportunity  was  found  by  the  Romans,  either  for  assail- 
ing the  Greek  patriarchs,  or  for  drawing  them  over  to  their  interests. 

§  3.  Yet  very  many  complair^  and  none  more  than  the  Reformed,  that 
the  flatteries,  the  sophistry,  and  the  gold,  both  of  the  French  ambassadors 
in  Turkey  and  of  the  Jesuits,  have  had  so  much  effect  of  late  upon  the  ig- 
norance and  the  poverty  of  the  Greek  bishops,  that  they  have  departed 
from  the  religion  of  their  fathers  in  several  respects,  and  especially  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  cucharist ;  and  have  adopted  among  other  errors  of  the 
Latins,  the  inexplicable  doctrine  of  trimsubstantiation.  And  this  they  say, 
was  especially  done  in  the  celebrated  council  of  Jerusalem,  which  DosL 


Canterbury.  It  was  at  this  time,  that  he 
■enl  to  England  the  celebrated  Alexandrine 
Codex  of  ihe  Bible,  containioe  St.  dementis 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  His  aversion  to 
the  Romish  church,  drew  on  him  the  hatred 
and  persecution  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  all  in 
the  £ast  who  favoured  the  Romisti  cause. 
In  1612.  he  was  at  Constantinople,  and  the 
Romish  interest  alone  prevented  his  election 
to  the  patriarchal  chair.  He  retired  to  Al- 
exandria ;  but  in  1621,  he  was  elected  to  the 
■ee  of  (Constantinople,  in  spite  of  the  Ro- 
mish opposition.  But  his  persecutors  never 
ceased  to  traduce  him.  and  to  plot  against 
bim.  He  was  moreover  too  far  in  advance 
of  the  Greeks,  to  be  popular  with  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  the  Turkish  government  would  at 
any  time  depose  a  patriarch  and  admit  a  new 
one,  for  a  few  thousand  dollars.  In  1622, 
be  was  banished  to  Rhodes,  and  Gregory  of 
Amasa  purchased  the  ofllice  for  20,000  dol- 
lars; but  not  having  the  money  on  hand,  he 
also  was  sent  away,  and  Antkimus  bishop  of 
Adrianople,  havmg.  money,  purchased  the 
office.  But  the  Greeks  woula  not  submit  to 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign  to  Cyril, 
who  was  restored,  on  paying  a  large  sum  for 
the  privilege.  The  Romanists  6till  plotted 
against  him.  He  sent  a  Greek  to  Tendon, 
to  learn  the  art  of  printing  and  to  procure  a 
printing  press.  On  its  arrival,  his  enemies 
charged  him  with  employing  it  for  political 
purposes,  and  caused  bim  great  trouble ; 
though  the  English  and  Dutch  ambassadors 
interposed  in  his  behalf.  In  1629,  having  a 
little  respite,  he  called  a  council  of  Greeks, 
to  reform  that  church  :  and  here  he  proposed 
bis  Confession  of  faith,  which  was  adopted. 
In  1633,  Cyrilhu  Contari,  bishop  of  Ber- 


rbcea,  the  personal  enemy  of  Cyril  Lvcarig, 
and  supported  by  the  Romish  party,  baiigain- 
ed  with  the  Turks  for  the  patriarchal  chair: 
but  being  unable  to  pay  the  money  down,  he 
was  exiled  to  Teneaos,  and  Lurans  retain- 
ed the  office.  The  next  year  Athanasttts  of 
Thcssaloriica  paid  the  Turks  60,000  dollars 
for  the  office ;  and  Lucaris  was  again  ban- 
ished. But  at  the  end  of  a  month,  be  was 
recalled  and  reinstated,  on  his  paying  10.000 
dollsrs.  But  now  Cyril  Contnri  had  raised 
his  A0,000  dollars  ;  snd  Cynl  Lucaris  was 
banished  to  Rhodes,  to  make  way  for  him. 
After  six  months,  his  friends  purchased  his 
restoration.  But  in  1636,  he  was  falsely  ac- 
cused of  treason,  in  the  absence  of  the  em- 
peror, who  upon  the  representation  of  his 
vizier,  gave  orders  for  his  death.  He  was 
seized,  conveyed  on  board  a  ship  as  if  for 
banishment ;  and  as  soon  as  the  vessel  wm 
at  sea,  he  was  strangled  and  thrown  over- 
board. His  body  drifted  ashore,  and  waa 
buried  by  his  friends.  See  Schroeckhy  Kirch- 
engesch.  seit  der  Reform.,  vol.  v.,  p.  394, 
6lc.,  and  Unpartheyische  Kirchenhistorie, 
Jena,  ITS.**,  vol.  ii..  p.  265,  &c.— Tr.] 

(6)  See  Eliiu  VeicVs  Defensio  exercita- 
tionis  de  ecclesia  Gra>ca.  p.  100,  &c.,  in 
which,  p.  103,  is  a  letter  of  Urban  VIII.  to 
this  Cyril  of  Berrhcea,  highly  commending 
him  for  having  successfully  averted  from  the 
Greeks  the  pernicious  errors  of  Lucaris, 
and  exhorting  him  to  depose  the  bishops  that 
were  opposed  to  the  Latins,  with  the  prom- 
ise of  aid  both  from'  Rome  and  from  the 
Spanish  government.  This  Cyril  died  a 
member  of  the  Romish  church.  Henry  Hi- 
larius,  Notes  to  Phil.  Cyprii  Chromcon  ec- 
cleaiB  Gra»c«,  p.  470. 
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iheus  assembled  in  the  year  1672.(7)  This  charge,  whether  it  be  true  or 
false,  was  first  advanced  upon  occasion  of  a  dispute  between  the  papists 
«.nd  the  Reformed  in  France.  The  latter,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the 
very  eloquent  and  erudite  John  Claude,  maintained  that  many  opinions  of 
the  Romanists,  and  especially  that  which  asserts  that  the  bread  and  the 
wine  in  the  cucharist  are  so  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  as 
still  to  leave  the  external  appearance  of  bread  and  wine,  were  wholly 
unknown  in  ancient  times,  and  were  not  found  among  the  Latins  them, 
selves  before  the  ninth  century :  the  Catholics  on  the  contrary,  Anthony 
Amtiud  and  his  associates,  in  managing  the  cause  contended,  that  the  Ro- 
mish belief  respecting  the  Lord's  supper  had  been  the  received  opinion 
among  Christians  in  every  age ;  and  that  it  was  approved  by  all  the  sects 
of  Christians  in  the  East,  particularly  by  the  Greeks.  (8)  This  controversy 
required  authorities  and  testimonies.  Hence  the  French  envoys  at  Con- 
stantinople with  the  Jesuits,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Dutch  and  English 
ministers  on  the  other,  laboured  indefatigably  to  collect  opinions  of  the 
Greeks  in  favour  of  their  respective  sides.  It  so  happened  that  the  Ro- 
manists were  superior  in  both  the  number  and  weight  of  their  testimonies ; 
but  the  Reformed  contended,  that  all  these  were  of  no  avail,  being  either 
purchased  of  the  starving  Greeks  with  money,  or  obtained  from  persons 
either  ignorant  on  the  subject,  or  deceived  and  ensnared  by  insidious  lan- 
guage. (9)  Whoever  shall  bring  to  the  decision  of  this  controversy  a  good 
acquaintance  with  Grecian  affairs,  and  a  mind  unbiased  by  prejudice,  will 
judge,  I  apprehend,  that  no  small  part  of  the  Greek  church  had  for  many 
ages  possessed  some  obscure  idea  of  iransuhstxtnUutiony  but  that  they  re- 
ceived more  clear  and  explicit  ideas  of  it,  in  modern  times,  from  the  Ro- 
mans. (10) 

§  4.  Of  the  independent  Greek  churches,  or  those  not  subject  to  the  By. 
zantine  patriarch,  the  Russian  is  the  only  one  that  affords  any  matter  for 
history  ;  the  others  lie  buried  in  vast  ignorance  and  darkness.  About  the 
year  1666,  a  certain  sect  showed  itself  among  the  Russians,  and  produced 
no  little  commotion,  which  called  itself  Isbranikij  or  the  company  of  the  electa 
but  by  its  adversaries  it  was  called  Roskohkika,  that  is,  the  seditious  fac* 
&Vm.(ll)    What  these  find  to  censure  in  the  modern  Russian  church,  and 

(7)  The  procccdingrg  of  this  council  were  Pfafft  Diwertatio  contra  Ludov.  Rogerii 
puhlisheJ,  after  an  edition  by  a  French  Ben-  Opus  Eiicharisticum,  Tubing.,  1718,  4to. 
edictine,  by  Jac.  Aymon,  Monumens  Aa-  (9)  Here  should  be  consulted,  above  all 
thentiques  de  la  religion  des  Grecs,  tome  i.,  others,  John  Cowelly  who  was  resident  at 
p.  263.  See  Githert  Cuper^s  Epistolas,  p.  Constantinople  when  this  drama  was  acted, 
404,  407.  Notes  illustrative  of  it,  may  be  and  himself  saw  by  what  artifices  the  Greeks 
seen,  besides  oiher  places,  in  Joe.  Basnage*s  were  induced  to  gire  testimony  in  favour  of 
Histoire  de  la  religion  des  Eglises  Reform-  the  Latins:  Account  of  the  present  Greek 
^es,  period  iv.,  pt.  i.,  cap.  zxxii.,  &c.,  p.  Church,  pref.,  p.  ii.,  &c.,  and  book  i.,  ch.  v., 
452,  and  in  Jo.   Cowelfs  Account  of  the  p.  136,  i.c. 

present  Greek  Church,  book  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.        (10)  Maturin  Vitste  la  Crose^  who  is 

136,  &c.     [See  also  Thom.  Ittiff*8  HeptaoL  well  known  to  have  been  by  no  means  pax^ 

Dissertat ,  No.  t.  de  Synodo  Hierosoi. —  tial  to  the  Jesuits  and  to  Romish  opinions, 

Schl,     The  Acts  of  this  council,  Gr.  and  supposed  that  the  Greeks  had  long  been  in- 

Lat.,  are  in  Harduin*s  Concilia,  torn,  zii.,  p.  fected  with  the  doctrine  of  transvhstantia» 

179,  dec— Tr]  turn.     See  Gish.  Cwpet"**  Epistolas,  edited 

(8)  The  names  and  works  of  the  principal  by  Beyer,  p  37,  44,  48,  51,  G5.  [See  also 
writers  on  this  controversy,  may  be  learned  SehroeckK's  Kirchengescb.  seit  der  Reform., 
from  Jo.  Alb.  FabrieiuM,  Bibliotheca  Grapca,  vol.  ix.,  p.  102. — Tr.] 

Tol.  z.,  p.  444,  dec.,  and  Christopher  Matth,        (11)  Perhaps  these  are  the  very  persons, 
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what  opinions  and  rites  they  hold,  is  not  yet  fully  known.  It  appean 
however,  in  general,  that  they  distinguish  themselves  by  a  great  show  of 
piety,  and  represent  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Russians  as  much  marredy 
partly  by  the  negligence  and  partly  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  bishops. (12) 
The  Russians  long  assailed  this  factious  throng,  with  councils,  confutations, 
Tcry  harsh  punishments,  military  force,  and  flatteries ;  but  the  efiect  of 
all  these  remedies  was,  to  drive  them  to  more  remote  regions,  and  as  is 
usual,  to  render  them  more  pertinacious  in  consequence  of  their  calamitiei 
and  sufferings.  A  milder  treatment  began  to  be  shown  them,  from  the 
time  that  Feter  I.,  whose  achievements  procured  him  the  surname  of 
Greatt  introduced  a  material  change  in  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
government  of  the  empire.  But  the  schism  is  so  &r  from  being  healed, 
that  this  revolution  in  the  Rusaian  aflSiirs,  is  said  rather  to  have  added 
firnmess  and  stability  to  it. 


whom  the  celebrated  Gmelin^  in  his  Travels 
in  Siberia,  (in  German,  vol.  iv.,  p.  404),  calls 
Sterowerzi.  [They  doubtless  come  under 
diis  denomination ;  for  Robert  Pinkerton 
(Present  state  of  the  Greek  church  in  Russia, 
Appendii,  p.  227),  tells  us :  **  The  national 
church  in  Kussia  gives  the  general  name  of 
RiukolmkSt  or  Schismatics,  to  tUl  the  sects 
which  have  at  differant  periods  renounced  her 
communion ;  but  these  separatists  uniformly 
style  themselves  Staroverlsif  or  Believers  of 
theold/aith:'-^Tr.] 

(12)  See  Nic.  Berpms^  de  statu  ecclesia 
et  religionis  Moscovitics,  sec.  zi.,  cap.  vii.,  p. 
69«  Add  sec .  ii. ,  cap.  xvi.,  p.  2 1 8,  and  in  the 
Append.,  p.  270.  Jo.  Mich.  Hcineccius  on 
the  Greek  Church,  (written  in  German),  pt. 
iii,  p.  30,  &c.  Peter  Van  Haven's  Travels 
in  Russia,  p.  316  of  the  German  translation. 
Some  Lutneran  writers  have  supposed  or 
•uspected,  that  these  Isbraniki  were  a  pro- 
geny of  the  ancient  Bo^omils.  [Dr.  Mo- 
BhevnCs  account  of  the  Russian  dissenters  is 
very  lame.  See  the  whole  Appendix  to  Rob. 
Pinkerton^s  Present  state  of  the  Greek 
church  in  Russia,  ed.  New- York,  1815,  p. 
227-276.  He  tells  us,  it  is  common  to  date 
the  origin  of  sectarians  in  the  Russian  church, 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  in  the 
time  of  the  patriarch  Nikon.  But  according 
to  the  Russian  annals,  there  existed  schis- 
matics in  the  Russian  church  two  hundred 
yean  before  the  days  c^'  Xikon ;  and  the  dis- 
turbances which  to)k  place  in  his  time,  only 
proved  the  means  of  augmenting  their  num- 
ben,  and  of  bringing  them  forwud  into  piib- 
lic  view^  The  earliest  of  these  schismatics 
fint  appeared  in  Novogorod,  early  in  the  16th 
century,  under  the  name  of  Strigolniks.  A 
Jew  named  Horie^  preached  a  mixture  of  Ju« 
daism  and  Christianity  ;  and  proselyted  two 
priests,  Denis  and  AUxie^  who  gained  a  vast 
number  of  followers.  This  sect  was  so  nu- 
merous, that  a  national  council  was  called 


towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  to  op- 
pose it.  Soon  afterwards,  one  JCarp,  an  ex- 
communicated deacon,  joined  the  Strigol- 
niks ;  and  accused  the  higher  clergy  of  sell- 
ing the  office  of  priesthood,  and  of  so  far  cor- 
rupting the  church  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
withdrawn  from  it.  He  was  a  very  success- 
ful propagator  of  this  sect.  But  numerous 
as  the  Strigolniks  were,  they  were  few  com- 
pared with  the  vast  number  and  variety  of 
sectarians,  produced  by  the  attempts  to  cor- 
rect the  copies  of  the  Russian  liturgy,  or 
books  used  in  the  churches,  which  amount 
to  twenty  folio  volumes.  These  having  lone 
been  preserved  by  transcription,  were  founa 
to  contain  numerous  mistakes  of  transcribers, 
and  to  differ  greatly  from  each  other.  The 
higher  clergy  and  the  princes,  as  early  as 
1518,  attempted  to  correct  these  books,  and 
bring  them  all  to  agreement.  And  the  object 
was  pureued  for  more  than  a  century,  amid 
great  opposition,  before  it  was  fully  accom- 
plished. The  great  body  of  the  Raskolniks 
or  dissenten,  though  divided  into  various 
sects,  yet  all  agree  with  one  another  mod 
with  the  national  church,  in  articles  of  faith, 
and  generally  in  rites  and  modes  of  worship ; 
but  they  consider  the  national  church  as  cor- 
rupt, because  it  has  falsified  the  sacred  books, 
and  thus  subverted  religion.  There  ajre  how- 
ever, some  minor  sects,  which  differ  from  the 
establishment  both  in  faith  and  wonh^. 
Pinkerton  divides  them  into  two  grand  class- 
es, the  PopopftsrMns^  or  those  who  admit  the 
national  priests  that  apostatize  to  them  to 
officiate  still  as  priests,  without  reordination ; 
and  the  Bexpopoftsehins^  or  those  who  either 
have  no  priests,  or  have  only  such  as  they 
themselves  ordain.  Of  the  former  class,  hie 
enumerates^ve  sects,  and  of  the  latter///eCTi. 
But  the  history  of  these  sects  mpre  properly 
belongs  to  the  following  century.  See  aleo 
S/cndlin's  Kirchliche  Geographic,  vol.  i.^  pb 
289,&c.-.rr.] 
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^  5.  It  will  not  be  improper  here,  to  subjoin  a  few  remarks  respecting 
that  reformation  of  the  Russian  church  by  Peter  I.  which  we  have  just 
mentioned.  For  though  it  belongs  to  the  following  century,  yet  the  found- 
ations for  it  were  laid  in  the  close  of  this.  That  immortal  prince  suflered 
the  Greek  religion  as  professed  by  the  Russians,  to  remain  entire ;  but 
he  took  vast  pains,  to  have  it  explained  according  to  sound  reason  and  the 
holy  scriptures,  to  destroy  that  superstition  which  was  diffused  greatly 
over  the  whole  nation,  and  to  dispel  the  amazing  ignorance  both  of  the 
priests  and  the  common  people.  These  were  great  and  noble  designs,  but 
exceedindy  difficult  and  such  as  often  require  ages  for  their  accomplish- 
ment. To  effect  them  the  more  readily,  he  became  the  patron  of  all  the 
arts  and  sciences,  invited  learned  men  from  all  quarters  into  the  country, 
established  new  schools  and  purged  the  old  ones  of  their  barbarism,  la- 
boured to  enkindle  in  his  subjects  a  thirst  for  learning  of  all  kinds  and  for 
literature,  abolished  the  iniquitous  practice  of  persecuting  and  punishing 
errorists,  and  granted  to  all  Christian  sects  dissenting  from  the  Greeks,  full 
liberty  to  worship  according  to  their  own  views.  Yet  in  the  last  particu- 
lar, he  was  careful  to  restrain  the  eagerness  of  the  Romanists  for  extend- 
ing the  dominion  of  their  pontiff.  They  had  certain  places  assigned  them, 
in  which  if  they  chose  to  reside  among  the  Russians,  they  might  worship 
in  their  way.  But  the  Jesuits  were  prohibited  from  teaching  among  the 
Russian  people  ;  and  the  council  that  controls  all  matters  of  religion,  waa 
directed  to  see  that  Romish  opinions  were  not  propagated  among  the  peo- 
ple. All  ecclesiastical  affairs  are  managed,  very  differently  from  what 
they  were  formerly.  For  the  emperor  suppressed  the  splendid  office  of 
primate,  because  it  was  thought  prejudicial  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  prince, 
and  made  himself  sovereign  pontiff  and  head  of  the  Russian  church.(13) 
His  vicegerent  [in  ecclesiastical  affairs]  is  a  council  established  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, called  the  Holy  Synodf  over  which  some  archbishop  of  distin- 
guished prudence  and  fidelity,  presides. (14)  The  first  that  filled  this  of- 
fice, was  the  celebrated  Stephen  Javorski,  well  known  by  his  work  in  the 
Russian  language  against  heretics.  (15)  The  other  ecclesiastical  offices 
remain  as  before  ;  but  they  are  deprived  of  much  of  the  authority  formerly 
annexed  to  them,  and  of  no  small  part  of  their  revenues  and  privileges. 
At  first  it  was  intended  to  suppress  all  monasteries,  whether  for  men  or 

(13)  [Dr.  Madaine  veTy  justly  criticises  to  refer  all  affairs  of  moment  to  the  decision 

the  langaaf^e  here  used  by  Dr,  Mosheim;  of  the  C^ar  himself.     Such  vna  Stephen  Jt^ 

which  implies  that  the  emperor  assumed  a  vorski,  mentioned  in  the  next  sentence.    But 

al  office  tnd  spiritual  power.    He  only  in  1720,  Peter  abolished  the  exarchy  also, 


claimed  the  right  as  emperor^  to  receive  ap-  and  in  place  of  it,  instituted  the  Holy  Legia- 

peals  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  to  lative  Synod,  consisting  first  of  twelve,  and 

give  law  to  priests  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  afterwards  of  an  indefinite  number  of  the 

his  subjects.    He  was  head  of  the  church,  in  higher  clergy,  selected  by  the  emperor.    At 

much  tbe  same  sense  ss  the  kings  of  Englsnd  the  head  of  this  synod  there  is  always  a  lay- 

and  the  German  princes  are ;  none  of  whom  man,  who  is  the  r^resentative  of  the  Czar, 

ever  presumed  to  administer  the  sacraments,  and  has  a  negative  upon  all  its  resolutions, 

or  to  perform  any  appropriate  fnnctiona  of  a  till  they  are  laid  before  the  emperor.     This 

clergyman  or  priest. — TV.  ]  nobleman  is  the  jninister  of  the  crown  for  the 

(14)  [This  is  not  perfectly  correct.    In  department  of  religion.    See  Pinkertonyloc 

the  year  1 700,  Pc/fr  abolished  the  patriarchal  cit.,  p.  26,  dec,  and  StiEudlin's  Kirchlicha 

office,  and  appointed  an  exarch^  with  limit-  Geographie,  vol.  i.,  p.  269,  dec. — Tr.} 

ed  powers,  who  could  do  nothing  without  the  (15)  See  JIf tcA.  le  Quien,  Oriens  ChiM* 

oonaent  of  the  other  bishops,  and  wai  obliged  anas,  torn,  i.,  p.  1295 
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for  women.  But  from  this  design  the  emperor  so  far  departed  afterward^ 
thai  he  himself  dedicated  a  magnificent  house  of  this  kind  to  Alexander 
Newsky,  whom  the  Russians  number  among  their  8aints.(16) 

§  6.  A  part  of  the  Asiatic  MonophysUes  left  for  a  time  the  religion  of 
their  fathers,  and  united  themselves  with  the  Romanists.  Their  prompter 
to  this  measure,  was  one  Andrew  Achigian^  who  had  been  educated  at 
Rome,  was  appointed  patriarch  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Ignatius  XXIV.(17)  At  his  death,  one  Peter,  who  took  the 
name  of  Ignatius  XXV.,  assumed  the  office  :  but  at  the  instigation  of  the 
legitimate  primate  of  the  sect,  he  was  banished  by  the  Turks,  and  the  little 
flock  of  which  he  was  the  head  was  soon  dispersed. (18)  Of  the  African 
Monophysitesy  the  Copts  notwithstanding  their  wretchedness,  ignorance, 
and  poverty,  firmly  resisted  the  persons,  who  so  often  solicited  them  with 
very  advantageous  offers  to  become  united  with  the  Romans.  In  what 
manner  the  Abyssinians  freed  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  Romish 
bishop,  which  they  had  indiscreetly  assumed,  and  asserted  their  ancient  in- 
dependence, has  already  been  stated.  And  it  will  now  be  proper  to  add, 
that  in  some  of  the  Lutherans  a  holy  desire  arose,  to  deliver  the  Abyssin- 
ian nation  from  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  to  bring 
them  to  a  better  knowledge  of  religion.  Prompted  by  such  motives,  Pe- 
ter Heyling  of  Lubec,  a  very  pious  and  learned  man,  visited  them  in  the 
year  1634  :  and  after  spending  many  years  in  Ethiopia,  and  being  so  pros- 
perous  as  to  become  prime  minister  of  state  to  the  emperor,  and  having 
accomplished  much  for  the  advantage  of  the  people,  on  his  return  to  Eu- 
rope he  lost  his  life  by  means  unknown.(19)  Afterwards,  ^me^^dukeof 
Saxe-Gotha,  whose  exemplary  virtue  procured  him  tlie  surname  of  PiouSf 
at  the  suggestion  and  recommendation  of  that  extraordinary  man  Job  Lu- 


(16)  On  these  subjects  much  information 
may  be  obtained  from  Peter  van  HazerCs 
Travels  in  Iltissia ;  which  are  extant  in  a 
German  translation  from  the  Danish. 

(17)  From  the  15th  century  onward,  ell 
the  primates  of  the  Monophysite  sect  chose 
to  bear  the  name  of  Ignatiut ;  for  no  other 
reason,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  than  to  indicate 
by  their  name  that  they  are  successors  to  Ig- 
naiint  the  bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, and  the  legitimate  patriarchs  of  that 
see.  A  similar  motive  has  induced  the  Ma- 
ronite  primates,  who  also  claim  the  title  of 

?ktriarchs  of  Antioch,  to  assume  the  name  of 
eter.     For  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  gov- 
erned the  church  of  Antioch,  before  Ifmatius. 

(18)  See  Jo.  Simon  Asseman''s  Biblioth. 
Orientalis  Clementino- Vatican*,  torn,  ii.,  p. 
482,  and  in  Diss,  de  Monophysitis,  ^  iii.,  p. 
6.7. 

(19)  A  valuable  life  of  this  man,  was  pub- 
lished in  German,  by  Jo.  Henry  Mickaelia^ 
Halle,  1724,  8vo.  Add  Jo.  Mbller's  Cim- 
bria  Litlerata,  tom.  i.,  p.  253,  &c.  [His 
father  was  a  jeweller  of  Lubec.  After  a  good 
•ducation  in  his  native  city,  he  went  to  Paris 
ill  1627,  having  charge  of  four  noble  youth. 
There  he  became  intimate  with  Hugo  Grth 


tivs.  From  Paris  he  went  to  Italy,  and 
thence  to  Malta,  where  he  disputed  with  the 
Catholic  priests.  He  now  assumed  the  garb 
of  a  pilgrim,  intending  to  travel  into  the  East 
and  acquaint  himself  with  Oriental  literature. 
He  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  and  thence 
to  Palestine  and  £g}'pt.  He  arrived  in 
Egypt  in  1634,  and  so  recommended  himself 
to  the  Copts,  by  his  learning  and  his  piety, 
that  they  esteemed  him  highly,  and  gave  him 
the  title  of  Moollah.  Meeting  with  the  new 
primate  of  Ethiopia,  who  had  come  to  Alex- 
andria for  ordination,  he  joined  him  ;  and  on 
their  way  to  Abyssinia,  they  met  Mender  the 
Portuguese  Jesuit,  just  banished  from  that 
country,  whom  Heyling  encountered  and 
confuted  in  a  public  dispute.  Mendez  wrote 
to  the  pope,  that  if  this  Lutheran  should  go 
into  Abyssinia,  he  would  involve  that  whole 
nation  in  extreme  heresy.  He  arrived  there 
in  1634,  and  was  very  popnlar  and  useful. 
But  how  lon^  he  lived,  and  wher«  he  died,  is 
very  uncertain.  A  letter  of  bis  to  H.  Gro- 
tins,  dated  at  Memphis,  Aug.  28,  1634,  re- 
specting the  disputes  between  the  Melchitee 
and  the  Jacobites,  is  extant  in  Luiolp9 
Comment,  ad  Hist,  idthiop.,  lib.  iii.,  c.  8. 
See  mUer,  loc.  cit.— TV.] 
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ixilf^  attempted  to  explore  a  way  for  teachers  of  the  Reformed  religion  to 
go  among  those  distant  Christians,  hy  means  of  Gregory^  an  Abyssinian 
who  was  then  in  Europe.(20)  But  Gregory  perishing  by  shipwreck  in 
1657,  Ernest  sent  Jo.  Mich,  Wansleben  of  Erfurth,  in  1663,  with  ver}' 
wise  instructions,  to  conciliate  if  possible  the  good  will  of  the  Abyssinians 
towards  the  Germans.  Wansleben  however,  lingered  in  Egypt ;  and  upon 
his  return,  not  being  able  to  account  for  the  moneys  he  had  received,  he 
revolted  to  the  Romish  church  in  1667,  and  became  a  Dominican  monk. (21) 
Thus  the  designs  of  this  excellent  duke  were  frustrated :  yet  they  \vere 
attended  with  this  advantage,  that  Job  Ludolf  by  his  very  learned  and 
elaborate  works,  threw  much  light  upon  the  history,  the  sentiments,  and 
the  literature  of  the  Abyssinians,  which  before  had  been  but  little  known 
among  the  Europeans. 

^  7.  A  considerable  change  took  place  in  the  afllairs  of  the  Armenians, 
not  long  afler  the  commencement  of  this  century,  originating  from  Abbas 
I.  the  king  of  Persia,  who  for  his  achievements  was  surnamed  the  Great. 
For  he  nearly  laid  waste  all  that  part  of  Armenia  which  was  contiguous 
to  Persia,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  Turks  from  invading  his  territories ; 
and  he  caused  most  of  its  inhabitants  to  migrate  and  settle  in  Persia. 
For  what  the  Europeans  endeavour  to  accomplish  by  erecting  castles  and 
fortresses  along  their  borders,  the  kings  of  the  East  prefer  to  effect  by  de- 
populating the  frontier  parts  and  provinces  of  their  kingdoms.  The  rich- 
est  and  best  of  these  Armenians  removed  to  Ispahan^  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  and  took  residence  in  the  splendid  suburb  which  the  king  called 
Julfay  where  they  have  their  own  bishop.  So  long  as  Abbas  lived,  who 
was  a  magnanimous  prince  and  much  attached  to  his  people,  these  exiles 
enjoyed  great  prosperity ;  but  after  his  death,  they  were  involved  in  calami, 
ties  and  persecutions. (22)  And  hence,  not  a  few  of  them  have  apostatized 
to  Mohammedanism ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  this  portion  of  the  Arme- 
nian church  will  become  wholly  extinct.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Asiatic 

(SO)  See  Job  Ludolf 's  Preface  to  his 
Comment,  ad  Hist.  iEthiopicam,  p.  31,  Slc, 
Christ.  JKiuker'a  ViU  Jobi  Ladolfi,  d.  68, 
Ice.  [Ludolf  became  acquainted  with  this 
Gretroryy  during  his  toar  to  Rome,  and  invi- 
ted nim  into  Germany.  He  resided  a  while 
at  the  conrt  of  Gotha ;  but  aflerwaids  was 
desirous  of  returning  to  his  country ;  and  on 
his  way,  at  Alexandretta  in  Syria,  lost  his  life 
by  shipwreck. — SeU.\ 

(31)  Concerning  this  unstable  and  vicious 
bat  learned  man,  much  may  be  collected 
from  Jerome  Loho'e  Voyage  de  TAbyssinie, 
tome  i.,  p.  198, 227, 233, 248.  Em.  Solom. 
Cyprian's  Cataloffus  MSS.  Bibliothecs 
Gothane,  p.  64.  ^ttseb.  Renaudot^  Prsf. 
ad  Historiam  Patriarchar.  Alexandrinoram. 
Joe.  Echard  and  Quetif  Scriptores  Ordinis 
Praedicat.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  693.  We  have  his  His- 
toria  ecclesin  Alezandrins,  and  other  works, 
which  are  not  without  merit.  [The  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  persuaded  him  not  to  prose- 
cute his  journey  into  Abyssinia.  Afler 
changing  his  reli^on  at  Rome,  ho  went  to 
Paris,  whence  Colbert  in  the  year  1672  sent 
Vol.  III.— Y  t 


him  again  to  Egypt,  to  procure  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  the  sUte  of  that  country,  and  to 
purchase  rare  manuscripts  for  the  king^s  li- 
oraiy.  But  Colbert  seemed  dissatisfied  with 
his  proceedings.  For  Wansleben  was  not 
in  tne  least  respected  at  Paris ;  and  from 
vexation,  he  assurped  in  1678  the  vicarage 
of  a  village  not  far  from  Fontainbleau  ;  and 
died  in  1679,  in  the  curacy  of  Bouron,  where 
he  was  also  vicar.  Before  his  journey  to 
Egypt,  at  Ludolf  *s  request  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, to  superintend  there  the  printing  of  the 
first  edition  of  his  Ethiopic  Grammar  and 
Lexicon  in  1661 :  and  there  he  aided  Edm. 
Castell,  in  the  preparation  of  his  Lexicon 
Heptaglosson.  Afler  his  return  from  the 
East,  he  wrote  his  Relatione  dello  Stato  pre- 
sente  dell*  Egitto ;  and  in  1677,  his  Non- 
velle  Relation  en  forme  de  Journal  de  son 
voyage  faite  en  Egypte.  His  History  of  tho 
church  of  Alexandria,  was  also  published  in 
French.~5cA/.] 

(22)  See  Jo.  Chardinf  Voyage  en  Peme, 
tom.  it.,  p.  106,  6ui.  Ga£r,  du  Chinon, 
Nouvelles  Relations  dn  Levant,  p.  206,  &c. 
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AriiiciiiMns  have  undoubtedly  derived  no  little  advantage  from  the  penna* 
«i{  lit  St  ttlcrncnt  of  very  many  of  their  nation  during  this  century,  for  com- 
luni  d  jjiirposcs,  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  at  Marseilles  in 
Frap.ce.  .lud  in  Loudon,  Amsterdam,  and  Venice.(23)  For  not  to  mention 
other  tiiinj;s,  tiiis  has  afforded  them  an  opportunity  to  print  the  Bible,  and 
many  other  books  especially  religious  books,  in  the  Armenian  character, 
in  Holland  particularly  and  in  England  ;  and  these  books,  being  sent  to 
U\e  Aruieiiiant  living  under  the  Persians  and  Turks,  doubtless  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  liation  which  is  rude  and  inclined  to  superstition,  from  losing  all 
kiK'wl  '!::(^  of  the  Christian  religion. 

§  H.  Tiie  disunion  among  the  Nestorians,  which  rent  that  church  in  the 
preceding  century,  could  not  bo  healed  at  all  in  this.  Among  the  patri- 
archs oi'  Mosul,  Ellas  II.  sent  his  envoy  to  Rome  in  the  year  1607,  and 
again  in  the  year  1610,  to  obtain  the  friendship  of  the  pontiff;  and  in  a 
letter  to  Peru/ V. -he  avowed  himself  ready  to  sanction  a  union  between 
the  Nestorians  and  the  Romans.(24)  Elias  III.  though  at  first  extremely 
averse  to  the  Romish  rites,  yet  in  the  year  1657  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Congregation  dc  propaganda  fide,  signifying  his  willingness  to  join  the 
Romish  church,  provided  the  pontilTs  would  grant  to  the  Nestorians  a  place 
of  worship  at  Rome,  and  would  not  corrupt  or  disturb  at  all  the  tenets  of 
the  sect. (25)  But  the  Romans  doubtless  perceived,  that  a  union  formed 
on  the  terms  here  stated,  would  be  of  no  use  or  advantage  to  their  cause: 
for  we  have  no  information,  that  the  Nestorians  were  at  that  time  received 
into  the  Romish  communion,  or  that  the  prelates  of  Mosul  afterwards  were 
again  solicitous  to  conciliate  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  Nestorian  patriarch? 
of  Orrnus,  who  all  bore  the  name  of  Simeon,  likewise  made  two  proposals 
in  1610  and  1653,  for  renewing  their  former  alliance  with  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  and  sent  to  Rome  a  tract  explanatory  of  their  religious  senti- 
ments. But  either  these  prelates  did  not  offer  satisfactory  terms  to  the 
Romans,(2G)  or,  on  account  of  their  poverty  and  very  slender  power,  they 
were  despised  at  Rome  :  for  it  appears  that  from  the  year  1617,  the  pre- 
lates at  Ornius  were  in  a  very  low  state,  and  no  longer  excited  the  envy 
of  those  at  Mosul. (27)  There  was  however,  a  Httle  poor  congregation  of 
Roman  Catholics  formed  among  the  Nestorians,  about  the  middle  of  this 
century  ;  ^\hf>s(;  bishops  or  patriarchs  reside  in  the  city  of  Amida  or  Di- 
arbckir,  and  all  bear  the  name  of  Joseph.(28)  The  Nestorians  inhabiting 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  who  are  called  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  so 
.ong  as  the  Portuguese  popscsscd  those  regions  were  miserably  harassed 
by  the  Roniish  piicsts,  especially  by  the  Jesuits ;  and  yet  no  vexations, 
nor  menaces,  nor  artifices,  could  bring  them  all  to' prefer  the  Romish  wor- 

(23)  Of  ihc. Armenians  residing  at  Mar-        (24)  Joa.  Sim.  AssemaUj  Biblloth.  Ori- 

s^illes,  and  the  books  they  have  printed  there,  enl.  Clement.  Vaticana,   torn,  i.,  p.  543; 

•ee  Etch.  Simon's  Lettrcs  Choisies,  torn,  ii.,  torn  ii.,  p.  467 ;  torn,  iii.,  part  i.,  p.  650. 
p.  137.     Of  their  Bible  printed  in  Holland,         (25)  Assemanfloc.  cit.,  torn,  iii.,  part  ii., 

he  likewise  treats,  ibid.,  tome  iv.,  p.  160.  p.  cmL 

So  also  does  Jo.  Joach.  Schrxdcr,  in  his        (26)  AssematL,  loc.  cit.,  torn,  i.,  p.  631 ; 

Thesaurus  linguse  Arnicniccc ;  or  rather  in  torn,  ii.,  p.  457 ;  torn,  iii.,  part  i.,  p.  622. 
the  Diss.  debnguaArmcnica,  which  is  prefix-        (27)  Peter  Strozza,  Pnefatio  ad  librum 

ed  to  this  Thesaurus,  cap.  iv.,  p.  60.     The  de  Chaldaeorum  dogmatibiu). 
other  Armenian  books  printed  at  Venice,        (28)  Sec  Le  Quicn^  Oriens  Christianus, 

Lemburg,  and  especially  at  Amsterdam,  are  torn,  ii.,  p.  1078 
enumerated  by  this  very  learned  man,  loc. 
cit,  cap.  ii.,  ^  xxv  ,  <Vc.,  p.  38,  &c. 
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ship  before  that  of  their  fathers.(29)  But  when  Cochin  was  conquewl 
bv  the  Dutch  in  1663,  and  the  Poitugucse  were  expelled  from  those  re- 
g'u)ns,(3U)  their  former  liberty  of  worshipping  God  in  the  manner  of  their 
ancestors,  was  restored  to  that  oppressed  people  ;  and  they  continue  to  en- 
joy it  to  the  present  time.  At  the  same  time,  the  Dutch  give  no  trouble 
to  those  among  them  who  choose  to  continue  in  the  Romish  religion,  pro- 
vided they  will  treat  kindly  and  peacefully  those  who  differ  from  them. 


PART    11. 

THE   HISTORY   OF  THE   MODERN   CHURCHES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HIST0B7  OP  THE  EVANGEUCAL  LUTHERAN  CHTTRCH. 

4  1.  Adverse  Events  in  the  Lutherai>  Church.  Hesse  became  Reformed. — ^  2.  Bru^ 
denburg  Reformed. — ^  3.  Attempted  Union  between  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed. — 
^  4.  Decree  of  Charenton.  Conference  at  Leipsic. — ^  5.  Conferences  at  Thorn  and 
Cassel. — ^  6.  Pacific  Acts  of  John  Duraeus. — ^  7.  John  Matthi©  and  George  Calix- 
tus. — ^  8.  External  Advantages  of  the  Lutherans. — ^  9.  Literature  every  where  culti- 
vated.— ^10.  State  of  Philosophy.  Aristotelians  every  whore  reign. — ^  IL  Liberty  in 
philosophizinji  pradually  increases. — ^  12.  Excellences  and  Defects  of  the  Teachers.-r- 
^  13.  The  Faults  of  the  Times  often,  rather  than  of  the  Persons. — ^  14.  Ecclesiastical 
Government :  Divine  Ri^ht. — 6  15.  The  more  distinguished  Lutheran  Writers. — ^  16, 
17.  History  of  the  Lutheran  Religion. — ^  18.  Dogmatic  Theology. — ^  19,  20.  Com- 
motions in  the  Lutheran  Church — ^  21.  Commencement  of  the  Calixtino  Controver- 
sies.— ^  22.  Con'inuation  and  Issue. — ^  23.  The  Doctrines  of  Calixtus. — ^  24.  Con- 
tests with  the  DiviiK  s  of  Rinteln  and  Konigsbcrg. — ^  25.  With  those  of  Jena. — ^  26. 
Origin  of  the  Piclivts. — (}  27.  Commotions  at  Leipsic.—^  28.  Their  Progres**. — ^  29. 
Rise  of  the  Controversies  with  Spener  and  ihc  Divines  of  Halle.— <J  30,  31.  Their  In- 
crease.— ^  32.  Some  sought  to  advance  Piety  at  the  expense  of  Truth :  Godfrey  Ar- 
nold.— ^  33.  John  Conrad  Di()pel. — ^  34.  Fictions  of  Jo.  Will.  Petersen. — <J  35.  Jo. 
Casp.  Schade,  and  Jo.  Geo.  Bcesius. — ^  36.  Contests  on  the  Omnipresence  of  Christ's 
Body,  between  the  Divines  of  Tubingen  and  Giessen. — ^  37.  Herman  Rathman. — 
^  38.  Private  Controver^^ies. — ^  39.  Those  of  Prajtorius  and  Amdt. — ^  40.  Jac.  Boeh- 
man. — ^  41.  Prophtts  of  this  Age. — ^  42.  Ezek.  Meth,  Esaias  Stiefel,  and  Paul  Nar 
gel. — ^  43.  Christ.  Hoburg,  Fred.  Breckling,  and  Seidenbecher. — ^  44.  Martin  Seide- 
Uus. 

§  1.  The  evils  and  calamities  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  or  the  Aus- 
trians,  (often  too  obsequious  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pontiffs  in  things  per- 
taining to  religion),  either  brought  or  endeavoured  to  bring  upon  the  Lu- 
therans, in  various  ways  during  this  century,  have  been  already  mentioned, 
in  the  history  of  the  Romish  church.  We  shall  therefore  now  mention 
only  some  other  things,  by  which  the  Lutheran  church  lost  something  of 
its  splendour  and  amplitude.     Maurice  landgrave  of  Hesse,  of  the  Cassel 

(29)  Of  these,  Matur.  Veisse  la  Croze  (30)  Gautier  SchouteUy  Voyage  anx  Indet 
treats  larL'cly,  llistoire  du  Christianisme  des  Oricntales,  torn,  i.,  p.  319,  &c..  p.  466,  dec 
Indoa  livr.  v.,  p.  344,  Ac. 
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family,  a  very  learned  prince,  seceded  from  the  Lutheran  church :  and  he 
not  only  himself  went  over  to  the  Reformed,  but  also  in  the  year  1604 
and  onward,  both  at  the  university  of  Marpurg  and  throughout  his  prov- 
ince,  displaced  the  Lutheran  teachers  who  iirmiy  resisted  his  purpose,  and 
commanded  the  people  to  be  thoroughly  taught  the  Reformed  doctrines, 
and  public  worship  to  be  conducted  in  the  Genevan  manner.  This  design 
was  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  firmness  in  the  year  1019,  when  he  or- 
dercd  select  theologians  to  proceed  to  the  Dutch  council  of  Dort ;  and 
commanded  the  decrees  there  made  to  be  publicly  assented  to  by  his 
church.  The  Reformed  maintained  formerly,  that  nothing  was  done  in 
this  affair,  which  was  inconsistent  with  equity  and  the  highest  moderation. 
But  perhaps  all  impartial  men  in  our  day,  will  admit  without  diQiculty,  that 
many  things  would  have  been  ordered  somewhat  differently,  if  that  excel- 
lent prince  had  been  less  disposed  to  gratify  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  and 
more  attentive  to  those  precepts  which  the  wisest  of  the  Reformed  them- 
selves inculcate,  respecting  duty  towards  those  who  differ  from  us  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.(l) 

§  2.  Not  long  after,  in  the  year  1614,  John  Sigismund  also,  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  left  the  communion  of  the  Lutherans  and  went  over  to 
the  Reformed  :  yet  with  different  views  from  those  of  Maurice,  and  with 
different  results.  For  he  did  not  embrace  all  the  doctrines,  by  which  the 
followers  of  Calvin  are  distinguished  from  the  Lutherans ;  but,  in  addition 

(1)  See  Heh.  GartfCs  Historischer  Be-     the  state  of  things  changed.     He  had  been 


rtcht  von  dem  Religionswesen  im  Fiirsien- 
thiirn  Hpssen,  1606, 4io.  Em.  Solom^  Cyp- 
rian's Unirrricht  von  kirchlicher  Vereini- 
gnng  der  Protesunten,  p.  263,  and  in  the 
Appendix  of  Documents,  p.  103,  and  the 
public  Acts,  which  were  published  in  the 
Unschuldi{ren  Nachrichten,  A.D.  1749,  p.  25, 
&c.  Here  should  be  consulted  especially, 
the  writings  that  passed  between  the  divines 
^  Cassel  and  Darmstadt,  which  have  a  pub- 
^lic  character,  Cassel,  1633,  fol. ;  Marpurg, 
•1636,  fol. ;  Giess.,  1647,  fol,  of  which,  Chr. 
Avg.  Salig  treats,  in  his  Historie  der  Augs- 
burg. Confession,  vol.  i.,  book  iv.,  ch.  ii.,  p. 
766,  &c.  (Even  from  the  time  of  the  Kef- 
.  ormation  onward,  there  were  individuals  in 
Hesse,  who  were  inclined  towards  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformed  ;  but  the  outward 
•  tranquillity  was  not  thereby  destroyed .  Phil- 
ip the  Magnanimous,  and  his  successors, 
some  of  whom  were  not  obscurely  favour- 
able to  the  Reformed  opinions,  used  all  cate- 
to  preserve  this  harmony.  When  the  For- 
mula of  Concord  produced  so  much  disturb- 
ance in  Saxony  and  Upper  Gcnnany,  and 
threatened  to  destroy  the  peace  which  Hesse 
•had  hitherto  enjoyed,  the  Hessian  princes 
pdblished  an  edict  in  1572,  by  which  they 
endeavoured  to  preserve  the  Pinion.  Also 
in  the  general  Synods  of  Treysa  in  1577,  of 
Marpurg  in  1578,  and  of  Cassel  in  1579,  the 
Hessian  clergy  were  required  to  subscribe 
certain  articles,  designed  to  preserve  the 
,  onioii.     But  under  the  landgrave  Maurice, 


drawn  over  to  the  side  of  the  Reformed,  by 
some  French  Reformed  noblemen's  sons, 
whom  his  father  had  procured  through  Beta 
to  be  his  son's  associates ;  and  after  the 
death  of  his  father's  brother,  the  landgrave 
LetDis  at  Marpurg  in  1604,  he  endeavoured 
to  introduce  the  Reformed  religion  by  means 
of  a  Catechism :  and  in  the  year  1605,  he 
dismissed  all  the  teachers  at  Marpurg,  and 
in  half  the  upper  principality  of  Hesse, 
(which  had  fallen  to  the  house  of  Cassel), 
because  they  would  not  subscribe  the  result 
of  the  Synod  without  some  limitation  ;  and 
he  established  Reformed  teachers  in  their 
place.  The  dismissed  teachers,  among  whom 
the  famous  Balthtizar  Menzer  was  the  most 
distinguished,  were  afterwards  received  by 
Lnrig  the  landgrave  of  Darmstadt ;  and  a 
part  of  them  were  established  in  the  newly- 
erected  university  of  Giessen,  and  the  rest 
were  beneficed  elsewhere.  As  is  generally 
the  case  when  human  passions  become  en- 
listed in  religious  contests,  there  were  faults 
on  both  aides,  which  no  impartial  man  at  the 
present  day,  will  approve.  The  Lutherans 
adhered  too  strenuously  and  too  wilfully,  to 
certain  subtle  doctrines  of  the  schools,  and 
to  external  rites  which  are  not  of  the  essence 
of  Christianity  :  and  the  Reformed,  who  had 
the  court  on  their  side,  misused  the  power 
which  was  in  their  hands,  to  the  injury  of 
the  ancient  rights  of  a  community,  whose 
brethren  they  protended  to  be. — Sckl.] 
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to  the  Grenevau  form  of  worship,  he  considered  only  the  Reformed  doc. 
trines  respecting  the  person  of  Christ  and  the  presence  of  his  body  and 
blood  in  the  eucharist,  as  more  correct  and  tenable  than  the  Lutheran 
views :  but  what  they  inculcate  respecting  the  nature  and  order  of  divine 
grace,  and  the  decrees  of  God,  he  did  not  adopt.  And  hence,  he  would 
neither  send  deputies  to  the  synod  of  Dort,  nor  have  their  decrees  respect* 
ing  these  difficult  points  to  be  received.  The  same  sentimenn  were  so 
far  retained  by  the  sovereign  princes  of  Brandenburg  who  reigned  afler 
him,  that  they  never  required  Calvin's  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  to  be 
taught  in  the  Reformed  churches  of  their  dominions,  as  the  public  and  re* 
ceivcd  doctrine.  It  is  also  justly  accounted  an  honour  to  John  Sigismund, 
that  he  gave  his  subjects  full  liberty  either  to  follow  the  example  of  their 
prince,  or  to  deviate  from  it;  nor  did  he  exclude  from  posts  of  honour  and 
power,  those  who  deemed  it  wrong  to  abandon  the  religion  of  their  fa- 
thers. Yet  this  moderation  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  violent  temper  of 
that  age,  which  was  in  many  respects  too  rigid ;  for  not  a  few  thought  it 
intolerable  and  provoking,  that  the  prince  should  ordain  that  the  professors 
of  both  religions  should  enjoy  equal  rank  and  rights  ;  that  odious  terms  and 
comparisons  should  be  abstained  from  in  disputation ;  that  religious  con. 
troversies  should  be  either  wholly  omitted,  or  explained  very  modestly,  in 
public  discourses  to  the  people;  and  lastly,  that  those  who  disagreed, 
should  live  together  as  friends  and  should  interchange  kind  offices.  And 
from  these  views  originated  not  only  bitter  contests,  but  also  at  times  rash 
and  seditious  commotions  in  the  state ;  in  allaying  which  many  years  were 
consumed  in  vain.  The  neighbouring  divines  of  Saxony,  and  particularly 
those  of  Wittemberg,  undertook  to  defend  the  side  of  the  Lutherans  in 
these  tumults ;  and  undoubtedly  with  sincere  and  upright  intentions,  but 
according  to  the  customs  of  the  times,  in  a  style  too  coarse  and  not  suffi. 
ciently  temperate.  And  hence,  not  only  was  the  Formula  of  Concord  ex- 
cluded from  a  place  among  the  books  by  which  the  public  religion  of  the 
Lutherans  is  regulated  in  the  Brandenburg  territories,  but  likewise  the 
citizens  of  Brandenburg  were  forbidden  to  study  theology  in  the  university 
of  Wittemberg.(2) 

§  3.  So  many  evils  resulting  from  the  discords  of  those  who  with  equal 
sincerity  and  fortitude  had  renounced  papal  servitude,  that  is,  of  the  Lu- 
therans and  Reformed,  might  suggest  to  some  of  the  principal  men  and  to 
the  most  famous  theologians  of  both  parties,  to  look  about  tliem  anxiously, 

(2)  The  laws  and  edicts  both  of  John  8i-  tone,  part  ii.,  book  zvii.,  ch.  yii.,  p.  965. 
gitmund  i^d  his  successors,  in  relation  to  Em,  Solom.  Cy-priarCs  Unterricbe  von  der 
this  famous  affair,  have  been  sometimes  Vereinigung  der  Protestanten,  p.  76,  and 
printed  together.  There  is  likewise  extant,  the  Appendix  of  Documents,  p.  226.  Th» 
a  great  number  of  books  and  pamphlets,  Unachuldige  Nachricbten,  A.D.  1727,  p.. 
from  which  a  knowledge  of  these  proceed-  1069,  and  A.D.  1732,  p.  716.  Those  who 
ings  may  be  derived  ;  and  of  which,  I  would'  would  persuade  us,  that  the  hope  of  extend- 
rather  refer  to  others  for  a  full  catalogue,  than  ing  his  power  and  influence,  was  not  the  least 
give  an  imperfect  one  myself.  Such  a  cata-  motive  with  the  prince  for  this  change,  con* 
U)guo  is  extant  in  the  Unachuldige  Nachrich-  jecture,  rather  than  demonstrate  and  prove ; 
ten,  A.D.  1745,  p.  34,  dec,  and  A  D.  1746,  for  they  do  not  support  their  opinion  wit^ 

I>.  326.     See  also,  Jo.  Charles  K'deher^  Bib-  valid  arguments.     Vet  it  must  be  confessed* 

iotheca   Theol.    Symbolics,   p.   312,   &c.  by  such  as  carefully  inspect  the  history  oi 

Those  who  wish  to  understand  and  form  an  those  times,  that  they  do  not  conjecture  ■!• 

estimate  of  the  whole  transaction,  may  con-  together  irrationally  and  withoat  pUusibilifef 
•alt  Oodf.  AthMm  Kirchen-und  Eetzerfaia- 
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for  some  moans  of  uniting  in  bonds  of  mutual  afTcction  the  communities 
rent  asunder  and  scvurtd  by  their  religious  sentiments.  No  wise  man 
could  be  so  ignorant  of  human  nature,  as  to  expect,  that  all  difference  of 
opinion  between  them  could  be  removed,  or  that  either  party  would  go  over 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  other.  And  therefore  those  who  undertook  this 
business  agreed,  that  their  only  aim  should  be  to  persuade  the  disputants 
that  there  was  little  or  nothing  of  any  importance  to  true  religion  and  piety, 
in  all  the  points  controverted  between  the  parties  ;  that  the  fundamental 
truths  on  which  the  plan  of  salvation  rests,  are  safe  on  both  sides,  and  that 
their  controversies  reflated  partly  to  things  recondite  and  inexpUcable,  and 
partly  to  things  indifierent  and  fur  removed  from  the  supreme  object  of  a 
Christian.  Those  who  could  admit  these  things  to  be  true,  must  also  ad- 
mit, that  the  existing  diflerence  of  sentiment  was  no  just  impediment  to 
fraternal  intercourse  between  the  dissentients.  And  in  fact,  most  of  the 
Reformed  were  readily  brought  to  concede,  that  the  Lutherans  erred  but 
moderately  and  lightly,  or  did  not  greatly  corrupt  any  one  of  the  primary 
doctrines  of  Christianity  :  but  most  of  the  Lutherans  pei-severingly  main- 
tained, that  they  had  the  most  weighty  reasons  for  not  judging  in  tlie  same 
manner  of  the  Reformed,  and  that  a  great  part  of  the  dispute  related  to 
the  groundwork  of  all  religion  and  piety.  It  is  not  strange,  that  the  op- 
posite party  should  brand  this  pers(.'vcrance  of  the  Lutherans  with  the 
odious  names  of  moroseness,  superciliousness,  arrogance,  and  the  like. 
But  those  who  were  taxed  with  these  laiilts,  brought  as  many  charges 
against  their  accusers.  For  they  complained,  that  they  were  not  treated 
ingenuously ;  that  the  real  chunicter  of  the  Reformed  principles  was  dis- 
guised under  ambiguous  phraseology ;  and  that  their  adversaries,  though 
cautious  and  guarded,  yet  gave  much  proof  that  the  chief  ground  of  their 
great  inclination  for  peace,  was  not  so  much  a  desire  of  the  public  good, 
as  of  their  private  advantage. 

§  4.  Among  the  public  transactions  relative  to  this  business  of  a  union, 
we  may  justly  give  the  first  place  to  the  project  of  James  I.  the  king  of 
Great  Britain;  who  in  the  year  1615,  attempted  a  reconciliation  of  the 
Lutherans  and  Reformed,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Peter  du  Moulinj 
a  veiy  celebrated  divine  among  the  French  Reformed. (8)  The  next 
place  is  due  to  the  celebrated  decree  of  the  Reformed  church  of  France, 
passed  in  the  synod  of  Charenton,  A.D.  1631  ;  by  which  the  Lutheran  re- 
ligion was  declared  harmless,  holy,  and  ^rcG  from  all  gross  errors ;  and  a 
way  was  opened  for  all  the  proK'ssors  of  it  to  hold  sacred  and  civil  com- 
munion with  the  Reforined.(4)     Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  for 

(3)  See   Mich.  U  Vassor's  Histoire   de  of  the  Avgvsianc  {Augsburg)  Confession 

Louis  XTII.,  tome  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  21,  (\c.  [and  might  be  permitted  to  contract  inarriapes  in 

Schroeckh,  Kirchenfrcsch.  eeit  dcr  Reform.,  our  ciiurchcs,  and  to  present  children  in  our 

vol.  v.,  p.  198. — Tr.]  churches  unto  bnpli.sm.  without  u  prccedane- 

{4)  Elias  BcnoiCa  Histoire  dc  I'Edit  de  ousahjurationofthose  opinions  held  by  them, 

Nantes,  tome  ii.,   p.   524.     Jac.  AyniotCs  contrary  to  the  belief  of  our  churches!     This 

Actes  des  Syiiodes  Nationaux  des  KLrli^es  Synod    declareih,    that    inasmuch    as    the 

Rcformees  de  France,  tome  ii.,  p.  500,  &c.  churches  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  do 

Thomas  Itti^^a  Diss,  de  Synodi  Carentoni-  agree  with  the  olhar  reformed  churches,  in 

cnsis   indulgontia   cr^a   Luthcranos,   Lips.,  the  principal  and  fnndiiuiental  pomts  of  the 

1706,  4to.     [^M7cA:'*  Synod  icon  in   GalHa  true  reboion.  and  that  there  is  neither  surcr- 

Reformata,  vol.  ii.,  p.  297.     The  words  of  stition  nor  idol.ifry.in  ibeir  wor-hip.  ilie  faiih- 

the  decree  wire  these:  '*The  province  of  ful  of  the  said  ('onfc-t^  on,  wlio  with  a  sipirit 

Burgundy  demanding,  whether  the  faithful  of  love  and  peaccablciwbs  dojom  thcnistlvc.< 
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this  decree,  its  consequences  were  unimportant,  because  few  of  the  Luther- 
ans were  disposed  to  use  the  liberty  thus  generously  offered  them.  In  the 
same  year,  certain  Saxon  theologians,  MattMas  Hoe,  Folycarp  Lyser,  and 
Henry  Hdpfner,  were  ordered  to  hold  a  conference  at  Leipsic  with  certain 
Hessian  and  Brandenburg  doctors  of  the  first  class  ;  in  order  that  the 
sentiments  of  both  parties  being  properly  explained  and  compared,  it  might 
be  better  understood  what  and  how  great  diflSculties  were  in  the  way  of 
the  much-desired  union.  This  deliberation  was  conducted  without  any  in- 
temperate  heat,  or  lust  for  disputation  and  controversy ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  not  with  that  mutual  confidence  and  freedom  from  jealousy,  which 
would  secure  harmony  in  the  result.  For  though  the  speakers  on  the  side 
of  the  Reformed,  explained  in  the  best  manner  the  views  of  their  church, 
and  cheerfully  conceded  not  a  few  things  which  the  Lutherans  hoi'dly  ex. 
pected  ;  yet  the  suspicions  of  the  latter  lest  they  should  be  entrapped,  so 
intimidated  them  that  they  would  not  acknowledge  themselves  satisfied. 
Hence  the  disputants  separated  tt^ithout  accomplishing  any  thing.  (&) 
Whoever  wishes  to  learn  the  motives  for  these  deliberations  for  peace, 
must  inspect  and  examine  the  civil  history  of  those  times. 

§  5.  The  conference  at  Thorn  in  1645,  appointed  by  Uladislaus  IV.  king 
of  Poland,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  if  possible,  not  only  the  Reformed 
with  the  Lutherans,  but  both  also  with  the  papists,  was  likewise  unsuccess. 
ful.  For  those  who  were  called  together  to  make  efforts  if  not  to  termi- 
nate, yet  at  least  to  diminish  the  existing  enmities,  separated  more  enraged 
than  when  they  came  together.  With  more  success,  by  order  of  William 
VI.  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  Peter  Muscbus  and  John  Henichuis  of  the 
university  of  Rinteln,  and  Sebastian  Curtius  and  John  Hcinius  doctors  of 
Marpurg,  the  two  former  Lutherans  and  the  latter  Reformed,  when  direct- 
ed by  the  landgrave  to  enter  into  a  friendly  discussion,  compared  their 
sentiments  at  Cassel,  in  the  year  1661.  For  having  investigated  the  im- 
portance of  the  controversies  which  separated  thq  two  communities,  they 
mutually  shook  hands,  affirmed  that  it  was  far  less  than  was  commonly 
supposed,  and  ought  not  to  prevent  fraternal  affection  and  harmony.  Bui 
the  divines  of  Rinteln  were  so  utterly  unable  to  persuade  their  Lutheran 
brethren  to  believe  as  they  did,  that  on  the  contrary,  their  only  reward 
was  almost  universal  hatred,  and  they  were  assailed  with  bitterness  in  nu- 
merous publications. (6)     How  much  labour  and  effort  the  Brandenburg 

to  the  communion  of  our  churches  in  this  divines  were,  John  Bcrgiua,  court  preache? 
kingdom,  may  be,  without  any  abjuration  at  ^t  Berlin,  John  Crocius,  professor  at  Mar- 
all  mad«  by  them,  admitted  unto  the  lord's  pur;^,  and  Thcophilus  Neubcrtrer^  supcrin- 
tabic  with  us  ;  and  as  sureties  may  present  tendent  at  Cassel.  They  discussed  all  the 
children  unto  baptism,  they  promising  the  articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  to  which 
Consistory,  that  they  will  never  solicit  them  the  Reformed  were  ready  to  subscribe,  and 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  transgress  also  set  forth  a  formula  of  union,  or  rather 
the  doctrine  believed  and  professed  in  our  an  exposition  of  the  articles  in  controversy, 
churches,  but  will  be  content  to  instruct  and  which  was  not  expected  from  ihcm. — Schl.] 
educate  them  in  those  points  and  articles  (6)  The  writers  who  treat  of  the  confer- 
which  are  in  common  between  us  and  them,  ences  at  Thorn  and  Cassol,  are  enumerated 
and  wherein  both  the  Lutherans  and  we  are  by  Caspar  Sa<:ittarms,  Introduct.  ad  His- 
unanimously  agreed." — Tr.]  toriam  ecclesiast.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  1604.  Add 
(5)  See  Timann  Gemtefius,  Historia  sacra  Jo.  Wolf^.  Jaesefs  Hisloria,  sanculi  xvii., 
ct  ecclesiastica,  pt.  ii.,  file  Addenda,  p.  597-  Decenn.  v.,  p.  689,  where  the  Acts  of  the 
613  ;  where  the  Acts  themselves  are  given,  conference  of  Thorn, — and  Decenn.  vii.,  p. 
Jo.  Wulfff.  Jaeger* g  Historia,  sapcuii  xvii.,  160,  where  thone  of  the  conference  at  Cassel, 
Decenn.  iv.,  p.  497,  <kc.     [The  Reformed  are  extant.    Jo,  Alphonso  Turrctine,  Nubet 
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heroes,  Frederic  WilKam  and  his  son  Frederic,  afterwards  expended  in  reci 
onciling  the  differences  of  Protestants  in  general,  and  particularly  in  Pru»- 
gia(7)  and  their  other  provinces,  and  what  difficulties  opposed  and  with* 
stood  those  efforts,  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  long  rehearsal. 

§  6.  Of  those,  who  as  private  individuals,  assumed  the  office  of  arbiten 
of  the  contests  among  the  Protestants,  a  vast  number  might  be  mentioned  ; 
but  many  more  assumed  this  character  among  the  Reformed,  than  among 
the  Lutherans.  The  most  noted  among  the  Keformed,  as  all  agree,  was 
Jokn  DurtBus  [or  Bury],  a  Scotchman,  who  was  certainly  an  honest  man^ 
and  both  pious  and  learned,  but  more  distinguished  for  genius  and  memory 
than  for  the  power  of  nice  discrimination  and  sound  judgment,  as  might 
be  evinced  by  satisfactory  proofs  if  this  were  the  proper  place.  For  more 
than  forty  years,  or  from  1631  to  1674,  he  laboured  with  incredible  forti- 
tude and  patience,  by  writing,  persuading,  admonishing,  in  short,  in  every 
way  that  could  be  thought  of,  to  attain  the  happiness  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  contests  among  the  Protestants.  Nor  did  he,  like  others,,  attempt  this 
vast  enterprise,  shut  up  in  his  study ;  but  he  travelled  himself  into  nearly 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  in  which  a  purer  religion  flourished,  and  per- 
sonally addressed  and  conferred  with  all  the  theologians  of  both  parties, 
who  were  of  much  note  and  influence,  and  made  great  exertions  to  engage 
in  his  enterprise,  kings,  princes,  and  magistrates,  and  their  friends,  by  dis- 
playing the  importance  and  utility  of  his  object.  Most  persons  commend- 
ed his  designs,  and  treated  him  with  kindness :  yet  very  few  were  found 
willing  to  help  forward  bis  plans,  by  their  personal  efforts  and  counsels. 
Some  persons,  suspecting  that  so  great  eagerness  as  Dury  manifested,  must 
proceed  from  sinister  designs,  and  that  he  was  secretly  labouring  to  draw 
the  Lutherans  into  a  snare,  assailed  him  in  writings  full  of  acrimony ;  nor 
did  all  of  them  abstain  from  personal  invectives  and  abuse.  At  last,  neg* 
lected  by  his  own  party  and  repelled  and  rejected  by  ours,  and  discouraged 
by  a  thousand  hardships,  insults,  and  troubles,  he  learned  that  this  task  ex- 
ceeded the  power  of  individual  efforts ;  and  he  consumed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  obscurity  and  neglect,  at  Cassel.(8)    This  honest  man,  though 


Testium  pro  moderato  in  rebus  theolbgicia 
iudicio,  p.  178.  Jo.  Moller^  in  his  Life  of 
MuMBus,  in  Oitnbria  Litterata,  torn,  ii.,  p. 
666,  &c.,  treats  professedly  of  the  conference 
at  Caasel ;  and  in  p.  568,  gives  an  accurate 
catalogue  of  all  the  writings  published  both 
by  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  that  con- 
ference. 

(7)  Christ.  Hartknoch^s  Preussiscbe  Kir- 
ebenhiHtorie,  p.  599.  Unschuldige  Nachrich- 
ten,  AD.  1731.  p.  1010,  <fec. 

(8)  See  Jo.  Christopher  Coler^s  Histofia 
Job  Durael,  Wittemb.,  1716,  4to  ;  to  which 
however,  very  much  might  be  sdded  from 
documents  both  printed  and  manuscript. 
Some  documents  of  tbis  kind  were  published 
by  Theodore  liasaus,  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Bremens.  Tbeologico- Philologies,  torn,  i., 
p.,  911,  &c.,  and  torn,  iv.,  p.  683.  A  great 
number  are  given  by  Timann  GesseNus,  in 
the  Addenda  Irenica,  in  his  Historia  Eccles., 
toin.  ii.,  p.  614.     His  transactions  with  the 


Marpurgers,  are  in  Tilemarm  von  Schenck*s 
YitaB  Profesaorum  Theol.  Marpurgensium* 
p.  202,  &c.  What  he  attempted  in  Hol- 
stein,  may  be  learned  from  the  Epistles  which 
Adam  Henry  Lackmann  has  published  along 
with  the  Epistles  of  Luke  JLossius^  p.  245. 
How  he  conducted  in  Prussia  and  Poland* 
we  are  informed  by  Dan.  Em.  Jabicnsky, 
Historia  consensus  Sendomiriensis,  p.  127. 
His  proceedings  in  Denmark,  are  stated  by 
Jac.  Herm.  von  Elswich^  fasciculus  i.  epis- 
tolar.  familiarium  theologicar.,  p.  147.  His 
acts  in  the  Palatinate,  are  in  Jo.  Henry  vcfii 
Scelen's  Delicia;  Epistolicie,  p.  353.  His 
proceedings  in  Switzerland  are  illustrated  by 
the  Acta  and  Epistles  published  in  the  Mu- 
seum Helveticum,  torn,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  p.  602, 
&c.  Many  thing.s  on  this  subject,  are  also 
brought  forward  by  Jo.  Wolfg,  Jagc^^  His- 
toria, sapculi  xvii.,  Deccnn.  vii.,  p.  172,  and 
elsewhere.  In  general,  respecting  Duraua 
the  reader  may  consult  Anth.  WiM.  Bhom^i 
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sometimes  not  sufficiently  e^^plicit  and  ingenuous,  laid  for  the  foundation 
of  his  scheme  certain  principles  according  to  which,  if  they  should  be  ap« 
proved,  not  only  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  but  Christians  of  all  sectft 
whatever,  might  easily  become  associated.  For  first,  he  contended*  that 
what  is  called  the  Apostles*  Creed  embraced  all  the  doctrines  necessary  to 
be  believed,  and  the  ten  commandments  all  the  laws  of  conduct  to  be  ob- 
served, and  the  Lord's  prayer  all  the  promises  of  God :  and  if  this  were 
true,  then  all  Christians  might  unite  in  one  family.  In  the  next  place,  as 
appears  from  adequate  proof,  he  endeavoured  to  attain  his  object  by  means 
of  mystical  or  Quakerish  sentiments.  For  he  placed  all  religion  in  the 
elevation  of  the  soul  to  God,  or  in  eliciting  that  internal  divine  spark  or 
word,  that  dwells  in  the  human  mind:  from  which  it  would  follow, \hat 
difference  of  opinion  on  divine  subjects  has  no  connexion  with  religion. 

§  7.  The  principal  Lutherans  who  engaged  in  this  business,  were  John 
MaUhia  a  Swede,  bishop  of  Stregnas,  and  formerly  preceptor  to  queen 
Christina,  whom  Dury  had  warmed  with  zeal  for  a  coalition ;  and  George 
Calixtus,  a  divine  of  Helmstadt,  who  had  few  equals  in  that  age,  either  in 
learning,  genius,  or  probity :  but  neither  of  these  met  with  the  success  he 
desired.  The  Olive  Branches  of  the  former  (for  such  was  the  title  of  his 
pamphlets  on  the  subject)  were  publicly  condemned  ;  and  by  a  royal  edict 
were  excluded  from  the  territories  of  Sweden.  And  he  himself  at  last,  in 
order  to  appease  in  some  measure  his  enemies,  had  to  relinquish  his  office 
and  retire  to  a  private  life. (9)  Calixtus,  while  he  dissuaded  others  from 
contention,  drew  on  himself  an  immense  load  of  accusations  and  conflicts ; 
and  while  he  endeavoured  to  free  the  church  from  all  sects,  was  thought 
by  great  numbers  of  his  brethren  to  be  the  father  and  author  of  a  new  sect* 
that  of  the  Syncretists ;  that  is,  the  sect  which  pursued  peace  and  union, 
at  the  expense  of  divine  truth.(IO)  We  shall  find  hereafler,  a  more  con. 
venient  place  for  speaking  of  the  fortunes  and  the  opinions  of  this  great 
man ;  for  he  was  charged  with  many  other  offences  besides  that  of  bsing 
zealous  for  peace  with  the  Reformed,  and  the  attacks  made  upon  him  threw 
the  whole  Lutheran  community  into  commotion. 

§  8.  To  say  something  of  the  external  prosperity  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
the  most  important  circumstance  is,  that  this  church,  though  beset  with  the 
numberless  machinations  and  oppressions  of  its  enemies,  could  no  where 
be  entirely  extirpated  and  obliterated.  There  are  to  this  day, — and  it 
may  justly  excite  our  wonder,  very  many  Lutherans,  even  in  those  coun- 
tries in  which  Lutheran  worship  is  prohibited :  nay,  (as  appears  from  the 

Englische  Reformationshistorie,  p.  944,  and  Reine  Christine,  tome  i.,  p.  320,  p.  ft05,  ice. ; 
the  Dissertation  derived  very  much  from  un-  tome  ii.,  p-  63.  [Matthi<B  published  two 
published  documents,  which  Charles  Jesper  works  which  gave  oflfence  to  the  Swedes, 
Benzel  exhibited  st  Helmstadt,  under  my  namely.  Idea  boni  ordinis  in  ecclesia  Christi ; 
auspices,  in  1744,  entitled:  deJoh.  Durseo,  and,  Ramus  Olive  scptentrionalis.  The  last 
maxime  de  Actis  ejus  Suecanis.  [See  also  was  published  in  ten  psrta,  Strengnss,  1661, 
Peter  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  art.  Durous ;  1663,  12mo,  and  in  the  latter  year,  it  was 
Godfr.  Arnold's  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  placed  in  the  list  of  forbidden  books. — Tr.] 
pt.  ii.,  book  xvit.,  ch.  zi.,  (f  23,  dec,  p.  152,  (10)  The  views  of  this  excellent  man, 
6lc.,  and  Brook's  Lives  of  the  PuritanSi  vol.  which  msny  have  stated  incorrectly,  may  be 
iii.,  p.  369,  dec. — Tr."]  learned  from  his  tract  oAen  printed,  entitled : 
(9)  See  Jo.  Sr.heffer*s  Succia  Litterata,  p.  Judicium  de  controversiis  thcologicis  inter 
123,  and  Jo.  Moller^s  Hypomnemata,  upon  Lnthersnos  et  Refomiatos.  et  de  mutua  par- 
it,  p.  387.     ArchenholZf  Mdmoirea  de  la  tiam  fratemitate  et  toleraniia. 
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recent  emigration  of  the  Saltsburgers,(ll)  which  deserves  to  be  told  to  all 
future  ages),  in  those  countries  in  which  even  a  silent  and  most  cautious 
dissent  from  the  established  religion  is  a  capital  crime,  there  lie  concealed 
vast  numbers,  who  regard  all  superstition  with  abhorrence,  and  who  ob- 
serve in  the  best  manner  they  can  the  great  precepts  of  purified  religion. 
The  countries  which  are  inhabited  by  persons  of  different  religions,  yet 
are  under  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  afford  us  numerous 
examples  of  cruelty,  inhumanity,  and  injustice,  which  the  Romanists  think 
perfectly  justifiable  against  those  who  dissent  from  them,  and  whom  they 
regard  as  seditious  citizens :  yet  no  where  could  either  violence  or  fraud 
wrest  from  the  Lutherans  all  their  rights  and  liberties.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  Lutheran  religion  was  transplanted  by  merchants  and  other  emi- 
grants, to  America,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  and  was  introduced  into  various 
places  of  Europe,  where  it  was  before  unknown.  • 

§  9.  The  internal  condition  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  this  century,  pre- 
sents indeed  many  things  to  be  commended,  but  not  a  few  things  also  that 
deformed  it.  First,  it  was  most  honourable  to  the  Lutherans,  that  they 
cultivated  every  where,  with  diligence,  not  only  sacred  learning,  but  also 
every  branch  of  human  knowledge  ;  and  that  they  enlarged  and  illustrated 
both  literature  and  theoh^gy,  witli  many  and  important  accessions.  This 
is  so  generally  known,  that  we  need  not  go  into  a  prolix  enumeration  of  the 
revolutions  and  improve  ments  of  tho  several  sciences.  From  most  of 
them,  religion  derived  some  benefit ;  but  some  of  them  were  abused  by 
injudicious  or  ill-designing  men, — such  is  the  common  lot  of  all  human 
affairs, — to  corrupt  and  to  explain  away,  that  religion  which  the  Bible  re- 
veals. In  the  first  part  of  the  century,  those  branches  of  learning  in 
which  intellect  is  chiefly  concerned,  were  the  most  taught  in  the  schools ; 
and  in  a  method  not  very  alluring  and  pleasant:  but  in  the  latter  part  of 
it,  more  atte^ntion  was  paid  to  the  branches  which  depend  on  genius  and 
memory,  and  which  afford  more  entertainment  and  pleasure,  such  as  his- 
tory, civil  as  well  as  literary  .and  natural,  antiquities,  criticism,  eloquence, 
and  the  like.  Moreover  both  kinds  of  learning  were  treated  in  a  more 
convenient,  neat,  and  eh^gant  manner.  Yet  it  was  unhappily  the  fact,  that 
while  human  knowledge  was  advanced  and  polished,  the  estimation  in 
which  learning  and  learned  men  were  held,  was  gradually  lessened  ;  which, 
among  other  causes  that  it  will  not  be  best  to  mention,  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  multitude  of  those  who  applied  themselves  to  study,  without  possess- 
ing native  talents  and  a  taste  for  learning. 

§  10.  During  the  great(>st  part  of  the  century  no  other  rule  of  philoso- 
phizing flourished  in  the  schools,  except  the  Aristotelico-Scholastic  :  and 
for  a  long  time,  those  who  thought  Aristotle  should  either  be  given  up  or 
amendi'd,  were  considered  as  threatening  as  much  danger  to  the  church, 
as  if  they  had  undertaken  to  falsify  some  portion  of  the  Bible.  In  this 
zeal  for  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  the  doctors  of  Leipsic.  Tubingen, 
Helmstadt,  and  Altdorf,  went  beyond  almost  all  others.  Many  indeed  en- 
vied the  Aristotelians  their  high  prosperity.  In  the  first  place,  there  were 
certain  wise  and  honest  men  among  the  theologians,  who  admitted  that  it 
was  proper  to  philosopliize,  though  sparingly,  but  who  complained,  that  tho 

(11)  fThrre  wason  emljrration  ofoverone  in  the  years  1731  and  onwonU  amounting 
tboiisand  Saltshiircrrrs,  in  ihc  years  1684,  to  "between  30,000  and  40,000  pcrsont — 
1685,  HJ>^i):  but  the  great  cini;;ralion  waa     Tf] 
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name  of  philosophy  was  attached  to  words  and  distinctions  void  of  al 
nieaning,(12)  Next  came  the  disciples  o^ Peter  Ramus;  who  with  great 
diligence  inculcated  the  precepts  of  their  master,  (which  were  of  greater 
practical  utility),  in  many  both  of  the  higher  and  inferior  schools,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Aristotelians.(13)  Lastly,  there  were  those  who 
either  condemned  all  philosophy,  as  being  injurious  to  religion  and  to  the 
community,  (which  Daniel  Hoffmann  did,  no  less  unskilfully  than  conten- 
tiously,  at  Hehnstadt),  or  who,  with  Robert  Fludd,  Jacob  Bohmen,  and  the 
Rosecrucians,  already  mentioned,(14)  boasted  of  having  discovered  by 
means  of  fire  and  divine  illumination,  an  admirable  and  celestial  mode  of 
philosophizing.  But  if  there  had  been  as  much  harmony  among  these 
sects,  as  there  was  dissension  and  disagreement,  they  had  far  less  power 
than  was  necessary  to  overthrow  the  empire  of  Aristotle,  now  confirmed 
by  time  and  strong  in  the  multitude  of  its  defenders. 

§  11.  But  more  danger  impended  over  Aristotle,  from  J)es  Cartes  and 
Gassendi ;  whose  lucid  and  well-arranged  treatises  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  century,  better  pleased  many  of  our  theologians,  than  the  many 
huge  volumes  of  the  Peripatetics,  in  which  the  stale  and  insipid  wisdom  of 
the  schools  was  exhibited  without  taste  or  elegance.  These  new  teacher? 
of  philosophy,  the  Aristotelians  first  endeavoured  to  repel  by  arguments 
of  an  invidious  nature,  by  copiously  displaying  the  great  danger  which  this 
new  mode  of  philosophizing  portended  to  religion  and  to  true  piety  ;  but 
afterwards,  when  they  saw  these  weapons  unsuccessful,  they  drew  back 
and  defended  only  the  citadel  of  their  cause,  abandoning  the  outworks. 
For  some  of  them^oupled  elegance  of  diction  and  polite  literature  with 
their  precepts ;  nor  did  they  deny,  that  though  Aristotle  was  the  prince  of 
philosophers,  there  were  some  blemishes  and  faults  in  him,  which  a  wise 
man  might  lawfully  amend^  But  this  very  prudence  made  their  adversa- 
ries more  bold  and  daring :  for  they  now  contended,  that  they  had  obliged 
them  to  confess  guilt ;  and  therefore  they  opened  all  their  batteries  upon 
the  whole  school  of  the  Stagyrite,  which  the  others  had  conceded  to  need 
amendment  only  in  part.  After  Hugo  Grotiiis,  who  was  but  a  timid  oppo- 
Ber  of  the  Stagyrite,  Samuel  Puff endorf  first  pointed  out,  freely  and  openly, 
a  new  and  very  different  course  from  the  Peripatetic  on  the  law  of  nature 
and  the  science  of  morals.  He  was  followed  with  still  greater  zeal,  (not- 
withstanding he  was  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  his  enemies), 
by  Christian  Thamamu,  a  jurist  first  of  Leipsic  and  then  at  Halle ;  who 
was  not  indeed  a  man  to  whose  protection  the  interests  of  philosophy  might 
be  intrusted  with  entire  confidence,  yet  he  possessed  a  ftvarless  mind  and 
very  superior  genius.  He  attempted  a  reformation  not  of  a  single  science 
only,  but  of  every  branch  of  philosophy ;  and  both  by  words  and  by  exam- 
ple, continually  urged  his  fellow-cilizens  to  burst  asunder  the  bonds  of 
Aristotle ;  whom  however  he  did  not  understand,  nor  had  he  even  read 
him.  The  particular  mode  of  philosophizing,  which  he  substituted  in 
place  of  that  which  had  prevailed,  was  not  very  favcfUrably  received,  and 

(12)  Such  was  Wenxtl  SckUling^  with  his  Arislotelis  in  Protestant,  scholis  fortuna, 
associates  ;  (concerning  whom,  see  Godfr.  ^  xxi.,  p.  54,  &c.,  and  Jo.  Geo.  WalcV9 
Arnold's  Kirchen-und  Ketzerbistorie,  pt.  ii.,  Historia  Lot;ice»,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  i ,  sect,  iii., 
book  xvii ,  ch  vi ,  p.  499),  and  likewise  ^  5,  in  his  Parorea  Amdcmira.  p  613.  &c. 
otliirs  of  our  best  theologians.  (14)  See  above,  in  the  m'tural  history  «l 

(13)  See  Jo.  Herm.  von  EUmcK,  devaria  the  church,  ^  30,  &€.,  p.  274,  <Slc. 
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soon  fell  into  neglect :  but  the  spirit  of  innovation  which  he  diffused,  made 
80  great  progress  in  a  short  time,  that  he  may  be  justly  accounted  the  sub- 
duer  of  philosophic  tyranny,  or  of  sectarian  philosophy,  especially  among 
the  Germans.(15)  The  Fredcrician  university  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  where 
he  taught,  was  the  first  to  fall  in  with  his  views :  af\erwards  the  other 
schools  in  Germany  adopted  them,  one  ailer  another :  and  from  these,  the 
same  liberty  of  thinking  extended  to  the  other  nations  that  followed  the 
Lutheran  religion.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century  therefore,  all  among 
us  became  possessed,  not  by  any  law,  but  in  the  course  of  events  and  &3 
it  were  accidentally,  of  the  liberty  of  philosophizing,  each  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  and  not  another  man's ;  and  of  exhibiting  in  public  tliose 
principles  of  philosophy,  which  each  one  thought  to  be  true  and  certain. 
This  liberty  was  so  used  by  the  major  part,  that  in  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cient Eclectics,  they  selected  and  combined  the  better  and  more  probable 
dogmas  of  the  various  schools :  yet  there  were  some,  (among  whom  God- 
frey William  Leibnitz  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  man),  who  endeavour- 
ed to  search  for  the  truth  by  their  own  efforts,  and  to  elicit  from  fixed  and 
immoveable  principles  a  new  and  imperishable  philosophy.(16)  In  this 
conflict  with  Aristotle  and  his  friends,  so  great  was  the  odium  against  the 
routed  foe  among  the  Lutherans,  that  the  science  of  metaphysics,  which  the 
Stagy  rite  regarded  as  the  primary  science  and  the  source  of  all  the  rest, 
was  degraded  and  nearly  stripped  of  all  its  honours ;  nor  could  the  other- 
wise great  influence  of  Des  Cartes,  who  like  Aristotle  commenced  all  his 
philosophy  with  it,  afford  to  it  any  great  protection.  But  af\er  the  first 
commotions  had  a  little  subsided,  principally  at' the  recommendation  of 
Lcihmlz,  it  was  not  only  recalled  from  exile,  but  was  again  honoured  with 
the  splendid  title  and  rank  of  the  queen  of  sciences. 

§  12.  Many  persons,  who  have  formed  such  an  idea  of  the  Christian 
church  as  no  wise  man  will  ever  expect  to  see  realized,  are  wonderfully 
copious  in  enumerating  and  exaggerating  the  defects  of  the  Lutheran 
clergy  of  this  age.  In  the  higher  class  of  them,  they  mention  arrogance, 
a  contentious  spirit,  disregard  of  Christian  simplicity,  lust  of  domination, 
a  carping  disposition,  intolerable  bigotry,  extreme  hatred  of  pious  and  good 
men  who  may  honestly  deviate  at  all  from  the  established  rule  of  faith ; 
and  I  know  not  what  other  things,  no  better  than  these.  In  the  lower 
class  of  ministers,  they  mention  ignorance,  an  inept  mode  of  teaching,  and 
neglect  of  their  most  sacred  duties :  and  in  both  classes,  avarice,  the  want 
of  piety,  indolence,  and  habits  unbecoming  the  character  of  ministers  of 

(15)  [Concerning  Christian  Thomasru*,  opby,  but  likewise  over  ecclesiastical  law. 

■ee  Brufkcr^t  Historia  crit.  phifosophiae,  torn.  He  often  went  too  far  in  this  matter,  and  his 

▼.,and  his  Append. Hist.  crit.  philos.,  p.  859,  views  were  not  always  the  best.     The  abuse 

Ac.     Yet  Mosheim  judged  more  correctly  he  received  from  the  divines  of  Leipsic^  in- 

of  this  memorable  man,  than  Bntcker  did,  .flamed  him  with  hatred  against  the  whole 

who  unjustly  accounted  him  a  reformer  of  clerical  order.     At  the  ssme  time,  he  must 

philosophy.     Thomasiu^  was  not  properly  a  have  the  credit  of  abolishing  the  punishment 

reformer  of  philosophy,  though  he  was  the  of  heretics,  trials  for  witchcraft,  and  certain 

occasion  of  a  reform  in  it ;  for  he  improved  false  principles  respecting  marriage  and  di- 

the  philosophical  genius  of  the  Germans,  just  vorce,  &c.     See  Prof.  5rArorrX-A>  A Igem. 

M  HoUbcTfr  did  that  of  the  Danes,  without  Biographic,  vol.  v.,  p.  266,  &c. — Schl.] 

being  himself  a  great  discoverer  in  philoso-  (16)  No  one  will  better  illustrate  tbesa 

phy.     Thomasius  introduced  more  freedom  facts,  than  Jac.  Bnuker^  the  man  best  in- 

of  thinking.     And  this  freedom,  under  his  formed  on  all  these  aubjects,  in  his  Historia 

guidance^  spread  itself  not  only  over  philot-  catica  Pbiloaophias. 
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Christ.  One  who  has  leisure  and  the  means  of  examining  the  momls  and 
the  state  of  those  times,  will  readily  grant,  that  there  was  not  a  small 
number  of  persons  presiding  over  the.  Lutheran  churches,  who  lacked 
either  the  ability  or  the  disposition  to  point  out  the  way  of  truth  and  sal- 
vation, wisely  and  welK  But  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  our  world,  know  that  this  has  been  a  common  evil  in  all  ages.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  no  one  will  deny, — unless  he  is  ignorant  and  ill-informed, 
or  is  alFected  by  some  disease  of  the  mind, — that  there  were  very  many 
learned,  grave,  wise,  and  holy  men,  intermingled  among  these  bad  clergy- 
men. And  perhaps,  if  one  should  raise  this  question,  Whether  in  the 
times  of  our  fathers,  or  in  our  own  times,  (in  which,  as  many  think,  the 
ancient  sanctity  of  the  clergy  is  revived  in  most  places),  there  were  the 
most  preachers  in  our  churches,  unworthy  of  the  office ;  a  difficult  contro- 
versy would  come  up,  in  which  a  person  of  any  genius  might  easily  find  ar. 
gumcnts  on  both  sides.  Besides,  many  of  the  faults  so  invidiously  charged 
upon  the  clergy  of  this  age,  if  the  subject  be  duly  examined,  will  be  found 
to  be  not  so  much  the  faults  of  the  men,  as  of  the  times ;  arising  from  the 
public  calamities,  the  thirty  years'  war,  (that  fruitful  source  of  innumerable 
evils  to  Germany),  from  a  bad  education  also,  and  sometimes  from  the 
conduct  of  the  supreme  magistrates. 

§  13.  This  last  remark  will  be  better  understood,  if  we  notice  some  par- 
ticulars. We  do  not  deny  what  many  allege,  that  during  a  great  part  of 
the  century,  the  people  were  not  well  instructed  and  taught  cither  from  the 
pulpit  or  in  the  schools ;  nor  shall  we  much  resist  those  who  maintain,  that 
the  sacred  eloquence  of  many  places  was  the  art  of  declaiming  boisterously, 
by  the  hour,  on  subjects  little  understood  or  comprehended.  For  though 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  religion  were  generally  brought  forward,  yet 
by  most  preachers  they  were  dressed  out  in  puerile  ornaments,  very  for. 
eign  from  the  spirit  of  divine  wisdom  ;  and  thus  were  in  a  measure  depri- 
ved of  their  native  force  and  beauty.  Yet  who  can  greatly  wonder,  that 
those  men  should  have  amplified  their  discourses  with  adventitious  matter, 
who  had  but  very  few  examples  of  good  speaking  before  them,  and  who 
brought  to  the  sacred  office  heads  full  of  philosophical  terms  and  distinc- 
tions and  quibbles,  but  empty  of  those  things  which  are  of  most  use  for 
moving  the  souls  of  men  ?  We  acknowledge,  that  in  the  universities  more 
time  was  spent  in  the  study  of  polemic  theology,  and  in  stating  and  clear- 
ing the  doctrines  of  theology  with  subtilty  and  art,  than  in  explaining  the 
holy  scriptures,  in  unfolding  the  principles  of  morals,  in  imbuing  the  mind 
with  pious  emotions,  and  in  otlier  things  necessary  in  a  minister  of  religion. 
Yet  this  fault  I  think,  will  be  censured  with  less  severity,  by  one  who  has 
learned  from  the  history  of  those  times,  with  what  zeal  and  subtilty  numer- 
ous adversaries  attacked  the  Lutheran  cause,  and  to  what  dangers  it  was 
exposed  from  those  adversaries,  especially  from  the  papists.  When  war 
rages  on  every  side,  the  art  of  war  and  of  defending  one's  country,  it  is 
well  known,  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  arts.  I 
wish  they  had  shown  more  mildness,  towards  great  numbers  who  from  ex- 
cessive curiosity  or  from  ignorance  or  the  ardour  of  their  imaginations, 
fell  into  errors,  yet  did  not  disturb  the  public  peace  with  their  opinions. 
But  from  education,  and  from  their  earliest  impressions,  (which  are  well 
known  to  have  boundless  influence),  our  ancestors  derived- the  sentimcirt, 
that  corrupters  of  divine  truth  ought  to  be  restrained.     And  the  more 
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aiinplicity  and  attachment  to  the  divine  glory  they  possessed,  the  more 
difficult  was  it  for  them  to  discard  the  maxim,  tranfused  into  their  minds 
from  the  ccclcbiasticai  law  of  the  papists,  that  whoever  is  adjudged  an  en- 
emy of  God,  should  be  adjudged  an  enemy  of  hie  country. 

$  14.  In  the  form  of  cliurch  government,  the  mode  of  worship,  and  other 
external  regulations  of  our  church,  little  or  no  change  was  made  in  most 
places.  Yet  many  and  great  changes  would  have  been  made,  if  the  prin- 
ces had  deemed  it  for  the  public  good  to  regulate  ecclesiastical  matters 
according  to  the  prescriptions  of  certain  great  and  excellent  men,  who 
near  the  close  of  the  century,  led  on  by  Christian  Thomasius,  attempted  a 
reformation  of  our  system  of  ecclesiastical  law.  These  famous  jurists,  in 
the  first  place,  set  up  a  new  fundamental  principle  of  church  polity,  namely 
the  supreme  authority  and  power  of  the  civil  magistrate :  and  then,  after 
establishing  with  great  care  and  subtilty  this  basis,  they  founded  upon  it  a 
great  mass  of  precepts,  which  in  the  judgment  of  many  were  considered, 
and  not  without  reason,  as  tending  to  this  point,  that  the  sovereign  of  a 
country  is  also  sovereign  of  the  religion  of  its  citizens,  or  is  their  supreme 
pontiff;  and  that  the  ministers  of  religion,  are  not  to  be  accounted  ambas- 
sadors of  God,  but  vicegerents  of  the  chief  magistrates.  They  also  weak- 
ened not  a  little  the  few  remaining  prerogatives  and  advantages  of  the 
clergy,  which  were  left  of  the  vast  number  formerly  possessed ;  and  main- 
tained,  that  many  of  the  maxims  and  regulations  of  our  church,  which  had 
come  down  from  our  fathers,  were  relics  of  popish  superstition.  This  af- 
forded matter  for  long  and  pernicious  feuds  and  contests  between  our  the- 
ologians and  our  jurists,  I  leave  others  to  inquire,  with  what  temper  and 
designs  and  with  what  success,  these  contests  were  managed  on  both  sides. 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  observe,  what  is  abundantly  attested,  that  they 
diminished  much  in  one  place  and  another,  the  respect  for  the  clergy,  the 
reverence  for  religion,  and  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  Lutheran 
church.  And  hence,  most  unfortunately  such  is  the  state  of  things  among 
us,  that  those  of  honourable  birth,  or  who  are  distinguished  for  strength  of 
genius,  or  for  noble  and  ingenuous  feelings,  look  upon  the  study  of  theolo- 
gy as  beneath  them,  there  being  neither  honour  nor  much  emolument  at- 
tached to  it ;  and  every  day,  the  number  of  wise  and  erudite  theologians, 
is  becoming  less.  This  is  lamented,  by  those  who  see  in  what  a  perilous 
state  the  Lutheran  cause  now  is :  and  perhaps  those  who  come  after  us, 
will  have  cause  to  lament  it  still  more. 

§  15.  With  the  names  of  celebrated  men  among  the  Lutherans,  whose 
writings  have  promoted  their  own  reputations  and  the  interests  of  the 
church,  we  might  fill  up  several  pages.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  young 
theologian,  to  acquaint  himself  well  with  the  merits  and  the  labours  of  the 
following.  lEi^idhis,  and  Nickolds  Hunnius ;  Leonard  Hutter  ;  John^  and 
John  Ernest  Gerhard ;  Gcorere,  and  Frederic  TJlric  Cdlixtus  ;  the  MenU 
xers;  the  OJcariuses ;  Frederic  Baldwin;  Albrecht  Grower;  Matthias 
Hoe ;  the  Carpzovs ;  John,  and  Paul  Tamovius  ;  John  Affelmann ;  Eilh, 
Lubin ;  the  Lyscrs ;  both  the  Michael  WaJihers ;  Joachim  Ilildehrand ; 
John  Vol,  Andrea ;  Solomon  Glassius ;  Abraham  Calovius ;  Theodore 
Hackspan;  John  Hulscmann ;  James  Weller ;  the  brothers,  Peter  and 
John  Musa-us ;  John  Conrad  Dannhauer ;  John  George  Dorschaus ;  John 
Amd ;  Martin  Geyer ;  John  Adam  Schertzer ;  Balthasar,  and  John 
Meisner :  Augustus  Ffeiffer;   Henry ^  and  John  MvUcr ;   Justus  Christo^ 
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pher  Schomer;  Sebastian  Sckmid ;  Christian  KorthoU;  the  Osianders; 
Philip  James  Spener;  Gebhard  Theodore  Meyer;  Fridem.  Bcchmann; 
and  others. (17) 


(17)  For  the  lives  and  writings  of  these 
men,  see,  besides  the  common  writers  of  lit- 
erary history,  Henry  WttUy  in  his  Memorie 
Thcolofforura,  and  his  Diarium  Biographi- 
cum ;  Henry  Pippin ff  and  George  Henry 
Gbtse,  in  their  Memoriae  Theologorum ;  and 
others.  [The  following  brief  notices  are 
abridged  from  Schlepel  and  Von  Einem.-^ 
JEg.  Humuus,  born  1550,  prof,  of  theology 
at  Marpurg  1576,  and  at  Wittcmberg  1592, 
where  he  died  1603,  was  a  great  polemic  di- 
vine. His  I^tin  Works,  5  vols,  fol.,  were 
printed  1607-1609. — His  son  of  the  same 
name,  superintendent  at  Altenburg,  died 
1642. — Nicholas  /funwiu*,  prof,  at  Wittem- 
berg  and  superintendent  at  Lubec,  died  1643. 
He  wrote  against  the  CatHolics  ;  and  a  plan 
for  terminating  religious  controversies. — 
HuUcr  died  a  prof  at  Wittcmberg  in  1616. 
He  was  a  bitter  polemic  against  the  Reform- 
ed.— John  Gerhard^  born  1582,  professor  at 
Coburg  and  Jena,  died  1637.  His  Loci 
Communes  enlarged  by  Cotta^  arc  still  in 
repute.  His  Confessio  Catholica  confutes 
the  Catholic  theology,  by  the  fathers,  coun^ 
cils  and  schoolmen. — His  son,  Jo.  Ernst 
Gerhard,  professor  of  theology  at  Jena,  died 
1668,  and  his  grandson,  of  the  same  name, 
professor  of  theology  at  Giessen,  died  1707. 
— Geo.  CalixluSy  an  elegant  scholar,  and  a 
learned  iheolorjian,  professor  at  Helmstadt, 
died  1656.  His  conflicts  are  afterwards 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Moshcim. — His  son  Geo. 
Vlric  Caliitus,  trod  in  the  steps  of  his  fa- 
ther ;  but  poNjiPS'^ed  less  talent. — Balthazar 
Mentter,  the  father,  professor  at  Marpurg 
and  Giessen,  famous  as  a  violent  polemic 
•gainst  the  Reformed,  died  1627. — Baltha- 
zar Mrntzer,  the  son,  was  professor  at  Mar- 
purg, Rintein,  and  Giessen  ;  and  died  1679. 
— John  Olcarius  (or  QHlschlager)  who  died 
1623,  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Helrast.  and 
superintendent  at  Halle,  was  the  parent  of 
the  others. — Jo.  Godfr.  OUarius,  his  son, 
succeeded  his  father  at  Halle. — Jo.  Olearius, 
the  grandson  of  John,  was  professor  of  Greek 
at  Lcipsic,  wrote  de  Stylo  N.  Test.,  and 
died  1713. — Godfrey  Oleartus,  son  of  the 
last,  and  great-grandson  of  the  first  John, 
was  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic,  and 
died  1715. — Fred.  BoZ^irin  was  professor  of 
theology  at  Wittemb. ;  wrote  a  commentary 
on  PauPs  Epistles;  Cases  of  Conscience, 
&c. ;  and  died  1627. — Graioer,  professorat 
Jena,  and  general  superintendent  at  Weimer, 
an  angry  polemic,  and  denominated  the  shield 
and  Bword  of  Lutheranism,  died  1617. — Hoe 
was  nobly  bom  at  Vienna;  was  a  court 


preacher,  and  a  strenuous  adversary  of  the 
Reformed;  and  died  in  1645. — Jo.  Bcned, 
Carpzov,  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic, 
wrote  Isagoge  in  libros  symbol.,  and  died 
1657. — His  son  Jo.  Bencd.  Carpzov,  also 
professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic,  and  famed 
for  his  Rabbinic  learning,  died  1699. — His 
brother,  Sam.  Bened.  Carpzov,  court  preach* 
er  at  Dresden,  died  1707, — Jo.  TarrumuM^ 
professor  of  theology  at  Rostock,  a  good  in- 
terpreter, died  1629. —  Faul  TarrioviuSf  a 
kinsman  of  the  formier,  and  a  professor  at 
Rostock,  also  a  biblical  interpreter ;  died  in 
1633. — Affclmann  (or  von  Afcln),  was  an 
acute  but  angry  disputant,  professor  of  the* 
ology  at  Rostock,  and  died  1624. — Lubin, 
professor,  first  of  poetry,  and  then  of  theolo- 
gy, at  Rostock,  was  an  elegant  scholar,  and 
a  good  interpreter  of  Paul's  epistles ;  died 
1621. — Polycarp  Lyser^  prof,  of  theology  at 
Wittemberg,  a  zealous  defender  of  Luther- 
anism, died  1610. — His  son,  Polycarp,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Leipsic,  also  an  acute 
polemic,  died  1633. — The  brother  of  the  last, 
William  Lyser,  was  professor  of  theology  at 
Wittemb.,  and  died  in  1649.^  Walt  her,  the 
father,  professor  of  theology  at  Hclmst.,  and 
then  general  superintendent  of  East  Fries- 
land,  died  at  Zelle  1662. —  Wallhtr,  the  son, 
was  professor  of  mathematics,  and  then  of 
theology  at  Wittemberg,  and  died  1692.— 
Hildchrand,  professor  of  thcoloory  and  eccle- 
siastical antiquities  at  Helmstadt,  and  then 
upper  superintendent  in  Luneburcj,  died 
1671. — J.  V.  Andrea,  the  son  oi  John,  and 
grandson  of  the  famous  chancellor  James 
Andrea  of  Tubingen,  sustained  various  of- 
fices, court  preacher,  consistorial  counsellor, 
&:c.  He  was  a  great  satirical  genius,  as 
well  as  profoundly  learned ;  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  author  of  the  Rosecnician 
comedy;  died  1654,  aged  6S. — Solomon 
Glass,  author  of  Philologia  Sacra,  was  born 
1593,  became  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  and  then  of  theology,  at  Jena,  and 
lastly  general  superintendent  at  Got  ha,  whore 
he  died  1656.  He  was  very  loan  ed  and 
pious. — Calovius,  professor  at  Kdnigsbcrg, 
rector  at  Dantzig,  and  professor  of  theology 
at  Wittemberg ;  died  1680,  aged  74.  He 
was  a  learned  dogmatic  thcoIo{;ian,  and  se- 
vere against  dissentients  from  Lutheranism. 
— Hackspan,  a  learned  Orientalist,  professor 
of  the  Oriental  languafres,  and  then  of  theol- 
ogy, at  Altorf,  died  1659,  aged  52.— i/u/.*c- 
mann,  a  scholastic  divine,  was  professor  of 
theology,  first  at  Wittemberg,  and  thon  at 
Leipsic,  where  he  died  1661,  aged  59.    He 
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§  16.  No  violence  was  puUicly  offered  to  the  fundamental  articles  of 
religion,  as  professed  by  the  Lutheran  church :  nor  would  any  one  easily 
have  found  toleration  among  the  Lutheran  doctors,  if  he  had  ventured  to 
forsake,  or  to  invalidate,  the  doctrines  clearly  defined  and  explained  in  what 
are  called  the  Symbolical  books.  But  in  more  modern  times,  from  various 
causes,  the  high  authority  once  possessed  by  those  rules  of  faith  and  doc- 
trine, has  in  many  places,  been  much  weakened  and  diminished.  And 
hence  arises  the  Uberty,  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  not  professed  teachers 
in  the  church,  of  dissenting  from  the  symbolical  books ;  and  of  expressing 
that  dissent  at  pleasure,  both  orally  and  in  tlieir  writings.  Formerly,  such 
as  opposed  any  article  of  the  public  religion,  or  disseminated  new  opinions 
among  the  people,  were  judicially  arraigned ;  and  they  could  seldom  escape 
without  some  loss  of  honour  and  emoluments,  unless  they  would  abjure  their 


strenuously  opposed  all  union  with  the  Re- 
formed.—  Wcller^  author  of  a  iainous  Greek 
Grammar,  was  a  good  teacher  of  the  Orien- 
tal languages  and  theology,  at  Witiemberg ; 
and  then  rotirt  preacher  at  Dresden ;  died 
1664,  aged  62. — Peter  liSusaus,  a  learned 
and  moderate  man,  professor  of  theology  at 
Kinteln.  Hclmstadt,  and  Kiel,  where  he  died 
1674,  aged  54  — John  Musau*^  a  judicious 
divine,  first  a  professor  of  history  and  poetry, 
and  then  of  theology,  at  Jena;  died  1681, 
aged  68.  Both  these  brothers  were  liberal- 
minded  men. — Dannhauer^  a  poet  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Strasburg.  died  1666, 
,  affcd  63.—  DorschavM  of  Strasburg,  a  prof, 
of  theolorry  there,  and  at  Rostock,  where  he 
died  in  1059,  aged  62;  waa  very  learned. 
—Arnd,  after  various  changes  and  persccu- 
tiona,  died  general  superintendent  of  Zelle, 
in  1621,  aged  66  ;  a  very  pious  man,  though 
mystical.  See  above,  p.  136,  note  (15). — 
Geyer^  a  preacher  and  professor  at  Leipsic, 
•ndf  court  preacher  at  Dresden ;  a  devout 
man,  a  commentator  on  some  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  died  1680,  aged  66.— 
Schertztrr^  professor  of  theology  at  Leipaic, 
a  disciple  of  Hiilsemann,  author  of  a  system 
of  theology;  died  1683,  aged  55.—Balth. 
Mei*ner  of  Dresden,  professor  of  theology 
at  Wittemberg,  a  modest  and  liberal-minded 
man ;  died  1626,  aged  39. — Jo.  MeisncTf 
prof,  of  theology  at  Wittemberg ;  much  op- 
posed by  Calovius,  for  his  liberal  views; 
died  1681,  aged  e^.—Pfeiffer,  a  good  Ori- 
entalist and  expositor,  author  of  Dubia  Yex- 
ata,  and  Critica  Sacra,  was  prof,  of  Oriental 
languages  and  of  theology,  nrst  at  Wittem- 
berg, and  then  at  Leipsic,  and  superintendent 
at  Lubec,  where  he  died  1698,  aged  58. — 
Henry  Muiler,  a  friend  of  Spener,  preacher 
and  prof,  at  Rostock,  known  by  his  practical 
writings,  died  1676,  aged  44. — Jo.  Mailer^ 
a  preacher  at  Hamburg,  and  bitter  opposer 
of  Henry  Miillcr  and  Joe.  Bahmerij  died 
1672,  aged  74. — Schomett  of  Lubec,  pro- 
feaaor  of  theology  at  Rostock,  died  1693, 


aged  45 ;  and  was  a  man  of  general  knowl- 
edge.—  Schmid,  a  native  of  Alsace,  and  pro- 
fessor at  Strasburg,  was  learned  in  the  Ori- 
ental languages,  and  distinguished  as  a  bib- 
lical interpreter.  His  Latin  translation  of 
the  Bible,  and  comment,  on  several  booka, 
did  him  much  credit ;  he  died  1696.  aged 
79. — Kortholt  was  professor  of  theology  at 
Rostock,  and  then  at  Kiel,  where  he  waa 
vice-chancellor,  and  died  1694,  aged  61. 
He  advanced  church  history,  and  promoted 
piety  and  religious  knowledge  in  the  country 
around  him. — Lucas  Osiander^  senior,  (aon 
of  Andrew  Osiander^  senior),  was  couit 
prescher.  and  consistorial  counsellor  at  Stut- 
gard,  and  employed  in  promoting  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Formula  of  Concord.  He  abridg- 
ed and  continued  the  Magdebur?  centuries  ; 
and  died,  1604,  aged  73. — Andreto  Osiam- 
der^  (son  of  the  former),  became  chancellor 
at  Tubingen,  and  died  1617,  aged  55.  leav- 
ing nine  children.  He  published  a  I^tin 
Bible  with  notes. — Lucas  Osiander,  junior, 
(son  of  Lucas  OsiandtVy  senior),  professor  of 
theology,  and  chancellor  at  Tubingen  ;  a  vio- 
lent polemic  and  particularly  hostile  to  ifei»- 
zcr  and  Amd;  died  1638,  aged  67.— Joibi 
Adam  Osiandtr^  (aon  of  Jo.  Balthasar  Osi' 
andcTf  auperintendent  of  Vaihingen).  waa 
court  preacher  at  Stutgard,  prof,  of  Greek, 
and  then  of  theology,  and  finally  chancellor, 
at  Tubingen ;  a  polemic  divine ;  died  1697, 
aged  75. — Phil.  Jac.  Spener^  of  upper  Al- 
sace, preacher  at  Strasburg,  Frankfort,  and 
at  the  coort  of  Dresden,  and  provost  of  Ber- 
lin, where  he  died  1705,  aged  76.  Ho  waa 
learned  and  eloquent,  and  a  great  promoter 
of  piety ;  and  will  be  noticed  hereafter. — 
MeyeVy  well  read  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities, 
was  professor  of  theology  at  Helmatadt, 
where  he  died  1693.  He  wrote  commentar. 
de  recondiia  veteris  eccles.  theologia ;  and 
published  JusteWs  Codex  canonnm  eccleaiai 
universe. — Beehmann  was  professor  at  Jem, 
and  died  in  1703.— Tr.] 
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opinions.  But  no  one  feared  any  thing  of  this  kind,  after  the  principle 
which  the  Arminians  first  zealously  propagated,  had-  gradually  made  its 
way  among  the  Lutheran  churches,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  namely,  that -every  man  is  accountable  to  God  only,  for  his  reli- 
gious opinions ;  and  that  it  is  wrong,  for  the  state  to  punish  any  man  for 
his  erroneous  faith,  provided  he  does  nothing  to  disturb  the  public  tranquil, 
lity.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  this  liberty  of  opinion  (which  every  one 
will  approve,  in  proportion  to  his  equity,  and  his  confidence  in  his  own  vir. 
tue)  had  not  degenerated  into  the  unbridled  licentiousness,  of  treating  ev- 
ery  thing  sacred  and  salutary  with  utter  contempt,  apd  of  attacking  with 
amazing  wantonness,  the  honour  both  of  religion  and  its  ministers. 

§  17.  The  study  of  the  sacred  scriptures  was  never  intermitted  among 
the  Lutherans ;  nor  were  they  at  any  time  without  skilful  interpreters  of 
the  Bible,  and  trusty  guides  of  those  interpreters.  To  say  nothing  of 
Tamomusy  Gerhard^  Hackspan^  CahxtuSf  Erasmus  Schmidt  and  the  many 
other  famous  expounders  of  the  divine  books,  there  was  published,  at  the 
very  time  which  some  tax  with  the  greatest  neglect  of  this  kind  of  studies, 
the  immortal  work  of  Solomon  Glassius,  entitled  PhUologia  Sacra ;  than 
which,  nothing  can  be  a  more  useful  help  for  understanding  the  language 
of  the  divine  scriptures.  Still  it  must  be  confessed,  that  during  a  large 
part  of  the  century,  most  of  the  doctors  in  the  universities  were  more  oc- 
cupied in  explaining  and  defending  with  subtilty  the  dogmas  and  tenets  of 
the  church,  than  in  expounding  that  volume  whence  all  solid  knowledge  of 
them  must  be  derived.  Yet  if  in  this  there  was  any  thing  reprehensible, 
the  subsequent  theologians  caused  the  interests  of  the  Lutheran  religion 
to  derive  little  injury  from  it.  For  as  soon  as  the  commotions  produced 
by  the  wars  and  controversies,  particularly  with  the  papists,  had  begun  to 
subside,  grec^t  numbers  applied  themselves  to  the  exposition  of  the  scrip, 
tures ;  to  wliich  they  were  excited  and  quickened  very  much,  if  I  do  not 
misjudge,  by  the  industry  of  those  Dutch  theologians  who  followed  afier 
Cocceius.  At  the  head  of  these  later  interpreters,  may  be  placed  perhaps 
Sebastian  Schmid ;  whom  no  one  has  exceeded,  at  least  in  the  number  of 
his  productions.  Next  to  him,  Abraham  Calovkts^  Martin  Gtyery  Schomer^ 
and  some  others,  most  deserve  to  be  mentioned.(18)  The  Piedstic  con. 
troversies,  though  otherwise  most  lamentable,  were  at  last  attended  with 
this  among  other  consequences,  that  greater  numbers  than  before,  applied 
themselves  to  the  careful  reading  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  to  meditation 
on  their  contents.  The  merits  of  these  expositors,  as  is  common,  were 
unequal.  Some  investigated  merely  the  import  of  the  words,  and  the  sense 
of  the  text.  Others,  brides  this,  encountered  opposers ;  and  either  con- 
futed their  false  expositions,  or  applied  the  true  interpretation  to  the  sub- 
version of  their  erroneous  opinions.  Others,  after  exhibiting  briefly  the 
■ense  of  an  [inspired]  writer,  applied  it  to  morals,  and  to  instruction  in 
Christian  duty.  Some  are  represented,  and  perhaps  not  unjustly,  as  hav* 
ing,  by  assiduously  reading  the  books  of  4he  Cocceians,  fallen  into  some 
of  their  faults ;  and  as  inconsiderately  turning  the  sacred  histories  into  al- 
legories,  by  searching  af^r  recondite  and  remote  senses,  rather  than  the 
obvious  sense  of  the  words. 
§  18.  The  principal  divines  of  this  century,  at  first  presented  the  doc 

(18)  The  reader  m«j  here  eauult  Jo,  Frsn.  Buideui,  Itagoge  in  tlieok)giam,  lib  ii.,  op 
viii.,  p.  1686,  6lc. 
Vol.  III.— a  aa 
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trines  of  religion  derived  from  the  scriptures,  in  a  loose  and  disconnected 
form,  after  the  manner  of  Melancthan ;  that  is,  arranged  under  general 
heads  (Locos  Communes) :  yet  this  did  not  prevent  them  from  employing 
in  the  explanation  and  statement  of  particular  doctrines,  the  terms,  the  dis^ 
tinclions,  and  the  definitions  of  the  then  reigning  and  admired  Peripatetic 
philosophy.     Afterwards,  George  CaUxtus,  who  was  himself  addicted  to 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  first  clothed  theology  in  a  philosophic  dress ; 
that  is,  reduced  it  to  the  form  of  a  science  or  a  system  of  truths :  but  he 
was  censured  by  many,  not  so  much  for  doing  such  a  thing,  as  because  he 
did  not  give  to  this  most  sacred  science  a  suitable  form.     For  he  divided 
the  whole  science  into  three  parts,  the  object,  the  subject,  and  Ihe  means ; 
which,  though  accordant  with  the  precepts  of  Aristotle,  to  whom  he  waa 
exclusively  attached,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  an  unsuitable  distribu- 
tion. (19)    A  number  of  the  best  teachers  however,  eagerly  adopted  that 
arrangement ;  and  even  in  our  times,  there  are  some  who  commend  it,  and 
follow  it  in  practice.     Some  arranged  religious  doctrines  in  a  different 
manner;   but  they  had  not  many  imitators.     Nevertheless,  there  were 
many  respectable  and  pious  men  throughout  the  century,  who  were  very 
much  displeased  with  this  mode  of  teaching  theology  philosophically,  or  of 
combining  sacred  truths  with  the  dictates  of  philosophy :  they  earnestly 
desired,  to  see  all  human  subtilties  and  nice  speculation  laid  aside,  and  the- 
ology exhibited,  just  as  God  exhibits  it  in  the  holy  scriptures ;  that  is,  in  a 
simple,  perspicuous,  popular  form,  cleared  and  freed  wholly  from  any  phil- 
osophical  fetters.     These  persons  were  gratified  to  some  extent,  as  the 
century  drew  to  a  close,  when  Philip  James  Spener,  and  not  a  few  others, 
animated  by  his  exhortations  and  example,  began  to  treat  on  religious  sub- 
jects  with  more  freedom  and  clearness ;  and  when  the  Eclectics  drove  the 
reripatetic  philosophy  from  the  schools.     Spener  could  not,  indeed,  per- 
suade aU  to  follow  his  method  ;  yet  he  persuaded  a  great  many.     Nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt,  that  from  this  time  onward,  theology  acquired  a  more 
noble  and  agreeable  aspect.    Polemic  theology  experienced  much  the  same 
fortunes,  as  dogmatic.     For  it  was,  for  the  most  part,  destitute  of  all  ele- 
gance and  perspicuity,  so  long  as  Aristotle  had  dominion  in  the  theological 
schools :  but  afier  his  banishment^  it  gradually  received  some  degree  of 
light  and  polish.     Yet  we  must  acknowledge,  with  regret,  that  the  com- 
mon faults  of  disputants  were  not  effaced,  even  after  those  times.     For  if 
we  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  earlier  or  the  later  religious  controversial- 
ists of  this  century,  we  find  few  whom  we  can  truly  pronounce  desirous  of 
nothing  but  the  advancement  of  truth,  or  not  deceived  and  led  away  by 
their  passions. 

§  19.  Our  theologians  were  tardy  in  cultivating  moral  theology.  Nor, 
if  we  except  a  few  eminent  men,  such  as  John  Ami  and  John  Gerhard, 
and  others  who  treated  in  a  popular  way,  of  the  formation  of  the  soul  to 
the  true  and  internal  worship  of  Grod,  and  of  the  duties  of  men ;  was  there 

(19)  [This  distribution  into  the  chject^  considered  the  doctrines  concerning  God, 
nijeety  and  means  in  theology,  may  be  un-  creation,  man*s  state  of  innocence  and  apo»- 
derstood,  by  considering  what  parts  of  the-  tacy,  with  its  consequences.  Under  the 
oloffy  he  placed  under  each  of  these  heads,  thirds  he  considered  the  doctrines  concern- 
Under  the^r^^  he  considered  roan's  supreme  ing  the  grace  of  God,  the  merits  of  Christ, 
good,  the  immortality  of  the  soui,  the  resur-  his  person  and  offices,  faith  and  justification* 
reetion,  the  last  judjrment,  eternal  blessed-  the  word  of  God,  the  sacnments,  conTerwon 
ness  and  damnation.     Under  the  seconi,  ho  good  works,  dec. — TV.] 
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a  single  excellent  and  accurate  writer  on  the  science  of  morals,  in  all  the 
first  part  of  the  century.  And  hence,  those  who  laboured  to  elucidate 
what  are  called  cases  of  conscience,  were  held  in  estimation ;  notwith- 
standing they  must  often  unavoidably  fall  into  very  frequent  mistakes,  as 
the  first  and  fundamental  principles  of  morals  were  not  yet  accurately  laid 
down.  George  CaUxius,  whose  merits  are  so  great  in  regard  to  all  other 
branches  of  theology,  first  separated  the  science  of  morals  from  that  of 
dogmatics,  and  gave  it  the  form  of  an  independent  science.  He  was  not 
indeed  allowed  to  complete  the  design,  which  all  admired  in  its  commence- 
ment ;  but  his  disciples  applied  the  materials  they  ^ot  from  him,  to  con- 
struct not  unsuccessfully,  a  proper  system  of  moral  theology.  Scarcely 
any  thing  injured  more  their  labours,  in  process  of  time,  than  the  Peripa- 
tetic dress,  with  which  CaUxtus  chose  to  invest  also  this  part  of  divine 
truth.  Hence  the  moderns  have  torn  off  this  dress,  and  calling  in  the  aid 
of  the  law  of  nature,  which  Puffendorf  and  others  had  purified  and  illus- 
trated,  and  collating  it  carefully  with  the  sacred  scriptures,  have  not  only 
more  clearly  laid  open  the  sources  of  Christian  duties,  and  more  correctly 
ascertained  the  import  of  the  divine  laws,  but  have  digested  and  arranged 
this  whole  science  in  a  much  better  manner. 

§  20.  During  this  whole  century,  the  Lutheran  church  was  greatly  agi- 
tated ;  partly  by  controversies  among  the  principal  doctors,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  whole  community ;  and  partly  by  Uie  extravagant  zeal  and 
plans  of  certain  persons,  who  disseminated  new  and  strange  opinions,  ut- 
tered  prophecies,  and  attempted  to  change  all  our  doctrines  and  institu- 
tions. The  controversies  which  drew  the  doctors  into  parties,  may  be  fitly 
divided  into  the  greater  and  the  less ;  the  former  such  as  disturbed  the 
whole  church,  and  the  latter,  such  as  disquieted  only  some  part  of  it.  Of 
the  first  kind,  there  were  two  which  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  the  cen- 
tury ;  the  SyncretisUc,  which  from  the  place  whence  it  arose,  was  called 
the  Helmstadian  controversy,  and  from  the  man  chiefly  concerned  in  it,  the 
Calixtine  controversy ;  and  the  Pietistief  which  some  call  the  Hallensian 
controversy,  from  the  university  with  which  it  was  waged.  Both  were 
occasioned  by  principles,  than  which  nothing  is  more  holy  and  lovely : 
the  former  by  the  love  of  peace  and  Christian  forbearance,  so  highly  com- 
mended by  our  Saviour ;  and  the  latter,  by  the  desire  of  restoring  and  ad- 
vancing fallen  piety,  which  every  good  man  admits  should  be  among  the 
first  cares  of  a  Christian  teacher.  Against  these  two  great  virtue,  zeal 
for  maintaining  the  truth  and  for  preserving  it  from  all  mixture  of  error, 
which  is  likewise  an  excellent  and  very  useful  virtue,  engaged  in  open 
war.  For  so  critical  and  fallacious  is  the  condition  of  human  nature,  that 
from  the  best  things  as  their  source,  contentions  and  pestilence  may  flow, 
if  turbid  emotions  get  control  of  the  mind. 

§  21.  George  CaUxtus  of  Sleswick,  a  theologian  who  had  few  equals  in 
this  century  either  for  learning  or  genius,  while  teaching  in  that  university 
which  from  its  first  establishment  granted  proper  liberty  of  thought  to  its 
professors,  early  intimated,  that  in  his  view  there  were  some  defects  in  the 
common  opinions  of  theologians.  Afterwards  he  went  farther,  and  showed 
in  various  ways,  that  he  had  a  strong  desire  not  so  much  to  establish  peape 
and  harmony  among  disagreeing  Christians,  as  to  diminish  their  anger  and 
implacable  hatred  to  each  other.  Nor  did  his  colleagues  difler  much  from, 
him  in  this  matter ;  which  will  the  less  surprise  those  who  know,  thatauch.. 
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as  are  created  doctors  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Hclrastadt,  are  ac- 
customed all  of  them,  to  make  oath  that  they  will  endeavour  according  to 
their  ability,  to  reconcile  and  settle  the  controversies  among  Christians. 
The  first  avowed  attack  upon  them  was  made  in  1639,  by  Statitu  BuschtTf 
a  minister  of  St.  Giles'  church  in  Hanover,  an  indiscreet  man,  of  the  Ra- 
misi  school  and  hostile  to  [the  prevailing]  philosophy  ;  who  was  much  dis. 

I)leased,  because  Calixius  and  his  associates  preferred  the  Peripatetic  phi- 
osophy  before  that  of  the  sect  he  had  embraced.  He  made  the  attack  in 
a  very  malignant  book,  entitled  :  Cjypto*Papismu9  nova  Theologia  Hehu 
stadiensis  ;('Z0)  in  which  he  accused  Caiixius' eapecitkWy,  of  numerous  er- 
rors. Though  Buscher  made  some  impression  on  the  minds  of  individ- 
uals, he  would  perhaps  have  incurred  the  reproach  of  being  a  rash  and 
unjust  accuser,  if  he  had  only  led  CaHxtus  to  be  more  cautious.  But  the 
latter,  possessing  a  generous  spirit  that  disdained  all  dissimulation,  with 
his  colleague  Conrad  Homeius,  not  only  persevered  in  confidently  assert 
ing  and  defending  the  things  which  Buscher  had  brought  many  to  regard 
as  novelties  and  dangerous ;  but  likewise,  in  the  conference  at  Thorn  in 
1645^  he  incurred  the  indignation  and  enmity  of  the  Saxon  divines,  who 
were  there  present.  Frederic  WUHamj  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  had 
made  him  colleague  and  assistant  to  the  divines  whom  he  sent  from  Kd- 
nigsbcrg  to  that  conference :  and  the  Saxon  deputies  thought  it  shameful, 
that  a  Lutheran  divine  should  afford  any  aid  to  the  Reformed.  This  first 
cause  of  offence  at  the  conference,  was  followed  by  others,  which  occa- 
sioned  the  Saxons  to  accuse  Calixtus,  of  being  too  friendly  to  the  Reformed. 
The  story  is  too  long  to  be  fully  stated  here.  But  after  the  conference 
broke  up,  the  Saxon  divines,  John  HulseTnatm,  James  Welier,  John  Scharf, 
Abraham  Caloviusy  and  others,  attacked  CaHxtus  in  their  public  writings, 
maintaining,  that  he  had  apostatized  from  the  Lutheran  doctrines  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  Reformed  and  the  papists.  These  their  attacks  he  re- 
pelled, with  great  vigour  and  uncommon  erudition,  being  profoundly  versed 
in  philosophy  and  all  antiquity ;  until  the  year  1656,  when  he  passed  from 
these  scenes  of  discord  to  heavenly  rest.  (21) 

(SO)  fl.  e.,  the  disguised  Pcp^T  of  the  itj  be  cm  safely  trust  This  history  re- 
new Theology  at  Helmstadt. —  TV.  J  quires  a  man  of  ingenuousness,  of  extensive 

(31)  Whoever  wishes  to  know  merely  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  wcU  furnished  with 

series  of  events  in  this  controversy,  the  titles  documents,  which  are  in  a  great  measure  not 

of  the  hooks  publislied,  the  doctrines  that  yet  published,  and  also  not  a  novice  in  court 

were  controverted,  and  similar  things,  may  policy.     And  I  am  not  certain,  whether  even 

'find  writers  enough  to  consult ;  such   as  ro  this  age.  if  a  man  could  be  found  rompe- 

Walrh^  Introduction  to  the  Controversies  in  tent  to  do  it,  all  that  is  important  to  the  his- 

•our  church,  (in  German).     Andr.  Charles  tory  of  this  controversy,  could  be  publinbed 

WeUnuam,  [Historia  Eccles.,  sccul.  zvii.,-  to  (he  world  without  exciting  odium  and  pro* 

^.  1194].  Arnold,  [Kirchen-und  Ketzerhis-  ducing  harm.     [The  trannlstor.  (says  <Sc^€- 

torie,  pt.  ii.,  book  xvii.,  ch.  xi.,  §  1,  dec],  gel,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Moskeim)\  may  be 

and  many  others;  but  especially,  Jo.  M'oU  allowed  here  to  insert  the  judgment  oCMo- 

Ur*9  Cimbria  Lilterata,  torn,   iii.,   p.  121,  «A«tiii,  which  he  brought  forward  in  his  I^ec- 

where  he  treats  largely  of  the  life,  fortunes,  tnres  ;  in  which  he  communicated  with  his 

^nd   writings   of   Calixhis.     But  whoever  hearers,  more  fVeely,  than  he  usually  does  in 

wishes  to  understand  the  internal  character  his  writings  with  his  readers. —  Calixtus,  by 

•of  this  controversy,  the  causes  of  the  several  his  travels,  becsme  acquainted  with  people 

events,  the  characters  of  the  disputants,  the  of  various  creeds,  and  particularly  with  Ro* 

.  arguments  on  both  sides,  in  short,  the  things  mish  Catholics  and  the  Reformed;  and  by  thia 

that  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  con-  intercourse,  he  acquired  a  kind  of  modera- 

<troversy»  will  £nd  no  writer,  to  whose  fidel-  tion  in  his  judgments  respecting  persons  ol 
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§  22.  After  tlic  death  of  CaUxtus^  and  the  decease  also  of  those  by  whom 
he  had  been  most  opposed,  the  flames  of  this  war  raged  far  worse  than  be* 


other  denominations.  In  particular,  he  had 
resided  long  in  England,  and  contracted  in- 
timacy wiih  severar  bishops.  Here  he  im- 
bibed the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
English  reformation,  and  his  partiality  for 
the  ancient  churches.  And  hence  he  as- 
scmed  the  consent  of  the  church  in  the  five 
fu'st  centuries,  as  a  second  source  of  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  was 
of  opinion,  that  we  had  gone  too  far  in  the 
Reformation,  and  that  we  should  have  done 
better,  if  we  had  regulated  the  church  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  of  the  early  churches. 
From  this  source,  afterwards  followed  all  his 
peculiarities  of  sentiment.  Hence  his  attach- 
ment to  ecclesiastical  antiquity :  hence  his 
desire  for  the  union  of  all  classes  of  Chris- 
tians :  hence  his  inclination  Cowards  the  Ro- 
mish church ;  which  cannot  be  denied,  though 
he  acknowledged  and  exposed  numerous 
faults  and  abuses  in  that  church.  And 
hence  also  it  arose,  that  he  had  a  particular 
respect  for  the  English  church,  as  retaining 
more  of  the  usages  of  the  ancient  church : 
mnd  that  many  of  his  pupils  went  over,  some 
to  the  Romish,  and  otners  to  the  English 
church.  Caiixtut  became  renowned  in  ear- 
ly life.  A  younff  lord  of  Klenck,  had  been 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion by  the  Jesuit,  Augustine  TurruLnus  of 
Hildcsheim.  The  mother  wishing  to  pre- 
vent his  apostacy,  invited  Cornelius  Marti- 
fit,  a  professor  at  Helmstadt,  and  the  strong- 
est metaphysician  of  his  age,  to  come  to  her 
castle  at  Hildesheim,  and  dispute  with  the 
Jesuit  in  the  presence  of  her  son.  Martini 
denied  himself  this  honour,  and  recommend- 
ed to  it  his  pupil,  the  young  Calixtus.  He, 
on  the  first  day,  drove  the  Jesuit  into  such 
straits,  that  be  could  say  nothing ;  and  the 
next  morning  he  secretly  decamped.  The 
history  of  this  transaction  may  be  found  in 
Uie  Summa  CoUoquii  Hemelschenburgensls. 
This  remarkable  victory  led  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  to  raise  him  from  a  master  in 
philosophy,  to  the  rank  of  professor  in  the- 
ology. Willie  only  a  master,  he  had  pub- 
lished fifteen  Disputationes  de  prscipuis  re- 
ligionis  Christians  capitibus ;  in  which  he 
intimated  pretty  clesrly,  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve ail  that  was  generally  believed  in  our 
churrh;  and  particularly,  he  explained  the 
doctrine  of  the  transfer  of  attributes  (com- 
municatio  idiomatum),  differently  from  the 
common  explanation.  Likewise  to  his  Epit- 
ome Theologiae,  published  in  1619,  Baltha^ 
jsar  Mcnter  of  Giessen  and  Henry  Hopfner 
of  Leipaic,  made  many  exceptions.  For  he 
mixed  his  Scholastic  philosophy  with  theolo- 


gy ;  and  taught  among  other  things,  that  God 
was  the  accidental  cause  of  sin, — a  proposi- 
tion, which  was  liable  to  be  very  ill  lnteiB> 
preted,  and  which  he  afterwards  recalled,  oa 
account  of  its  liability  to  misinterpretation. 
Thus  he  was  involved  in  contentions  from 
the  comhiencement  of  his  professorship ;  and 
they  were  increased  in  1634,  when  he  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  his  Epitome  Theolo- 
§ie  Moralis,  and  subjoined  to  it  a  DigressioiL 
e  Nova  Arte,  in  opposition  lo  aartkoid 
Nihusen,  In  particular,  the  Ramists  wero 
his  mortal  enemies,  because  he  was  an  Aris- 
totelian. One  of  these  Ramists,  Staiius 
Buscher,  (who  had  read  lectures  at  Helm- 
stadt  as  a  master,  before  Cahztut  did),  be- 
ing prompted  to  it  by  some  enemies  of  Cc- 
lixtus,  published  his  Crypto- Papismus  nov» 
thcologia  Helmstadiensis ;  to  which  CaliX' 
tus  and  Homeius  made  answer.  The  hon- 
est Buscher  was  summoned  before  the  Con- 
sistory :  but  he  chose  not  to  sppear  persoi^ 
ally,  and  therefore  defended  himself  in  wri- 
ting. He  gave  up  his  office,  retired  to  Sude, 
where  he  died  of  grief  in  1641.  Thus  this 
contest  faded  away.  Buseher^s  accusationt 
were  ill  founded ;  and  his  patrons  were  afraid 
to  expose  themselves.  But  four  years  after^ 
a  very  different  conflict  arose,  which  lasted 
as  long  as  Calixtus  lived.  The  king  of  Po- 
land, Ladislav  IV.,  appointed  the  Charilablo 
Conference  (Colloquium  charitativum)  at 
Thorn :  in  which  all  religious  psrties  were 
to  appear,  and  confer  together  on  religion, 
and  come  to  agreement.  To  this  confer- 
ence, on  the  side  of  the  Lutherans,  somo 
Saxon  divines  of  Wittemberg,  especially, 
were  invited  from  Germany ;  for  they  wero 
regarded  as  standing  at  the  head  of  all  tho 
German  theologians.  The  great  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  prince  Fredenc  William^  in- 
vited Calixtus  of  BruBswicK  to  accompany 
and  assist  the  Konigsberg  divines :  and  Co* 
lixius  not  only  complied,  but  also  committed 
the  error,  of  ^ing  previously  to  Berlin  and 
thence  trayeUing  in  company  with  the  Re- 
formed divines  to  Thorn,  iodginff  in  tho 
same  house,  eating  at  the  same  table,  and  in 
general  having  the  greatest  familiarity  wilh 
them.  As  the  Konigsberg  divinee  had  nol 
yet  arrived,  and  so  Calixtus  had  nothing  to 
do  in  the  Conference,  the  magiatrates  of 
Elhing  and  Thorn  invited  him  to  assiat 
them:  which  he  encased  to'do.  But  ih% 
Saxon  and  Dantzic  divines,  (among  the  U»» 
ter  of  whom  CaUnius  was  the  most  violent)^ 
threw  in  their  remonstrance ;  alleging,  thai 
he  could  not  be  admitted  as  a  speaker  in  bo- 
half  of  the  divines  of  these  cities,  becaiia«h» 
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fore.  The  Saxons  continued,  and  especially  CaloviuSy  most  bitterly  to  in- 
ftilt  the  dead  lion  :  nay,  proceeded  to  pave  the  way  imprudently,  (as  many 
of  the  best  men,  who  were  by  no  means  Calixtinians,  believed),  for  an  opea 
schism  in  the  Lutheran  church.  For  a  new  book  was  drawn  up,  entitled, 
Benetoed  Consent  to  the  true  Lutheran  faith  (Consensus  repetitus  Fidei  veie 
Lutherans) ;  which  was  to  be  added  to  those  we  call  Symbolical  books, 
and  to  be  consented  to  under  oath,  by  all  public  teachers ;  and  by  which, 
Cahxtiu  with  his  followers  and  friends,  was  pronounced  unworthy  of  the 
Lutheran  community,  and  therefore  also  of  the  benefits  of  the  peace  grant- 
ed to  the  Lutherans.  The  memory  or  reputation  of  Calixtus  was  modest- 
ly  defended,  by  Gerhard  TUiuSj  Joachim  Hildehrand,  and  other  theologians 
df  a  temperate  character.     And  the  most  discerning  men  demonstrated. 


MoDged  to  a  nnirenity-  which  did  not  em- 
linca  the  Formula  of  Concord,  and  because 
he  had  rendered  himself  suspected,  by  his 
intimacy  with  the  Reformed.  This  remon- 
strance induced  the  senate  of  Elbing  to 
4esist  from  the  measure,  lliough  Calixtus 
could  not  in  this  way  be  brought  to  take  an 
aciife  part,  another  occurrence  afforded  him 
something  to  do.  The  Polish  Reformed  and 
the  Bohemian  Brethren,  when  they  saw  that 
the  Dantzic  divines  would  not  tolerate  him 
among  the  Lutheran  speakers,  invited  him 
to  be  their  speaker  :  which  he  consented  to, 
yet  with  the  restriction,  that  he  should  hold 
with  them,  only  in  the  points  on  which  Prot- 
eitants  were  at  issue  wiih  the  Catholics. 
He  afterwards  printed  some  notes  on  the 
Creed,  which  were  laid  before  the  Confer- 
ence ;  in  which  he  made  it  appear,  that  he 
did  not  in  all  points  agree  wjtn  the  Reform- 
ed. But  all  this  was  insufficient  to  quiet 
the  suspicions  against  him.  The  rumour 
ipread  every  where,  that  Calixtus  was  an 
apostate.  The  disaffection  towards  him  was 
increased,  as  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic 
lords  of  Thorn  treated  him  with  more  atten- 
tion than  they  did  the  other  divines,  and  as- 
sociated more  frequently  with  him.  If  Co- 
Uxtiu  had  possessed  more  prudence  and  fore- 
sight,  and  his  opposers  more  candour  and 
justice,  thinffs  would  not  have  come  to  such 
a  pass.  While  these  events  were  going  on, 
the  Konigsberg  divines  arrived.  But  now  a 
contest  arose  between  them  and  the  divines 
of  Dantzic,  respecting  precedence.  The 
former  claimed  precedence,  as  being  envoys 
of  the  great  electoral  prince  ;  and  the  latter, 
because  they  had  previously  arrived,  and  had 
taken  their  seats.  In  such  contests,  the 
whole  three  months  allotted  to  the  Confer- 
ence, passed  away ;  and  the  deputies  return- 
ed home,  having  accomplished  nothing.  The 
contest  with  VeJixtus  now  became  warm. 
The  Saxon  divines  were  obliged  to  justify 
their  conduct  towards  him  at  the  Conifer- 
ence ;  snd  they  found  it  necessary  to  charge 
him  with  being  a  cormpter  of  religiooi  a  con- 


cealed Calvinist  and  a  wicked  heretic.  Ca- 
lixtus himself  cave  occasion  for  increasing 
the  strife,  by  a  disputation  on  the  mystery  of 
the  Trinity,  which  Dr.  Jo.  Latermann  wrote 
and  defended  under  him,  in  1645 ;  in  which 
it  was  maintained,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  was  not  made  known  to  the  fathexs 
under  the  Old  Teatament,  and  that  it  was  a 
created  angel,  and  not  the  Son  of  God,  who 
appeared  to  the  patriarchs.  On  this  point 
he  was  assailed,  although  he  had  so  explain- 
ed himself  as  ought  to  have  given  satisfac- 
tion. Our  whole  church  was,  by  this  con- 
test, wrought  into  a  flame  which  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  extinguish.  Solomon  Glatsivs^  by 
order  of  Enusti  duko  of  Gotha,  published 
his  Thoughts ;  which  aimed  to  restore  peace, 
and  in  many  points  did  justice  to  Calixtus. 
But  the  effort  was  fruitless.  Duke  Emttti 
went  farther ;  he  wrote  to  the  electoral  court 
of  Saxony  and  to  the  court  of  Brunswick, 
and  urged  them  to  lend  aid  to  allay  these 
angry  disputes.  But  the  minds  of  men  were 
so  imbittercd,  that  they  could  not  think  of 
peace.  At  length,  as  the  Saxon  divines,  and 
particularly  Calomus^  (who  had  previously 
been  invited  to  Wittemberg),  urged  the  set- 
ting forth  a  now  symbolical  book,  the  princes 
of  electoral  Saxony  so  vividly  depicted  the 
mischiefs  which  would  thence  result  to  our 
church,  that  in  view  of  these  representations, 
the  proposed  introduction  of  what  was  called 
the  Consensus  Repetitus,  was  laid  aside. 
Yet  the  conflicts  went  on,  snd  were  con- 
ducted with  so  much  bitterness  and  acrimo- 
ny, that  one  party  commenced  an  action 
against  the  other  for  abuse;  and  Co/ctfut 
wrote  his  bitter  Historia  Syncretistica.  which 
was  confiscated  by  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
finally,  as  the  Pieiistic  contest  commenced 
soon  after  this,  so  the  Calixtiiu  contest  was 
dropped.  For  the  Wittembcrgers  engaged 
in  a  new  controverey  with  Dr.  Spener,  and 
as  they  were  afraid  that  the  Calixtinians 
would  all  join  with  Spener,  so  they  made  a 
compromise  with  the  divines  of  HelmstadL 
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IkaC  the  book  called  ConsensuSj  ^.^  would  be  a  firebrand,  the  cause  €i 
perpetual  disseDsion,  and  ruinous  to  the  Lutheran  cause  ;  and  by  their  ef- 
forts, it  was  prevented  from  ever  obtaining  the  least  authority.  It  was  op. 
posed,  besides  others  of  less  note,  by  Frederic  Ulrich  CaUxhiSf  the  son  of 
George^  a  man  not  unlearned,  yet  much  inferior  to  his  father  in  genius, 
polish,  and  erudition.  In  favour  of  the  Consensus,  appeared  and  fought, 
especially  Abraham  Calavius  and  Mgidius  Strauchius.  An  immense  num* 
ber  of  books  and  disputes  were  produced  by  the  zeal  of  the  two  parties,  in 
which,  alas !  are  so  many  invectives,  reproaches,^  and  personal  abuses,  «bB 
to  make  it  manifest  that  the  disputants  contended  less  for  the  cause  of  truth 
and  of  Christ  Jesus,  than  for  personal  glory  and  revenge.  After  long-con- 
tinned  altercation,  the  enfeebled  age  of  those  who  led  the  two  parties,  the 
abolition  of  the  Consensus  repetitus,  (which  would  have  afforded  aliment 
for  ruinous  war),  the  rise  of  new  controversies  among  us,  with  some  other 

*  causes,  near  the  end  of  the  century,  silently  put  an  end  to  the  contest. 

§  23.  The  principal  of  all  the  charges  so  odiously  alleged  against  Ca^ 
Uxtusy  was,  his  zeal  for  bringing  the  three  larger  communities  of  European 
Christians,  not  to  uiaie  together  and  become  one  body  as  his  opposers  in- 
terpreted him  to  mean,  but  to  abstain  from  their  mutual  hatred  and  emndU^ 
and  to  cultivate  mutually  love  and  good-will.     And  this  it  was,  that  was 

'  generally  condemned  under  the  name  of  Syncretism>{22)    The  opinions 


(22)  I  do  not  espouse  the  c&use  of  Calix- 
tus;  nor  maintain,  that  all  he  wrote  and 
taught,  was  faultless :  hut  the  love  of  truth 
•dinonishes  me  to  say,  that  this  excellent 
man  fell  into  the  hands  of  bad  interpreters ; 
and  that  even  those,  who  thought  they  un- 
derstood his  meaning  better  than  others, 
erred  egregiously.  He  is  commonly  repre- 
sented as  adviainff  to  a  union  with  the 
Romish  pontiff  and  his  adherents ;  but  en- 
tirely without  pounds.  For  he  declared 
publicly,  that  with  the  Romish  church,  such 
as  it  now  is,  we  cannot  possibly  associate 
and  be  in  harmony;  and  that  if  formerly 
there  was  any  hope  of  healing  the  breach, 
that  hope  was  wholly  extinguished  and  anni- 
hilated by  the  denunciations  of  the  council 
of  Trent.  He  is  said  also,  to  have  approved 
or  excused,  all  the  errors  and  superstitions 
which  deform  the  Romish  church,  or  at  leaat 
very  many  of  them.  But  here,  not  only  the 
Buroeroos  writings,  in  which  he  refutes  the 
doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  papists,  but  also 
the  papists  themselves,  clear  nim  of  fault ; 
ibr  ihev  acknowledge,  that  Calixhu  assailed 
their  church  more  learnedly  and  ingeniously, 
than  all  the  other  Protestant  doctora.  In- 
stead of  all.  hear  Jae.  BenignuM  Bosruet, 
who  in  his  Trait^  de  la  communion  sous  les 
deux  espdces,  pt.  t.,  f  2,  p.  12,  writes  thus 
•f  him :  Le  fameux  George  Calixte,  le  plus 
habile  des  Lutheriens  de  ndtre  terns,  qui  & 
^rit  le  plus  doctement  centre  nous.  Ca* 
hxtut  taught  indeed,  that  bb  io  tke  founda^ 
tion  of  the  faith,  there  was  no  dissension  be- 
waon as  and  the  papists :  and  I  wishhe  had 


omitted  this  altogether,  or  had  expressed  it 
in  more  fit  and  suitable  terms.  But  he 
most  constantly  maintained,  that  upon  the 
foundation  of  religion,  the  pontiffs  and  their 
adherents  had  Iwsed  very  many  things, 
which  no  wise  and  good  man  should  re- 
ceive. And  how  much  this  should  deduct 
from  the  odium  and  turpitude  of  that  opin- 
ion, is  manifest.  I  omit  other  aspersions  of 
the  memory  of  this  great  man,  by  those  who 
think  they  ought  to  listen  rather  to  his  ac- 
cusers, than  to  the  accused  himself.  What 
then,  you  will  aay,  did  he  mean? — Ftrtt^ 
this :  that  if  it  could  be,  that  the  Romiah 
church  should  be  recovered  to  the  state  in 
which  it  was  in  the  five  first  centuries  after 
Christ,  the  Protestants  could  then  have  no 
just  grounds  for  refusing  conununion  with 
it :  and  teeondly,  this :  that  among  the  ad- 
herents to  the  Roman  pontiff,  though  as  a 
body  they  were  polluted  with  many  and  in- 
tolerable errors,  those  individuals  should  not 
be  excluded  from  all  hope  of  salvation  nor  be 
ranked  with  heretics,  who  honestly  have  im- 
bibed what  their  fathers  and  their  teachers 
have  taught  them,  and  who  are  prevented 
from  seeing  the  truth,  either  in  consequence 
of  their  ignorance  or  their  education  or  by 
their  early  prepoasessions ;  provided,  they 
believe  with  simplicity  whatever  is  contained 
in  the  ApotUes*  Crttdt  and  study  to  conform 
their  lives  to  the  precepts  of  Christ.  As  I 
have  already  aaid,  I  do  not  stand  forth  as  the 
patron  of  Uiese  opinions :  they  have  patrons 
enough,  at  the  present  day :  but  this,  I  sop- 
pose,  all  will  concede,  that  these  views  axo 
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which,  in  addrtioo  to  this  purpose,  were  charged  upon  him  as  &alt8,  aal 
ampli^ed  in  the  manner  of  prosecutors,  respected  the  less  clear  knowledge 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the 
necessity  of  good  works  to  salvation ;  Grod's  being,  accidentally^  the  cause 
of  sin ;  the  visible  appearances  of  the  Son  of  Grod,  under  the  ancient  dis* 
pensation ;  and  some  few  others ;  whidi  were  such,  that  if  he  really  held 
them,  they  were  of  no  great  consequence,  according  to  the  acknowledge 
ment  of  those  whom  no  one  will  pronoimce  unfit  judges  of  siich  questions  ; 
nor  did  they  vitiate  the  marrow  (so  to  speak)  of  divine  truth.  But  in  or«. 
der  to  recommend  that  harmony  among  disagreeing  Christians  which  he 
had  in  view,  this  excellent  man  had  to  assume  two  things,  which  appeared 
even  worse  than  the  design  which  they  were  intended  to  subserve.  The 
first  was,  that  the  groundwork  of  Christianity,  or  those  first  and  element- 
aiy  principles  from  which  all  the  other  truths  flow,  remained  sound  and 
uncontaminated  in  all  the  three  denominations  of  Christians.  This  ground, 
work,  he  supposed,  was  contained  in  that  ancient  formula  called  the  Apos^ 
tie^a  Creed.     The  second  assumption  was,  that  whatever  is  supported  by 

ie  constant  and  uniform  consent  and  authority  c^  the  ancient  Christian 
thers,  who  were  ornaments  to  the  five  first  centuries,  must  be  regarded 
as  equally  true  and  certain,  with  what  we  find  recorded  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures.  Thejir3i  of  these  was  the  pillar  that  sustained  the  whole  project  he 
had  in  view :  the  second  was  of  use,  to  excuse  certain  papal  institutions 
and  opinions  which  were  very  disagreeable  to  Lutherans,  and  to  estaU 
lish  harmony  among  disagreeing  Christians. 

§  24.  These  commotions  and  contests  involved,  though  in  different  ways, 
the  divines  of  Rinteln,  Kdnigsberg  and  Jena ;  to  say  nothing  of  some  others* 
The  divines  of  Rinteln,  especially  John  Henichiue  and  Peter  Mus<tuSi  gave 
proof  by  many  things,  but  most  clearly  in  the  conference  at  Cassel  already 
mentioned,  that  they  approved  of  the  plan  of  CaUxtue  for  terminating  the 
contests  among  Christians,  and  especially  among  Protestants.  And  hence 
ihey  too  were  attacked  in  various  publications  by  the  Saxon  divines  and 
such  as  took  sides  with  them.  (23)  At  Kdnigsberg,  Christ,  Dreyer:  a  very 
learned  man,  John  Latermann  and  Michael  jBeAm,  all  pupils  of  CalixtuSf 
signified  pretty  clearly,  that  they  favoured  the  opinions  of  their  instructer. 
Against  them  hostility  was  declared,  not  only  by  their  colleagues  John 
Behm  and  Celestine  Mislenia,  but  likewise  by  the  whole  body  of  ministers 
at  Kdnigsberg.  And  the  contest  was  protracted  many  years  in  such  a 
manner,  as  brought  honour  to  neither  party  in  the  view  of  pasterity.  This 
intestine  war  being  extinguished,  partly  by  the  authority  of  the  supreme 
magistrate,  and  partly  by  the  death  of  Behm  and  Mislenta,  Dreyer  and 
his  associates  had  to  sustain  another  and  a  more  permanent  one,  with  those 
(breign  divines  who  viewed. the  Calixtine  opinions  as  pernicious,  and  the 
defenders  of  them  as  enemies  to  the  church :  nor  can  this  foreign  contest 
likewise  be  commended,  either  for  its  equity  or  its  moderation. (24) 

5  25.  In  these  commotions,  the  divines  of  Jena  manifested  uncommon 

much  more  tolerable,  than  those  with  which  KircKenfaietorie,  book  ii.,  cb.  x.,  p.  SOS,  kc^ 

he  is  commonly  charged.  and  oihers.     Mblier^s  Cimbria   Litteraia, 

(23)  See  Abrah.  Caltmus,  HiBtoria  Syn-  torn,  iii ,  p  160,  dec.    The  Acto  and  Doan 

cretistica,  p.  618,  &c.    Jo.   Geo.   Wedcht  menta  are  in  the  UiMchiildi«e  Nachrichtei^ 

Introduction. to  the  contesta  in  the  Lutheran  A.D.  1740,  p.  144,  AD.  1742,  p.  29,  AD 

church,  [in  German],  vol.  i.,  p.  386,  &e.  1746,  p.  01,  and  elsewhere. 

024)  ChriMtopher  Hariknoeh^s  Preuasisobe 
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prudence  and  moderation.  For  while  they  ingenuously  confessed,  that  all 
the  opinions  of  Calixtus  could  not  easily  be  admitted  and  tolerated,  without 
kjury  to  the  truth ;  they  judged  that  most  of  his  doctrines  were  not  so  very 
bad,  as  the  Saxons  supposed  them  to  be  ;  and  that  several  of  them  might 
be  tolerated,  without  the  least  hazard.  Solomon  Glassius,  a  man  of  great 
mildness,  by  order  of  EmesH  the  Pious,  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  most  equi> 
tablv  examined,  the  importance  of  the  several  controverted  points,  ;n  a  work 
expressly  on  the  subject.(25)  John  Musaus,  a  man  of  superior  learning 
and  uncommon  acuteness,  first  determined  that  it  was  allowable  to  say,  with 
Calixtus  and  Homeius,  that  in  a  certain  sense  good  works  are  necessary  to 
salvation  ;  afterwards  he  maintained  among  his  intimate  friends,  that  little 
or  no  importance  was  attached  to  some  of  the  other  questions.  These 
therefore,  the  Calixtine  divines  would  not  perhaps  have  refused  as  arbiters. 
But  this  moderation  was  so  offensive  to  the  Saxon  divines,  that  they  arraigned 
the  school  of  Jena  on  suspicion  of  many  errors,  and  declared  that  John  Mtu 
sous  in  particular,  had  departed  in  not  a  few  things  from  the  sound  faith.(26) 
^  26.  These  contests  were  succeeded  and  extinguished,  by  what  are 
called  the  Pietisiic  controversies.  These  originated  from  those  who  un- 
doubtedly with  the  best  intentions,  undertook  to  aid  the  cause  of  languish. 
ing  piety,  and  to  cure  the  faults  both  of  the  public  teachers  and  of  the  muL 
tituae.  But  as  often  happens,  they  were  amplified  and  aggravated  by  va« 
rious  sorts  of  persons,  whose  ilUinformed  understanding  or  heated  imagi. 
nation  or  some  wrong  bias  of  mind,  led  them  to  excite  horrible  commo- 
tions  in  one  place  and  another,  by  their  singular  opinions,  their  pretended 
visions,  their  harsh  and  unintelligible  rules  for  Christian  conduct,  and  their 
very  imprudent  clamours  about  a  total  change  of  the  forms  and  regulations 
of  the  church.  The  minds  of  slumbering  Christians  and  also  of  such  as 
bemoaned  in  secret  the  progress  of  irreligion,  were  first  aroused  by  Philip 
James  Spener,  an  excellent  minister,  and  very  highly  esteemed  both  for 
his  great  piety  and  his  extensive  learning ;  when  he  set  up  private  meet- 
ings at  Frankfort,  for  the  purpose  of  exhorting  and  training  the  people  to 
piety,  and  afterwards  when  he  set  forth  in  a  special  treatise,  his  Pioiis  De» 
sires,  (Pia  Desiderin),  that  is,  his  views  of  the  evils  existing  in  our  church, 
and  their  remedies.  Both  met  the  approbation  of  very  many,  who  had 
good  and  upright  dispositions.  But  as  many  of  them  did  not  apply  these 
remedies  for  diseasea  souls  with  sufficient  caution  and  skill,  ana  as  those 
religious  meetings  (or  Colleges  of  Piety,  as  they  were  denominated,  in  terms 
borrowed  from  the  Dutch),  enkindled  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude  in  sev- 
eral places,  a  wild  and  enthusiastic  spirit,  rather  than  true  love  to  God ; 
several  complaints  were  soon  heard,  that  under  the  pretence  of  aiding  and 
advancing  piety,  solid  religious  knowledge  was  neglected,  and  fomentations 
applied  to  seditious  and  ill.balanced  minds.  (2t) 

(25)  Tbii  judgment,  drawn  ap  in  German,  chen  Tfaeologen  aosfuhrliche  Erklarunff  iiber 
wu  first  published  after  the  death  of  Glaa-  drey  und  neunzig  vermeynte  Keliffiousfragen, 
mn,  in  1662;  and  again  a  few  years  ago.  at  Jena,  1677  and  1704,  4to.  Add  Jo.  Geo. 
Jena,  in  8vo.  It  is  an  example  of  theological  Waleh^t  Introduction  to  the  controversies  in 
moderation,  and  most  worthy  of  an  attentive  the  Lutheran  church,  [in  German],  vol.  i., 
panisal.  p.  405,  &c. 

(26)  With  what  faalU  the  theologians  of  (27)  [On  these  controversies,  it  is  proper 
Jena  and  especially  MunauM^  were  charged,  to  go  back  to  the  first  causes.  I'he  long 
may  be  best  learned  from  the  grave  and  solid  thirty  years*  war  produced,  throus;houl  the 
work  of  Musaus  himself,  entitled,  Der  Jenis-  whole  Lutheran  cnurch,  a  very  great  pros- 

Vol.  IIL— B  b  b  , 
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§  27.  These  first  commotions  would  undoubtedly  have  gradually  subsided^ 
if  still  more  violent  ones  had  not  supervened  in  1689|  at  Leipsic.  Certain 
pious  and  learned  men,  especially  Augustus  Hermann  Franckej  John  Casper 


tntioii  of  order,  neglect  of  discipline,  and 
profligacy :  and  the  preachers  were  incom- 
petent to  meet  this  disordered  state  of  things, 
which  continued  to  exist  afler  the  return  ojf 
peace.  Some  preachers  were  wholly  incom- 
petent to  it :  for  the  people  had  to  choose 
■uch  preachers  as  they  could  get ;  and  among 
these,  many  were  of  indifferent  talents  and 
acquisitions.  Others  had  no  lack  of  native 
talent;  but  they  had  been  ill  instructed. 
For  education  was  very  differently  conducted 
in  the  higher  schools,  then,  from  wHat  it  is 
now.  The  chief  science  then  taught,  was 
the  dry  and  cloudy  Aristotelisn  metaphye- 
ics;  with  which  were  connected  scholastic 
dogmatics  and  polemici.  Thus  our  theol- 
ogy was  very  dark  and  intritate,  and  such  as 
was  unfit  for  the  pulpit  and  for  common  life : 
the  heads  of  the  preachers  were  full  of  tech- 
nical terms  and  distinctions;  and  no  one 
understood  how  to  make  the  truths  of 
Christianity  intelligible  to  the  common  peo- 
ple. Besides,  systematic  and  polemic  the- 
ology were  pursued ;  but  moral  theology, 
ana  biblical  interpretation,  were  almost 
wholly  laid  aside.  Of  course  the  preach- 
ing was  very  poor ;  as  is  manifest  from  the 
postills  of  those  times.  The  clergy  preach- 
ed from  the  lectures  in  the  schools;  and 
therefore,  explained  and  proved  the  doctrines 
of  faith,  artificially ;  which  the  people  could 
not  understand:  or  they  ornamented  their 
sermons  with  quotations  from  the  fathers, 
end  from  the  heathen  philosophers.  They 
confuted  errors  and  heresies,  the  very  names 
of  which  frequently  were  unknown  to  their 
hearers ;  but  they  said  little  or  nothing  that 
was  calculated  to  amend  the  hearts  of  their 
hearers ;  and  they  could  say  the  less  on  such 
subjects,  as  they  themselves  often  possessed 
unsanctificd  minds,  or  hearts  in  which  pride, 
contentiousness,  obstinacy,  and  a  persecuting 
spirit  predominated.  Other  clergymen,  who 
were  competent  to  instruct  the  people  in 
true  godliness,  had  not  power  to  correct  the 
disorders  that  had  broken  in;  because  the 
bad  habits  had  become  too  deeply  rooted, 
and  the  evil  too  inveterate.  Hence  there 
were  in  our  church,  various  devout  and  up- 
right persons,  who  sighed  over  this  state  of 
t£e  church ;  and  who  wished  to  see  godli- 
ness more  cultivated,  and  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing, both  in  the  schools  and  from  the  pulpit, 
reformed.  Among  these  persons,  the  nrst 
and  mo3t  famous  was  Spener.  He  roujt  be 
ranked  among  the  most  learned  and  the  most 
devout  ministers  of  our  church ;  and  together 
with  most  of  the  branches  of  theological  sci- 


ence, he  was  well  versed  in  history,  and  the 
auxiliary  sciences ;  and  had  successively,  as 
a  preacher  at  Strasburg,  an  elder  at  Frank- 
fort, and  first  court  preacher  at  Dresden,  ob- 
tained in  all  these  offices,  the  reputation  of 
a  discreet,  modest,  and  peaceable  theologian. 
At  Dresden  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of 
the  electoral  prince,  John  Gcvrge  IV.,  who 
was  much  addicted  to  drunkenness,  and  to 
whom  SpeiuTt  who  was  his  conCessor,  as  he 
was  going  to  confession,  addressed  a  vc^ 
respectful  letter,  containing  an  earnest  dis- 
suasive from  this  bad  habit.  Spener  next 
went  to  Berlin ;  and  his  migrations  spread 
wider  the  Pietistic  controversy.  If  any 
things  are  censurable  in  Spener^  they  are 
principally  two  things.  Firtt^  he  was  not 
much  of  a  philosopher,  at  least  theoretically : 
and  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
he  should  have  little  relish  for  the  dry  phi- 
losophy of  those  times.  Besides,  if  he  had 
possessed  a  taste  for  it,  he  would  not  have 
accomplished  what  he  did  accomplish.  Still 
this  deficiency  led  him  sometimes,  to  reason 
inconclusively,  and  also  not  to  see  clearly 
the  consequences  of  his  propositions.  See- 
ondlt/t  he  was  by  nature  too  compliant  and 
yielding.  He  could  not  say  a  haid  thing  to 
any  man :  and  when  he  saw  in  a  person  any 
marks  of  piety,  he  at  once  recognised  him  as 
a  brother,  although  he  might  hold  errone- 
ous doctrines.  And  this  caused  him  much 
trouble,  and  led  him  to  be  often  deceived 
by  hypocrites.  This  was  manifestly  a  con- 
sequence of  his  good-natured  character, 
which  judged  other  men  by  himself;  yet  in 
some  measure  it  obscured  the  greatness  of 
his  talenta.  Still,  this  weakness  will  hir)der 
no  impartial  man  from  acknowledging,  that 
Spener  was  really  a  great  man  ;  to  whom  we 
stand  indebted,  for  the  improvement  of  our 
mode  of  preaching,  for  more  freedom  in  the 
manner  of  handling  theological  subjects,  for 
the  introduction  of  toleration  towards  other 
reliffious  sects,  and  towards  individuals  who 
deviate  from  the  common  Creed,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  true  godliness  in  our  church. 
This  last  object,  he  endeavoured  to  effect 
especially  by  his  Coilegee  of  Piety:  which 
he  set  up  by  the  advice  of  some  friends  at 
Frankfort  in  1670,  firat  in  his  own  house, 
and  afterwards  also  in  the  church ;  partly  to 
produce  more  cordial  friendship,  among  those 
who  were  seeking  to  edify  their  souls ;  and 
partly  to  render  the  public  preaching  of  God*e 
word  more  profitable,  by  explaining  the  ser- 
mons delivered,  by  catechizing,  by  lectorea 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  pnver  and 
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Sehadef  and  Paul  Antony^  who  were  disciples  and  friends  of  Spener,  then 
sustaining  the  office  of  first  preacher  at  the  Saxon  court,  and  who  were 
teachers  of  philosophy,  supposed  that  candidates  for  the  sacred  office  might 
be,  and  ought  to  be  better  trained  for  their  employment,  than  the  practice 
of  the  universities  allowed ;  and  therefore  they  undertook,  themselves, 
to  expound  in  the  vernacular  language  certain  books  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
in  such  a  manner,  as  at  the  same  time  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  solid  piety  into 
the  minds  of  their  hearers.  This  new  and  singular  course  allured  great 
numbers  to  their  lectures ;  many  of  whom  exhibited  the  benefits  they  de- 
rived  from  these  recitations,  in  lives  and  conduct  very  remote  from  the 
▼icious  habits  of  that  age.  Whether  this  first  fervour  of  both  the  teachers 
and  the  learners,  laudable  and  excellent  in  itself,  was  always  kept  within 
due  bounds,  it  is  not  easy  for  any  one  to  say ;  but  this  is  certain,  many,  and 
they  men  of  great  authority,  maintain  that  it  was  not ;  and  public  fame  re- 
ports, that  some  things  were  brought  forward  and  transacted,  in  those  JBift. 
lical  Colleges  as  they  were  called,  which  were  in  themselves  indeed  easy 
to  be  excused  and  borne  with,  if  referred  to  moderate  and  candid  judges, 
yet  not  a  little  variant  from  common  usage  and  the  laws  of  prudence. 
When  great  tumult  arose,  and  the  matter  was  brought  to  a  judicial  inves- 
tigation, the  learned  men  above  named  were  pronounced  innocent,  or  not 


■inging.  The  appellation,  College*  of  Piety, 
was  derived  from  Holland ;  where  there  is  a 
party,  who,  from  their  meetings  for  worship 
which  they  call  CoHegiOj  are  denominated 
CoUegianU.  (See  below,  chap,  vii.,  ^1.) 
From  them  the  name  was  derived,  though 
Spener^s  meetings  had  no  resemblance  to 
the  institutions  of  the  Dutch  Collegiants. 
To  the  establishment  of  these  meetings, 
must  be  added  a  circumstance,  which  caused 
Svener  much  trouble.  When  Arnd's  Pos- 
tills  were  to  be  republished,  in  1675,  Spener 
composed  a  long  preface  to  them  ;  in  which, 
together  with  his  favourite  doctrines  of  bet- 
ter times  to  come,  the  previous  general  con- 
version of  the  Jews,  and  the  great  downfall 
of  popery,  he  also  described  the  defects  in 
oar  own  church,  and  proposed  some  means 
for  their  remedy.  Among  these  were,  an 
improved  mode  of  teaching  in  the  higher 
schools,  the  belter  instruction  of  youth,  the 
dispensing  with  metaphysics,  and  a  zealous 
application  to  biblical  interpretation  and 
practical  theology.  This  preface  was  after- 
wards printed  separately  in  1678,  and  enti- 
tled Pia  Desideria,  [The  whole  title  of  the 
book,  which  was  written  in  German,  was : 
Pia  Desidcria,  or  Earnest  Desires  for  the 
Godly  improvement  of  the  true  Evangelical 
church,  with  some  Christian  proposals  for 
that  object. — Tr.]  It  was  well  received  by 
tho  majority,  and  was  praised  even  by  some 
who  afterwards  became  its  enemies.  But 
after  a  while  propositions  were  drawn  from 
4,  which  were  charged  upon  him  as  errors. 
The  first  attack  was  made  by  Dtlfeld^  a  dea- 
con at  Nordh^uten,  who  Msailed  the  position 


that  a  true  theologian  must  be  a  regenerate 
man.  Greater  disturbances  arose  from  the 
meetings.  Many  imitated  them ;  but  they 
did  not  possess  Spener^s  prudence.  In 
some,  thero  was  no  preacher  to  regulate  the 
meeting ;  and  there,  all  sorts  of  irregularity 
took  place.  In  others,  every  one  was  allowed 
to  speak ;  and  of  course  speeches  were  often 
made,  which  contravened  the  standard  evan- 
gelical doctrines^  and  ran  into  enthusiasm : 
and  now  visionaries  and  enthusiasts  actually 
connected  themselves  with  the  followers  of 
Spener.  In  small  villages,  they  went  on 
tolerably  well:  but  in  larger  places,  as 
Hamburg,  for  example,  there  were  frequent 
commotions.  And  there  in  particular,  Jo. 
Fred.  Mayer,  a  Hamburg  doctor,  distin- 
guished himself  in  a  very  offensive  manner, 
by  his  carnal  zeal  against  Spener^t  brother- 
in-law,  Jo.  Henry  Horbius.  See  Kdhler't 
Hist.  Munzbelustigungen,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  363, 
&c.  At  Erfurt,  Dantzic,  'Wolfenbuttel, 
Gotha,  and  even  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  there 
were  creat  commotions,  which  the  magis- 
trates had  to  still.  Spener  himself,  when 
he  saw  the  disorders  that  arose  from  these 
meetings,  suppressed  those  he  had  set  up. 
Others  followed  his  example.  But  in  many 
places,  the  people  would  not  give  them  up : 
while  yet  they  did  not  exercise  sufficient 
prudence.  The  people  frequently,  began  to 
forsake  the  public  worship,  and  to  run  only 
to  the  meetmgs :  and  the  blame  was  cast 
upon  Spener;  who  was  entirely  innocent  in 
this  matter,  and  who  by  his  preaching  and 
hia  pubhcations,  explicitly  opposed  thie 
wrong  conduct. — Sehl  ] 
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guilty  of  the  errors  alleged  against  them ;  yet  they  were  ordered  to  desial 
ieom  the  labours  which  they  had  commenced.  In  these  commotions,  tbo 
invidious  name  of  Pietists  was  first  heard  of,  or  at  least  first  publicly  used. 
It  was  first  imposed  by  some  light-minded  persons  on  those  who  attended 
these  Biblical  Colleges,  and  whose  lives  accorded  with  the  precepts  tliere 
inculcated :  afterwards  it  was  extended  to  all  those  who  were  supposed 
either  to  profess  too  rigid  and  austere  principles  of  morals,  or  neglecting 
doctrinal  truth,  to  refer  all  religion  to  mere  piety.  But  as  it  is  apt  to  be 
the  fortune  of  names  which  designate  particular  sects,  this  name  was  not 
unfrcquently  applied  in  familiar  discourse,  to  the  very  best  of  men,  to  those 
who  were  as  careful  to  advance  doctrinal  truth,  as  piety :  and  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  very  ofien  applied  to  those  who  might  more  correctly  be  de- 
nominated  the  flagitious,  the  deliriousi  and  fanatical. (28) 

(38)    [When    Spener  was   culled   from    nullity  of  the  criminal  process  commenced 


Frankfort  to  Dresden,  ho  had  constantly  with 
him  a  number  of  theological  students,  some 
of  whom  lodged  in  his  house,  and  others 
boarded  at  his  table,  and  whom  he  instructed 
how  to  discharge  profitably  the  duties  of 
preachers.  Some  of  these  went  to  Leipsic, 
to  teach  theology  there,  in  accordance  with 
Spener^s  prescriptions.  Among  thene  were 
Aug.  Herm.  Francke^  and  PauL  AfUomf^ 
both  professors  afterwards  at  Halle,  Jo. 
Can.  Schade^  afterwards  a  famous  preacher 
at  Berlin,  and  Herm.  van  der  Hart^  after- 
wards professor  at  Helmstadt.  These  com- 
menced the  Biblical  I^ectures.  In  these 
there  was  something  new ;  for  the  lectures 
were  given  in  German,  Luther's  translation 
was  here  and  there  amended,  and  the  expla- 
nation of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  followed 
by  religious  exhortations.    Concerning  these 


Xinst  them;  and  they  were  acquitted  of 
criminalitv;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
their  biblical  lectures  were  prohibited.  But 
the  thing  shot  like  lightning,  from  Leipsic 
through  the  whole  churth.  All  who  loved 
holiness,  must  have  also  such  Coilegia  [or 
Lectures:  for  the  Germans  use  the  word 
ColUgia  in  Latin,  and  CoUrgien  in  German, 
both  for  the  lectures  of  professors  in  a  uni- 
versity, and  for  associate  hodus  of  iehrned 
men:  so  that  Coilegia  B'blica  may  here 
be  best  translated  Biblical  Lectures. — TrJ^ 
Thus  the  learned  aod  the  unlearned  held 
meetings,  which  were  oalled  sessons  for 
prayer  and  for  devotion.  Into  these  mee^ 
mgs.  fantastical  persons  and  enthusiasts  insin- 
uated themselves  and  talked  of  the  millenial 
kingdom  and  the  downfall  of  Bab)  Ion ;  rail- 
ed against  the  clergy,  and  brought  forward 


by  religious  exnortations.     uoncernmg  these     ed  agamst  tne  clergy,  ana  brougbt  lorwant 
Biblical  Lectures,  especially  aa  the  religious    prophecies,  and  dreams,  and  visions.     Hence 


lectures  of  some  of  the  professors  were  now 
more  thinly  attended,  all  sorts  of  rumours 
toon  spread  sbroad,  some  of  which  wera 
groundless,  and  others  perha^js  had  some 
foundation.  It  was  said,  that  not  only  stu- 
dents, but  slso  labouring  men  and  women, 
were  admitted  to  them ;  snd  that  every  one 
present,  was  allowed  to  teach  and  to  explain 
the  Scriptures.  Those  who  sttcnded  these 
lectures  changed  their  manners  and  their 
dress,  refrained  from  the  customary  amuse- 
ments, and  obtained  the  name  of  Pietists; 
(to  which  a  severe  funeral  discourse  of  Dr. 
CarpzoVf  at  the  interment  of  a  hearer  of  Mr. 
FraTtcke,  and  the  funeral  Ode  of  Lie.  Feller 
on  the  same  occasion,  wherein  the  import  of 
the  word  and  the  characteristics  of  a  Pietist 
were  explained,  are  supposed  principally  to 
have  contributed).  In  the  year  1689,  the 
court  of  Dresden  appointed  a  commission  to 
Investigate  this  affair :  but  the  sccused  mas- 
kers, (especially  Francke),  obtained  the  fa- 
mous Ckrist.  Thomasius  for  their  counsel- 
lor ;  who  well  defended  them  in  a  published 
ittdicial  argument,  and  showed  palpably,  the 


there  arose,  in  almost  all  places,  Pietistic 
commotions ;  which  the  magistrates  endeav- 
oured to  still,  by  severe  laws.  During  these 
transactions,  Spener' v;z9  called  from  Dres- 
den to  Berlin ;  and  Thomasius,  of  whom  the 
Leipsic  divines  complained  ss  being  a  heretic 
and  a  teacher  of  error,  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
Halle.  He  it  was,  projected  the  establishment 
of  the  university  of  Halle  ;  and  Spcncr  sup- 
ported him.  The  university  was  established ; 
and  the  very  masters  who  had  held  the  biblical 
lectures  at  l«eipsic,  were  in  part  appointed  the 
professors  of  theology  in  this  new  university. 
These  commenced  reading,  according  t^ 
Spentr's  views ;  and  abolished  the  old  scho- 
lastic method  of  teaching.  They  spoke  dis- 
paragingly of  philosophy ;  and  said,  that  po- 
lemics made  the  people  too  disputatious; 
that  the  greateat  heretic  was.  the^i^  Ad*tm  ; 
and  that  he  especially  must  be  combated* 
In  place  of  polemic  theology,  they  recom^ 
mended  mystic  :  and  nearly  all  the  mystical 
writings  of  the  French  and  Italiana.  were 
translated  and  printed  at  the  Orphan  House 
in  Halle.    Peraons  who  on  account  of  tUtt 
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§  28.  From  Leipsic,  this  controversy  spread  with  incredible  rapidity, 
throughout  Lutheran  Germany,  nay,  through  our  whole  church.  For 
from  this  time  onward,  every  where,  in  cities,  villages,  and  hamlets,  peo- 
ple suddenly  started  up,  of  all  orders  and  classes,  learned  and  illiterate, 
males  and  females ;  who  pretended  to  be  called  by  some  divine  impulse, 
to  eradicate  wickedness,  to  encourage  and  to  propagate  neglected  piety, 
to  regulate  and  govern  the  church  of  Christ  more  wisely  ;  and  who  showed, 
partly  by  oral  declarations,  partly  by  their  writiiigs,  and  partly  by  their 
institutions,  what  should  be  done  in  order  to  effect  the  great  object.  Nearly 
all  who  were  animated  with  this  zeal,  agreed,  that  there  was  no  more  pow'. 
erful  and  salutary  means  for  imbuing  the  people  with  a  thorough  knowU 
edge  of  divine  things,  and  with  the  love  of  holiness,  than  those  private  dis- 
cussions and  conventicles,  which  they  understood  were  first  instituted  by 
Spener  and  were  afterwards  held  at  Leipsic.  Meetings  therefore  of  this 
kind,  but  of  a  different  character,  sonn)  better  and  others  worse  regulated, 
were  opened  in  numerous  places.  These  unusual  and  unexpected  move, 
ments  gave  the  more  trouble  and  perplexity  to  those  who  had  the  oversight 
of  the  church  and  the  state,  because  those  upright  and  well  meaning  persons 
concerned  in  these  meetings,  were  joined  by  many  erratic  and  rash  per- 
sons;  who  proclaimed  the  impending  downfall  of  Babel,— (so  they  choso 
to  call  the  Lutheran  church), — alarmed  and  agitated  the  populace,  by  fic» 
titious  visions,  and  divine  impulses ;  arrogated  to  themselves  the  authority 
of  prophets  of  God;  and  not  only  obscured  religious  subjects  by  a  gloomy 
jargon,  of  1  know  not  whose  coinage,  but  also  recalled  upon  the  stage  opin- 
ions  long  since  condemned ;  asserted,  that  the  reign  of  a  thousand  years, 
mentioned  by  St.  John,  was  at  hand  ;  and  in  short,  plotted  the  overthrow 
of  our  best  institutions ;  and  demanded  that  the  privilege  of  teaching, 
should  be  granted  indiscriminately  ■  to  all.  Hence  the  Lutheran  church 
was  miserably  rent  into  parties,  to  the  joy  of  the  papists  ;  the  most  violent 
contests  every  where  arose ;  and  those  who  disagreed^  more  perhaps  in 
terms  and  in  external  and  indifferent  things,  than  on  doctrines  of  high  mo* 
ment,  were  arrayed  against  each  other ;  and  finally,  in  most  provincea 
severe  laws  were  enacted  against  those  denominated  Pietists,{29) 
peculiar  opinions,  were  not  tolerated  in  other    this  Irsgedy,  enumerates  the  principal  dis* 

f  laces,  were  received  and  provided  for  at  putes,  subjoining  his  own  opinion,  and  every 
lalie.  While  these  things  were  going  for-  where  mentions  the  authorities.  A  full  and 
ward,  the  divines  of  Wittemberg.  (for  we  complete  histoiy,  hardly  any  one  man  could 
pass  over  the  attack  of  the  Leipsic  divines),  compose,  the  transactions  were  so  numerous 
m  the  year  1695,  brought  a  formal  accusa-  and  various.  It  is  therefore  to  be  wished, 
tion  against  Spener^  as  a  teacher  of  error :  that  somo  wise,  considerate,  and  impartial 
and  against  this  attack  Spener  defended  him*  persons,  well  acquainted  with  human  nature 
•elf  energetically.  It  is  ceruin,  that  the  and  civil  affaira,  and  well  provided  with  the 
court  of  Dresden,  in  whose  eye  the  univer-  necessary  documents,  would  undertake  the 
sity  of  Halle  waa  a  thorn,  looked  upon  this  composition  of  snch  a  history.  If  certain 
attack  with  pleasure.  From  this  time  on-  persons  were  to  collect  from  the  public  rec- 
ward,  our  divines  were  divided  into  the  Or-  ords  and  from  various  private  papers,  the 
ihodox  and  the  Spenerian.  The  dkeolociana  transactions  in  particular  districts,  and  thei. 
of  Halle  joined  the  party  of  their  teachers ;  deliver  over  the  whole  to  an  individual,  who 
tod  thence  arose  a  disquietude,  which  scarce-  should  arrange,  combine,  and  impart  strength 
ly  has  a  parallel. — Schl.}  to  the  whole ;  the  business  would  thus  per- 

(29)  For  the  illustration  of  these  facta,  in    haps,  be  accomplished  in  the  best  manner  it 
place  of  all  othera  may  be  consulted,  Jo.    can  be.     Such  a  history,  written  with  mod* 
Geo.  Wafckt  Introduction  to  the  Controver-    eration  and  discretion,  would  be  ezcecdinglv 
aiea  in  our  church,  [in  German,]  vol  ii.  and    useful,  in  very  many  waya. 
iU.     He  concisely  states  the  variooa  acta  of 
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§  29.  These  restorers  of  piety  were  of  two  classes.  Some  proposed  to 
advance  the  cause,  and  yet  leave  in  full  force,  both  the  creed  of  the  church 
as  contained  in  our  public  formulas,  and  also  its  discipline  and  form  of 
government.  But  others  judged,  that  holiness  could  not  possibly  flourish 
among  us,  unless  both  the  received  doctrines  were  modified,  and  the  whole 
internal  organization  and  the  customs  of  our  church  were  changed.  FhiUp 
James  Spener^  who  removed  from  Dresden  to  Berlin  in  1601,  is  justly  con* 
sidered  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  former  class.  With  him  agreed, 
especially  the  theologians  of  the  new  university  at  Halle ;  among  whom 
were  Augusttu  Hermann  Francke  and  Paid  Antomfp  who  had  previously 
fidlen  under  suspicion  at  Leipsic.  The  object  of  this  class,  no  one  much 
censured  ;  nor  could  a  man  censure  it,  unless  he  wished  to  appear  a  bad 
man :  yet  many  persons,  and  especially  the  theological  faculty  at  Wittem- 
berg,  were  of  opinion  that  in  the  prosecution  of  this  object,  some  princi- 
ples were  adopted  and  plans  formed,  which  were  injurious  to  the  truth  and 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  church.  And  this  belief  led  them,  publicly 
to  accuse  of  many  false  and  dangerous  opinions,  first,  Spener  in  the  year 
1605,  and  afterwards  his  associates  and  friends,  who  defended  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  great  man.  The  vestiges  of  these  contests  are  still  so  recent, 
that  whoever  is  disposed,  may  easily  learn  with  what  degree  of  good  faith, 
modesty,  and  equity  they  were  conducted,  on  both  sides. 

§  80.  The  subject  matter  of  these  controversies  was  manifold,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  one  grand  point  or  be  comprehended  un- 
der one  term.  Yet  if  we  consider  the  aims  of  those  from  whom  they  ori- 
ginated, the  principal  questions  may  be  brought  under  certain  heads. 
Those  who  laboured  to  advance  the  cause  of  piety,  in  the  first  place  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  most  strenuous  opposers  of  their  object  were  the  very 
persons  whose  office  it  was  to  promote  piety ;  namely,  the  teachers  and 
ministers  of  the  church.  Hence  they  would  commence  with  them ;  and 
would  make  it  their  especial  care  that  none  might  become  pastors  of  the 
Christian  congregations,  who  were  not  properly  educated,  and  also  sancti- 
fied, or  full  of  divine  love.  For  this  purpose ;  I.  They  recommended  the 
reformation  of  the  theological  schools.  They  would  have  the  technical 
theology  of  the  age,  which  embraced  certain  precise  and  minute  questions 
and  was  wrapped  up  in  unusual  phaseology,  to  be  laid  aside ;  the  contro- 
versies with  other  sects  to  be  indeed  not  wholly  neglected,  yet  less  attend- 
ed to ;  and  the  combination  and  intermixture  of  philosophy  and  human 
wisdom  with  the  truths  of  revelation,  to  be  wholly  abolished.  On  the 
contrary,  they  thought  that  the  young  men  designed  for  the  ministry, 
should  be  led  to  read  and  meditate  upon  the  holy  scriptures ;  that  a  simple 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  derived  principally  from  the  sacred  vol- 
ume, should  be  instilled  into  them ;  and  that  their  whole  education  should  be 
directed  more  to  practical  utility  and  the  edification  of  Christians,  and  not 
so  much  for  display  and  personal  glory.  As  some  of  them  perhaps,  dis- 
puted on  these  subjects  without  sufficient  precision  and  prudence,  a  suspi- 
cion arose  with  many,  that  these  patrons  of  piety  despised  philosophy  and 
the  other  branches  of  learning,  altogether ;  that  they  rejected  all  solid 
knowledge  in  theology ;  that  they  disapproved  of  zeal  in  the  defence  of 
the  truth,  against  its  corrupters ;  and  that  they  made  theological  learning 
to  consist  in  a  crude  and  vague  power  of  declaiming  about  morals  and 
practical  duties.     And  hence  arose  the  contests  respecting  the  value  of 
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philosophy  and  human  science  in  religion,  the  dignity  and  utility  of  what 
is  called  systematic  theology,  the  necessity  of  controversial  theology,  the 
value  of  mystical  theology,  the  best  method  of  instructing  the  people,  and 
other  similar  questions.  H.  They  taught  that  equal  solicitude  should  be 
shown,  that  the  future  teachers  in  the  churches  might  consecrate  their  hearts 
to  God  and  be  living  examples  of  piety,  as  that  they  might  <5arry  away 
from  the  universities  minds  well  fraught  with  useful  knowledge.  From 
this  opinion,  to  which  all  good  men  readily  assented,  originated  not  only 
certain  regulations  suited  to  restrain  the  passions  of  studious  youth  and  to 
awaken  in  them  holy  emotions  and  resolutions,  but  likewise  that  doctrine, 
which  produced  so  much  controversy,  namely :  That  no  one  can  teach 
others  to  be  pious,  or  guide  them  to  salvation,  unless  he  is  himself  pious 
and  a  friend  to  God.  Many  supposed,  that  this  doctrine  both  derogated 
from  the  efficacy  of  God's  word,  which  cannot  be  frustrated  by  the  imper- 
fections of  its  ministers,  and  also  led  on  to  the  long  exploded  errors  of  the 
Donatists ;  and  especially  as  it  was  not  stated  with  equal  caution  and  pru- 
dence by  all.  And  here  commenced  those  long  and  difficult  controversies, 
which  are  not  yet  terminated :  Whether  the  knowledge  of  religion,  which 
a  wicked  man  may  acquire,  can  be  called  theology  ?  Whether  a  vicious 
man  can  have  a  true  knowledge  of  religion?  How  far  may  the  ministra- 
tions  of  an  irreligious  minister  be  efficacious  and  salutary?  Whether  il- 
lumi^tion  is  ever  given  to  a  bad  man  whose  heart  is  averse  from  God  } 
and  the  like. 

§  31.  These  restorers  of  fallen  piety,  to  render  the  people  more  obe- 
dient to  their  pious  and  properly  educated  teachers,  and  more  resolute  in 
opposing  their  owh  innate  depravity,  deemed  it  necesary,  I.  To  suppress 
certain  common  expressions  in  the  public  instruction,  which  the  depravity 
of  men  leads  them  not  unfrequently  to  construe  in  a  way  to  favour  wicked- 
ness. Such  were  the  following :  that  no  person  can  attain  in  the  present 
life,  that  perfection  which  the  law  of  God  demands :  that  good  works  arc 
not  necessary  to  salvation :  that  in  the  act  of  justification,  faith  only  is 
concerned,  and  not  also  good  works.  But  very  many  were  afraid,  if  these 
barriers  were  removed  the  truth  would  be  corrupted,  or  at  least  would  be 
exposed  naked  and  defenceless  to  its  enemies.  II.  That  stricter  rules  of 
conduct  than  are  generally  observed,  should  be  inculcated ;  and  that  many 
things  which  foster  the  internal  diseases  of  the  mind,  such  as  dancing, 
pantomimes,  jocular  discourse,  plays,  dramatic  exhibitions,  the  reading  of 
ludicrous  books,  and  certain  kinds  of  amusements,  should  bo  removed  from 
the  class  of  indifferent  things,  which  are  either  good  or  bad  according  to 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  those  who  engage  in  them,  and  should  be  classed 
among  sinful  and  unlawful  things.  But  many  thought  this  morality  too 
rigorous.  Hence  that  old  controversy  of  the  schools  was  revived  ;  whether 
there  are  certain  actions,  that  are  neither  good  nor  evil  but  indifierent,  or 
whether  every  thing  men  do,  is  either  sinful  or  holy.  And  on  each  of  the 
amusements  enumerated,  there  were  frequent  and  very  warm  debates, 
which  were  not  always  conducted  with  precision,  temperance,  and  gravjty. 
III.  That  in  addition  to  the  public  assemblies  for  religious  worship,  there 
should  be  frequent  private  meetings  for  prayer  and  other  religious  exer- 
cises. But  very  many  judged,  and  experience  confirmed  the  opinion,  that 
these  Colleges  rf piety  as  they  were  called,  were  attended  with  more  danger 
than  profit.     The  minor  contests  respecting  certain  terms  or  plans,  and 
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which  did  nol  originate  from  these  aources,  need  not  be  mentioned.(30) 
But  it  is  important  to  add,  that  the  indulgence  of  those  who  were  so  ear- 
nest to  promote  piety,  towards  certain  persons  who  were  not  perhaps  bad 
men,  but  who  either  had  feeble  and  uncultivated  intellects,  or  were  charge- 
able with  no  slight  errors ;  exceedingly  displeased  many  of  the  opposite 
party,  and  afforded  them  no  little  ground  for  suspicion,  that  they  set  a  lower 
value  upon  truth  and  the  theology  contained  in  the  symbolical  books,  than 
upon  practical  holiness.  But  among  so  great  a  multitude  of  combatants, 
and  they  men  of  various  classes  and  tempers,  it  is  not  strange  that  there 
should  have  been  many  indiscreet  persons,  some  over  zealous,  and  otliers 
leaning  towards  the  opposite  faults  to  those  which  they  wished  to  avoid. 

§  32.  The  other  class  of  Pietists,  or  those  who  laboured  to  promote 
piety  in  a  way  that  would  lead  to  a  change  in  the  established  doctrines  of 
the  Lutheran  community,  and  to  a  modification  of  the  whole  form  and 
constitution  of  the  church,  were  men  of  various  characters.  Some  of 
them,  destitute  of  a  sound  understanding,  were  not  so  much  errorists,  aa 
men  whose  reason  and  judgment  were  impaired  :  others  modified  the  fic- 
tions, which  they  either  derived  from  the  works  of  others  or  invented 
themselves,  with  some  portion  of  sound  doctrine.  We  shall  mention  only 
some  of  the  better  sort  of  them,  and  such  as  acquired  a  high  reputation* 
'^Crodfrey  Arnoldy  of  Anneberg  in  Saxony >  a  man  of  much  reading,  of  a 
good  understanding,  and  of  natural  eloquence,  disturbed  the  close  of  the 
century  by  various  writings,  but  especially  by  his  History  of  the  church 
and  of  heresies,  which,  certainly  without  just  grounds,  he  entitled  an  tm* 
partial  history. (31)  By  nature  melancholy,  gloomy,  and  austere,  he  ap. 
plied  himself  to  the  reading  of  the  works  of  the  Mystics  whom  he  greatly 
resembled,  till  his  mind  was  so  wrought  up,  that  he  regarded  them  as  the 
wisest  men  in  the  world,  made  all  religion  to  consist  in  certain  indescri- 
bable internal  sensations  and  emotions,  had  little  regard  for  doctrinal  the- 
ology, and  expended  ail  the  powers  of  his  genius  in  collecting  and  exag. 
aerating  the  faults  of  our  own  and  former  times.  If  as  all  admit,  it  is  the 
first  excellence  of  an  historian  to  afford  no  ground  for  a  suspicion  of  either 
partiality  or  enmity,  no  man  was  ever  more  unfit  to  be  an  historian,  than 
Godfrey  Arnold*  The  man  must  be  unable  to  see  or  feel  at  all,  who  can 
read  his  history,  and  yet  say,  that  he  does  not  see  and  feel,  that  it  is 
throughout  dictated  by  passion,  and  strong  hatred  of  the  received  doctrines 
and  institutions  [of  our  church].  Arnold  in  his  history  assumes  it  as  an 
undeniable  fact,  that  all  the  evils  which  have  crept  into  the  Christian  church 
since  the  times  of  the  apostles,  have  originated  from  the  ministers  and  ru- 
lers  of  the  church,  who  were  wicked  and  ungodly  men.  On  this  assump. 
tion,  he  supposes,  that  all  who  made  opposition  to  the  priests  and  ministers 
of  religion,  and  who  suffered  persecution  from  them,  were  pious  and  holy 
men :  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  such  as  pleased  the  clergy,  were  erratic 

(30)  All   these  controyersies  were  first  Mittelstrasse) ;  and  also  from  Fa/.  J^m.  L8«- 

collected  and  arrongedf  though  unduly  mul-  cher*9  Timotheus  Veterinus,  which  is  exttnt 

tiplfed,  hy  Sam.  Schelwig^  in  his  Synopsis  in  two  Tolumes. 

controvcrsiarum  sub  pietatifl  pnetexto  mota-  (31)  [Gottfrid  Amold't   nnpartheyiaeh* 

rum:   first  published,  Dantzic,  1701,  8vo.  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistorie :  first  pablished 

^ut  they  may  be  better  learned,  together  1699  and  1700,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  and  then  ra(H« 

with  the  arguments  of  both  parlies,  from /o-  full  and  complete,  Schaffhausen,  1740,  in 

€rkifn  Lavge's  Antibarbarus  ;  and  from  his  thieft  tei'j  thick  vols.  fol. — TV. J 
German  work,  entitled  the  Middle  Way  {ftam 
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and  averse  to  true  piety.  Henoe  he  defends  nearly  all  the  heretics^  exeo 
those  whose  doctrines  he  had  not  examined  and  did  not  well  understand ; 
and  this  has  caused  his  book  to  give  the  highest  offence.  But  the  longer 
he  lived,  the  more  he  saw  the  errors  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  by 
his  natural  temperament  and  by  bad  examples ;  and  as  respectable  persons 
affirm,  he  at  last  became  more  friendly  to  the  truth  and  to  moderation. (32) 
§  33.  A  much  worse  man  than  he,  was  Jo.  Conrad  Dippel,  a  Hessian 
who  assumed  the  fictitious  name  of  Christian  Demoeritus,  and  who  disqui- 
eted the  minds  of  the  weak,*and  excited  no  inconsiderable  commotions,  in 
the  last  part  of  this  century.  This  man,  in  my  view,  arrogant,  vainglo- 
rious, and  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  caviller  and  a  buffoon,  did  not  so  much 
bring  forward  a  new  form  of  religion,  as  labour  to  overthrow  all  those  that 
he  found  established.  For  during  his  whole  life,  he  was  more  intent  on 
nothing,  than  on  running  down  every  religious  community,  and  especially 
that  of  the  Lutherans  in  which  he  was  born,  with  his  sarcastic  witticisms , 
and  rendering  whatever  had  long  been  viewed  with  reverence,  as  ridicu. 
lous  as  possible,  by  his  malignant  and  low  scurrility.  If  he  had  any  clcai 
conceptions,  which  I  very  much  doubt,  for  invention  and  imagination  were 
by  far  his  most  prominent  characteristics, — ^if,  I  say,  he  had  in  his  own 
mind  any  clear  and  distinct  conceptions  which  he  thought  were  true,  he 
certainly  was  incompetent  to  unfold  them  clearly,  or  to  express  them  in 
words ;  for  it  is  only  by  divination,  that  a  man  can  draw  from  his  various 
writings  any  coherent  and  uniform  system  of  doctrine.  Indeed,  it  would 
geem  as  if  the  fire  of  his  laboratory,  over  which  he  spent  so  much  time, 
had  produced  a  fever  in  his  brain.  The  writings  he  composed  in  a  crude, 
bitter,  and  sarcastic  style,  should  they  bo  handed  down  to  posterity,  will 
cause  people  to  wonder,  that  so  many  of  their  fathers  could  admit  for 
their  religious  teacher  and  guide,  one  who  so  audaciously  violated  every 
principle  of  good  sense  and  piety.(3d) 


(32)  See  Coler^s  Life  of  Arnold,  Nonveaii 
Dictionnaire  Histor.  Grit,  tome  i.,  p.  486, 
6Le.  [Dr.  Mogheim  does  not  appear  to  me, 
to  do  justice  to  Arnold  as  a  historian.  Ai 
least,  I  have  not  discovered  in  his  history 
that  malignity  and  disregard  for  truth,  which 
Dr.  MosKeim  thinks  every  man  who  has  eyes, 
must  see.  Arnold  was  born  at  Annebeig 
m  1665.  After  passing  his  childhood  at 
school  in  his  native  place,  he  spent  three 
years  in  the  gymnasiom  at  Qera ;  and  then, 
m  1685,  entered  the  University  of  Wittem- 
beig,  where  the  next  year  he  took  his  mas- 
ter's degree.  Inclined  to  a  retired  and  noise- 
less life,  he  removed  to  Dresden  in  1686 ; 
where  he  became  a  private  tutor,  and  was  inti- 
mate with  Spener.  In  1693,  he  removed  to 
Qoedlingburg ;  and  there  acted  as  a  private 
tutor  in  a  family,  four  yeara,  declining  re- 
peated oflTers  of  a  parish.  In  1697,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  history  at  Giessen : 
bat  relinquished  the  oifice  after  two  years  ; 
because,  he  said,  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters :  and  professors,  at  that  day,  were 
required  to  (each  in  a  manner  that  did  not 
suit  his  tanto.     He  returned  to  Quedling- 

VoL.  III.— C  c  c 


buTg  in  1698  ;  where  he  was  much  sdmired 
and  followed  by  the  Pietists.  In  the  year 
1700,  Sophia  Charlotte,  duchess  of  Isensch, 
by  recommendation  of  professor  Franekt, 
made  him  her  court  preacher.  But  opposi- 
tion from  the  orthodox  obliged  him  to  quit 
the  place,  in  1705 ;  and  he  was  made  pastor 
and  inspector  of  Werben.  Two  years  after, 
the  king  of  Prussia  made  him  pastor  and  in- 
spector at  Perleberg;  where  he  died  in 
1713,  aged  48.  He  was  of  s  melancholy 
temperament,  and  drank  deeply  into  the 
views  jof  the  Mystics  and  the  Pietists,  and 
conceived  high'  disgust  with  the  reigning 
theology  sround  him.  But  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  perfectly  ingenuous  sno  uprigM 
msn.  As  an  historisn,  be  doubtless  nul 
strong  prejudices,  which  often  warped  Ms 
judgment.  Bnt  he  appears  to  me  very  far 
from  being  a  jMUsiomi/e  writer ;  or  from  at> 
tempting,  designedly,  to  discolour  or  mis- 
represent fscts.  See  the  character  of  him 
drawn  by  C.  W.  F.  Waleh,  in  his  elsborat* 
Preface  to  Von  Einem's  translation  of  M<^ 
sheim,  vol.  i.,  p.  88-101. — Tr.} 

(83)  All  his  works  were  printed  in  6  vdh. 
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§  34.  Of  a  totally  difierent  character,  was  John  WUUam  Petersenj  m. 
perintendent  at  Luneburg ;  a  man  of  a  mild  aod  quiet  temper,  but  of  a 
feeble  mind,  and  from  the  luxuriance  of  his  imagination,  very  liable  to  deceifie 
both  himself  and  others.  In  the  first  place,  he  contended  in  the  year  1691, 
that  a  noble  young  lady,  Rosamond  JuUcma  of  Asseburg,  whose  disordered 
brain  made  her  the  subject  of  a  sort  of  visions,  actually  saw  God  present 
and  reported  commands  which  she  received  from  him;  and  about  the 
same  time,  he  publicly  defended  the  obsolete  doctrine  of  Christ's  future 
reign  of  a  thousand  years  on  the  earth :  for  that  oracle  had  confirmed  this 
among  other  things,  by  Kcr  authority.  This  first  error,  as  is  usual  with 
those  who  have  no  control  over  their  own  minds,  afterwards  produced 
others.  For  he  with  his  wife,  Joaima  Eleanora  of  Merlau,  who  also  pro- 
fessed to  have  very  great  spiritual  knowledge,  predicted  a  complete  future 
restoration  of  all  things,  or  the  liberation  of  both  wicked  men  and  devils 
from  hell,  and  their  deliverance  firom  all  sin  and  from  the  punishment  of 
sin ;  and  he  assigned  to  Christ  a  twofold  human  nature,  the  one  cclestia. 
and  assumed  before  this  world  was  created,  and  the  other  derived  from  his 
mother  since  th^  commencement  of  time.  I  pass  over  other  opinions  of 
this  pair,  equally  groundless,  and  very  wide  of  the  common  belief.  Many 
persons  gave  assent  to  these  opinions,  especially  among  the  laity :  but 
jP^r^en  was  also  opposed  by  great  numbers ;  to  whom  he  replied  very 
fully,  as  he  had  a  fruitful  genius  and  abundance  of  leisure.  Being  remo- 
ved  from  his  ofiice  in  the  year  1692,  he  quietly  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  on  his  estate,  near  Magdeburg,  amusing  himself  with  writing  let- 
ters and  books.(34) 


4to,  in  the  year  1747,  but  without  naming 
dM  place  or  publication.  For  he  waa  re- 
spected by  many  after  hia  death,  and  re- 
garded aa  a  great  teacher  of  true  wiadom. 
None  more  readily  find  readera  and  patrona, 
1^  those  who  aboae  every  body  elae,  and 
immoderately  extol  themaelTea.  Dffpel  alto 
acquired  numerous  friends,  by  hia  attention 
to  chymistry,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  well  versed,  and  by  bis  medical  knowl- 
edge. For  aa  all  men  are  fond  of  ricbes  aikd 
loi^  life,  they  readily  set  a  high  value  on 
thoae  who  profeasedly  show  them  a  sure  path 
to  opulence  and  old  age.  The  death  of 
Dippel  is  related  by  numerous  writers. 

(34)  Pelerten  gave  a  history  of  hia  own 
life,  in  German,  first  published  in  1717, 8vo, 
to  which  his  wife  added  her  life,  in  1718. 
Those  who  wish  to  iniFestigate  the  spirit, 
liabits,  and  chancter  of  this  well-matched 
pair,  will  find  matter  enough  for  their  pur- 
pose, in  these  auto-biographie^.  Concern- 
ing hia  movements  at  Luneburg,  see  the 
Documents  in  the  Unscbuldige  Nachrichten, 
A.D.  1748,  p.  974,  A.D.  1749,  p.  80,  800, 
snd  in  many  other  places.  Ada  Jo.  MoL- 
kr*»  Cimbria  Litteiata,  tom.  ii.,  p.  639,  dec. 
[This  pious  and  amiable  enthusiast  waa  bom 
St  Osnabrock,  in  1649.  Nature  formed  him 
for  a  poet ;  aa  appears  from  his  Urania,  on 
ths  mighty  works  of  God,  which  LeAnitz 


published  vnth  his  own  amendments.  He 
was  made  professor  of  poetiy  at  Rostock,  in 
1677.  Afterwards,  he  wss  snperintendent 
at  Lubec;  then  court  preacher  at  Lutin, 
and  in  1688,  auperintendent  at  Lunebuig. 
He  early  gave  way  to  a  belief  in  visions  sm 
special  revelations:  which  brought  him  to 
bold  to  a  literal  reign  of  Christ  on  the  eaitb 
during  the  millennium,  and  to  believe  in  a 
final  restontion  of  all  things.  Becoming 
more  and  more  confirmed  m  these  senti- 
menta,  he  openly  avowed  them,  both  orally 
and  in  primed  works.  In  1693,  he  was 
cited  before  the  consistory  at  Zelle :  and  as 
he  could  not  conscientiously  refrain  -from 
teachinff  doctrines,  which  he  supposed  im- 
mediately revealed  to  himself  and  wife  and 
lady  Ju/icRo,  he  waa  deprived  of  bis  office ; 
and  pui]chasing  an  estate  not  far  from  Mag- 
debuTff,  he  there  led  a  retired  and  religiooe 
life,  chiefly  occupied  in  defending  hia  prin- 
ciples, and  in  labouring  to  promote  practical 
piety,  till  his  death  in  17S7.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly a  considerable  scholsr,  snd  a  very 
sincere  snd  pious  man.  But  his  poetic  im- 
agination, and  hia  belief  in  dreama  and  vis- 
ions, led  him  to  embrace  very  aingular  opin- 
iona.  He  auppoeed,  that  prior  to  the  mil- 
lennium, the  gospel  would  be  preached  over 
aU  the  worid  ;  and  that  all  nations  would  be 
converted.    The  Jews  sfter  becoming  Chzis- 
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&  35.  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  associate  with  these,  John  Caspar 
Schatle,  and  John  George  BcBsiuSj  good  men,  and  earnest  to  promote  the 
salvation  of  others,  but  ignorant  of  the  way  to  effect  it.  The  former  was 
a  minister  at  Berlin,  and  among  the  other  crude  and  ill-digiested  doctrines 
which  he  advanced,  he  in  1697,  most  strenuously  opposed  the  confession 
of  sins  to  priests  which  is  practised  among  the  Lutherans*  His  zeal  on 
this  subject  produced  considerable  commotion,  both  in  the  church  and  the 
state.  The  latter  was  a  preacher  at  Sorau  [in  lower  Lusatia],  and  in  or- 
der more  efiectuolly  to  overcome  the  heedlessness  and  security  of  men,  he 
denied,  that  God  continues  to  be  propitious  to  those  sinners  whose  ob«ti« 
nacy  he  eternally  foresaw  would  be  incurable,  to  the  end  of  their  lives ;  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  that,  beyond  a  certain  limited  time  fixed  from 
eternity,  he  would  afford  them  the  grace  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
salvation.  Tins  opinion  was  thought  by  not  a  few  divines  to  be  injurious 
to  the  divine  mercy,  which  is  boundless ;  and  it  was  therefore  combated 
in  many  publications.  Yet  it  found  a  learned  vindicator  in  Adam  Recheru 
ierVf  a  divine  of  Leipsic ;  not  to  mention  others  of  less  note.(d5) 

§  36.  Among  the  minor  controversies  in  the  Lutheran  church,  I  shall 
assign  the  first  place  to  thai  which  existed  between  the  divines  of  Tubin- 
gen and  those  of  Giesscn,  from  the  year  1616  onward.  The  grand  point 
in  debate,  related  to  the  true  nature  and  circumstances  of  that  state  of 
Christ,  which  theologians  usually  call  his  state  of  hundtUUvm.  The  par- 
ties  agreed,  that  the  tnan  Christ  Jesus  really  possessed  divine  properties 
and  perfections,  by  virtue  of  the  hypostaUc  union,  even  while  he  seemed 
divested  of  all  glory  and  majesty  and  appeared  to  be  a  vile  servant  and 
malefactor.  But  they  disputed,  whether  he  actually  divested  himself  of 
the  use  of  those  perfections  while  executing  the  office  of  high  priest,  or 
whether  he  only  concealed  his  use  of  them  from  the  view  of  men.  The 
divines  of  Tubingen  accounted  the  latter  supposition  to  be  the  fact ;  whib 
those  of  Giesscn,  regarded  the  former  as  more  probable.  To  this  first 
and  great  question,  others  were  added;  which,  if  I  am  correct,  were 
rather  curious  than  necessary,  respecting  the  mode  in  which  God  is  pres- 
ent throughout  the  created  universe,  the  origin  and  ground  of  this  presence, 

tians,  would  be  restored  to  their  own  land,  have  founded  his  own  belief  cbieflv  on  mdi 

Then  the  first  resarrection,  that  of  the  an-  grounds ;  yet  he  believed,  that  the  Scrip- 

cient  sainU  and  martyrs,  would  take  place ;  turea  rightly  interpreted,  that  is^  mystically 

Christ  would  appear  in  the  clouds  of  heaven ;  explained,  were  full  of  these  doctrines.    And 

and  living  saints  would  be  caught  up  to  hence,  in  order  to  convince  others,  he  sr- 

meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  be  changed,  gued  much  from  the  Bible,  particularly  from 

Thenceforth  Christ  would  reign  a  thousand  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  also  from  the  ancient 

years  on  the  earth,  over  a  twofold  church ;  Chiliasts,  especially  Origen.     His  writing* 

the  celestial,  comoosed  of  the  risen  saints  were  voluminous ;  consisting  of  mystic  m- 

and  those  changed  at  his  coming,  and  the  terpretations  of  Scripture,  defence  of  hie 

terrestrial,  embracing  all  other  Christians,  peculiar  sentiments,   many  letters,  and  ,% 

Keligion  would  prevail  very  generally,  but  history  of  his  own  life.     See   Schrotekkt 

not  universally.    At  the  end  ofthe  thousand  Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reformation,  toL 

vears,  Satan  would  be  let  loose ;  there  would  viii.,  p.  302,  6lc.    Unpartheyische  Kifrhm 

be  a  great  apostacy ;  Chriat  would  come  histoixe,  Jena,  1730,  vol.  ii.,  p.  811,  dKC.^* 

forth  and  destroy  the  wicked ;  a  new  heaven  Tr,) 

end  a  new  earth  would  appear ;  and  gradu-        (35)  Those  who  wish  to  understand  thaae- 

ally,  all  things  would  be  restored  to  order,  controversies,  may  consult  WaUh*s  Intr»> 

and  holiness,  and  happiness.    Though  Pe-  duction  to  the  controversies  in  the  ' 

'ersen  was  first  led  into  these  doctrines,  by  chuieh,  written  in  German, 
supposed  revelations,  and  appurs  always  to 
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the  trne  cause  of  the  omnipresence  of  Christ's  body,  and  some  others. 
On  the  side  of  the  Tubingen  divines,  appeared  and  took  part  Lucas  OsU 
ander^  Melchior  Nicolai  and  Theodore  Tkummiiis  ;  and  on  the  side  of  the 
divined  of  Giessen,  BaUhatar  Menxer^  and  Justus  Feuerbom :  all  of  whom 
contended  ardently  and  ingeniously ;  and  I  wish  I  could  add,  always  with 
dignity  and  moderation.  But  those  times  permitted  and  approved  many 
things,  which  subsequent  times  have  justly  required  to  be  amended.  The 
Saxon  theologians  in  the  year  1624,  by  order  of  their  sovereign,  assumed 
the  office  of  arbiters  of  the  controversy :  and  this  office  they  so  executed, 
as  not  to  approve  entirely  the  sentiments  of  either  party ;  yet  they  inti- 
mated, that  the  views  of  the  Giessen  divines  were  nearer  the  truth,  than 
those  of  the  other  party. (36)  The  Tubingen  divines  refused  to  admit 
their  interference :  and  perhaps,  the  divines  of  Giessen  would  in  time  have 
done  the  same.  But  the  public  calamities  of  Germany,  put  an  end  to  the 
contest.  It  was  therefore  never  settled ;  but  each  party  retained  its  own 
views. 

§  37.  Not  long  after  the  rise  of  this  contest,  in  the  year  1621,  Herman 
Raihmarmf  a  pious  and  not  unlearned  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Dantzic,  a 
great  friend  and  a  public  recommender  of  John  Amd^s  work  on  True 
Christianity,  was  thought  by  John  Corvmus  his  colleague,  and  by  many 
others,  to  derogate  from  the  majesty  and  the  efficacy  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
If  we  may  believe  his  opposers,  he  published  in  the  year  1621,  in  a  Ger- 
man work  on  Christ's  gracious  kingdom,  the  following  sentiment :  That 
the  written  word  of  God,  does  not  possess  inherent  power  and  efficacy,  to 
enlighten  and  regenerate  the  hearts  of  men  and  to  convert  them  to  God : 
that  this  external  word  merely  points  out  the  way  to  salvation,  but  does 
not  draw  men  into  it :  that  God  himself,  by  another  and  an  internal  word, 
so  changes  the  disposition  of  men,  that  they  are  enabled  to  please  him. 
This  opinion,  Corvmus  and  his  associates  contended,  was  the  same  that 
Schwenkfeld  formerly  held,  and  that  the  Mystics  professed.  But  whoever 
shall  compare  together  all  the  writings  of  Rathmami  on  the  subject,  will 
perceive,  that  his  adversaries  either  did  not  understand  him,  or  have  per- 
verted his  meaning.  He  supposed,  I.  That  the  word  of  God  as  contained 
in  the  scriptures,  had  indeed  the  power  of  converting  men  to  Grod,  and  of 
renewing  their  hearts.  But,  II.  This  power  it  could  not  exert  at  all,  on 
.tj>e  minds  of  corrupt  men  who  resisted  it.  Therefore,  III.  It  was  neces- 
sary, that  a  divine  power  should  either  precede  or  accompany  it,  and  pre- 
^Mune  the  minds  of  men  for  its  influence,  or  remove  the  obstacles  which  de- 

f86)  Jo.  Wdfg.  Jaeger*B  Historia  eccles.  To  render  this  at  all  plausible,  resort  was 

'«t  polit.  sflpiculi  ZTJi.,  deeenn.  iii.,  p.  329,  had  to  the  hypostatic  union,  and  to  a  sop- 

1&C.     Christ.  Eberh.  WeismaniCs  Historia  posed  transfer  of  divine  attributes  from  the 

«ccle8.  flscul.  xvii.,  p.  1178.     Walch*s  In-  superior  nature   of  Christ  to  the  inferior, 

troduction  to  the  controversies,  &c.  [in  Ger<  Thus  the  attributes  of  maiter  and  of  mini 

man],  pt.  !.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  206:  to  say  nolhinff  were  confounded;  and  a  local  or  material 

9i  Andr.  CaroluSy  Arnold^  and  a  hundred  presence  was  ascribed  to  the  divine  nature. 

others.     [These  controyersies  were  natural  From  such  absurd  doctrines,  stiffly  main- 

tesults  of  Luf&er*«  untenable  doctrine  of  con-  tained  by  acute  and  ingenious  men.  it  was 

substantiation ;    which    supposed    Christ's  unavoidable  that  they  should  feel  the  diffi- 

bbdy  and  blood  to  be  always  truly  present  culties  besettinjE^  them  on  every  side ;  and 

witn  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  eucharist.  therefore  should  start  various  theories,  with 

for  on  that  supposition,  Christ^s  body  must  the  vain  hope  of  extricating  themselves  from 

often  be  present  in  a  great  number  of  places  embarrassment. — TT'"] 
»mt  the  same  time,  or  luive  a  kind  of  ubiquity. 
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Btroyed  the  efficacy  of  the  external  word.  And  thus,  IV.  By  thia  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  this  internal  word,  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 
external  word  to  enlighten  and  renovate  the  souls  of  men. (37)  There  is 
indeed  some  difference,  between  his  views  of  the  efficacy  of  the  divine 
word,  and  the  common  views  of  the  Lutheran  church :  but  if  I  do  not 
greatly  deceive  myself,  whoever  shall  carefully  consider  all  that  he  has 
written  on  the  subject,  in  his  inelegant,  nay,  often  careless  manner,  will  be 
convinced  that  this  difference  is  but  small ;  &fid  he  will  perceive,  that  this 
honest  man  had  not  the  power  of  communicating  his  thoughts  with  pre* 
cision  and  clearness.  The  controversy  spread  through  the  whole  Luther- 
an church,  the  majority  following  the  example  of  the  Saxons  and  con- 
demning  Rathmanrij  but  others  excusing  that  pious  and  good  man.  But 
as  he  died,  just  as  the  contest  was  at  its  height,  in  the  year  1628,  the  great 
commotions  gradually  subsided. 

§  38.  The  private  dissensions  of  some  of  the  doctors  respecting  certain 
propositions  and  opinions,  I  do  not  presume  to  place  on  the  list  of  Luther- 
an  controversies :  though  I  perceive,  some  do  it ;  not  so  much  however, 
if  I  do  not  mistake,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  adorning  the  history 
of  the  Lutheran  church,  as  to  create  prejudice  again3t  it,  and  to  lower  the 
reputation  of  good  men.  For  no  age  is  so  happy,  and  no  community  so 
well  regulated,,  but  that  one  individual  is  sometimes  deemed  by  another  to 
be  indiscreet  and  erroneous.  Nor  is  it  estimating  human  nature  correctly, 
to  measure  the  state  of  things  throughout  a  whole  church,  by  such  private 
opinions  of  individuals.  In  the  writings  of  John  Tamovius  and  John 
Affelmann  of  Rostock,  in  other  respects  two  very  meritorious  theologians, 
certain  modes  of  expression  and  some  opinions  were  censured,  by  their 
colleagues  and  others.  Nor  will  this  excite  much  surprise  in  one  who  con- 
siders,  that  the  latter  might  misunderstand  what  was  itself  well  said,  and 
that  the  former  might  not  have  known  how  to  express  correctly  what  they 
clearly  understood. — Joachim  Liitkemann,  in  many  respects  a  ffian  of  worth, 
denied,  that  Christ  remained  a  true  man,  during  the  three  days  that  he  was 
dead :  while  others  affirmed  the  contrary.  This  was  a  controversy  about 
words ;  such  as  we  see  continually  arising  and  disappearing  among  men. — 
Of  the  same  kind,  was  the  dispute  between  Henry  Boetius  a  theologian  of 
Helmstadt,  and  Frederic  Baldwin  a  divine  of  Wittcmberg;  whether  it  is 
in  consequence  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  that  the  wicked  will  be  restored  to 
life  hereafter. — John  Reinboih,  superintendent  in  Holstein,  like  Calixtusy 
circumscribed  the  essentials  of  religion  within  narrower  limits  than  usual, 
and  supposed  that  the  Greeks  did  not  err  essentially,  in  denying  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Son.  In  both  respects,  many  were 
satisfied  with  him ;  but  others  were  not ;  and  especially,  John  Conrad  Dan* 
hauer,  a  very  learned  divine  of  Strasburg.  Hence  a  controversy  arose  be- 
tween  those  excellent  men,  which  was  more  vehement,  than  the  nature  of  the 
case  demanded.(38)  But  let  us  not  refer  disputes  of  this  character  to  the 
class  of  those  which  show  the  internal  state  of  our  church  in  this  century. 

(37)  See  Chruiopher  Hartknack^s  Preu»-  Godfrey  Arnold's  Kirchtn-und  Ketierhi*- 
■iiche  Kirchenfjreficnichte,  book  iii.,  ch  viii.,  tone,  pt.  ii.,book  zvii.,  ch.  ▼!.,  p.  957,  dec, 
p.  812.  &c.  Godfrey  ArnoUVt  Kirchen-und  and  concerning  that  of  Reinboth  in  particii- 
Kctzerhist.,  pt.  iii..  ch.  zii.,  p.  1 15,  &e.  Jo.  lar,  see  Jo.  Moller^a  Introduce  ad  Historiani 
MdUer*t  Cimbria  Lit.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  559,  dte.  Chersonesus  Cimbrice,  pt.  ii.,  p.  190,  &e.,. 

(38)  See  on  these  controfeniet  generaUj,  ud  Cimbria  Litterat*,  torn,  ii.,  p.  093. 
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§  30,  Of  «omewhat  greater  moment  in  this  respect,  were  some  contro- 
versies^  which  did  not  relate  so  much  lo  things  as  to  persons ;  or  respected  the 
floandness  and  correctness  of  certain  teachers.  Men  who  undertake  to  plead 
the  cause  of  piety  and  holiness^  are  often  carried  by  the  fervour  which 
actuates  them  to  some  extravagance ;  and  therefore  do  not  always  confine 
down  their  statements  to  the  rigid  rules  of  theological  accuracy  as  pre- 
scribed by  learned  divines :  and  they  sometimes  borrow  the  strong  and 
■plendid  yet  figurative  and  often  obscure  words  and  phrases  of  those,  who 
treat  of  the  genuine  worship  of  God  and  of  practical  duties,  with  good  in- 
tentions ind^,  yet  in  a  rude  and  uncouth  style.  Hence-  none  scarcely, 
more  readily  than  these,  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  despising  and  marring 
•he  truth*  Many  such  examples  occurred  in  this  age ;  and  particularly  in 
the  case  of  Stephen  Praiorius,  a  preacher  at  Salswedel,  and  of  that  most 
excellent  man,  John  Amd,  The  former  had  published  in  the  preceding 
century,  some  tracts  calculated  to  arouse  the  minds  of  men  to  solicitude 
about  their  salvation ;  and  these  were  repeatedly  republished  in  this  pen- 
tnry,  and  commended  by  many ;  and  yet  were  thought  by  others  to  abound 
in  expressions  and  sentiments,  either  directly  false  or  calculated  to  lead  on 
to  ercpr.  And  there  certainly  are  some  unsuitable  expressions  in  those 
tracts,  whiph  might  easily  mislead  the  ignorant ;  and  some  also,  that  indi* 
cate  too  great  credulity.  Yet  whoever  shall  read  his  works  with  an  ingen- 
uous mind,  will  easily  believe  that  the  writer  wrote  nothing  there,  treach- 
erously, and  with  a  bad  design.  The  celebrated  work  of  Amd  on  true 
Christianity,  the  perusal  of  which  afibrds  delight  to  so  many  persons  even 
in  our  own  times,  was  too  bitterly  taxed  by  Lttcas  Osiander^  George  Rost^ 
and  many  others,  with  being  written  among  other  faults  in  a  style  that  was 
debased  by  Weigelian,  Paracelsic,  and  the  like  phraseology.  And  it  is  cer- 
tain,  that  this  extraordinary  man  disliked  the  philosophy  that  prevailed  in 
the  schools  of  that  age,  and  on  the  other  hand  ascribed  much — I  had  almost 
said,  too  much — ^to  the  doctrines  and  pretensions  of  the  chymists :  and 
hence  he  sometimes  used  the  language  of  those  who  tell  us,  that  fire  throws 
light  on  both  religion  and  nature.  But  he  has  been  absolved  from  all  great 
errors,  by  the  most  respectable  men,  especially  by  Paul  Egard,  Daniel  DU- 
geff  Melchior  Breler,  John  Gerhard,  Dorscheus,  and  numerous  others :  and 
indeed,  he  appears  to  have  derived  reputation  and  renown,  rather  than  dis- 
grace, from  those  many  criminations. (39)  To  the  class  of  which  we 
here  treat,  belongs  also  Valentine  Weigel,  minister  of  Tschopau  in  Meissen. 
For  though  he  died  in  the  preceding  century,  yet  a  great  part  of  his  wri- 
tings were  first  published  in  this,  and  were  attacked  by  great  numbers. 
I  regard  him  as  by  no  means  a  corrupt  man ;  but  he  also  was  injured  by 
his  attachment  to  the  chymistry  which  at  that  time  floated  about  Germany, 
and  by  his  dislike  or  neglect  of  the  precepts  of  sound  reason.  (40) 

§  40.  It  remains,  that  we  notice  the  chief  persons  among  the  Lutherans, 
who  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  new  model  the  whole  system  of  the* 
ology,  or  to  draw  forth  a  new  one  from  their  own  resources.     At  tlie  head 

(89)  See  Godjr.  AthMm  Kirchen-und        (40)  Ametd  tmats  largely  of  Weiffel; 
Ketxerhist.,  pt.  ii.,  book  zvii.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  940,  yet,  as  usual,  not  impartially  ;  in  his  Kir- 
Ac.     Wei&mtaaCa  Historia  Eccles.  svculi  chen-und  Ketaerhistoiiei  pt  iL,  b.  xviL.  dk 
zvii.,  p.  1174, 1189.  Godfr.  Ballh.  ScharPs  x?ii.,  p.  1088. 
Supplement,  hist.,  litisque  Amdians,  Wit- 
temb.,  1737,  8?o,  and  very  many  othen. 
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of  Ihe  list .  stands  Jacob  Bakmenj  a  shoemaker  of  Gorlitz,  femous  for  his 
vast  number  of  both  friends  and  foes,  and  whom  his  patrons  call  the  Ger* 
flHm  Tkt&BOfkifL  Being  naturally  inclined  to  search  afler  abstruse  things^ 
and  having  learned,  partly  from  certain  books,  and  partly  from  intercourse 
with  some  physicians,  {Tokia»  Koher^  Buthasar  Walther,  and  others),  the 
diictriaeo  of  Robert  Phtdd  and  the  Rosecrucians,  which  were  then  every 
where  circulated  and  talked  of,  he  discovered  by  means  of  fire,  and  wim 
the  aid  of  his  imagination,  a  kind  of  theology  which  was  more  obscure, 
than  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras  or  the  characters  of  Heraclitus.  Thoae 
who  would  commend  the  man  for  ingenuity,  piety,  veracity  and  honesty, 
may  do  it  without  hinderance  from  us  :  but  those  idio  would  honour  him 
with  the  title  of  a  man  taught  by  God,  or  even  of  a  sound  and  wise  philos- 
opher,  must  themselves  lack  knowledge ;  for  he  so  confuses  ev6ry  subject, 
with  ehymicai  metaphors,  and  with  such  a  profusion  of  obscure  terms, 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  he  aimed  to  produce  jargon.  The  heat  of  his 
exuberant  fancy,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  led  him  to  heUeve,  that  divine  grace 
operates  by  the  same  laws  as  prevail  in  the  physical  world;  and  that 
Dien's  souls  are  purified  from  their  pollution  and  vices,  in  the  same  way  in 
which  metals  are  purged  from  dross.  He  formerly  had,  and  he  still  has,  a 
very  great  number  of  followers ;  among  whom  the  most  noted  and  famous 
in  this  century  were  John  Lewis  GiJlheH,  John  AngelusvonWerdenhagen, 
Ahraham  von  Franekenbdrgf  Theodore  von  Txetschy  Paul  Felgenhmterf 
Qidrmus  Kuhiman^  John  James  Zimmerman^  and  others.  Some  of  these 
were  not  altogether  destitute  of  modesty  and  ffood  sense :  but  others  were 
entirely  beside  themselves,  and  excited  the  compassion  of  intelligent  men ; 
as,  e.  g.,  Kuklmam^  who  was  burned  in  Muscovy  A.D.  1684,  and  afterwards 
GicfUel:  and  not  one  of  them  managed  their  afSiirs  so  laudably  and  weU, 
as  to  procure  for  the  sect  or  its  founders  any  degree  of  respect  and  coobi 
mendation  with  persons  of  the  slightest  discernment.  (41) 

6  41.  Next  after  Bmhmen^  it  appears  should  be  mentioned  those,  whom  dis. 
oraered  minds  rendered  so  presumptuous,  that  they  claimed  to  be  prophets, 
divinely  raised  up  and  endued  with  the  power  of  foretelling  future  events.  A 
large  number  of  such  persons  existed  in  this  age,  and  particularly  during  the 
times  when  the  Austrian^  were  contending  for  supremacy  against  the<3er- 
mans,  the  Swedes,  and  the  French :  for  long  ejqperience  shows,  that  there  is 
never  a  greater  number  of  diviners  or  prophets,  than  when  great  revolutions 
seem  atraiut  to  take  place,  or  when  great  and  unexpected  calamities  occur. 
The  most  noted  of  these  were,  Nicholas  Drahiz,  Christopher  KoUer,  and 
Christina  Poniatowsky,  who  have  found  an  eloquent  patron  in  John  Amos 
Comenius;  also  Joachim  GreuUchj  Anna  VetteriOj  Eva  Maria  FroRchf 
George  Reichardf  and  some  others.  But  as  no  pne  of  them  was  the  cause 
of  any  great  commotions,  and  as  the  progress  of  events  very  soon  divested 

(41)  It  is  not  neeetnfy  her*  to  cite  au-  in  many  other  plaee8.~^["  Bethmtn^  howw 

tborities ;  for  the  worlu  of  BtUtmen  are  in  OTer,  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with,  is. 

•venr  .body*8  hands,  and  the  books  which  our  days,  a  warm  advocate  and  an  induetfi> 

emtmie  htm  are  no  where  acarce.    What  one  disciple  in  the  late  well- meaning,  bnl 

can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  man  and  hie  gloomy  and  viaionary  Mr.   Wiliiam  Ltm, 

followers,  may  be  seen  in  Arnold^  who  is  al-  who  was,  for  many  yesrs,  preparing  a  new 

ways  most  full  in  extolling  and  landing  those  edition  and  translation  of  Azkmen^s  woika, 

whom  others  censure.    Concerning  Kuhl'  which  he  left  behind  him  readv  for  the  presa^ 

flMwji,  and  his  execution,  see  the  Unachul-  snd  which. have  been  published  in  S  mkk 

a^  Nachnchten,  A.D.  1748,  p.  906,  and  4to,  lince  hie  deaih."— ifed.] 
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their  predictions  of  all  their  authority,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  shown  gener- 
ally, tnat  there  were  among  the  Lutherans  of  this  age,  sonie  disordered 
minds,  that  affected  the  honours  and  the  authority  of  ambassadors  of  hear- 
eD.(42) 

§  42.  I  would  give  a  somewhat  more  distinct  account  of  some,  who 
were  not  indeed  so  wholly  beside  themselves  as  to  claim  to  be  prophets  of 
God,  yet  sadly  deceived  themselves  and  others  by  marvellous  and  strange 
opinions.  EsaUu  Stiefel  and  Ezekiel  Meth^  both  of  Thunngia,  not  long 
after  the  commencement  of  the  century,  expressed  themselves  so  unusually 
and  so  improperly,  that  they  were  thought  by  many  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves  divine  glory  and  majesty,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  God  and  our 
Saviour.  I  can  believe,  that  though  they  greatly  lacked  sound  sense,  yet  they 
were  not  so  far  beside  themselves ;  and  that  they  only  foolishly  imitated  the 
lofty  and  swollen  phraseology  of  the  mystical  writers.  Thus  they  may 
serve  as  examples,  to  show  how  much  cloudiness  and  folly,  the  constant  read- 
ing  of  mystical  books  may  spread  over  uncultivated  and  feeble  minds.(43) 
Paul  Nagelf  a  professor  at  Leipsic  who  had  some  tincture  of  mathematical 
knowledge,  conjectured  from  the  indications  of  the  stars,  future  occurrences 
both  in  church  and  state ;  and  among  other*  things  professed  to  be  certain, 
from  their  indications,  that  a  very  holy  and  heavenly  kingdom  of  Christ 
was  to  be  set  up  on  the  earth. (44) 

§  43.  Christian  Hohwrgj  of  Luneburg,  a  man  of  an  unstable  and  restless 
spirit,  under  the  assumed  names  of  Elias  Pratoriua  and  Bernard  Baumannf 
published  a  vast  number  of  invectives  against  the  whole  Lutheran  church  f 
and  thereby  involved  himself  in  various  troubles.  Yet  for  a  long  time,  by 
dissimulation  and  deception,  which  he  doubtless  supposed  to  be  lawful,  he 
led  the  more  charitable  t5  regard  him  as  less  faulty  than  he  actually  was  ; 
and  he  was  accounted  kn  acrimonious  assailant,  not  s6  much  of  religion 
itself,  as  of  the  licentiousness  and  vices  of  those  especially  who  ministered 
in  holy  things.  At  length  however,  he  rendered  himself  universally  odious, 
and  went  over  to  the  Mennonites.(45)  Very  similar  to  him,  though  supe* 
nor  in  petulance  and  acrimony,  was  Frederic  BreckUng ;  who  being  eject- 
ed from  the  ministry,  which  he  first  exercised  in  Holstein  and  afterwards 
at  Zwoll  in  Holland,  continued  to  extreme  old  age  in  Holland,  connected 
with  no  religious  sect.  Various  of  his  tracts  are  extant,  which,  although 
diey  vehemently  urge  and  recommend  the  cultivation  of  piety,  and  display 
implacable  hatred  against  both  vice  and  the  vicious,  yet  show  the  writer  to 

(42)  Godfrey  Arnold  hat  done  the  world  them  all.  His  Index  Bibliotbece,  waa  pxint- 
aervice,  by  accurately  collecting  the  Yiaiona  ed  after  hia  death,  Amaterd.,  1670, 4to,  em- 
end acta  of  thc8e  people,  in  the  second  and  bracing  a  great  number  of  chymical,  fanati- 
third  ParU  of  his  Kirchen-nnd  Ketzerfaiato-  cal,  and  prophetical  writinga. 
lie.  For  now,  such  aa  hare  occaaion  to  in-  (43)  See  CJiritt.  Thomanus,  Hiatorie  det 
Testigate  the  subject,  have  the  ready  meana  Weisheit  und  Narheit,  vol.  i..  pt.  iii.,  p.  160. 
of  ascertaining  with  certainty,  what  waa  in  ^odfr.  Amoid^a  Kirchon-und  Ketseihiatorie, 
itaelf  most  probable  beforehand,  that  what  pt.  tii.,  ch.  It.,  p  32. 
these  peraons  deemed  divine  communica-  (44)  Arnold^  loc.  cit.,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  t.,  p. 
tions,  were  the  fictiona  of  their  own  minda  59.  Andrno  CaroUu^  Memorabila  Ecclee. 
led  away  by  their  imaginations.  There  waa  bkc.  xvit.,  pt.  i.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  iv.,  p.  518. 
as  honest,  illiterate  man  at  Amsterdam,  in  (45)  Arnold,  loc.  cit.,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  xiii.,  p. 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Ben^  130.  Andrew  Caroluf,  loc.  cit..  vol  i.,  p. 
edict  Bahneen  of  Holstein,  who  was  so  cap-  1066.  Jo.  Homhcek,  Summa  Controveia., 
tivated  with  such  writings  and  prophecies,  p.  636.  Jo.  Mdtler\  Cimbha  Littwitiw 
that  be  carefully  collected  and  pnbliabed  torn,  ii.,  p.  337,  d&c 
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have  been  destitute  of  the  primary  virtues  of  a  truly  pious  man,  charity, 
wisdom,  the  love  of  truth,  meekness  and  patience. (46)  It  is  strange,  that 
such  vehement  and  heated  declaimers  against  the  defects  of  the  public  re- 
ligion and  its  ministers, -as  they  profess  to  be  more  discerning  than  ail  oth. 
ers,  should  fail  of  discovering,  what  the  most  simple  daily  learn  by  com- 
mon observation,  that  nothing  is  more  odious  and  disgusting  than  an  angry 
reformer,  who  is  always  laying  about  him  with  sword  and  dagger ;  and 
that  they  should  not  perceive,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  suc- 
cessfully to  cure  in  others,  the  faults  of  which  he  is  himself  guilty.  The 
expectation  of  the  millennial  kingdom,  which  seldom  exists  in  well.inform- 
ed  minds,  and  which  generally  produces  extravagant  opinions,  was  embra- 
ced and  propagated  by  George  Lawrence  SeidMbecherj  a  preacher  in  the 
Saxon  region  of  Eichsfeld  :  and  for  this,  he  was  deprived  of  his  oi^ce.(47) 
§  44.  We  shall  close  the  list  of  this  sickly  family,  (for  it  is  qot  neces- 
sary to  name  a  great  number,  since  they  all  pursued  much  the  same 
course),  with  the  most  odious  and  the  worst  of  them  all,  Martin  SeideUiu^  a 
Silesian  of  Ohlau ;  who  laboured  to  establish  a  sect  in  Poland  and  the 
neighbouring  countries^  near  the  close  of  the  preceding  century  and  the 
commencement  of  this,  but  whose  extreme  absurdities  prevented  his  meet- 
ing with  success  even  among  the  Socinians«  This  most  daring  of  mortals 
supposed,  that  God  had  indeed  promised  a  Saviour  or  a  Messiah  to  the 
Jewish  nation ;  but  that  this  Messiah  had  never  appeared,  nor  ever  would 
appear,  because  the  Jews  by  their  sins  had  rendered  themselves  unworthy 
of  this  so  great  a  deliverer  promised  of  old  to  their  fathers :  that  of  course, 
Christ  was  erroneously  regarded  as  the  Messiah ;  that  it  was  his  only  bu- 
siness and  office  to  explain  the  law  of  nature,  which  had  been  greatly  ob- 
scured  by  the  fault  of  men ;  and  therefore,  that  whoever  shall  obey  this 
law  as  expounded  by  Jesus  Christ,  will  fulfil  all  the  religious  duties  which 
Grod  requires  of  him.  To  render  these  monstrous  opinions  more  defensi- 
ble and  specious,  he  audaciously  assailed  and  discarded  all  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  few  persons  whom  he  brought  over  to  his 
views,  were  called  8emUudaizer8.{AQ)  If  this  rash  man  had  lived  at  the 
present  day,  he  would  have  appeared  much  less  odious,  than  he  did  in  that 
age.  For  if  we  except  his  singular  ideas  concerning  the  Messiah,  all  the 
rest  of  his  system  would  be  highly  approved  by  many  at  the  present  day, 
among  the  English,  the  Dutch,  and  other  nations. 

(46)  Arnold  treaU  of  this  man,  in  his  (48)  See  Gutiao,  Geo.  Zeltner's  HisUnia 
work  80  often  cited,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  ziii.,  p.  148,  Crypto-Socinismi  Altorfini,  vol.  i.,  p.  268, 
&c.,  and  likewise  gires  ns  some  of  his  336.  [His  Fnndamenta  relimonis  Chris- 
tracts  ;  vhich  sbundantly  show  the  extreme  tiana  and  his  Epistola  tres  adcottum  Uni- 
fertility  of  his  genius ;  ibid.,  p.  1110.  A  Urioram,  ere  to  be  foimd  in  the  Bibliotheca 
formal  account  of  him,  is  given  by  Jokn  fratrum  Unitariorum. — Scfd.  A  sect  still 
MbUeVf  Cimbria  Litterata,  torn,  iii.,  p.  73,  exists  in  Ruattia,  holding  much  the  same 
&c.  doctrines,  and  bearing  the  name  of  SeU9» 

(47)  He  is  folly  described  by  Alh,  Mono  nevtsehini.  See  R.  Pmkerion^a  Present 
Verpoorien,  in  his  Comment,  de  vita  et  in-  stste  of  the  Greek  Church,  ed.  New-Yoikt 
•titutis  O.  L.  Setdenbecheri ;  Dantxk,  1739,  1815»  p.  273,  comp.  p.  228.— TV.] 

4to. 

Vol.  III.— D  d  d 
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CHAPTER  n. 

HISTOET  OF  Tn  BHFOBIOBB  CHUSOB* 

9  1.  Enluftmeot  of  Um  RflTomied  ChDrcfa.— 4  2.  lu  Decretta.  Fall  of  the  n«ieb 
Choteh.-— ^  3.  PenecutioDt  of  the  lUfonned  French  Church  — ^  4.  Revocalion  of  th* 
Edict  of  Nantes. — 4  5.  Persecutions  of  the  Waldensians  and  the  Palatines.—^  6.  Stala 
of  Learning  and  Philoeophr. — $  7.  Biblical  Interpretation. — i  8.  Dogmatic  Theol^gj. 
— 4  9.  Slatf  of  Moral  Theology. — ^  10.  Controversies  concerning  Gnce  and  Piirfi  sti 
nation.^^  11.  The  Armiaiaii  Schism.—^  IS.  Ito  EffecU.--^  13.  Singular  OpinMMM  «i 
the  French  Cborch.— ^  14.  Cootetft  ol  the  Hypothetical  Universalista.— ^  16.  La  PImo 
«Dd  Cappel.— ^  16.  Lewis  le  Blsnc.^^  17,  18.  Claude  Paion.— 4  ^^-  Sute  of  ths 
English  Church  under  James  I. — ^  20.  Chailea  I. — ^  21.  Hie  Independents. — ^  S9l 
Cromwell's  Keign. — ^23.  English  A ntinomiane. — ^24.  Latitudinarians.— ^  26.  Chotdb 
•f  England  under  Charlea  U.  and  hie  Socceesoia. — ^  98.  High  Chnreh  or  NoiKJiif«% 
■aong  the  English.—^  27.  Their Opinione.— ^  28.  Conlesto  among  the  Dutch— 4 28L 
The  Cartesian  and  Cocceian  Contioversies.^4  30.  The  Cartesisn.—^  31.  The  Opinion 
of  the  Cocceians  respecting  the  Holy  Scriptures.— f  32.  Their  Theological  Opiniooa. — 
4  33.  Roellian  Contest,  respecting  the  Use  of  Reason. — ^  94.  Respecting  the  GeneratMft 
•f  the  Son  of  Ckod,  dtc.— 4  ^-  Becker.— 4  38.  Dutch  SactsL  Yerschoriata,  UafleniiBii 
—4  37.  Commotioiie  in  Switzedand.    Tbe  Fommk  Conaeaaoa. 

Jl.  The  Refiarmed  church,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  being  tm^ 
not  80  much  by  the  bonds  of  a  conunon  faith  and  discipline,  as  bf 
principles  of  moderation  and  candour,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider,  firsts 
whatever  relates  to  this  very  extensive  community  as  a  whole,  and  then 
the  events  worthy  of  notice  i^  die  several  Reformed  countries.  The  prin^ 
cipal  enlargements  of  this  community  in  the  seventeenth  century,  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  in  our  account  of  the  Hessian  and  Brandenbui^ 
commotions,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Lutheran  church.  We  here  add,  that 
J(An  Adolphus  duke  of  Holstein,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  also  went 
over  to  the  side  of  the  Reformed :  and  much  hope  was  indulged,  that  his 
subjects  would  be  led  gradually  to  follow  bis  example ;  but  the  prince  dying 
in  the  year  1616,  this  hope  was  frustrated.(l)  Henry  duke  of  Saxony,  in 
the  year  1668  at  Dessau,  exchanged  the  Lutheran  religion  in  which  he  bad 
been  educated,  for  that  of  the  Reformed,  at  the  instigation  it  is  said,  of  his 
wife. (2)  la  the  beginning  of  the  century,  there  were  many  in  Denmark, 
who  secretly  Leaned  towards  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  and  especially 
in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  wlio  had  received  their 
instruction  from  Nicholas  Hemming^  and  other  friends  of  Melanclkon,  But 
this  class  of  persons  lost  all  hope,  courage,  and  influence,  after  the  jrear 
1614,  when  John  CamUe^  a  bishop  who  had  too  openly  avowed  his  good- 
will towards  Calvinistic  opinions,  was  deprived  of  his  oi!ice.(3)     It  is  well 


(1)  Jo.  MoIlcr*8  Introduct.  ad  Historiam  pastor  ofthe  church  of  Magdcbfirg,comp 
Chersonesus  Cimbrica,  pt.  ii.,  p.  101,  dbc.  a  vindication  of  it:  Defense  de  la  dociriiw 
Eric  PonloppidarCa  Aiinsles  ecclesis  Dani-  des  Reform^es  el  en  pariiculier  de  la  Con- 
es diplomaiici,  torn.  iii..  p.  691,  dec.  fession  de  Foy  de  S.  A.  S.  Monseiipiear  W 

(2)  See  George  Mxhiux^  Selecta  Dispp.  Due  Henry  de  Saze,  contre  un  Livre  com- 
Theolog.,  p.  1137.  This  prince  published  pos6  parla  Facultede  Theologiede  Leipaic; 
a  confession  of  his  F«;ih  :  which  being  •«-  M8|?«leb.,  1694,  8vo. 

tacked  b"  the  Ijeipslc  '';vin*»'  jy  *  jb'-i  ^i-  (3)  PonttwpiiiaTCs  Annales  ecclea.  Dan^ 

t)    **y,  /rcac  de  Leau^bre^  rho'^a^  .o^n  <*«,  torn,  iii.,' p.  695,  dec. 
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known  moreover,  that  the  Reformed  religion  was  transplanted  by  the 
Dutch  and  the  English,  into  Africa,  Asia,  and  America ;  and  in  various 
parts  of  those  continent^  very  flourishing  Reformed  churches  were  estab- 
lished :  and  among  the  Lutherans  also,  in  one  place  and  another,  liberty 
was  granted  to  the  French,  Grerman,  and  English  Reformed,  freely  to  set 
up  their  worship* 

§  2.  Of  all  the  public  calamities  which  diminished  the  splendour  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  Reformed  community,  the  greatest  and  most  lamentable 
was  the  subversion  of  the  French  church,  renowned  for  so  many  distin- 
ffuished  men.  From  the  times  of  Henry  IV.  the  Reformed  church  in 
Prance  constituted  a  kind  of  state  or  commonwealth  within  the  common- 
wealth ;  being  fortified  by  great  privileges  and  rights,  and  possessing  among 
other  things  for  its  security,  towns  and  castles,  and  especially  the  very 
strong  fortress  of  Rochelle ;  all  which  places  were  garrisoned  with  their 
own  troops.  This  community  was  not  always  under  leaders  of  sufficient 
foresight  and  attachment  to  the  crown.  Hence  sometimes,  (for  the  truth 
should  not  be  concealed),  when  civil  wars  or  commotions  broke  out,  thift 
community  took  the  side  of  those  that  were  opposed  to  the  king,  engaged 
at  times  in  enterprises  which  the  king  disliked,  too  openly  sought  alliance 
and  friendship  with  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  and  undertook  or  aimed  at 
other  things,  inconsistent,  apparently  at  least,  with  the  public  peace  and  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  king.  Hence  king  Lewis  XIII.  from  the  year 
1621,  waged  war  with  the  Reformed  party;  and  the  prime  minister  of 
France,  cardinal  RUheUeu^-  was  persuaded  that  France  would  never  be 
safe  and  enjoy  peace,  until  this  community  was  prostrated  and  deprived  of 
its  fortifications,  castles,  strong  towns,  and  high  privileges.  BicheHeiij  af- 
ter various  conflicts  and  numerous  efforts,  at  last  obtained  his  object.  For 
in  the  year  1628,  afler  a  long  and  difficult  siege,  he  took  Rochelle  the 
chief  fortress  of  the  Reformed  community,  and  reduced  it  to  subjection  to 
the  king :  and  this  city  being-captured,  the  Reformed  community  in  France 
was  prostrate ;  and  being  deprived  of  its  fortresses,  could  depend  upon 
nothing  but  the  king's  clemency  and  good  pleasure.(4)  Those  who  judge 
of  this  transaction  by  the  principles  of  state  policy,  deny  that  it  was  a  vi- 
olation of  all  justice  and  equity ;  because  such  communities  in  the  bosom 
of  a  kingdom  or  state,  are  pernicious  and  most  hazardous  to  the  public 
peace  and  safety.  And  if  the  French  court  had  stopped  here,  and  had 
lefl  safe  and  inviolate  to  the  Reformed  their  liberties  of  conscience  and 
religion,  purchased  witd  immense  blood  and  great  achievements,  perhaps 
the  Reformed  could  and  would,  have  borne  the  immense  loss  of  their  lib- 
erties and  rights  witli  equanimity. 

§  8.  But  the  French  court  was  not  content  with  this  measure  of  success : 
having  destroyed  that  species  or  form  of  civil  polity,  which  had  been  an- 
nexed to  the  Reformed  church,  and  which  afterwards  was  deemed  adverse 
to  the  regal  power,  the  court  next  attacked  the  church  itself  and  its  reli- 
gion,  contrary  to  the  plighted  faith  of  the  kings.  At  first  milder  measures 
were  resorted  to»  promises,  caresses,  conciliatory  expositions  of  the  doc- 

(4)  See  Jo.  U  Clere*s  Vie  du  Cardinal  of  Sully ,  (a  friend  to  Henry  lY.,  hinitelf  on* 

Richelieu,  tonne  i.,  p.  69,  77,  177, 199.  269.  of  the  Reformed,  but  not  disposed  to  conceal 

Mich.  U  Vassor*t  Hiatoire  de  I.iOuia  XIIT.,  the  errors  of  his  church),  Memoires,  tons 

tome  iii.i  p.  676,  Ae. ;  tome  it.,  p.  1,  dec,  iii.,  iv.,  v. 
tnd  the  aabaequent  volumes.    Add  the  duke 
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trinea  most  offensive  to  the  Reformed,  and  similar  measures,  both  with  the 
head  men  of  the  Reformed  community,  and  with  the  more  learned  and  em- 
inent of  their  ministers ;  and  RicheUeu  especially,  spared  no  pains  or  arts 
which  he  thought  might  have  any  influence,  to  draw  the  Reformed  insid- 
iously into  the  Romish  church.  But  as  little  or  nothing  was  effected  by 
all  these  measures,  the  Catholic  bishops  especially  resorted  to  sophistry, 
persecution^  the  most  unrighteous  laws,  and  all  the  means  which  either 
blind  passion  or  ingenious  malice  could  invent,  in  order  gradually  to  ex- 
haust the  people  who  were  so  hateful  to  them,  and  compel  them  against 
their  choice,  reluctantly  to  join  the  standard  of  the  Roman  pontifi*.  Many 
being  overcome  by  their  troubles  cmd  their  grievous  sufferings,  yielded  ; 
others  lefl  the  country  ;  but  the  greatest  part  firmly  persisted  in  the  reli- 
gion of  their  fathers. 

6  4.  At  length,  under  Lewis  XIV.,  after  all  artifices,  snares,  and  projects 
haa  been  exhausted  in  vain,  the  prelates  of  the  Gallic  church  and  the  Jes- 
uits, to  whom  the  king  was  accustomed  to  listen,  determined  that  this  most 
resolute  body  of  people  must  be  extirpated  by  violence  and  war,  and  be 
crushed  as  it  were  by  a  single  stroke.  Overcome  by  their  arguments  and 
importunate  supplications,  Items ^  in  the  year  1685,  with  the  approbation 
and  applause  of  the  Roman  pontiff*,  in  violation  of  all  laws  human  and  di- 
vine, repealed  the  edict  of  I^antes,  by  which  his  grandfather  had  granted 
to  the  Reformed  the  liberty  of  worshipping  God  according  to  their  own 
consciences ;  and  commanded  his  Reformed  subjects  to  return  to  the  reli- 
gion of  their  progenitors.  The  consequence  of  this  most  lamentable  de- 
cree, was,  that  a  vast  multitude  of  French  people  abandoned  their  country, 
to  the  immense  detriment  of  France,(5)  and  sought  new  abiding  places  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  in  which  they  might  freely  serve  God  :  and  the 
others,  whom  the  extreme  vigilance  of  their  enemies  prevented  from  ac- 
quiring safety  by  flight,  the  soldiers  compelled  by  a  thousand  modes  of 
torture,  vexation,  and  suffering,  to  profess  with  their  lips,  and  to  exliibit  in 
their  outward  conduct  that  Romish  religion  which  they  abhorred  in  their 
hearts.(6)  From  this  unrighteous  act  of  the  (on  other  occasions  magnan- 
imous) king,  it  may  be  seen  how  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  their  adherents 
stand  affected  towards  those  whom  they  call  heretics  ;  and  that  they  re- 
gard no  treaty,  and  no  oath,  too  sacred  and  too  solenm  to  be^violat^  if 
the  safety  or  the  interests  of  their  church  demand  it. 

(5)  See  the  excellent  remarka  and  obeer-  their  way  to  foreign  countries.    Nearly  for- 

rationa  of  Artnand  de  la  ChapelU,  on  this  ty  thousand  are  said  to  have  passed  over  to 

•ubject,  in^his  Life  of  haac  ae  Beausobre,  England ;   whence  many  of  them  came  to 

•ohjoined  to  the  posthumous  notes  of  the  lat-  the  United  Sutes  of  America.     Vast  num- 

ter  on  the  New  Testament,  p.  259,  Sec,  bers  settled  in  Holland ;  and  Urge  numbera 

[The  edict  of  Nantes,  which  gave  free  toler-  in  the  ProtesUnt  atatea  of  Germany,  partic- 

alion  to  the  Protestants,  was  drawn  up  and  ulariy  in  Pruaaia,  and   in  Switzerland  and 

■anctioned  by  Henry  IV.  in  the  year  1598 ;  Denmark.     See  Giford*a  History  of  France, 

and  confirmed  by  L«to{«  XI 1 1,  the  year  after  vol.  iv.,  p.  35,  92,  421,  &c.     Schroeckk, 

he  assumed   the  sceptre,  A.D.  1613.    Its  Kirchengesch.   seit  der   Reformation,   toL 

leTocation  in  1685,  was  preceded  b^  the  viii.,  p.  470,  &e. — Tr.'\ 

despatch  of  soldiers  into  all  the  provmces,  (6)  No  one  has  illustrated  these  evenU 

to  compel  the  ProtesUnta  to  abandon  their  more  fully  than  ElioM  Benoit^  Histoire  do 

religion.     NotwithsUoding  the  great  pains  TCdit  de  Nantes;  a  noble  work,  published 

Uken  to  preTent  their  escape  from  the  king-  at  Delft,  1693,  drc.,  in  5  vols.  4to.     Seo 

dom,  some  say  half  a  million,  and  others  say  slso  VoLtavrey  Siede  de  Louis  XIV.,  tomo 

eight  hundred  thoasand  Protestants  found  ii.,  p.  829. 
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5  5.  The  TToZien^^f  inhabiting  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  who  have  been 
already  mentioned  as  entering  into  a  union  with  the  church  of  Geneva* 
were  tortured  nearly  throughout  this  century,  by  the  very  cruel  devices 
and  machinations  of  the  instruments  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  but  especially 
in  the  years  1655,  1886,  and  1696,  they  were  so  oppressed  and  harassed, 
as  to  come  near  to  being  exterminated. (7)  Those  who  survived  these 
frequent  butcheries,  owed  their  precarious  and  dubious  safety  to  the  as- 
siduous intercessions  of  the  Dutch,  the  English,  and  the  Swiss,  with  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  In  Germany,  the  church  of  the  Palatinate,  which  was 
once  a  principal  branch  of  the  Reformed  community,  gradually  suffered 
so  much  diminution,  from  the  year  1685  when  the  government  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  Catholic  prince,  that  from  holding  the  first  rank  it  was 
depressed  to  almost  the  lowest,  among  the  Reformed  churches  of  Ger- 
many. (7)" 

§  6.  The  very  great  merits  of  the  Reformed  in  regard  to  every  species 
of  useful  knowledge,  are  so  well  known  to  all,  that  we  shall  not  dwell  upon 
them.  We  shall  also  omit  the  names  of  the  great  and  distinguished  au- 
thors, whose  works  procured  permanent  fame  for  themselves,  and  great  ad- 
vantage to  others ;  because  it  is  difficult,  amid  so  great  a  number,  to  select 
the  best. (8)  In  philosophy,  Aristotle  was  the  sole  guide  and  lawgiver  every 
where  for  a  long  time,  just  as  among  the  Lutherans ;  and  indeed,  AristollCf 
just  as  he  is  portrayed  to  us  by  the  Scholastic  writers.  But  his  authority 
gradually  became  very  much  diminished,  from  the  times  of  Gassendi  and 
Des  Cartes,     For  many  of  the  French  and  Dutch  adopted  the  Cartesian 


(7)  Jo.  Legrer,  Hittoire  generate  des 
Eglises  Vandoises,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ▼!.,  p.  72,  &c. 
Peter  Gil  let,  Histoire  eccletiastique  des 
Eglises  Vaudoises,  cap.  xlix.,  p.  353,  &c. 
There  is  estant  a  particular  hisloxy  of  the 
calamities  sustaineu  by  the  Waldenses,  in 
the  year  1686  ;  printed  at  Rotterdam,  1688, 
ISmo.  [See  also  An  Account  of  the  late 
persecutions  of  the  Waldenses  by  the  duke 
of  Savoy  and  the  French  jtinff,  in  1686; 
printed,  Oxford,  1688,  4to;  tnd  Peter  Boy- 
er*s  History  of  the  Vaudois,  chap,  xii.-zxi., 
p.  72,  &c  —TV.] 

(7)»  [See  Strut's  Pfalzische  Kirchen- 
historie,  ch.  xiii.,  ^  23-72.  The  Palatinate, 
so  lon^  as  its  princes  professed  the  Reform- 
ed religion,  was  to  the  Reformed  churches 
what  Saxony  formerly  was  to  the  Lutheran, 
■8.,  the  bond  of  their  external  onion ;  and 
the  Palatine  church  was  the  moat  respecta- 
ble among  the  German  Reformed,  as  the 
Saxon  church  was  among  the  Lutherans. 
It  kept  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  Eng- 
land and  Holland.  But  after  the  death  of 
the  electoral  prince  Charles  LewiSf  when 
the  electoral  dignity  passed  to  the  Catholic 
branch  of  the  family,  this  church  lost  a  great 
part  of  its  pre-eminence.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Brandenburg  church  rose  in  respectabil- 
ity, as  the  power  of  the  house  of  Branden- 
burg increased  ;  so  that  at  the  present  day, 
d»  church  of  Biaodenbuxg  holds  the  rank. 


which  was  once  held  by  that  of  the  Palati- 
nate.—5cA/.] 

(8)  ['*  The  list  of  the  eminent  divines  and 
men  of  learning,  that  were  ornaments  to  the 
Reformed  church  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
is  indeed  extremely  ample.  Among  those 
that  adorned  Great  Britain^  we  shall  always 
remember  with  peculiar  veneration  the  im- 
mortal names  of  Newton^  Barrow,  CuitDorih^ 
Boyle,  CkiUingworthj  Usher,  Bedell,  HaU^ 
Pocock,  Fell,  lAghifoot,  Hammond,  Cola* 
my,  Walton,  Baxter,  Pearson,  Stillinf^fleet, 
Mede,  Parker,  Oughtred,  Burnet,  Txllot- 
son,  and  many  othera  well  known  in  the  lit- 
erarv  world.  In  Germany  we  find  Pareus, 
Scuiiet,  Fabricius,  AUing,  Pelargus,  and 
Bergius.  In  Switzerland  and  Geneva^  HoS' 
jrinian,  the  two  Buxtorfs,  Holtinger,  Heideg- 
ger, and  Tvrretin.  In  the  churches  and 
academies  of  Holland,  we  meet  with  the  fol- 
lowing learned  divines:  Drusiis,  Amama^ 
Gomar,  Rhet,  Clovpenhurg,  Vossius,  Coe- 
ceius,  Voetius,  Des  Marets,  Heidan,  Momma^ 
Burman,  Wittichius,  Homheck,  the  Span- 
heims,  he  Moyiu,  De  Mastrichi ;  among  the 
French  doctora,  we  may  reckon  Cameron^ 
Chamier,  Du  Moulin,  Mestrezai,  Blondel, 
Drelincourt,  DaiUi,  Amyraut,  the  two  Cap- 
pels,  De  la  Place,  Gamstole,  Cray,  Morus^ 
Ls  Blanc,  Pajon,  Bochart^  Claude,  Ahx, 
Jurieu,  Basnage,  Abbadie,  Beausobre,  Len- 
fant,  Martin,  Des  Vignoles,  &c.**— if«cf  ] 
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philosophy  upon  its  first  appearance,  and  a  large  part  of  the  English  chose 
Giusendi  for  their  guide  and  teacher.  This  was  exceedingly  offensive  to 
the  Aristotelians ;  who  everywhere,  but  most  pugnaciously  in  Holland, 
laboured  to  persuade  the  people,  that  immense  danger  to  religion  and  the 
truth  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  abandonment  of  Aristotle  ;  nor  would 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  ousted  from  the  schools.  (0)  But  the  splendour 
of  the  increasing  light,  and  the  influence  of  liberty,  compelled  the  pertina- 
cious sect  to  yield  and  be  silent :  so  that  the  Reformed  doctors,  at  the  prea- 
ent  day,  philosophize  as  freely,  as  the  Lutherans  do.  Yet  I  am  not  sure,  that 
Aristotle  does  not  still  exercise  a  secret  sway,  in  the  English  universities. 
This  at  least  I  could  easily  evince,  that  in  the  times  of  Charles  IL,  James 
II.,  and  WiUiam  III.,  while  the  mathematical  philosophy  prevaOed  nearly 
throughout  Great  Britain,  yet  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  old  philoso- 
phy  was  in  higher  repute  with  some,  than  the  new  discoveries. 

§  7.  The  expositors  of  scripture  among  the  Reformed,  who  adorned 
the  commencement  of  the  century,  all  trod  in  the  steps  of  Calvin ;  and 
according  to  his  example,  they  did  not  search  after  recondite  meanings 
and  types,  but  investigated  solely  the  import  of  the  words  of  the  sacred 
writers.  But  this  uniformity,  in  process  of  time  was  done  away,  by  the 
influence  of  two  very  distinguished  interpreters,  Hugo  Groiius  and  John 
Cocceius.  The  former,  departing  but  slightly  from  CahirCs  manner,  in- 
vestigates only  the  literal  sense  in  the  books  of  both  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New ;  considers  the  predictions  of  the  ancient  prophets,  as  being 
all  fulfilled  in  events  anterior  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  therefore  in  the 
letter  of  them,  as  not  to  be  applied  to  Christ :  yet  he  supposes,  that  in  some 
of  those  prophecies,  especially  in  such  as  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment  apply  to  Christ,  there  is,  besides  the  literal  sense,  a  secret  or  m^sHcal 
sense  concealed  under  the  persons,  events,  and  things  described,  which  re- 
lates to  Christ,  to  his  history  and  mediation.  Very  different  were  the  prin- 
ciples of  Cocceiw.  He  supposed,  that  the  whole  Old  Testament  history 
exhibited  as  in  a  kind  of  mirror,  the  history  of  Christ  and  of  the  Christian 
church  ;  and  that  the  prophecies  of  the  ancient  prophets,  in  their  literal 
import,  treated  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  whatever  was  to  occur  in  the 
Christian  church  down  to  the  end  of  time,  was  all  prefigured  in  the  Old 
Testament,  in  some  places  more  clearly,  and  in  others  less  so.(lO)  Each 
of  these  men  had  a  multitude  of  followers  and  disciples.  With  the  former 
were,  besides  the  Arminians,  those  adherents  to  the  old  Calvinistic  system, 
who  from  Gisbert  Voet  the  principal  antagonist  of  Cocceius^  were  caOed 
Voetians ;  also  many  of  the  English,  and  a  great  number  of  the  French. 
The  latter  was  highly  admired  by  not  a  few  of  the  Dutch,  the  Swiss,  and 
the  Germans.  Yet  there  are  many,  who  stand  intermediate  between  these 
two  classes  of  interpreters ;  agreeing  with  neither  throughout,  but  with 
each  in  part.  Moreover,  neither  the  GroUan  interpreters  nor  the  Cocceian^ 
are  all  of  the  same  description  ;  but  each  class  is  subdivided  into  various 
subordinate  classes.  No  small  portion  of  the  Elnglish  EpiscopaUanSf  de- 
spising these  modern  guides,  think  the  first  doctors  of  the  nascent  church 

(9)  Seo  Anirew  BaUlet,  Vie  de  Mr.  de    is  not  so  true.    For  Grottus,  as  bis  commeD- 
Cartcs ;  in  numerous  pssssges.  taries  fully  show,  does  find  Ckrul  in  vamy 


(10)  It  is  commonly  said  :  Coceeiua  finds    passages  of  the  Old  Tesument ;  though 
Christ  every  where,  but  Grotiue  no  where,    a.  different  way  from  CoeceiuSt  that  is,  noi 
m  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament,    The    in  the  words^  but  in  the  things  and  the  par- 
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iMight  to  be  consulted,  and  that  the  sacred  books  should  be  expounded,  just 
as  the  Fathers  expounded  thezn.(ll) 

§  8.  The  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  disfigured  among  the  Reformed, 
just  as  among  the  Lutherans,  by  the  Peripatetic  or  rather  the  Scholastic 
paint.  The  entire  subjugation  of  these  doctrines  to  the  empire  of  Aristotle, 
and  their  reduction  to  the  form  of  a  Peripatetic  science,  was  first  resisted 
by  the  Arminians ;  who  followed  a  more  simple  mode  of  teaching,  and  in- 
Ycighed  loudly  against  such  divines  as  subjected  the  doctrines  relating  to 
man's  salvation  to  the  artificial  distinctions  and  phraseology  of  the  schools. 
Next  followed  the  Cartesians  and  the  Cocceians ;  the  former  of  whom  ap. 
plied  the  principles  of  their  philosophy  to  the  explication  of  revealed  truth ; 
while  the  latter  supposed,  that  the  whole  system  of  theology  would  appear 
to  the  best  advantage,  if  dressed  up  in  the  form  and  garb  of  a  divine  cove* 
nam  with  men.  But  grave  and  wise  men  among  the  Reformed,  were 
pleased  with  neither  of  these.  For  they  objected,  that  the  sacred  doctrines 
would  be  rendered  equally  obscure  and  intricate,  by  the  Cartesian  distinc- 
tions and  peculiar  conceptions,  as  by  the  Peripatetic  phraseology  and  dis- 
tinctions :  and  the  application  of  the  analogy  of  a  covenant  to  the  whole 
of  theology,  was  productive  of  this  evil  among  others  which  no  good  man 
can  approve,  that  it  causes  the  phraseology  and  the  subtle  distinctions  of 
the  forum  to  be  transferred  to  the  schools  of  theoloey,  and  to  produce  there 
vain  and  futile  disputes  about  things  the  most  sacred.  Most  of  the  English 
and  the  French  would  not  consent  to  be  thus  trammelled,  but  treated  bot)i 
doctrinal  and  practical  theology,  freely,  after  the  manner  of  the  Arminians. 

§  9.  As  already  observed  in  another  place,  WUUam  Amea^  an  English- 
man, was  the  first  among  the  Reformed  who  attempted  to  elucidate  and  ar- 
range the  science  of  morals,  as  distinct  from  that  of  dogmatics.(12)  But 
he  is  dry,  and  writes  more  for  the  schools  than  for  common  life.  After- 
wards the  Arminians,  (who  it  appears,  were  much  more  zealous  to  perfect 
that  part  of  theology  which  regulates  the  life  and  the  heart,  than  that  which 
informs  the  understanding),  induced  great  numbers,  to  attempt  something 
more  useful  and  more  popular  in  this  department.  The  French  however 
and  the  English,  excel  the  others  in  facility,  acuteness,  and  solidity.  Among 
the  French,  to  mention  no  others,  Moses  Amyraut,  a  man  of  distinguished 
energy  and  aouteness  of  mind,  first  produced  in  French  though  in  a  style 
now  obsolete,  a  complete  system  of  moral  science ;  from  which,  those  who 
have  more  recently  obtained  much  reputation  by  their  writings,  John  la 
PlacetUf  and  Benedict  Pictetf  appear  to  have  profited  not  a  little.  (18) 
Among  tlie  English,  during  the  immense  convulsions  of  the  civil  wars,  the 

(11)  Thnse  are  exvretsly  refuted  by  the  (13)  [Amyraut^s  work,  entitled  Morale 
Inrned  Daniel  Whilhyt  in  his  Diaeertatio  Chr^tienne,  was  printed  in  1652,  6  vols.  8to. 
de  Scriptararum  interpretations  secondam  ^-La  PlautWa  work  was  entitled  :  Essais 
Patram  commentarios,  London,  1714,  6?o.  de  Morale  avec  la  suite,  Hague,  1706, 8  vol- 
[Whitby  has  here  collected  the  absurd  and  umes  ISmo,  and  wss  published  in  a  German 
n^msical  expositions  of  the  fathers,  and  translation,  Jena,  1719  and  1728. — PieteCa 
placed  Ihraa  together  in  their  most  ridiculous  work  was  entitled  :  La  Morale  Chr6tienne, 
■Uitude.     See  Maclaine's  note. — TV.]  eu  TArt  do  bien  vlvre,  Geneva,  1710,  2  vols. 

(12)  [In  his  book  de  0>nscientia  et  ejus  4to.  This  woric  was  so  satisfactory  to  the 
Jnie  vd  casibus,  libri  v.,  Amsterd.,  1630,  Catholics,  that  the  countess  of  Sporck  had 
410,  1640,  and  1670,  12mo.  It  was  also  it  translated  into  German,  omitting  the  pas- 
published  in  a  German  tranalation,  by  Geo,  sages  offensive  to  the  Catholics,  and  printed 
Fka.  Harad&rfer,  Nuremb.,  1654.— <8eJU.  it  at  her  own  cost,  Prague,  1711.— iSScR] 
See  above,  note  (81),  p.  194.-*7V.] 
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Presbyterians  especially  ami  the  Independents^  endcdiyourcd  by  various  works 
to  subserve  the  cause  of  piety.  Some  of  these,  (as  the  nation  is  naturaiJy 
grave  and  inclined  towards  austerity),  are  too  rigorous  and  regardless  of 
man's  condition ;  while  others  manifestly  incline  towards  the  precepts  of  the 
Mystics.  When  Hohbes  subjected  all  religion  to  the  sovereign  will  of  prin- 
ccs,  and  laboured  to  subvert  altogether  the  natural  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  he  roused  up  great  and  discerning  men,  Cumberland,  Sharrochf 
CudwortK  and  othcrs,(14)  to  lay  open  the  primary  sources  of  right  and  jua- 
tice,  and  to  purify  them  from  misrepresentations ;  by  which  they  contrib- 
uted very  much  to  the  illustration  and  confirmation  of  Christian  holiness. 

§  10.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  school  at  Greneva  was  in  such 
reputation  throughout  the  Reformed  world,  that  nearly  all  resorted  to  it 
who  were  not  prevented  by  the  narrowness  of  their  worldly  circumstances, 
firom  aspiring  after  the  best  education  and  the  highest  attainments  in  the- 
ological  knowledge.(15)  Hence  tlie  opinions  of  Calmn  and  his  pupils,  re* 
specting  the  divine  decrees  and  grace,  readily  spread  every  where,  and 
were  introduced  into  all  the  schools.  Yet  there  was  no  where  any  public 
ordinance  or  test,  which  compelled  the  religious  teachers  not  to  believe  or 
to  teach  differently  from  the  Genevans.(16)  Of  course  there  were  many 
persons  living  here  and  there,  who  either  disagreed  altogether  with  the 
Grenevans,(17)  or  qualified  in  some  measure  their  doctrine.  And  even 
those  who  took  the  side  of  the  Genevans,  had  some  dissension  among  them- 
selves. For  while  most  of  them  supposed,  that  God  only  permiiied  the 
first  man  to  sin,  but  did  not  decree  his  apostacy ;  others  went  farther,  and 
were  so  daring  as  to  maintain,  that  God  from  all  eternity,  in  order  to  place 
his  justice  and  his  free  goodness  in  the  clearest  light,  had  decreed  the 
lamentable  transgression  of  Adam  ;  and  had  so  disposed  every  thing,  that 
our  first  parents  could  not  avoid  or  escape  the  transgression.  The  latter 
were  calked  Supralapsarians,  in  distinction  from  the  former,  who  were  called 
Infralapsarians, 

§  11.  Disregarding  the  points  in  which  they  differed,  as  being  of  small 

(14)  [**  See  LelawCs  View  of  Deistical  [E»pecially,  pL  iii.,  ch.  vi.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  377, 
Writera,  vol.  i.,  p.  48." — Mad. ]  &c.,  ed.  1 741 ,  where  his  life  and  controTeniea 

(15)  The  high  reputation  which  the  Ge-  are  stated  at  length.-^ TV.  James  Anm- 
nevan  academy  once  had,  gradually  declined,  ntM,  while  a  minister  at  Amsterdam,  beii^ 
after  the  esitablishment  of  the  Dutch  republic,  directed  by  the  Consistory  to  refute  the  wn- 
and  the  erection  of  the  universities  of  Ley-  tings  of  Coomharty  was  converted  to  hit 
den,  Fraiieker,  and  Utrecht.  doctrines,  by  the  perusal  of  his  writings,  and 

(16)  Besides  Hugo  GrotiHS^  who  evinces  therefore  defended  them  against  the  Reform- 
(his  in  his  Apologeticum,  already  mentioned,  ed. — Schl.l 

see  Theodore  Vokkh.  Coomhart,  a  Holland-        (17)  [E.  ^.,  Henry  BuUinger^  a  famous 

er,  well  known  by  the  controversies  he  pro-  divine  at  Zunch,  who  clearly  declared  in  ia- 

duced,  in  his  Dutch  tracts  written  near  the  vour  of  universal  grace.     See  Jo.  Alpkan, 

close  of  the  [preceding]  century,  in  which  TurretirCt  I.«tter  to  W.  Wake,  archbishop 

be  assails  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees,  of  Canterbury,  in  the  Bibliotheque  German- 

I  liave  now  before  me,  his  :  Dolinghen  des  ique,  tome  xiii.,  art.  ^.,  p.  92,  &c.,  and 

Catechisrai  cndc  der  Predicanten,  Utrecht,  Herm.  Hildebrand's  Orthodoza  Declantio 

1S90,  8vo.     Van  de  tolatinghe  ende  decrete  articulorum  trium,  p.  295,  &c. ;  and  even 

Codes  Bedenkinghe.  of  de  heylighe  Schrift  in  Holland,  at  the  establishment  of  the  uni- 

als  Johan  Calvin  cnde  Bcza  da.>rvan  I'eeren,  versity  of  Leyden,  John  Holmann,  a  univer- 

Altena,  1572,  8vo.     Orsacken  ende  midde-  salist,  was  appointed  first  professor  of  thoolo- 

len  van  der  Mcnschen  saligheid  ende  Ver-  gy.     See  Gerhard  Brandies  History  of  the 

doBmenissc,  1603, 8vo.     Of  this  man,  GorZ/r.  Reformation  in  the  Netherlands,  book  iz.» 

Arnnld  treats,  in  the  second  vol.  of  his  Kir-  and  the  Histoire  abreg^e  de  la  ReformatioQ 

chen-und  Ketzcrhistorie,  in  several  places,  de  Brandt,  tome  i.,  p.  229,  &c. — Sdd.] 
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moment,  both  laboured  with  united  strength  to  put  down  those  who  main- 
tained, that  God  is  most  graciously  disposed  towards  all  mankind.  Hence 
a  great  schism  arose,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  century,  which 
never  could  be  healed.  James  Amdrdus,  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden, 
rejected  the  Genevan  views,  and  embraced  the  Lutheran  doctrine  concern^ 
ing  grace,  which  excludes  no  one  absohitely  from  eternal  salvation.  H« 
was  joined  by  many  persons  in  Holland,  who  were  distinguished  both  foi 
learning  and  the  stations  they  filled.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  mos\ 
strenuously  opposed  by  Francis  Gomarus,  his  colleague,  and  by  the  princi 
pal  teachers  in  the  universities.  The  rulers  of  the  commonwealth  recom 
mended  moderation,  and  supposed  that  both  opinions  might  be  taught  in  a 
free  state  without  injury  to  religion.  After  long  altercation  and  violent 
contests,  by  order  o^  Maurice  prince  of  Orange,(18)  this  controversy  was 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  whole  church,  and  was  discussed  in  a 
council  held  at  Dort  in  1618.  There  were  present  in  the  council,  besides 
the  best  theologians  of  Holland,  representatives  of  the  English,  the  Pala- 
tines, the  Swiss,  the  Bremensians,  and  the  Hessians.  Before  this  tribunal 
the  Arminians  lost  their  cause,  and  were  pronounced  corrupters  of  the 
true  religion :  and  those  among  the  Genevans  who  are  called  Infralcepsa- 
rianSj  triumphed.  The  Supralapsarian  party  indeed  had  supporters  and 
advocates,  who  were  neither  few  nor  inactive ;  but  the  moderation  and 
gentleness  especially  of  the  English  divines,  prevented  their  doctrines  from 
obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Synod.  The  Infralapsarians  also  would  not 
have  obtained  all  they  wished  for,  [against  the  Arminians],  if  things  could 
have  gone  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Bremensian  divines ;  who  for 
weighty  reasons,  did  not  choose  to  be  at  varian<ie  with  the  Lutherans.  (19) 
§  12.  Whether  this  victory  over  the  Arminians,  on  the  whole,  was  ad. 
▼antageous,  or  detrimental  to  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Genevans,  and  to 
the  Reformed  church,  may  be  justly  questioned.  This  is  most  certain, 
that  after  the  times  of  the  council  of  Dort,  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees 
began  to  decline,  and  to  sink  more  tmd  more ;  and  stern  necessity  obliged 
its  defenders  to  recognise  as  brethren,  those  who  either  openly  coincided 
with  the  Arminians,  or  at  least  bore  a  near  resemblance  to  them.  The 
Arminians,  who  were  at  first  condemned,  and  whose  leaders  were  men  cf 
great  eloquence  and  of  superior  genius  as  well  as  learning,  being  irritated 
by  banishments,  legal  penalties,  and  various  other  injuries,  attacked  their 
foes  with  so  much  vigour  and  eloquence,  that  vast  numbers  became  persua- 
ded of  the  justice  of  their  cause.  Among  the  Dutch  themselves,  the  prov- 
inces  of  Friesland,  Zealand;  Utrecht,  Groningen,  and  Guelderland,  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  receive  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Dort.  And  though, 
ifAer  the  lapse  of  many  years  in  1651,  these  provinces  were  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  to  declare  their  pleasure,  that  the  Reformed  religion,  as  it  was 
settled  at  Dort,  should  be  maintained  and  defended ;  yet  the  greatest  jurists 
imong  the  Dutch  maintain,  that  this  decision  cannot  have  the  force  of  a  real 
«nd  absolute  law.(20)    England,  through  the  influence  especially  of  WU' 

(18)  [*'lt  was  not  by  the  authority  of  viz.,  Holland,  Utrecht,  and  OveryMMd.^- 

prince  Maurice^  but  by  that  of  the  Statet-  Mad.} 

mneral,  that  the  national  synod  was  assem-        (19)  The  writers  on  these  transactions, 

bled  «t  Dort.    The  States  were  not  indeed  will  be  mentioned  below,  in  the  chapter  on 

unanimous ;  three  of  the  seven  provinces  the  Arminiatt  church, 
protested  afrainst  the  holding  of  the  synod,        (SO)  See  the  illustrioos  Coiirai  mm  Bynci- 

VoL.  TIL— Ebb 
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Kam  Laudf  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Arminians,  immediately  after  ihe 
synod  of  JDort ;  and  quite  to  our  times,  it  has  not  so  much  neglected,  as 
actually  despised  and  contemned  the  decisions  of  that  council.  (21)  And 
tliis  was  almost  a  necessary  occurrence,  since  the  English  wished  to  c<mci. 
furm  tlicir  church  to  the  institutions,  opinions,  and  rules  of  the  first  centu- 
ries ;  and  the  JPatherSf  as  they  are  called,  before  Atigustine,  assigned  no 
limitation  to  the  ff  race  and  good-will  of  God.  The  French,  although  at  firat 
they  seemed  to  mvour  the  decisions  at  Dort,  yet  soon  afterwards,  because 
those  decisions  were  very  offensive  to  the  papists  among  whom  they  lived, 
began  to  think  and  to  teach  very  diversely  from  them.  Among  the  Grer- 
mans,  neither  the  churches  of  Brandenburg  nor  those  of  Bremen  would  suf- 
fer their  teachers  to  be  tied  down  to  the  opinions  of  the  Dutch.  Hence 
the  liberty  of  free  thought  respecting  grace  and  predestination,  which  seem- 
ed to  be  wholly  extinguished  and  suppressed  at  Dort,  rather  acquired  life 
and  activity  from  the  transactions  there ;  and  the  Reformed  church  soon  be- 
came  divided  into  UmversahstsondSend-UniversalistSj  Supralapaarians  vnd 
Infralapsarians  ;(22)  who,  though  they  disUke  each  other,  and  sometimes 
get  into  contention,  yet  are  prevented  by  various  causes,  from  attacking 
and  overpowering  one  another  by  open  _war.  What  is  very  noticeable, 
we  have  in  our  own  times  seen  Geneva  itself,  the  parent,  nurse,  and  guardian 
of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  and  particular  graccy  not  only  become  kind 
and  gentle  towards  the  Arminians,  but  also  herself  almost  an  Arminian. 

§  13.  The  Gallic  church  while  it  remained  inviolate,  thought  proper  to 
deviate  in  many  particulars,  from  the  common  rule  of  the  Reformed ;  and 
this,  as  appears  from  many  proo&,  principally  from  this  one  cause,  that  it 
might  in  some  measure  be  relieved  from  a  part  of  the  hatred  under  which 
it  laboured,  and  from  that  load  of  odious  consequences  which  the  pa- 
pists charged  upon  the  Grenevan  doctrines.  Hence  the  books  of  the  theo- 
logians of  Sedan  and  Saumur,  which  were  composed  after  the  synod  of 
Dort,  eontain  many  things  quite  similar  and  kindred  not  only  to  the  La- 


ershaek'a  Qusestionum  Juris  publici  Libri 
dao,  Leyden  1737,  4to,  lib  ii.,  cap.  xviii. 

(21)  Sever.  Lintrup'9  Dissert,  de  con- 
teraptu  concilii  Dordracenae  in  Anglia;  in 
the  Diss.  Theologicas  of  Hect.  Goafr.  Mor 
#ttt*,  torn,  i.,  No.  19.  [Sec  king  James* 
Tnjanctions  (o  the  bishops,  A.D.  1682,  in 
Ite^Wa  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.,  ch. 
ii.,  p.  153  — Tr.] 

(22)  [UniverealutJi  are  those  among  the 
Reformed,  who  teach  the  universal  grace  of 
God  towards  all  apostate  men ;  ana  conse- 
quently, also,  a  universal  atonement,  and  a 

'  call  to  all  men.  ,  They  are  however,  divided 
into  two  classes.  Some  ascribe  to  the 
Ineans  of  grace  which  God  affords,  sufficient 
power  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  alt  men ; 
and  teach,  that  it  depends  on  the  voluntary 
conduct  of  men,  whether  the  grace  of  God 
shall  produce  its  effects  on  them  or  not. 
These,  who  are  sometimes  called  absolute 
(anconditional ;  Univcrsalists^  are  by  Dr.  Mo- 
sheim  denominated  simply  Universalists, 
Others  maintain,  that  God  indeed  wishes  to 
viake  all  men  happy,  but  only  on  the  condi- 


tion of  their  believing ;  and  thaf  ihis  faith 
originates  from  the  sovereign  and  irresistible 
operation  of  God,  or  from  the  free,  uncon- 
ditional, and  sovereign  election  of  God. 
These,  who  are  fK>metimes  called  hypothet- 
ical (conditional)  Universalists,  and  who 
scarcely  differ,  except  in  words,  from  the  In 
fralapsarians,  are  by  Dr.  JIf o«Aexm  denomina- 
ted Semi'Unwersalists.  The  Suj/ralapta- 
rians,  to  which  class  belonged  Beza,  Frtm- 
cis  Gomarus,  and  Gishert  Yoetviu^  not  only 
teatih  unconditional  election,  but  they  place 
this  election  anterior  to  the  pnrpoee  of  God 
to  create  men,  and  their  apostacy.  The  Im- 
fralapsarians ^  on  the  contrary,  make  this  un- 
conditional election  to  be  aubseouent  to  the 
foreseen  apostacy.  Both  these  fast,  are  also 
called,  [in  distinction  from  the  Universal- 
istsi,  PartievJtarists.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  when  sound  interpretation  shall  become 
prevalent  in  the  Reformed  churches,  these 
parties,  which  are  the  unhappy  offspring  of  • 
disputatious  spirit  and  of  ignorance  of  thp 
original  languages,  will  at  length  entirelf 
cease. — ScU.'\ 
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fheran  sentiments  concerning  grace,  predestmation,  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  but  also  to  some  opinions  of  the  Ro- 
manists. The  commencement  of  this  moderation  may  be  traced  back,  I 
think,  to  the  year  1615,  when  the  opinion  of  John  Piscator^  a  divine  of  Her* 
born,  respecting  tlie  obedience  of  Christ,  was  tacitly  received  or.  at  least 
pronounced  void  of  error,(23)  in  tlie  council  of  the  Isle  of  France,  noU 
withstanding  it  had  before  been  rejected  and  exploded  in  other  French  coun- 
cils.(24)  Fiscator  supposed,  that  our  Saviour  did  not  satisfy  the  divine  law 
in  our  stead,  by  his  obedience  ;  but  that  he  as  a  man,  was  bound  to  obey 
the  divine  will,  and  therefore  could  not  merit  any  thing  with  God  for  ptliers 
by  keeping  the  law.  It  will  be  easy  for  those  who  understand  the  papal 
doctrines,  to  see  how  much  aid  this  opinion  affords  to  the  papists,  in  con- 
firming the  sentiments  they  commonly  inculcate  respecting  the  merit  of  good 
works,  the  power  of  man  to  obey  the  law,  and  other  points.(25)  This  small 
beginning  was  followed  by  other  far  more  important  steps ;  among  which, 
some  were  so  devious,  that  the  most  modest,  and  the  most  averse  from  con- 
tention,  among  the  French  themselves,  could  not  approve  them. (26} 

§  14.  Two  divines  of  Saumur,  first  John  Camero,  and  afterwards  Moses 
Amyraui,  a  man  distinguished  for  perspicacity  and  erudition,  devised  a 
method  of  reconciling  the  doctrine  of.  the  Genevans  respecting  the  divine 
decrees  as  expounded  at  Dort,  with  the  views  of  those  who  hold  .that  the 
love  of  God  embraces  the  whole  human  race.    And  Amyraut  from  about  tlic 

spiritual  treasary,  from  which  the  pontiffs  can 


(23)  Jo.  AymoTij  Actes  de  tons  lea  Sy- 
nodes  NaLionauz  des  Eglises  Reform^es  de 
France,  tome  ii.,  p.  275,  276. 

(24)  See  Aymon^  loc.  cit.,  tome  i.,  p.  301, 
400, 457,  tome  ii . ,  p.  1 3.  Jac.  Benign,  Bos- 
9uet,  Histoire  des  variations  des  Eglises  Pro- 
testantcs,  iivr.  xii.,  tome  ii.,  p.  268.  To 
Boasuet  thus  taaotingly  reproaching,  as  is 
his  custom,  the  changeableness  of  toe  Re- 


dispense  pardons  and  indulgences  to  an  al- 
most unlimited  extent — Piscalor  held  thaK 
Christ  redeemed  us,  only  by  his  deaths  or  by 
his  sufferings ;  and  not  as  was  then  gcnerid- 
ly  held,  by  both  his  active  and  his  ^a««fve  obe- 
dience. His  arguments  were,  that  Christy 
as  being  a  man,  was  bound  to  obey  the  will 
of  God  perfectly ;  so  that  he  could  not  do 


formed,  Jac.  Basnage  appears  to  have  repli-    more,  than  he  was  under  personal  obligation 
cd,  not  solidly,  in  his  Histoire  de  TE^lise,     to  perform.     Moreover,  that  if  Christ  had 

TpeTfeciiy  obeyed  thohyf  in  man*sstetul;  then 


tome  ii.,  p.  1533,  6lc.  [There  manifestly 
was  some  chang«  in  the  views  of  the 
French  divines,  in  regard  to  Piscaior^s  sen- 
timents ;  for  they  repeatedly  and  expressly 
condemned  them,  m  several  of  their  synods, 
and  afterwards  yielded  up  the  point.  Hence 
Bas7wge  could  not  deny  the  fact.  But  was 
this  change  op  opinion  any  way  reproachful 


men  would  not  be  under  oblisation  to  obey 
it  themselves :  because  it  would  be  unjust  in 
God  to  require  obedience  twice  overt  once 
from  our  representative,  and  then  again  from 
us.  Besides,  if  Christ,  in  our  stead,  both 
obeyed  the  law,  and  suffered  the  penalty  of 

, __,  _     its  violation  ;  then  the  law  bad  been  i^ouft/y 

to  the  French  clergy  1     Bossuet  tnou^ht  it    satisfied;  or  God  had  received  the  obedi- 
but  candid  men  will  perhaps  judge    ence  he  required,  and  yet  inflicted  the  pen- 


was 

otherwise. — Tr.} 

(25)  [Dr.  Maclairu  is  much  offended  with 
Dr.  Mosheim^  for  intimating  that  Piscator's 
opinions  afforded  support  to  the  popish  doc- 
tiines  of  the  merit  of  good  works,  man's  abil- 
ity to  obey  the  law,  &c.  And  indeed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  maintain  the  connexion, 
mpposed  by  Dr.  Mosheim.  It  is  also  true, 
as  Dr.  Maciaine  states,  that  Piscator's  doc- 
trine by  denying  that  even  Christ  himself 
could  perform  any  works  of  supererogation, 
cut  up  by  the  roots  the  popish  doctrine,  that 
a  Ttst  number  of  common  saints  have  per- 
fonned  such  worits,  and  thus  have  filled  that 


alty  for  disobedience. — Tr."] 

(26)  [Dr.  Maciaine  is  here  ont  of  all  pa- 
tience with  Mosheim ;  and  taxes  him  with 
bringing  a  groundless  and  malignant  charge 
against  the  whole  body  of  the  French  B^ 
formed  church.  But  Maciaine  appears  ex- 
cited, beyond  what  the  occasion  required. 
The  five  following  parapaphs,  namely,  f 
14-18,  detail  the  facts,  m  view  of  which, 
Mosheim  niade  the  assertion  contained  in  the 
close  of  this  paragraph.  I^t  the  reader  care- 
fully peruse  them,  and  then  judge  how  far 
Mosheim  deserves  rebuke.— 7  r.l 
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year  1634,  pursued  this  most  difficult  of  all  objects  with  so  much  zeal,  and 
with  so  great  vigour  of  genius,  that  to  gain  his  point  he  changed  a  great  part 
of  the  received  system  of  theology.  His  plan,  which  was  too  extensive  to 
be  here  fully  detailed,  was  substantially  this :  that  God  wishes  the  salvation 
of  all  men  whatever  ;  and  that  no  mortal  is  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
Chrislj  by  any  divine  decree :  but  that  no  one  can  become  a  partaker,  either 
of  the  benefits  of  Christ,  or  of  salvation,  unless  he  believes  in  Christ  And 
that  God  in  his  boundless  goodness,  has  withheld  from  no  one  the  power  or 
ability  to  believe  :  but  he  by  no  means  assists  all,  so  to  use  this  power  as 
to  obtain  salvation.  Hence  it  is,  that  so  many  thousands  of  men  perish, 
through  tlieir  own  fault,  and  not  by  the  fault  of  God.(27)  Those  who  ens- 
braced  this  scheme,  were  called  Hypothetical  UtiiversaUsts ;  because  they 
believed,  that  God  is  disposed  indeed  to  show  mercy  to  all,  yet  only  on  tl^ 
condition  that  they  believe  in  Christ,  It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  this  doc- 
trine docs  not  differ  from  that  maintained  at  Dort,  except  as  Hercules'  naked 
club  differed  from  the  same  when  painted  and  adorned  with  ribands,  that  is, 
but  slightly.  But  I  doubt,  whether  such  persons  have  duly  considered  both 
the  principles  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  the  consequences  to  which  it 
leads.  Af^er  considering  and  reconsidering  it,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
Armnianismj  or  if  you  please,  Pelagianism^  artificially  dressed  up,  and 
veiled  in  ambiguous  terms :  and  in  this  opinion  I  feel  myself  greatly  con« 
firmed,  when  I  look  at  the  more  recent  disciples  of  Amyraut,  who  express 
their  views  more  clearly  and  more  boldly  than  their  master.(28)  The 
author  of  this  doctrine  was  first  attacked  by  some  councils  of  the  French 

S Protestants] ;  but  when  they  had  examined  the  cause,  they  acquitted  and 
ismidsed  him. (29)  With  greater  violence,  he  was  assailed  by  the  cele* 
bratcd  Dutch  divines,  Andrew  Rivet,  Frederic  Spanheiniy  Samuel  des  Marets 
(Maresius)^  and  others :  to  whom,  Amyraut  himself,  and  afterwards  the 
leading  French  divines,  John  DailU  (Dulkais ),  David  Blondell,  and  others, 
made  cncrgic  replics.(30)  The  vehement  and  long-protracted  contest  was 
productive  of  very  little  effect.  For  the  opinions  of  AmyrauX  infected  not 
only  the  Huguenot  universities  in  France  and  nearly  all  the  principal  doc- 
tors, but  also  spread  first  to  Geneva,  and  then  with  the  French  exiles, 
through  all  the  Keformed  churches.  Nor  is  there  any  one  at  the  present 
day,  who  ventures  to  speak  against  it. 

§  15.  From  the  same  desire  of  softening  certain  Reformed  doctrines^ 
•^which  afforded  to  the  papists  as  well  as  to  others  much  occasion  for  re- 
•proach,  originated  Joshua  Placaus*  (de  la  Plac6's)  opinion  concerning  the 
.imputation  of  the  sin  committed  by  the  parents  of  the  human  race.  This 
theologian  of  Saumur,  the  colleague  and  intimate  friend  of  Amyraut^  in  the 

(27)  Sec  Jo,  Wolfg.  Jaeger^s  Histom  ec-  (29)  See  Aymon's  Actes  dcs  ^odet 
cles.  et  poUtica  mbcuU  zvii.,  decenn.  iv.,  p.  Nationaux  dcs  Eglises  Reform^es  en  France, 
•622,  &c.  tome  ii.,  p.  671,  dec,  p.  604,  &c.    [Quick's 

(28)  [Schlcgcl expresses mMch  regret,  Xhdi  Synodicon,  vol  ii.,  p.  352^  die,  397,  dec. 
Dr.  Mogheim  neither  here,  nor  in  his  lee-  465. — TV.]     David  BlondeWt  Actes  au- 

.tures,  more  clearly  showed,  how  a  disguised  thentiques  des  Eglises  Keforin^cs  toticbant 

Pelagianism    lies    concealed    under    this  la  paix  etla  charit^  fratemeile,  p.  19,  d&c.,p. 

■cherne  of  the    Hypothetical  Univej-salists.  82,  Amoterd.,  1655,  4to. 

And  he  refers  as  to  bis  notes  on  vol.  i.,  cent.  (30)  Peter  Bayh,  Dictionhaire,  tome  i.,  azt 

V,,  pt.  ii.,  chap,  t.,  ^  23  and  26,  to  show  that  Amyraut,  p.  182  ;  Art.  Daillt,  tome  ii.,  p. 

'this  scheme  of  Amyraut,  was  not  in  reahty  947,  &c  ;  Art.  Blonddl,  tome  i.,  p.  671,  dec 

,  Pelagianism,  nor  even  Semipelagianiam. —  CAri«/.  Afa/f A.  P/a/*,  do  Formula  Conaensj«( 

Tr.]  cap.  i.,  p.  4*  &c,  and  other*. 
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year  1640,  denied  the  doctrine  then  generally  inculcated  in  the  Reformed 
schools,  that  the  sin  of  the  first  man  was  imputed  to  his  posterity ;  and 
maintained  on  the  contrary,  that  each  person's  own  inherent  defilement 
and  disposition  to  sin,  is  attributed  to  him,  by  God,  as  his  crime ;  or,  to  use 
the  language  of  theologians,  he  contended  that  original  sin  is  imputed  to  men, 
not  innnediately,  hut  only  mediately*  This  opinion  was  condemned  as  er- 
roneous in  the  Synod  of  Charenton  A.D.  1642,  and  was  donfuted  by 
many  theologians  of  great  respectability  among  the  Swiss  and  the 
Dutch.(31 )  And  Be  la  Place  influenced  by  the  love  of  peace,  did  not  think 
proper  to  offer  any  public  defence  of  it. (32)  But  neither  his  silence,  nor 
the  condemnation  of  the  synod,  could  prevent  this  doctrine  from  commend- 
ing itself  to  the  minds  of  very  many  of  the  French  as  being  reasonable ;  or 
from  spreading,  through  them,  into  other  countries. — In  the  number  of  those 
who  were  disposed  to  gratify  the  papists  at  the  expense  of  the  religion  of 
their  fathers,  many  have  placed  Letois  Cappel,  another  divine  of  Saumur ; 
who  in  a  long  and  elaborate  work,(33)  attempted  to  prove  that  the  Hebrew 
vowel  points  were  not  inserted  by  the  inspired  writers,  but  were  added  in 
more  recent  times.  This  indeed  is  certain,  thit  his  opinion  pleased  the 
Romanists,  who  thought  it  very  useful  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
sacred  scriptures  and  depress  them  below  the  unwritten  word  [or,  tradition]. 
It  was  therefore  the  more  earnestly  and  learnedly  opposed,  by  great  num- 
bers of  the  best  Hebricians,  both  among  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reform- 
ed.(34) 

§  16.  All  these  divines,  though  they  incurred  much  odium,  yet  obtained 
the  approbation  of  very  many,  and  have  been  pronouced  uncehsurable  by 
the  candour  of  subsequent  times :  but  those  were  less  fortunate,  who  have 
been  already  mentioned  as  openly  meditating  a  Union  of  the  French  Re- 


(31)  Aymon,  Synodes  des  Eglises  Refor- 
m^cs  de  France,  tome  ii.,  p.  680.  [QuiclCs 
Synodicon.  vol.  ii.,  p.  473.  He  maintained 
hereditary  depravity^  which  he  accounted 
criminal,  and  a  just  ground  of  punishment ; 
but  denied  the  imptUalion  of  AdairCs  sin  to 
hia  posteriiy. — Tr.  Placaus  advanced  his 
opinion,  in  his  Theses  theologies  de  statu 
hominis  iapsi  ante  gratiam,  1640  ;  which  are 
inserted  in  the  Syntagma  Thesium  theologi- 
car.  in  Academia  Salmuiiensi  disputatarum, 
pt.  i.,  p  205,  Slc.  He  was  understood  by 
pome,  to  deny  all  imputation  of  Adam's  sin : 
and  was  first  brought  into  trouble  on  the 
subject,  in  the  year  1645 ;  when  Ant.  Garis' 
salt  a  divine  of  Montauban,  and  others,  ac- 
cused him  before  the  national  synod  at  Cha- 
renton. Amyrautt  though  he'adhojed  to  the 
common  doctrine,  defended  him :  but  his 
opinion  was  disapproved  by  the  synod. 
Many  censured  the  decision  of  the  synod,  as 
being  hasty  and  rnjust ;  because  rlacnua 
was  condemned,  uncited  and  unheard,  his 
opinion  bein^  misapprehended,  and  Garistot 
his  accuser,  being  allowed  to  preside  in  the 
■ynod.     Plaraus  himself  was  so  cool,  dis- 

Cssionate,  and  peaceful,  that  he  defended 
I  aMailed  repuution  by  no  public  writing, 


but  patiently  waited  for  thti  meeting  of  a  new 
synod  ;  until,  at  last,  the  unceasing  outcry  of 
his  opposers,  m  1655,  compelled  hin^  to  pub- 
lish a  new  Disputation,  de  imputatione  primi 
peccati  Adami ;  in  which  he  showed,  that 
the  synod  did  not  understand  his  doctrine ; 
since  he  denied  merely  the  immediate  impu- 
tation of  Adam's  sin,  (an  imputation  arising 
from  the  sovereign  decree  of  God),  and  not 
the  mediate  imputation  or  one  naturally  con- 
sequent on  the  descent  of  men  from  Adam. 
Yet  this  explanation  did  not  satisfy  his  exci- 
ted opposers.  Andrew  Rivet ^  Samuel  Mart- 
sius^  and  Francis  Turretin  did  not  cease  to 
assail  him ;  and  by  instigation  of  the  last  n^ 
Died,  the  belief  of  immediate  imputation  was 
settled  as  an  article  of  faith,  by  the  church  of 
Geneva,  in  the  year  1675  See  Weismann^s 
Historia  Eccles.  sjbc.  xvii.,  p.  919— 5cW.] 

(32)  See  Christ.  Eberh.  Weismann's  Hist 
Eccles.  sse.  xvii.^  p.  817. 

(33)  In  his  Arcanum  Punctationis  revela- 
tum  ;  which  with  his  Vindicin,  may  be  found 
in  his  Works,  Amsterd.,  1689.  fol.,  and  in 
the  Critica  Sacra  Vet.  Test.,  Paris,  1660,  fol. 

(34)  See  Jo.  Christ.  Wolf's  Bibliotheca 
Hebraica,  pt.  ii.,  p.  27,  dec. 
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formed  church  with  that  subject  to  Romislv  sway ;  and  likewise  those,  who 
attempted  so  to  explain  or  shape  theology,  as  to  render  a  transition  to  tlie 
Romish  party  shorter  and  more  easy.  To  this  class  belonged  Lewis  le 
Blanc  a  divine  of  Sedan,  and  Claude  Pajon  a  minister  at  Orleans  ;  both  of 
whom  were  eloquent  and  men  of  great  penetration.  The  former,  with 
great  perspicuity,  so  treated  various  controversies  which  divide  the  Prot- 
estants from  the  papists,  as  to  show  that  some  of  them  were  mere  contests 
about  words,  and  that  others  were  of  much  less  importance  than  was  com- 
monly supposed. (35)  Hence  he  is  much  censured  to  this  day,  by  all  those 
who  think  great  care  should  be  taken,  lest  by  filing  down  and  lessening  too 
much  the  causes  of  disagreement,  the  truth  should  be  exposed  to  danger.(36) 
This  acute  man  left  behind  him  a  sect ;  which,  however,  being  very  odious 
to  most  persons^  either  conceals  or  very  cautiously  states  its  real  senti- 
ments. 

(17.  Claude  Pajon  appeared  to  explain  and  to  adulterate  that  part  of 
the  Reformed  religion,  which  treats  of  the  native  depravity  of  man,  his 
power  to  do  good,  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  conversion  of  the  soul  to 
God, — by  the  principles  and  tenets  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  which  he 
had  imbibed  completely.  But  what  his  opinions  really  were,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  :  and  whether  this  arises  from  his  intentional  conceal- 
ment of  his  real  sentiments  by  the  use  of  ambiguous  phraseology,  or  from 
the  negligence  or  the  malice  of  his  adversaries,  I  cannot  readily  decide. 
If  we  believe  his  adversaries,  he  supposed  that  man  has  more  soundness 
and  more  ability  to  reform  himself,  than  is  generally  apprehended ;  that 
what  is  called  original  sin  cleaves  only  to  the  understanding,  and  consists 
principally  in  the  obscurity  and  defectiveness  of  man's  views,  of  religious 
subjects ;  that  this  depravity  of  the  human  understanding  excites  the  will 
to  evil  inclinations  and  actions ;  that  it  is  to  be  cured,  not  by  the  powers 
of  nature,  but  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  acting  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  divine  word ;  that  this  word  however,  does  not  possess  any 
inherent  divine  power,  or  any  physical  or  hyperphysical  energy,  but  only  a 
moral  influence ;  that  is,  it  reforms  the  human  understanding  in  the  some 
manner  as  human  truth  does,  namely,  by  exhibiting  clear  and  correct  views 
of  religious  subjects,  and  solid  arguments  which  evince  the  agreement  of 
the  truths  of  Christianity  with  correct  reason  and  their  divinity;  and 
therefore  that  every  man,  if  his  power  were  not  weakened  and  prostrated 
by  either  internal  or  external  impediments,  might  renew  his  own  mind  by 
the  use  of  his  reason  and  by  meditation  on  revealed  truth,  without  the  ex« 
traordinary  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit. (37)  But  Pajon  himself  asserts,  that 
he  believed  and  professed,  all  that  is  contained  in  the  decisions  of  Dort 

(35)  In  his  Theses  Theologies ;  which  tare  et  de  la  grace^  p.  35,  &c.  Vol,  Em, 
•re  well  worth  reading.  The  copy  before  Lascher,  Exercit.  de  Claud.  Paionii  ejusqut 
me  was  printed  st  I^ndon,  1676,  fol.,  but  sectator.  doctrina  et  fatis,  Lips.,  1692, 12mo. 
there  have  been  a  nninber  of  editions  of  them.  [Spanheim  was  a  more  candid  adversary  ol 

(36)  See  Peter  BayU^  Bictionnaire,  tome  Pajon,  than  Jurieu.  Wcismann  (Hist.  £c* 
L,'  article  BeatUieUt  p.  458.  dec.  [His  cles.,  sscul.  zvii.,  p.  942)  follows  Jurieu  foi 
whole  name  was  Letois  le  Blancj  Sietir  de  the  roost  part^  and  is  too  severe  upon  Pajon  ^ 
BeaMlieu.  See  the  notice  of  him,  abovO)  who  had  no  other  aim  than  to  guard  agains* 
ia note  (29),  p.  294. — Tr.'\  fanaticism   aiid    enthusiasm,   and    probably 

(S7)  See  Frei,  Spanheim,  Append,  ad  viewed  the  word  of  God  with  higher  rever 
Elenchum  controversiaruin ;  Opp.,  tom.  iii.,  ence  than  many  of  his  opposers  did. — Schl.\ 
p.  882,  dtc.    FeUr  Jurieu,  Traitd  de  U  na- 
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and  in  the  other  confessions  and  catechisms  of  the  Reformed*  He  complains 
that  his  opinions  were  misunderstood;  and  states,  that  he  does  not  deny  ail 
mmediaie  operation  oftke  HoJy  Spirit  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  con- 
verted to  Grod,  but  only  such  an  immediate  operation  as  is  unconnected  with 
the  word  of  God ;  in  other  words,  that  he  cannot  agree  with  those,  who 
think  that  the  word  of  God  is  only  an  external  and  inoperative  sign  of  an 
immediate  divine  operation.  (38)  This  last  proposition  is  manifestly  am- 
biguous  and  captious.  He  finally  adds,  that  we  ought  not  to  contend  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  on  the  minds  of  men ;  that 
it  is  sufBcicnt  if  a  person  holds  this  one  point,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
author  of  all  that  is  good  in  us«  The  sentiments  of  Pajon  however,  were 
condemned,  not  only  by  the  principal  Reformed  divines,  but  also  by  some 
synods  of  the  French  church  in  1677,  and  by  a  Dutch  synod  at  Rotterdam 
in  1686. 

§  18.  This  controversy,  which  was  in  a  measure  settled  and  ended  by 
the  death  of  Pajon,  was  propagated  in  many  books  and  discourses  through- 
out  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  by  Isaac  Papin,  a  Frenchman  of 
Blois,  and  sister's  son  to  Pajon.  Throwing  off  all  disguise,  he  ventured 
to  express  himself  much  more  coarsely  and  harshly  than  his  uncle.  He 
declared,  that  the  opinion  of  his  uncle  was  this :  That  man  has  even  more 
power,  than  is  necessary  te^enable  him  to  understand  divine  truth :  tJiat  for 
the  reformation  and  regeneration  of  the  soul,  nothing  more  is  required,  t/tam 
to  remove  an  unsound  state  of  the  body  by  medical  aid,  if  such  a  state  hap- 
pens to  exist,  and  Uien,  to  place  before  the  understanding  truth  and  error,  and 
before  the  vnll  virtue  and  vice,  clearly  and  distinctly,  with  their  appropriate 
arguments.  This  and  the  other  opinions  of  Papin,  Peter  Jurieu,  among 
others,  a  celebrated  divine  of  Rotterdam,  confuted  with  uncommon  warmth, 
in  the  years  1686,  1687,  and  1688.  They  were  also  condemned  by  the 
synod  of  Bois-le-Duc  in  1687 ;  and  still  more  severely,  by  the  synod  at 
the  Hague  in  1688,  which  also  ejected  the  man  from  the  Reformed  church. 
Provoked  by  this  severity,  Papin,  who  in  other  things  manifested  fine  tal- 
ents,  returned  to  France  in  the  year  1689,  and  the  next  year  revolted  to 
the  Homish  church ;  in  which  he  died,  in  the  year  1709.(39)  Some  think 
he  was  treated  unjustly,  and  that  his  opinions  wer^  misrepresented,  by  his 
mortal  adversary,  Jurieu ;  but  how  true  this  may  be,  I  cannot  say.  A  de- 
fence  of  the  Paionian  sentiment  was  likewise  attempted  in  1684,  in  several 
tracts,  by  Charles  le  Cene  ;  a  French  divine  of  a  vigorous  mind,  who  has 
given  us  a  French  translation  of  the  Bible.(40)  '  But  as  he  entirely  dis- 
carded and  denied  the  natural  depravity  of  man ;  and  taught,  that  we  can 
regenerate  ourselves  by  our  own  power,  by  attentively  listening  to  divine 
truth,  especially  if  we  enjoy  also  the  advantages  of  a  good  education,  good 

(8S)  See  the  tract  which  Pajon  hioMoU  creating  the  wotld,  God  so  fonnod  and  con- 

0oropos(:d,  and  which  is  inserted  in  Jo^.  Geo.  stituled  all  things,  that  he  never  has  occa- 

d€  Chavfcpicd's  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  His-  slon  to  interpose  his  immediate  agency,  un- 

lor.  et  Critique,  tome  ii.,  art.  Cene,  p.  164,  less  when  a  miracle  is  necessary.     Of  course, 

ite.  that  the  conversion  of  sinners  is  brought 

(39)  See  Jurieu,  de  la  nature  e!t  de  la  about,  as  all  other  events  are,  -by  the  opera- 
race;  and  in  other  writings.    Jo,  MbUcr,  tion  of  natural  causes. — Tr."} 
imbria  Littcrata,  torn.  ii.  p-  608,  dec  ,  and        (40)  This  version  was  published  afler  tha 
others.     [According  to  Molier,  loc.  cit.,  Por  author's  death,  Amstcrd.,   1741,  fol.,   and 
mnCs  scheme  of  doctrine,  grew  out  of  his  was  condemned  by  the  Dutch  synods. 
Caitesian  philosophy .    He  supposed,  that  in 


na< 
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examples,  &c,,  hence  some  contend,  that  his  scheme  of  doctrine  di^n  m 
many  respecte,  from  that  of  Pfljon.  (41) 

§  19.  The  English  church  was  digitated  with  most  violent  storms  and 
tempests.  When  James  I.  kij^^  of  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  Elizabeikf 
ascended  the  throne  of  England,  the  Puritans  or  friends  of  the  Genevan 
discipline,  indulged  no  little  hope  that  their  condition  would  be  meliorated, 
and  that  they  should  no  longer  be  exposed  to  the  continual  wrongs  of  the 
Episcopalians,  For  the  king  had  been  bom  and  educated  among  the 
Scotch,  who  were  Puritans.{^2)  And  his  first  movements  corresponded 
well  with  these  expectations,  and  seemed  to  announce  that  the  king  would 
assume  the  character  of  mediator  between  the  dissenting  parties. (43)  But 
on  a  sudden,  every  thing  assumed  a  different  aspect.  King  Jajnea,  who 
was  eager  to  grasp  supreme  and  unlimited  power,  at  once  judged  that  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  was  adverse  to  his  designs,  and 

(41)  See  the  NoaTeau  Dictionnaire  Hit-    to  settle  the  controversies.    On  the  side  of 

the  Episcopalians,  were  nine  bishom  ud 
about  as  itaany  dignitaries  of  the  chorch; 
and  on  the  part  of  the  Puritans,  were  foox 
English  divines  and  one  from  Scotland ;  all 
of  whom  were  selected  by  the  king  himself. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  conference,  Jan.  I4> 
1604,  the  Episcopaliana  alone  were  admitted 
to  the  royal  presence :  and  the  kins  mads 
some  few  objections  to  the  English  ritaal 
and  discipline,  which  the  bishops  cither  via- 
dicated  or  consented  to  modify.  The  leo- 
ond  day,  Jan.  16th,  the  Puritans  were  ad- 
mitted ;  and  proceeded  to  state  their  wishes. 
But  the  king  treated  them  harshly,  and  al- 
lowed the  Episcopalians  to  browbeat  them. 
The  bishops  had  a  complete  triumph :  and 
Bancroft,  falling  on  his  knees,  said:  "I 
protest,  my  heart  meltoth  for  joy,  thai  Al- 
mighty God,  of  his  sirigular  mercy,  has  given 
us  such  a  king,  as  since  Christ's  time  bai 
not  been."  On  the  third  day,  Jan,  18th, 
the  bishops  and  deans  were  first  called  in, 
to  settle  with  rhe  king  what  alterations  sboaU 
bo  made  in  the  regulations  of  the  chuich. 
Archbishop  Wkilfift  was  so  ebted  to  bear 
the  king's  approval  of  the  law  for  the  oath 
ex  qffifiot  that  he  exclaimed  :  **  Undoubtedly, 
your  majesty  speaks  by  the  special  assistance 
of  God's  spirit."  After  this,  the  Puritons 
were  called  in,  not  to  discuss  the  points  in 


tor.  et  Critique,  article  Centf  tome  li.,  p. 
160,  &c. 

(42)  f**And  had,  on  some  occasions, 
Diaide  the  strongest  declaration  of  his  attach- 
ment to  their  ecclesiastical  constitution." — 
"  In  a  general  assembly  held  at  Edinburgh, 
in  the  year  1A90,  this  prince  is  said  to  have 
made  the  following  declaration:  *I  praise 
God  that  I  was  bom  in  the  time  of  the  light 
of  the  gospel,  and  in  such  a  pla<ie,  as  to  be 
king  of  the  sincerest  (i.  e.,  purest)  kirk  in 
the  world.  The  kirk  of  Geneva  keep  pasche 
and  yule  (i.  e.,  Batter  and  Christmas). 
What  have  they  for  them  1  They  have  no 
institution.  As  for  our  neighbour  kirk  of 
England,  their  service  is  an  evil-said  mass 
in  English  ;  they  want  nothing  of  the  mass, 
but  the  liftings  (i.  o.,  the  elevation  of  the 
host).  I  charge  you,  my  good  ministers, 
doctors,  elders,  nobles,  gentlemen,  and  bar- 
ons, to  stand  to  your  purity,  and  to  exhort 
your  people  to  do  the  same  ;  and  I  forsooth, 
as  long  as  I  brook  my  life,  shall  do  the 
same.*  CalderwootVs  History  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  p.  256."-;^ilfac/.] 

(43)  [King  Januf 'professed  himself  at- 
Ucbed  to  the  church  of  Scotland,  until  his 
removal  to  England,  in  April,  1603.  While 
pn  his  journey,  all  religious  parties  in  Eng> 
land  made  their  court  to  him.     To  the  Dutch 


and  French  Protestants  settled  in  the  coun-     controversy,  but  merely  to  hear  what  had 


try,  he  gave  favourable  answers.  The  bish- 
ops negotiated  with  him  by  tbeir  envoys. 
The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
addressed  him  in  behalf  of  the  establishment ; 
and  the  Puritans  presented  their  petition  in 
fiavour  of  a  reform  of  the  church.  One  pe- 
tition of  the  latter,  signed  by  about  800  Pu- 
ritan ministers,  was  called  the  Millenary 
Petition^  from  the  almost  a  thousand  signa- 
tures to  it.  In  October,  1603,  the  king  ap- 
pointed a  conference  at  Hampton  Conrt,  to 
oe  neld  the  January  followii^,  between  the 
Episcopalians  and  the  Puritans,  with  a  view 


been  agreed  upon  by  tho  king  and  the  bish 
ops.  Thus  ended  this  mock  conference; 
in  which  the  king  showed  himself  exceed- 
ingly vain,  and  insolent  towards  the  Puritans, 
and  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Episcopalians. 
The  next  month,  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
giving  an  acount  of  the  conference,  and  re- 
quiring conformUv  to  the  liturgy  and  cere- 
monies. See  NeaVs  H  i  story  of  the  Puritan^ 
vol.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  p.  30,  dec,  and  the  aulbort 
there  referred  to:  also  Johnson  Grant's 
History  of  the  English  Church  and  ths 
Sects,  Ac.,  vol.  iL,  ch.  ix.,  p.  62,  &c.— IV. 
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the  Episcopal  favourable  to  them ;  because  Presbyterian  churches  form  a  . 
kind  of  republic^  which  is  subject  to  a  number  of  leading  men  all  possess- 
ing equal  rank  and  power ;  while  Episcopal  churches  more  nearly  re- 
semble a  monarchy.     The  very  name  of  a  republic^  synod,  or  council,  was 
odious  to  the  king;  and  he  therefore  studied  most- earnestly  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  bishops ;  and  publicly  declared,  that  without  bishops  die 
throne  could  not  be  safe. (44)    At  the  same  time,  he  long  wished  to  pre- 
serTe  inviolate  the  Genevan  doctrines,  especially  those  relating  to  divine 
grace  and  predestination ;  and  he  allowed  the  opposite  doctrines  of  Armu 
fintf ,  to  be  condemned  by  his  theologians  at  the  synod  of  Dort.     This  dis- 
position  of  the  king  was  studiously  cherished,  so  long  as  he  had  power,  by 
George  Abbot  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  of  great  weight  of  char- 
acter, who  was  himself  devoted  to  Calvinistic  sentiments,  and  was  a  great 
friend  to  English  liberty,  and  whose  gentleness  towards  their  fathers,  the 
modern  Puritans  highly  extol.(46)     But  the  English  envoys  had  scarcely 
returned  from  Holland,  and  made  known  the  decisions  of  Dort,  when  the 
king  with  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  showed  himself  most  averse  from 
those  decisions,  and  manifested  a  decided  preference  for  the  Arminian  doc 
trine  respecting  the  divine  decrees.(46)     That  there  were  various  causes 
for  this  unexpected  change,  will  readily  be  believed  by  those  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  those  times  :  yet  the  principal  cause,  1  apprehend,  is  to 
be  sought  iji  that  rule  for  ecclesiastical  reformation,  which  the  founders  of 
the  new  English  church  kept  in  sight.     For  they  wished  to  render  their 
church  as  similar  as  possible,  to  that  which  flourished  in  the  first  centu- 
ries ;  and  that  church,  as  no  one  can  deny,  was  an  entire  stranger  to  the 
Dordracene  doctrines.  (47)    The  king  becoming  alienated  from  the  Calvin- 

favoared,  not  only  the  Arminiant,  but  alio 
the  papists ;  and  the^  tell  us,  (here  can  be 
no  doubt,  the  king  wished  to  unite  the  En^ 
lish  church  with  that  of  Rome.  But  in  this, 
I  apprehend,  the  king  is  too  severely  ac- 
cusea  ;  although  I  do  not  deny,  thai  he  did 
many  things  not  to  be  commended.  It  is 
not  easy  to  believe,  that  a  king  who  aspired 
immoderately,  after  supreme  and  absolute 
sway,  should  wish  to  create  to  himself  a 
lord,  in  the  Roman  pontifT.  [Yet,  see  the 
following  note. — Tr.]  But  at  length,  he 
inclined  more  towards  the  Romish  church 
than  formerly ;  and  he  permitted  some  things, 
which  were  coincident  with  the  Romish  rites 
and  regulations ;  because  with  most  of  the 
bishops,  he  was  persuaded  that  the  ancient 
Christian  church  was  the  exemplar  after 
which  all  churches  should  copy  ;  tnat  a  reli- 
gious community  would  be  the  more  holy 
and  the  more  perfect,  the  nearer  its  resem- 
blance to  the  divine  and  apostolic  standard ; 
and  that  the  Romish  church  retained  more 
of  the  first  and  pnmitive  form,  than  the  Ptt- 
ritan  or  Calvinistic  church  did. 

(47)  Perhaps  also  the  king  was  inflaenced 
by  the  recollection  of  the  ci\il  commotions, 
formerly  excited  in  Scotland  on  account  of 
the  Presbtftenan  religion.  There  are  soma 
cixcumstances  likewise,  which  indicate  thai 


(44)  fit  was  a  maxim  with  him,  and  one 
which  he  repeated  at  the  Hampton  Court 
conference:  No  buhopf  no  king.  SeaJVeol, 
loc.  cit.— Tr.] 

(45)  See  Ant.  Wood's  Athenas  Oxonien- 
aas,  lorn,  i.,  p.  583.  Dan.  NeaTa  History 
of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  242  [ed. 
Boston,  1817,  p  111,  258,  dec,  and  the 
long  note  of  Maelaine  on  the  text. — Tr.} 
Clarendon**  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol 
L,  p.  114,  dec. 

(46)  Peter  HeylinU  Historr  of  the  Five 
Articles,  p.  444,  &c.,  in  the  Dutch  transla- 
tion of  Gerh.  Brandt.  Dan.  NeaTs  History, 
of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  117,  dec. 
[ed.  Boston,  1817,  p.  185.— TV.]  Nfol 
tells  us,  that  the  council  of  Dort  was  ridi- 
culed in  England,  by  the  following  verses, 
among  other  things ; 

Doidrechtj  Svnodus,  Nodus:  Choma  into-' 

ger,  JEgen 
Conventus,    Ventus :    Sessio,    Stramen : 

Amen. 

Moreover,  for  ascertaining  the  character  and 
conduct  of  king  James^  and  his  inconstancy 
in  relijhon,  much  aid  is  afforded  by  the  wri- 
ters of  Engliah  history,, and  especially  by 
Larrey  and  Rapin  Thoyras.  Most  of  these 
atate,  that  in  his  last  years  Jomeo  greatly 

Vol.  IIL— Ff» 
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istic  opinions  and  oustoms,  the  old  hatred  against  the  Puritamy  which  had 
somewhat  subsided,  again  revived.  And  at  lost  it  broke  out  in  open  war. 
In  short,  James  I.  died  in  1625,  a  mortal  enemy  of  the  Puritan  faith,  which 
he  had  imbibed  in  his  youth ;  a  decided  patron  and  supporter  of  the  Ar- 
minians,  whose  condemnation  he  had  greatly  promoted ;  and  a  very  stren- 
uous asscrtor  of  Episcopal  government :  and  he  !efl  both  the  church  and 
the  commonwealth  in  a  very  fluctuating  state,  and  languishing  with  intes- 
tine  maladies. 

§  20.  Charles  I.  the  son  of  James,  determined  to  perfect  what  his  fa- 
ther had  undertaken.  He  therefore  used  every  effort,  first,  to  extend  the 
regal  power  and  to  exalt  it  above  the  authority  of  the  laws ;  secondly,  to 
subject  the  whole  church  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  Episcopal 
form  of  government,  which  he  considered  as  of  divine  appointment,  and  as 
affording  the  best  security  to  the  civil  sovereign :  and  thirdly,  to  reduce 
the  whole  religion  of  the  country  to  the  pattern  and  form  of  the  primitive 
church,  rejecting  all  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  Genevans.  The 
execution  of  these  designs  was  principally  intrusted  to  William  Laud,  then 
bishop  of  London,  and  afterwards,  from  A.D.  1683,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  who  was  in  many  respects,  undoubtedly,  a  man  of  eminence,  being 
a  very  liberal  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men,  resolute,  ingenuous,  and 
erudite ;  but  at  the  same  time,  too  furious,  headlong,  and  inconsiderate,  in- 
dined  to  superstition,  and  also  bigotedly  attached  to  the  opinions,  rites,  and 

Practices  of  the  ancient  Christians,  and  therefore  a  mortal  enemy  of  the 
*uriians  and  of  all  Calvinists.(48)  He  prosecuted  the  objects  of  the  king's 
wishes  as  well  as  his  own,  without  any  moderation :  often  disregarded  and 
trampled  upon  the  laws  of  the  land;  persecuted  the  Puritans  most  rigor- 
ously, and  eagerly  strove  to  extirpate  them  altogether ;  rejecting  Calvinis- 
tic  views  in  relation  to  predestination  and  other  points,  he  after  the  year 
1625,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  George  Abbot,  substituted  Arminian  senti- 
ments in  place  of  them  ;(49)  restored  many  ceremonies  and  rites  which 

the  king,  even  before  he  came  into  England,  Bgainst  the  queen  of  England.     See  Stat^ 

was  not  wholly  averse  from  the  Romish  re-  Tracta,  vol.  i.,  p.  1.     See  also  an  extract  of 

ligion.      See    the    Bibliotheqiie    Raisonee,  a  letter  from  Tobie  MaUhew,  D.D.,  dean  of 

tome  zliii.,  p.  318,  &,c.     [''Thus  far  the  Durham,   to  the  lord   treasurer    Rturleight 

note  of  our  author:  and  whoever  looks  into  containing  an  information  of  Scotch  afTaira, 

the  Historical  view  of  the  Negotiations  be«  in  Slrype**  Annals,  vol.  iv.,  p.  201.     Above 

tween  the  Courts  of  England,  France,  and  all,  see  Harrises  Historical  and  critical  ac- 

Brussels,  from  the  year  1592  to  1617,  ex-  count  of  the  Life  and  wrtiinga  of  James  I., 

tractcd  from  the  MS.  State  Papers  of  Sir  p.  29,  note  (N).     Thia  last  writer  may  be 

Thomas   Edmondcs   and   Anthony   Bacon,  added  to  Varrfy  and  Raping  who  have  ex- 

Esq.,  and  published  in  the  year  1749,  by  the  posed  the  pliability  and  inconsistency  of  this 

learned  iud  judicious  Dr.  Birch,  will  be  per-  self-sufficient  monarch." — Mad.] 

Buaded,  that,  towards  the  year   1595,  this  (48)  See  Anlh.  WooiVa  Aihcn»  Oxoni* 

fickle  and  unstcidy  prince  had  really  formed  ens.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  55,  &c.     Peter  HcylnCs 

a  design  to  embrace   the   faiih  of  Rome.  Cyprianus  Anglicus,  or  the  History  of  the 

See  in  the  curious  collection  now  meotioned,  Life  and  Death  of  William  I^aud  ;  London, 

the  Postscript  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  Thomas  1668,  fol     Clarendon'' s  History  of  the  Re- 

EdmorJet  to  the  lord  high-treasurer,  dated  hellion  and  the  civil  wars  in  England,  vol.  i. 

the  20th  of  December,  1595^     We  learn  [NcaVs  History  of  the  Puritan.s,  vol.  ii.,  ch. 

also  from  the  Memoirs  of  Ralph  Wtnieoodt  iv.,  dec,  and  vol.  iii.,  ch.  v. —  Tr.] 

that  in  the  year  l.'^9ri.  James  sent  Mr.  Ogil-  (49)  See  Mich,  le   Vasxor^s  Histotre  de 

hy,  a  Scots  baron,  into  Spain,  to  assure  his  Louis  XHL,  tome  v.,  p.  262,  dec     [LantA 

Catholic  majesty,  that  he  was  then  ready  and  was  then  merely  bishop  o(  Ix)ndon,  thou^ 

resolved  to  embrace  popery,  and  to  propose  in  effect  at  the  head  of  the  esiabhshod  cbuit^ 

an  alliance  with  that  king  and  the  pope  Legally,  neither  he  noi  any  prelate,  nor  eveo 
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were  indeed  ancieut,  but  at  the  same  time  superstitious  and  on  that  ground 
previously  abrogated;  obtruded  bishops  uj^n  the  Scotish  nation,  which 
was  accustomed  to  the  Genevan  discipline  and  extremely  averse  to  Epis- 
copacy ;  and  not  obscurely  showed,  that  in  his  view  the  Romish  church, 
though  erroneous,  was  a  holier  and  better  church,  than  those  Protestant 
sects  which  had  no  bishops.  Having  by  these  acts  excited  immense  odium, 
against  the  king  and  himself,  and  against  the  whole  order  of  bishops,  he 
was  arraigned  by  the  parliament  in  1644,  judged  guilty  of  betraying  the 
liberties  and  the  religion  of  the  countr}',  and  beheaded. (50)  After  the  exe- 
cution of  Laud^  the  uvil  conflict  which  had  long  existed  between  the  king 
and  the  parliament,  attained  such  a  height,  that  it  could  be  extinguished 
by  nothing  short  of  the  Hfe  blood  of  this  excellent  prince.  The  parliament 
inflamed  by  the  Puritans,  or  by  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents^  wholly 
abolished  the  old  form  of  church  government  by  bishops,  and  whatever  else 
in  doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship,  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
Genevans ;  furiously  assailed  the  king  himself,  and  caused  him,  when  taken 
prisoner,  to  be  tried  for  his  life ;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  EiXrope,  to 
be  put  to  death,  in  the  year  1648,  Such  are  the  evils  resulting  from  zeal 
in  religion,  when  it  is  illy  understood,  and  is  placed  in  external  regulations 
and  forms.  Moreover,  as  is  often  found  true,  it  appeared  in  these  scenes 
of  commotion,  that  almost  all  sects  while  oppressed,  plead  earnestly  for 
charity  and  moderation  towards  dissenters ;  but  when  elevated  to  power^ 
they  forget  their  own  former  precepts.     For  the  Puritans^  when  they  had 


the  king,  could  abrogate  or  enact  articles  of 
faith,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 
Nor  was  any  such  thing  attempted.  But 
the  kinjs.  at  the  instigation  (it  ia  stated)  of 
bishop  tMud^  issued  a  pn^^Iamation,  January 
24,  1626.  which  sets  forth,  *'That  the  king 
will  admit  of  no  innovation  in  the  doctrine, 
discipline,  or  government  of  the  church,  and 
therefore  charges  all  his  subjects,  and  es- 
pecially the  clerffv,  not  to  publish  or  main- 
tain, in  preaching  or  writing,  any  new  inven- 
tions or  opinions,  contrary  to  the  said  doc- 
tnne  and  discipline  established  by  law." 
This  apparently  hannless  proclamation,  viha 
of  cour:«e  to  l)e  executed  by  Laud  and  his 
associate** ;  and  L^iud  was  publicly  accused 
of  usin^  it  to  punish  and  put  down  Calvin- 
itu,  and  to  prevent  their  books  fVom  being 
printed  and  circulated,  while  Arminians  were 
allowed  to  i)r('ach  and  to  print  thrir  senti- 
ments most  fully.  See  NeaVs  History  of 
the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  192,  &c., 
and  vol.  iii..  ch.  ▼..  p.  222.  dec,  cd.  Boston, 
1817,  and  Maelaine's  note  (m)  on  this  para- 
giaph. — Tr.] 

(60)  fArrhbishop  Lavd  was  impeached 
by  the  Hoii«o  of  ("ommons,  and  tried  before 
the  House  of  Lords  In  1641.  fourteen  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  were  filed,  and  Laud 
was  romniitted  lo  prison.  In  1C44,  ten  ad- 
ditional articles  were  brought  forward,  and 
the  trial  now  commenced.  All  the  articles 
nay  he  reduced  to  three  general  heads.    I. 


That  he  had  traitorously  attempted  to  subvert 
the  rights  of  parliament^  and  to  emit  the 
king's  power  above  law.  II.  ll;at  he  had 
traitorously  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  con." 
stitution  and  fundamental  laws  of  /he  landf 
and  to  introduce  arbitrary  ^overmcut,  against 
law  and  the  liberties  of  the  subjects.  1 11.^ 
That  he  had  traitorously  endeavoured  and 

f>ractised  to  subvert  the  true  religion  estab- 
ished  by  law,  and  to  introduce  popish  super-  ■ 
stition  and  idolatry.  Under  this  last  head, 
the  specifications  were,«/r»/,  that  ho  intro- 
duced and  practised  popish  innovations  and 
superstitious  ceremonies,  not  warranted  by 
law ;  such  as  images  and  pictures  in  the 
churches,  popish  consecration  of  churches, 
converting  the  communion-t&blcs  into  altars, 
bowing  before  the  altar,  &c. ;  and  secondly^ 
that  he  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  Protest- 
ant religion,  and  encouraged  Arminianism 
and  popery  ;  by  patronising  and  advancing 
clergymen  of  these  sentiments;  by  prohibit- 
inv  the  publication  of  orthodox  books,  and 
allowing  corrupt  ones  free  circulation ;  by 
persecuting  in  the  high  commission  court, 
such  as  preached  against  Arminianism  and 
popery  ;  and  by  taking  some  direct  steps  to- 
wards a  union  with  the  church  of  Rome. 
The  House  of  Ixjrds  deemed  all  the  articles 
proved  ;  but  doubtrd,  for  a  lime,  whether 
they  amounted  to  treason.  See  the  whole 
trial  of  Laud^  in  NeuVs  Hist,  of  the  PoritaoSi 
▼ol.  iii.,  ch.  y.,  p.  184-255.— Tr.l 
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dominion,  were  no  more  indulgent  to  the  bishops  and  their  patrons,  thaa 
tliese  had  formerly  been  to  them.(51) 

§  21.  The  Independents,  who  have  been  just  mentioned  among  the  pro. 
moters  of  civil  discord,  are  represented  by  most  of  the  English  historians, 
as  more  odious  and  unrc^onable  than  even  ihe  Presbyterians  or  Calviuists ; 
and  are  commonly  charged  with  various  enormities  and  crimes,  and  indeed 
with  the  parricide  against  Charles  I.  But  I  apprehend,  that  whoever  shall 
candidly  read  and  consider  the  books  and  the  Confessions  of  the  sect,  wiii 
cheerfully  acknowledge  that  many  crimes  are  unjustly  charged  upon  them ; 
and  that  perhaps  the  misconduct  of  the  civil  IndependentSf  (that  is,  of  those 
hostile  to  the  regal  power,  and  who  strove  after  extravagant  liberty),  has 
been  incautiously  charged  upon  the  religious  Independents. {b2)    They  de- 


(51)  Besides  I>ord  Clarendon,  and  the 
historians  of  England  already  mentioned, 
Daniel  Ntal  has  professedly  treated  of  those 
events,  in  ihe  2d  and  3d  volumes  of  his  His- 
tory of  the  Puritans.  [Compare  also  John' 
son  Grant* t  History  of  the  English  church 
and  SecU,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  z.,  xi.,  p.  127-303. — 
Tr.J 

(52)  The  seci  of  the  IndependenU,  thoush 
ft  modem  one  and  still  existing  amonff  the 
English,  is  however  leas  known  than  almost 
any  Christian  sect  ancient  or  modem ;  and 
on  no  one,  are  more  marks  of  infamy  branded 
without  just  qause.  The  best  English  his- 
torians heap  upon  it  all  the  reproaches  and 
slanderSf  that  can  be  thought  of;  nor  is  it 
the  Epicopalians  only  who  do  this,  but  also 
those  very  Prethytenant  with  whom  they  are 
ftt  this  day  associated.  They  are  represented 
not  only  as  delirious,  crazy,  fanatical,  illiter- 
ate, rude,  factious,  and  strangers  to  all  re- 
ligious truth  and  to  reason,  but  also  ascrinu- 
nals,  seditious  parricides,  and  the  sole  authors 
of  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  John  Durell^ 
(whom' that  most  strenuous  vindicator  of  the 
Indeptndentt  Lewis  du  Moulin  commends 
for  his  ingenuousness:  see  Anth.  Wood's 
Athens  Oxonienses,  torn.  11.,  p.  732,  733), 
in  his  Historia  rituum  sancts  ecclesie  An- 
glican/B,  cap.  i.,  p.  4,  London,  1672,  4to, 
eaya:  Fateor,  si  atrocis  illius  tragedian  tot 
actus  fuerint,  quot  ludicrarum  esse  solent, 
postremum  fere  Independeniium  fuisse. — 
Adeo  ut  non  acute  magis,  quam  vere,  dize- 
rit  TEstrangius  noater:  Regem  prime  a 
Presbyterianis  interemptum,  Carolum  deinde 
ab  Independentibus  interfectum.  Foreign 
writers,  regarding  these  as  the  best  wit- 
nesses of  transactions  in  their  own  country, 
have  of  course  thought  proper  to  follow 
them ;  and  hence,  the  Independents  almost 
every  where  appear  under  a  horrid  aspect. 
But  as  every  class  of  men  is  composed  of  dis- 
■imilar  persons,  no  one  will  deny  that  in  this 
■eot  also  there  were  some  persons  who  were 
turbulent,  factious,  wickea,  flagiiious,  and 
destitute  of  good  sense.    Yet  if  that  is  also 


trae,  which  all  wise  and  good  men  inculcate, 
that  the  character  and  the  principles  of  whole 
sects  must  be  estimated,  not  from  the  con- 
duct or  words  of  a  few  individuals,  but  from 
the  customs,  habjts,  and  opinions  of  the  sect 
in  general,  from  the  books  and  discourses  of 
its  teachers,  and  from  its  public  formulariea 
and  confessions  ;  then  I  am  either  wholly  de- 
ceived, or  the  Independents  are  wrongfully 
loaded  with  so  many  criminations. 

We  pass  over  what  has  been  so  invidi- 
ously written  against  this  sect,  by  Claren' 
don,  Lawrence  Eachard,  Samuel  Parker, 
and  many  others ;  and  to  render  this  whole 
subject  the  more  clear,  we  will  take  i^  onlr 
that  one  excellent  writer,  than  whom  tbough 
a  foreigner,  no  one  as  the  English  themselves 
admit,  nastwritten  more  accurately  and  ncatiy 
concerninj^  the  affairs  of  Englandr  namely 
Rapin  Thayras,  In  the  twenty -first  liook 
of  bis  immortal  work,  the  Hisioire  d*Angl^ 
terre,  vol.  viii.,  p.  536,  ed.  second,  [Tti»- 
daVs  translation,  vol.  ii.,  p.  514,  foL],  he  oo 
depicts  tbo  Independents^  that  if  they  were 
truly  what  he  represents  them,  they  would 
not  deserve  to  enjoy  the  light  in  their  country, 
which  thoy  still  do  enjoy  freely,  and  much 
less,  to  enjoy  the  kind  offices  and  love  of  any 
good  man.  Lot  us  look  ovur  particularly, 
and  briefly  comment  ou  the  declarations  of 
this  great  man  conceming  them.  In  the 
first  place  ho  tolls  us,  that  after  the  utmoat 
pains,  he  could  not  ascertain  the  origin  of  tha 
sect:  Quelque  recherche  que  j'ai  faite,  je 
n'ai  jamaia  pQ  decouvnr  czactement  le  pre- 
miere origine  de  la  secte  ou  faction  dee  In* 
dependents.  That  a  man  who  had  spent 
seventeen  years  in  /composing  a  History  of 
England,  and  consulted  so  many  libraries 
filled  with  the  rarest  books,  should  have 
written  thus,  is  very  strange.  If  he  had  only 
looked  into  that  very  noted  book.  Jo.  Horn' 
heck's  Summa  Controversiarum,  lib.  z.,  p. 
775,  dec.,  he  might  easily  have  learned,  what 
he  was  ignorant  of,  after  so  much  research. 
He  proceeds  to  the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  and 
says  of  them  in  general,  that  nothing  could 
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lived  their  name  from  the  fact,  that  they  believed  with  the  Brownists,  that 
individual  churches  are  all  Independenty  or  subject  to  no  foreign  jurisdic 


be  better  suited  to  throw  all  England  into 
confusion.     Ce  q*il  y  a  de  certain  c>st  q^ils 
avoiciit  dcfl  principca  tout  h  fait  proprcs  il 
metire  TAnglctcrre  en  combuation,  comme 
iU  Ic  firent  effect ivement.    Jiow  true  this 
declaration  i^,  will  appear  from  what  follows. 
He  adds,  first  respecting  politics,  they  held 
▼ery  pernicious  sentiments.     For  they  would 
not  have  a  single  man  preside  over  the  whole 
9taie ;  but  tliought  the  government  of  the 
nation  should  be  intrusted  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people.     Par  rapport  au  gouv- 
eniement  de  TEtftt,  ils  abhorroient  la  mon- 
archie,  ct  n*approuvoient  qu'un  gouverne- 
mcnt   republicain.     I    can  readily  believCf 
that  there  were  persons  among  the  Independ- 
ents unfriendly  to  monarchy.     Such  were  to 
be  found  among  the  PresbyUrians,  the  Ana- 
hapt>8t9,  and  all  the  sects  which  then  flour- 
ished in  England.     But  I  wish  to  see  deci- 
sive testimony  adduced,  if  it  can  be,  to  prove 
this  the  common  sentiment  of  this  whole 
sect.     Such  tesiimony  is  in  vain  sought  for, 
in  their  public  writings.     On  the  contrary,  in 
the  year  1047  they  publicly  declared,  **that 
they  do  not  disapprove  of  any  form  of  civil 
government,  but  do  freely  acknowledge  that 
a  kingly  goveniment,  bounded  by  just  and 
wholesome  laws,  is  both  allowed  by  God, 
and    a   good   accommodation  unto   men." 
See  NcaPs  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iii., 
p.  146,  [cd.  Boston,  1817,  p.  161].     I  pass 
over  other  proofs  equally  concluaive,  that 
they  did  not  abhor  all  monarchy.     Their  re- 
ligious  opinions,  according  to  our  author, 
were  most  absurd.     For  ii  wo  may  believe 
him,  their  sentiments  were  contrary  to  those 
of  all  other  sects.     Snr  la  religion,  leurs 
principes  ^toient  opposez  h,  ceauz  de  tout  Is 
reste  du  roondo.    There  are  extant  in  par- 
ticular, two  Confessions  of  the  Independcntt ; 
the  one  of  those  in  Holland,  the  other  of  those 
in  England.    The  first  was  drawn  up  by 
John  Rohinsorif  the  founder  of  the  sect,  and 
was  published  at  Leyden,  1619,  4to,  enti- 
tled:   Apologia  pro   exulibus  Anglis,  qui 
Brownisto  vulgo   appellantur.    Ths  latter 
was  pnnted,  London,  1658,  4to,  entitled : 
A  Declaration  of  the  faith  and  onier  owned 
snd  practised  in  the  Congregatiooal  churches 
in  England,  [more  than  onehundred  in  num- 
ber, Tr]  agreed  upon,  and  consented  unto 
by  their  Eiders  and  Messengers  in  their 
meeting  at  the  Savoy,  October  12,  1658. 
John  nombeck  translated  it  into  Latin  in 
1659,  and  annexed  it  to  his  Epistle  to  Du- 
neus,  de  Independentismo.   From  both  these, 
•~to  say  nothing  of  their  other  books, — it  is 
msDifost,  that  if  we  except  the  form  of  their 


church  government,  they  differed  in  nothing 
of  importance  from  the  Calvinists  or  Pru- 
byterians.  But,  to  remove  all  doubt,  let  us 
hear  the  father  of  the  Independents,  Robin- 
son  himself,  explaining  the  views  of  himself 
and  his  Sock,  in  his  Apologia  pro  exulibus 
Anglis,  p.  7,  11.  Profitemur  coram  Deo  et 
hominibus,  adeo  nobis  convenirc  Qum  eccle- 
siis  Reformatis  Belgicis  in  re  religionis,  ut 
omnibus  et  singulis  earundem  ecclcsiarum 
iidei  articulis,  prout  habentur  in  Harmonis 
Confessionum  fidei,  parati   sumus  subscri- 

here Ecclesias  Rcfonnatas  pro  veris 

et  genuinis  habemus,  cum  iisdein  in  sacris 
Dei  -communionem  profitemur  et  quantum 
in  nobis  est  colimus.  So  far  therefore,  were 
they  from  differing  altogether  from  all  other 
sects  of  Christians,  that  on  the  contrary, 
they  agreed  exactly  with  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Refonned  churches.  To  show  by  an 
example  how  absurd  ths  religion  of  the  /n- 
depcndents  was,  this  eminent  historian  tells 
us,  that  they  not  only  rejected  all  ecclesias- 
tical government  and  order,  but  also  made 
the  buainess  of  preaching  snd  praying  in 
public  and  explaining  the  Scriptures,  com- 
mon to  all.  Non  seulement  ils  no  pouvoient 
souffrir  Tepiscopat  et  Thierarchie  ecclesias- 
tique;  (This  is  true.  But  it  was  a  fault 
not  peculiar  to  them,  but  chargeable  also 
on  the  Presbyterians t  the  Broumists^  the 
Anabaptists,  and  all  the  sects  of  the  Non- 
conformists),  mais  ils  ne  vouloient  pas  m6s- 
me  qu'il  y  eut  des  ministres  ordinaires  dans 
I'Eglise.  Ils  soutenoient  que  chacun  pou- 
▼oit  prier  en  public,  exborter  ses  freres,  ex- 
pliqaer  TEcnture  Sainte,  selon  les  talens 

qu*il  avoit  re9U8  de  Dieu. Ainsi-  parmi 

eux  chacun  prioit,  prechoit,  exhortoit,  expli- 
quoit  la  S.  Ecriture,  sans  autre  vocation  que 
cello  qu'il  tiroit  lui  m^me  de  son  zcle  et  des 
talens  quMl  croyoit  avoir,  ct  sans  autre  autori- 
Xk  que  celle,  que  loy  donnoit  Tapprobation  de 
ses  Auditeurs.  All  this  is  manifestly  false. 
The  Independenta  employ,  and  have  cm- 
ployed  from  the  first,  fixed  and  regular 
teachers ;  nor  do  they  allow  every  one  to 
teach,  ^ho  may  deem  himself  qualified  for 
it.  The  excellent  historian  here  confounds 
the  Independents  with  the  BroumistSt  who 
are  well  known  to  allow  to  all  a  right  to 
teach.  I  pass  over  other  assertions,  not- 
withstanding they  are  equally  open  to  cen- 
sure. Nt>w  if  such  and  so  great  a  man,  ^f- 
ter  residing  long  among  the  English,  pro- 
nounced so  unjust  a  sentence  upon  this  sect, 
who  will  not  readily  pardon  others  much  his 
inferiorsi  who  have  loaded  this  sect  with 
groundless   accusations  1       [On   all    these 
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tion ;  and  that  they  should  not  bo  compelled  to  obey  the  authority  and  lawa^ 
either  of  bishops,  or  of  councils  composed  of  presbyters  and  delegates  from 
several  churches. (53)     In  this  single  opinion  it  is  especially,  that  they  dif. 

charges, -«^  NeoTs  history  of  the  Puritam, 
vol.  Hi.,  ch.  N.,  p.  167, 4tc.,  ed.  1817.T— TV.] 

Bui  this  (some  one  may  say)  is  certain, 
from  numberless  testimonies,  that  the  Inde- 
pendents put  that  excellent  king  Charles  I. 
to  death :  and  this  single  fact  evmces  the  ez- 
treme  impiety  and  depravity  of  the  sect.  I 
-mm  aware  that  the  beat  and  most  respectable 
English  historians  charge  them  alone  with 
this  regicide.  And  I  fully  agree  with  them, 
provided  we  are  to  understand  by  the  term 
Independents^  those  persona  who  were  hos- 
tile to  regal  power,  and  attached  to  an  ex- 
travagant kino  of  liberty.  But  if  the  term  ia 
used  to  denote  the  ancestors  of  those  Inde- 
pendents who  still  exist  among  the  English, 
or  a  certain  religious  sect,  differing  from  the 
other  English  sects  in  certain  religious  opin- 
ions, I  am  not  certain  that  their  assertion  is 
quite  true.  Those  who  represent  the  Inde- 
pendents as  the  sole  authors  of  the  atrocious 
deed  committed  on  Charles  I.  must  neces- 
sarily mean  to  say,  either  that  the  nefarious 
parricides  were  excited  to  the  deed  by  the 
suggestions  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Inde' 
pendents^  or  that  they  were  all  adherents  to 
the  worship  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Inde- 
pendents: neither  of  which  is  capable  of  solid 
proof.  In  the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  as  we 
nave  seen,  there  was  nothing  which  could 
excite  any  one  to  attempt  such  a  crime  ;  nor 
does  the  history  of  those  times  show,  that 
there  was  any  more  hatred  or  malevolence 
towarda  Cfuirles  I.  in  the  Independents, 
than  in  the  Presbyterian^.  And  that  all 
those  who  put  the  king  to  death  were  In- 
dependentSf  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  on 
the  contrary,  several  of  the  best  English  his- 
torians, and  even  the  edicts  of  Charles  II. 
testify,  that  this  turbulent  company  was  mix- 
ed, and  composed  of  persons  of  various  reli- 
gions. And  I  can  easily  admit,  that  there 
were  some  Independents  among  them.  Af- 
ter all,  this  matter  will  be  best  unravelled  by 
the  English  themselves,  who  know  better 
than  we,  in  what  sense  the  term  Independ' 
ents  must  be  used,  when  it  is  applied  to 
those  who  brought  Charles  I.  to  the  block. 
[According  to  Nealy  loc.  cit.,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
616,  &c.,  521,  dtc,  533,  no  one  religious 
denomination  is  chargeable  with  the  regicide, 
but  only  the  array  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, both  of  which  were  composed  of  men 
of  various  religions.  Only  two  Congrega- 
Honal  ministers  approved  the  putting -Charles 
to  death  ;  and  the  Presbyterian  clergy  in  a 
body  remonstrated  against  it. — Tr.] 

when  I  have  carefully  inquired  for  the 


why  the  Independents  are  taxed  witii 
BO  many  crimes  and  enormities,  three  rea- 
•ons  especially  have  occurred  to  my  mind. 
I.  The  term  independents  is  ambiguous,  and 
not  appropriated  to  any  one  class  of  men. 
For  not  to  mention  other  senses  of  iu  the 
term  is  applied  by  the  English  to  those 
friends  of  aemoeraeyf  who  wish  to  have  the 
people  enact  their  own  laws  and  govern 
themselves,  and  who  will  not  suffer  an  indi- 
vidual or  several  individuals  to  bear  nJe  m 
the  state ;  or  to  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the 
name,  who  maintain  thot  the  people  ma^ 
to  be  independent  of  all  control,  except  ymt 
arises  from  themselves.  This  faction,  con- 
sisting in  a  great  measure  of  mad  fanatics, 
were  the  principal  actors  in  that  tragedy  in 
England  the  effects  of  which  are  still  deplo- 
red. Hence  whatever  was  said  or  done  ex- 
travagantly or  foolishly  by  thit*  faction,  was  I 
suspect,  all  charged  upon  our  Independents  ; 
who  were  not  indeed  alto^tber  without 
faults,  yet  were  far  better  than  they.  II. 
Nearly  all  the  English  sects,  which  distract- 
ed the  nation  in  the  times  of  Charles  I.  and 
Oliver  Cromwell,  assumed  the  name  of  in- 
dependents;  in  order  to  participate  in  that 
public  esteem,  which  the  real  Independents 
enjoyed  on  account  of  their  upright  conduct, 
and  in  order  to  screen  themselves  from  re- 
proach. This  is  attested,  among  others  by 
John  Tdand,  in  his  letter  to  John  le  CierCy 
inserted  by  the  latter  in  his  Hiblioth.  Univer- 
sello  et  Historique,  tome  xxiii.,  pt.  ii.,  p. 
60G.  Au  commencement  tous  les  Sectaires 
se  disoicnt  Independans,  par  ce  quo  ces  der- 
niers  ^toient  fort  honorcz  du  peuple  k  cause 
de  leur  piet^.  Now  as  the  term  was  so  ex- 
tensively applied,  who  does  not  see  that  it 
might  easily  occur,  that  the  enormities  of  va- 
rious sects  should  be  all  charged  upon  the 
genuine  Independents  7 — III.  Oliver  Crom- 
well the  usurper,  gave  a  preference  to  the 
Independents  before  all  the  other  sects  in 
his  country.  For  he  was  ^s  much  afraid  of 
the  councils  or  synods  of  the  Presbyterians, 
as  ho  was  of  the  bishops :  but  in  the  form  of 
church  government  adopted  by  the  Independ- 
enta^  there  was  nothing  at  all  which  he  could 
fear.  Now  as  men  of  like  character  incline 
to  associate  together,  this  circumstance 
might  lead  many  to  suppose,  that  the  Inde- 
pendents were  all  of  the  same  character  with 
Cromwell,  that  is,  very  bad  people. 

(53)  They  undoubtedly  received  the  name 
o(  Independents,  from  their  maintaining tha* 
all  assemblies  of  Christians  had  the  ri^t  of 
self-government,  or  werb  independent.  This 
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fer  from  the  Pre8byterian8.(54)  For  whatever  else  they  believe  or  teach 
on  religious  subjects,  with  very  few  exceptions  and  those  not  of  much  im- 
portance, is  almost  throughout  in  accordance  with  the  Genevan  doctrines* 
The  parent  of  the  sect  was  John  Rohinacn^  minister  of  a  Brownist  church 
which  was  settled  at  Leyden  in  Holland,  a  grave  and  pious  man.  Per* 
ceiving  that  the  discipline  which  Robert  Brown  had  set  up,  was  in  some 
respects  defective,  he  undertook  to  correct  it,  and  to  give  it  such  a  form 
ts  would  render  it  less  odious  than  before.  In  two  respects  particularly 
are  the  Independents  better  than  the  Brownists :  first,  in  moaeration  and 
candour ;  for  they  did  not,  as  Brawn  had  done,  execrate  and  pronounce  un- 
worthy of  the  Christian  name,  the  churches  that  had  adopted  a  different 
form  of  government ;  but  they  admitted  that  piety  and  true  religion  might 
flourish,  where  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  subject  to  the  authority  of 
bishops  or  to  the  decrees  of  councils,  notwithstanding  they  considered  their 
own  form  of  government  as  of  divine  institution,  and  originating  from 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  In  the  next  place,  the  Independents  excelled  the 
Brownists,  by  abolishing  that  liberty  of  teaching  which  Brown  had  allowed 
equally  to  all  the  brethren.  For  they  have  regular  teachers,  elected  by 
the  whole  brotherhood ;  and  they  do  not  allow  any  one  to  deliver  discour- 
ses to  the  people,  unless  he  has  been  previously  examined  and  approved 
by  the  officers  of  the  church.  This  sect,  which  began  to  exist  in  Holland 
in  1610,  had  very  few  adherents  at  first  in  England,  and  to  escape  the 
punishments  decreed  against  Nonconformists^  kept  itself  concealed  ;(55)  but 


very  term  is  used  by  John  Robinson,  in  his 
exposition  of  this  doctrine  in  bis  Apologia 
pro  exulibus  Anglis,  cap.  ▼  ,  p.  22,  wnere  ne 
flays  :  Ccetom  quemlibet  particularem  (recte 
iistitutum  ct  ordinatum)  esse  totam,  inte- 
nram,  et  perfcctam  ccclesiam  ez  suis  parti- 
ODS  constanicm  immediate  et  indepenaenter 
(qooad  alias  ccclesias)  sub  ipso  Christo. 
And  possibly  from  this  very  passage,  the  term 
IndependcnU  which  was  before  unknown, 
had  iu  origin.  At  first  the  followers  of  Rob- 
inson did  not  reject  this  appellation :  nor  has 
it  any  bad  or  odious  import,  provided  it  is 
understood  in  their  own  sense  of  it.  In 
England,  it  was  entirely  unknown  till  the  year 
1640.  At  least,  in  the  EecUsiastieal  Can- 
ons enacted  this  year  in  the  conventions  held 
by  the  bishops  of  London  and  York,  in  which 
all  the  sects  then  existing  in  England  aie 
enumerated,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  In- 
dependents, See  the  Constitutions  and  Can- 
ons ecclesiastical,  treated  upon  by  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  Yorck,  and  the 
test  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  their  sev- 
eral synods  A.D.  1640,  in  Dmid  Wilkin's 
Concilia  magns  Britannic  et  HybemisB,  toI. 
iv.,  cap.  v.,  p.  548.  But  a  little  afterwards, 
uid  especially  after  the  year  1642,  this  ap- 
pellation is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  an- 
nals of  English  history.  Nor  did  the  Eng- 
Ibh  Independente  at  first,  refiise  to  be  called 
by  this  name ;  but  rather,  in  their  Apology 
imbUahed  at  London,  1644,  4to,  (Apologwt- 


ical  Narration  of  the  Independents),  they 
fearlessly  assume  this  name.  But  after- 
wards, when  as  we  have  remarked,  many 
other  sects  adopted  this  name,  and  even  se- 
ditious citizens  who  plotted  the  destruction 
of  their  king,  were  commonly  designated  by 
it,  they  very  solicitously  deprecated  the  ap- 
plication of  it  to  them,  and  called  themselves 
Congregational  Brethren,  and  their  churches 
Congregational  Churches. 

(54)  [There  are  two  points  of  difference 
between  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independ- 
ents or  Congresationalists.  The  first  relates 
to  tne  independence  of  individual  churches, 
or  their  exemption  from  any  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion. The  second  relates  to  the  location  of  the 
legislative  and  judicial  powers  of  eacl)  church. 
The  Presbyterians  assign  these  powers  to  the 
eldership  of  the  church,  or  to  the  pastor  and 
the  ruling  elders  assembled  in  a  church  ses- 
sion ;  but  the  Independents  or  Ctmgrega^ 
tionalists  confide  them  to  a  general  meeting 
of  all  the  male  members  of  the  church,  or 
to  the  officers  and  the  whole  brotherhood 
assembled  in  a  church  meeting.  From  this 
latter  principle  it  is,  that  the  Independents 
are  called  Uongregationalitts.  And  as  in 
modem  times,  they  admit  of  a  connexion  ot 
confederation  of  sister  churches,  which  in 
some  measure  bounds  and  limits  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  individual  churches,  they  have 
discarded  the  name  of  Independents. — TV.] 

(56)  [*<In  the  year  1616,  Mr.  Jacob  whn 
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on  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the  hishops  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  it  took 
courage  in  the  year  1640,  and  boldly  showed  itself  in  public.  Afterwards 
it  soon  increased  so  much  in  reputation  and  in  ni^bers,  that  it  could  com- 
pete for  ^iority  not  only  with  the  Episcopalians,  but  also  with  the  very 
powerful  PreshytericaM ;  which  must  be  attributed,  among  other  causes  to 
the  erudition  of  its  teachers,  and  to  the  reformed  morals  of  the  people.(56) 
During  the  teign  of  Cromtoell,  who  for  various  reasons  was  its  greatest 
patron,  it  was  every  where  in  the  highest  reputation :  but  on  the  restora- 
tion  of  the  English  monarchy  under  Charles  II.  it  began  to  decline  great- 
ly, and  gradually  sunk  into  its  former  obscurity.  At  the  present  day,  it 
exists  indeed,  but  is  timid  and  depressed ;  and  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 
A.D.  1691,  it  was  induced  by  its  weakness,  to  enter  into  a  coalition  (yet 
without  giving  up  its  own  regulations)  with  the  Presbyterians  resident  in 
London  and  the  vicinity.(57) 


had  adopted  the  religious  sentiments  of  Rolh 
mton,  set  up  the  first  Independent  or  Con- 
gregational  church  in  England/' — Macl.l 

(56)  Dan.  Nral,  History  of  the  Puritans, 
vol.  fi.,  p.  107.  391,  393;  vol.  iii ,  p.  141, 
145,  276,  303,  637,  649.  Antk.  William 
Bohm^s  Englischc  Hcformationshistorie, 
book  vi.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  794.  [A  part  of  Mr, 
Robinson*s  congreiration  at  Ley  den,  remo- 
ved to  Plymouth  m  New-England,  in  the  year 
1620.  And  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
and  quite  down  to  the  end  of  the  century, 
great  numbers  of  the  English  Independents 
removed  to  New-England,  and  there  formed 
flourishing  colonics;  so  that  New-England 
for  about  two  centuries,  has  contained  more 
Independents  or  Congregalionalists,  than  Old 
England.— Tr.] 

(07)  From  this  time  onward,  they  were 
called  UhiUd  Brethren.  See  Jo.  Ttdand's 
letter,  in  Jo.  le  Clerc^s  Biblioth.  Universelle 
et  Historique,  tome  zxiii.,  p.  506.  [It  must 
not  be  supposed,  that  the  distinction  between 
Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  ceaa- 
ed  in  England,  from  the  year  1691,  or  that 
both  have  ever  since  formed  but  one  sect. 
They  siiH  cxi!«t  as  distinct,  yet  friendly  aecu. 


brook  Platform,  ed.  New-I>ondon,  1759,  pw 
99,  &c.— Tr.]  WUbam  Whiston  publisb. 
ed  the  Articles  of  agreement,  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  his  life  and  writings*  vol.  ii.,  p. 
649,  <Slc.  They  are  nine  in  number.  The 
1st  treats  **  of  Churches  and  Church  Mem- 
bers "  Here,  in  ^  6,  the  Presbyterians  ani 
Independents  declare,  "  that  each  particulsr 
church  hath  riglit  to  choose  their  own  offi- 
cers ;  and,  hath  authority  from  Christ  for  ex- 
ercising government,  and  of  enjoying  all  the 
ordinances  of  worship  within  itself :"  and  ^  7, 
that  **  in  the  administration  of  church  power, 
it  belongs  to  the  pastors  and  other  ciders  of 
every  particular  church,  (if  such  there  beX 
to  rule  and  govern ;  and  to  the  brotherhoc^ 
to  consent  according?  to  the  rule  of  the  Gos- 

fel."  Here  both  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
ndependents  depart  from  their  original  prin- 
ciplea.  Article  II.  trcaU  *'of  the  Ministry, 
wnich  they  acknowledge  to  be  an  institution 
of  Christ.^  They  require  the  ministers  of 
religion,  not  only  to  be  pious.  (^  2),  but  also 
learned ;  and  ((  3,  4,  6)  would  have  ibem 
be  elected  by  the  church  with  the  advice  of 
the  neighbouring  churches,  and  also  solemn- 
ly ordained.     Article  III.  "  of  Censures  ;'• 


Being  agreed  in  doctrines  and  anxious  to    decrees  that  scandalous  or  offending  mem- 


bold  corarauuion  with  each  other,  notwith- 
standing their  different  modes  of  church  gov- 
ernment, they  adopted  these  articles  of 
agreement  and  consent;  in  which  each  sect 
endeavoured  to  come  as  near  to  the  other, 
as-their  different  principles  would  admit. 
Moreover,  these  Articles,  with  very  slight 
alterations,  were  adopted  by  the  Elders  and 
Messengers  of  the  churches  ef  Connecticut, 
assembled  at  Sayhrook  in  the  year  1708  ; 
and  they  now  form  a  part  of  what  is  called 
tho  Saybrook  Platform,  or  the  ancient  eccle- 
siastical constitution  of  Connecticut.  See 
Trumbuirs  HJHiory  of  Connecticut,  vol.  i., 
p.  510,  613,  614.  The  Articles  themselves 
may  be  seen  in  Toulmin^s  History  of  Dis- 
•soters,  vol.  ii.,  p.  130,  4&c.,and  in  the  Say- 


bers  be  firat  admonished  ;  and  if  they  do  not 
reform,  be  excluded  from  the  church,  by  the 
pastors ;  but  with  the  consent  of  the  breth- 
ren. Article  IV.  **  of  Communion  of  Church- 
es ;"  declares  all  churches  to  be  on  a  perfect 
equality,  and  therefore  independent ;  yet 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  pastors  and  teach- 
ers to  maintain  a  kind  of  communion  of 
churches,  and  often  to  meet  together  and 
consult  on  the  interests  of  the  churches. 
Article  V.  **  of  Deacons  and  ruling  Elders.'* 
Hero  the  United  Brethren  admit,  that  the 
office  of  Deacon  or  curator  of  the  poor,  is  of 
divine  appointment ;  and  say  :  "  Whereas 
divers  are  of  opinion,  that  there  is  also  the 
office  of  ruling  Elders,  who  labour  not  in 
word  and  doctrine,  and  others  think  other 
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§  22.  While  OUver  Cromwell  administered  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  all  sects  even  the  vilest  and  most  absurd,  had  full  liberty  to  pub- 
lish their  opinions :  the  bishops  alone  and  the  friends  of  episcopal  govern, 
ment,  were  most  unjustly  oppressed  and  stripped  of  all  their  revenues  and 
honours.  By  far  the  most  numerous  and  influential  of  all,  wore  the  Preehfte- 
rians  and  the  Independents ;  the  latter  of  whom  were  most  favoured  and 
extolled  by  CromtDellj  {who  however  actually  belonged  to  no  sect),  and 
manifestly  for  the  sake  of  curbing  more  easily  the  Presbyterians,  who  sought 
to  acquire  dominion.(58)    In  this  period  arose  the  FyVi^monarchymefi,  as 


wise,  we  agree,  that  this  difference  make  no 
Ineach  amortg  us."  Article  VI.  **  of  Syn- 
ods ;"  admits,  that  it  is  useful  and  necessary, 
in  cases  of  importance,  for  the  ministers  of 
many  churches  to  hold  a  council ;  and  that 
the  decisions  formed  in  these  convention* 
must  not  be  rejected  by  the  churches,  with- 
out the  most  weighty  reasons.  Article  VII. 
**  of  our  demeanour  towards  the  civil  Magis- 
trate ;"  promises  obedience  to  mesistrates, 
and  prayers  for  them.  Article  VIII.  treats 
**  of  a  Confession  of  Faith ;"  and  leaves  the 
brethren  free  to  judge,  whether  the  zxxiz. 
Articles  of  the  English  «hurcb»  or  the  Con- 
fession and  Catechism  of  the  Westminster 
assembly,  that  is,  of  the  Presbyterians,  or 
lastly,  the  Confession  of  the  Congregational 
Brethren,  published  by  the  convention  at  the 
Savoy  in  1658,  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  [Their  words  are :  "  As 
to  what  appertains  to  soundness  of  judgment 
in  matters  of  faith,  we  esteem  it  sufficient, 
that  a  church  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  to 
be  the  word  of  God,  the  perfect  and  only 
nile  of  faith  and  practice ;  ^nd  own  either 


government.  Tor  a  considerable  time,  the 
rresbyterian,  and  Congregational  ministers 
in  and  near  London  continued  to  hold  meet- 
ings for  mutual  consultation,  and  for  regu- 
lating the  licensure  pf  candidates.  Ana  in 
some  other  counties  of  England,  similar  uni- 
ted meetings  were  held.  But  ere  long  they 
were  dropped ;  and  the  two  denomination^, 
though  OQ  friendly  terras  with  each  other, 
manage  respectively  their  own  ecclesiastical 
affairs  in  their  own  way. — Tr,"]     • 

(68)  [Dr.  MosheifiCt  account  of  the  Pres- 
byterians is  quite  too  meager  for  those  who 
are  expected  to  read  this  translation  of  his 
work.  It  is  therefore  deemed  necessary, 
here  to  introduce  a  summary  history,  first  of 
the  Scotisk  churchy  and  then  of  the  Englisk 
Presbyleriaru^  durine  this  century. 

The  Scotisk  chatreh.  From  his  Wt  ani- 
vat  in  England  in  1693,  king  Jam«#  sethim'- 
self  to  undermine  Pres^yterianism  m  Scot- 
land, and  to  establish  Episcopal^  on  its  ru- 
ins. For  this  purpose,  he  not  only  spoke 
contemptuously  of  tne  Presbyterians  as  being 
insolent  men  and  enemies  to  regal  power. 


the  doctrinal  part  of  those  commonly  called    but  Actually  nominated  bishops  to  the  thir- 


the  Articles  of  the  church  of  England,  or 
the  Confession,  or  Catechism,  shorter,  or 
larger,  compiled  by  the  assembly  at  West- 
minster, or  the  Confession  agreed  on  at  the 
Savoy,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  said  rule.'* — 
TV.]  Article  IX.  *»  of  our  duty  and  deport- 
ment towards  them  that  are  not  in  Com- 
munion with  us  -,''  iuQulcates  qnly  love  and 
moderation  towards  them.  It  hence  appears, 
that  the  Independents,  induced  by  necessity, 
approached  in  many  points  towards  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Presbyterians^  and  departed  from 
the  principles  of  their  ancestors.  [As  re- 
spects union  and  communion  of  churches, 
their  mutual  accountability,  and  perhaps  also 
ihe  powers  and  prerogatives  of  church  offi- 
cers, there  was  some  change  in  the  views  of 
the  Independents  of  England,  and  also  in 
America.  But  the  English  Presbyterians 
also  softened  considenbly  the  rigours  of 
Presbyterianism,  as  it  was  introduced  and 
■et  up  among  them  by  the  Scotch.  This 
coaliuon  of  the  two  denominations  tended  to 
■bate  the  zeal  of  both  in  maintaining  the  jus 
divinum  of  their  respective  systems  of  church 
Vol.  III.— Gf  o  a 


teen  Scotish  bishoprics ;  and  m  1606,  obtaiik- 
ed  from  the  parliament  of  Perth,  an  act  de- 
claring tho  king  to  have  sovereign  authority 
over  all  estates,  persons,  and  causes  what- 
soever, m  Scotland ;  and  also  an  act  resto- 
ring to  the  bishops  their  ancient  poaseesions, 
which  had  been  annexed  to  the  crown.  This 
made  the  new  bishops  peers  o'f  the  realm. 
The  General  Assenfbly  protested.  *  But  in 
1608,  a  convention  claiming  to  be  a  Genexaf 
Assembly,  declared  the  bifihops  perpetuaV 
moderators  of  all  the  Synods  and  Presbyte- 
ries. Another  convention  however  was  uien 
sitting,  in  opposition  to  this  ;  and  cpmmit- 
tees  from  both  attempted  a  compromise. 
The  bishops  carried  their  point  in  1609 :  and 
the  next  year  the  king,  contrary  to  law,  au- 
thorized them  to  hold  High  Commission 
Courts.  In  the  same  year,  (I^IO),  a  corrupt 
assembly  was  held  at  Glasgow;  which  saDc-, 
tioned  me  right  of  the  bishops  to  preside 
personally,  or  by  their  representatives,  in  all 
the  judicatories  of  the  church,  in  all  cases  of 
discipline,  ordination  and  deprivation  of  min- 
iiten,  visitation  of  churches,  d&c.    All  min- 
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they  were  called ;  delirious  persons  who  would  have  turned  the  world  opb 


tsters  at  their  ordination,  were  to  swear  obe- 
dience to  th«r  ordinary  ;  and  all  clergymen 
\^ere  forbidden  to  preach  or  to  speak  against 
the  acts  of  this  assembly,  or  to  touch  at  all 
the  subjcc t  of  the  parity  of  ministers.  Three 
Scotish  bishops,.  (Spotswood,  Lamh^  and 
Humilttm),  were  now  sent  to  England,  there 
to  receive  E{)U(CO})aI  consecration  :  and  on 
their  return,  they  consecrated  the  rest.  Ip 
1617,  king  7am«s  made  a  journey  into  Scot- 
land, chiefly  lo  further  the  cause  of  Episco- 
pacy, which  was  advancing  but  slowly.  The 
next  year,  (1618),  a  convention  or  General 
Assembly,  composed  very  much  of  courtiers, 
met  at  Perth,  and  ordained  kneeling  at  the 
sscrament,  the  administration  of  it  in  prirate 
houses  and  to  the  sick,  the  private  baptism 
of  children,  their  confirmation  by  bishops, 
md  ihe  observance  of  Christmas,  Easter, 
Whitsuntide,  and  Ascension  Day.  These 
were  called  the  ^p«  i4  r tides  of  Perth.  They 
were  published  by  royal  authority  ;  and  in 
1621,  a  ^cocish  parliament  was  persuaded, 
thouffh  not  without  difficulty,  to  enact  them 
into  laws,  against  the  remonstrances  of  great 
numbers  of  the  clergy.  Persecution  ensu- 
ed ;  and  many  ministers  were  fined,  impris- 
pried.  and  banished,  by  the  High  Commissi6n 
Court.  .During  this  reign,  many  Scotch 
Presbyterians  moved  to  the  North  of  Ire- 
Und,and  there  establishedflourishingchurch- 
es.  CharU$  I.  followed  up  the  measures 
pursued  by  his  father.  In  1633,  be  went  to 
Scotland  to  be  crowned ;  and  there  compel- 
led a  Scotish  parliament  to  invest  him  with 
all  the  ecclesiastical  powers  possessed  by  his 
father,  and  also  to  confirm  the  laws  of  the 
last  reign  respecting  religion.  On  leaving 
Scotland,  he  erected  a  new  bishopric  at  Ed- 
inburgh. And  archbishop  Laud  drew  up 
articles  for  regulating  the  royal  chapel  at 
Edinburgh ;  which  was  to  be  a  pattern  for 
all  cathedrals,  chapels,  and  parish  churches. 
Hitherto  the  Scotch  Episcopal  church  had 
no  settled  liturgy  :  the  Ling  therefore  order- 
ed the  Scotch  bishops  to  draw  up  canons  and 
a  liturgy,  similar  to  tbo^e  of  the  English 
church.  These  being  revised  by  Laud  and 
othor  English  bishops,  were  imposed  upon 
the  whole  .Scotish  nation,  by  royal  proclama- 
tion ;  the  canons  in  1635,  and  the  liturgy  in 
1*636.  The  attempts  of  the  bishop^  to  en- 
force these,  without  ^he  sanction  of  a  Gen* 
•ral  Aseombly,-  or  of  a  Scotish  parliament, 
throw  the  whole  nation  into  commotion. 
The  nobles,  gentry,  burroughs,  and  clergy, 
combined  to  resist  these  innovations ;  and 
in  1638,  they  solemnly  revived  tlie  national 
covenant  of  1580  «nd  1590.  Hence  the 
king  found  it  necessary  to  relax  not  a  little, 


bis  injunctions;  and  he  now  permitted  ■ 
General  Assembly  to  be  called.  But  his 
coinmiftsioners,  finding  this  body  unmanage- 
able, dissolved  it.  I'he  Assembly  however 
would  not  separate,  bat  protested ;  and  con- 
tinuinff  their  sessions,  tney  disaonalled  the 
acts  of  six  preceding  General  Assemblies; 
(namely,  thoee  of  1606,  1608,  1610,  1616, 
1617,  and  1618);  abolished  Episcopacy; 
condemned  the  five  articles  of  J*erth,  toe  lit- 
urgy, canons  and  high  commission  court; 
restored  the  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  Gen- 
eral Assemblies  :  and  deposed  all  the  bish- 
ops, save  two,  whom  they  allowed  to  remain 
as  parish  ministers  The  king  now  resorted 
to  war,  and  marched  an  army  into  Scotland 
in  1639.  But  a  truce  was  conckded  ;  and 
a  new  Assembly  and  a  new  parliament  both 
met,  and  confirmed  substantially  the  doings 
of  the  last  A ssembly .  In  1 640  the  king  rais- 
ed another  army,  and  renewed  the  war  upon 
the  Scots;  but  he  found  it  necessary  to 
agree  again  to  a  truce ;  and  also  to  a«*embl« 
an  English  parliament,  which  was  called  the 
long  parliament,  because  it  sat  twelve  year% 
ana  which  favoured  the  Scots  in  their  contro- 
versy with  the  king.  His  English  subjects 
were  now  alienated  from  him  ;  and  to  be  able 
to  contend  with  the  English  malecoti tents, 
the  kins  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Scots, 
bv  whicn  he  agreed  to  the  total  abolition  of 
Episcopacy,  and  the  entire  restitution  of 
Presbyterianism  in  that  countiy.  The  peace 
however  was  of  little  service  to  him,  as  the 
English  parliament  and  the  Scots  were  od 
the  most  friendly  terms.  In  1 642,  the  Scots 
oflTcred  to  ba  mediators  between  the  king  and 
the  English  parliament ;  which  the  king  re- 
sented highly.  This  drew  closer  the  union 
between  the  Scots  and  the  English  parlia- 
ment. The  Scots  now  formed  the  design  of 
establishing  Presbyterianism,  as  the  only  re- 
ligion throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
To  this  project  the  English  parliament,  in 
order  to  secure  the  co-operaiion  of  the  Scots 
in  their  war  with  the  king,  were  led  to  yield 
assent.  Commissioners  from  the  General 
Assembly  of  Scotland,  were  now  admitted 
to  sit  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  di- 
vines ;  and  the  Scots  had  great  influence  in 
all  the  ecclesiastical  aflfairs  of  England,  till 
the  time  of  CromweWs  usurpation.  At  their 
instance  in  1643,  the  English  parliament  as- 
sented td  the  Scotch  national  Covenant 
somewhat  modified^  and  now  denominated 
the  solemn  League  and  Covenant;  which 
the  parliament  recommended,  and  at  length 
enjoined  upon  the  whole  English  naticm. 
The  3cota  strenuously  opposed  all  toleratioa 
of  any  bnt  Presbyterians,  in  either  country 
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tide  down»    They  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  would  personally  descend,  end 


This  alienated  the  Independents,  Baptists^ 
tnd  other  sectarians  frorn  th6m;  and  the 
English  parliament  found  it  necessary  to 
proceed  with  caution.  In  1646,  the  king 
surrendered  himself  to  the  Scots ;  and  they 
delivered  htm  over  to  the  English  parlia- 
ment ;  hoping  thus  to  induce  them  resolute- 
ly to  enforce  Presbyterianism  over  the  three 
Dngdoms.  But  the  parliament  were  so  ir- 
resolute, that  the  Scots  becamo  jealous  of 
them.  After  Charles  I.  was  beneaded,  in 
1648,  tho  Scots  proclaimed  Charles  II.  king ; 
and  declared  against  the  English  Common- 
wealth. In  1649,  they  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  new  king  in  Holland,  who 
then  prolcsscdly  acceded  to  the  national 
covenant.  The  next  year,  the  king  landed 
in  Scotland  ;  but  his  army  was  defeated  by 
Cromwell.  In  1 65 1 ,  Charles  II.  was  crown- 
ed in  Scotland  ;  and  then  swore  to  observe 
the  solemn  League  and  Covenant.  After 
this  he  marched  an  army  into  England,  suf- 
fered a  total  defeat,  and  fled  in  disguise  to 
Prance.  General  Monk^  whom  Cromwell 
had  l6ft  in  Scotland,  soon  brought  that  whole 
coantiy  to  submit,  and  to  become  united 
with  the  Commonwealth  of  England ;  atid 
also  10  allow  a  free  toleration,  to  which  the 
Presbyterians  were  much  opposed.  Com- 
missioners were  now  sent  into  Scotland  by 
\hm  English  parliament,  to  establish  liberty 
of  conscience  there.  Thus  things  reYnaincd 
till  the  restoration.  Presbyterianism  was 
the  established  religion  of  Scotland ;  but 
dissenters  were  allowed  to  live  in  peace,  and 
to  worship  in  their  own  way.  At  the  resto- 
ration in  1661,  a  Scotish  parliament  rescind- 
ed all  acts  and  covenants  relative  to  religion, 
made  or  entered  into  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  troubles,  and  empowered 
the  king  to  settle  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment at  his  pleasure.  He  ordained  Presby- 
terianism for  the  present;  but  soon  after, 
though  with  some  hesitation,  ordered  Episco- 
pacy in  its  place.  Sharf^  Fahfoul,  Leigh- 
ton,  and  Hamilton,  were  consecrated  bish- 
ops. Under  Charles  II.  from  1662  to  1685, 
the  ScoichPrcsby  terians  suflered,  very  much 
aa  the  English  Non-conformists  did;  for 
similar  laws  and  measures  were  adopted  in 
both  countries.  James  1 1,  pursued  the  same 
persecuting  course,  till  the  year  1687,  when 
in  order  to  advance  popery,  he  panted  uni- 
Torsal  toleration.  On  tne  revolution  in  1 688, 
the  i^cotch  Presbyterian  church  regained  all 
its  liberties  and  prerogatives ;  which  it  has 
enjoyed  with  little  diminution  to  the  present 
day.  But  the  troubles  it  experienced  during 
the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  nia  sons,  had  in- 
duced marf  Scotch  Presbyterians  to  emi- 


grate to  the  North  of  Ireland,  to  North 
America,  and  elsewhere.  See  NeaTs  Hist. 
.  of  the  Puritans :  Crooksheenk's  Hist.  Of  the 
state  and  sulferinffs  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land ;  BumeVs  Hist.  %f  his  own  times ; 
Spottvfood,  and  various  others. 

The  English  Presbyterians.  Most  of  the 
early  English  Puritans,  from  their  inter- 
course with  the  foreign'  Reformed  churches 
who  were  all  'Presbyterians,  were  more  Or 
less  attached  to  Presbyterian  forms  of  wor- 
ship and  church  government.  But  as  the 
Engfish  bishops,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Bliz' 
abeth,  generally  adnoitted  the  validity  of  for 
eign  or  Presbyterian  ordination ;  while  the 
Puritans  or  Presbyterians  on  the  other  hand, 
admitted  the  validity  of  ordination  by  bish- 
ops, and  the  lawfulness  of  bishops  Of  some 
sort ;  hence  the  principal  difficulty  of  the 
English  Puritans  or  Presbyterians,  in  those 
times,  tela  ted  to  the  rites  of  worship.  {Neal, 
Hist,  of  Puritans,  vol.  i.,  p.  386).  In  the 
year  1572,  several  of  the  more  strenuous 
Puritans,  despairing  of  any  farther  reforma- 
tion of  the  English  church  by  public  author- 
ity, proceeded  secretly  to  oi^nize  the  first 
Presbyterian  church  in  England,  at  Wands- 
worth, five  miles  from  London.  This  church, 
though  persecuted,  continued  to  exist :  and 
others  were  formed  on  the  model  of  it.  But 
the  greater  pah  of  the  clergy  who  were  in- 
clined to  Pitesbyteristi  views,  remained  in 
connexion  with  the  established  church,  and 
bore  the  general  appellation  of  Puritans. 
Many  of  them  however,  kept  up'  voluntary 
meetings  among  themselves,  for  mutual  ad* 
vice  and  counsel,  in  a  kind  of  presbyteries 
and  synods,  fn  the  year  1586,  there  were 
more  than  500  such  ministers  in  England. 
How  long  and  how  extensively  these  infor- 
mal and  voluntary  meetings  were  mamtained, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  But  this  is  certain,  that 
although  persecution  induced  great  numbers 
to  remove  to  America,  Ireland,  and  elsc- 
wherd,  yet  the  number  of  Presbyterians  that 
remained,  under  the  general  appellation  of 
Puritans,  was  very  consideraoie ;  and  it 
greatlv  increased,  during  the  reigns  of  James 
1.  and  Charles  I.,  prior  to  the  year  164S, 
when  Episcopacy  was  abolished  by  act  of 
parliament.  In  1643,  the  English  psriia- 
ment  selected  121  of  the  ablest  divmes  o 
England,  with  30  lay  assessors,  whom  they 
commanded  to  meet  at  Westminster  and  aid 
them  by  their  counsel,  m  settHnff  the  gov- 
ernment, worship,  and  doctrines  otthe  church 
of  England,  'ihis  was  the  famous  West- 
minster Assembly  of  divines ;  which  contin- 
ued to  meet,  and  to  di.«cu88  such  subjects  as 
the  parliament  submitted  to  their  considera-- 
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tkm.  during  seTertl  y«un.  They  wen  men 
<if  different  eentimentB,  Presbyteritns,  Eims- 
tians,  and  IndepebdenU,  with  some  mod- 
erate £piKopalianB.  Dot  a  great  majoritj 
were  Presbyterians.  Besides,  not  long  af- 
ter this  assembly  met,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Scotisb  chan:h,  at  the  request  of 
the  English  parliament,  sent  four  commis- 
•ioners  to  this  body,  on  condition  that  the 
whole  Westminster  Assembly  and  the  par- 
liament would  take  the  solemn  I.»esgue  and 
Covenant,  and  agree  to  establish  one  uni- 
fonn  religion  thnwfhout  the  three  kingdoms. 
The  parliament  reluctsntly  assented  to  the 
condition,  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  co- 
operation of  the  Scots  in  their  political  de- 
signs. Before  the  Scotisb  commisvioneTs 
arrived,  the  Westminster  Assembly  com- 
menced revising  the  39  Articles ;  and  went 
over  the  Arst  15,  making  some  slight  altera- 
tions. After  the  arrival  of  the  Scotch  com- 
missioners, and  the  adoption  of  the  solemn 
League  and  Covenant  in  Feb.,  1644.  the  As- 
sembly, by  order  of  parliament^  drew  up  an 
Exhorution  to  the  people  of  Ensland  to  as- 
sent to  the  solemn  League.  The  Novem- 
ber following,  they  were  ordered  to  write  a 
circular  letter  to  the  foreign  Reformed  church- 
es, acquainting  them  with  the  proceedings 
in  England.  Through  this  Assembly,  the 
parliament  licensed  preachers  and  directed 
all  ecclesiastical  affaira.  They  next  drew 
op  a  Directory  for  public  worship;  which 
was  sanctioned  by  the  parliament  in  Janu- 
ary, 164.5.  The  same  year,  they  drew  up  a 
Directory  for  the  ordination  of  ministers,  and 
a  Directory  for  church  discipline  and  gov- 
ernment. After  warm  debate,  the  majority 
of  the, Assembly  declared  for  Presbyterisn- 
ism,  as  of  divine  institution ;  but  the  parlia- 
ment voted  for  it,  only  as  "  lawful,  and  agree- 
able to  the  word  of  God."  The  Assembly 
also  put  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  power 
wholly  into  the  bands  of  the  church  judica- 
tories ;  but  the  parliament  imposed  rtotric- 
tions,  and  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Scots  and  most  of  the  English  Presbytori- 
ans,  allowed  an  appeal  from  the  highest  ec- 
clesiastical judicatory  to  the  parliament.  In 
Masch,  1646,  parliament  ordered  ruling  el- 
den  to  be  chosen  in  all  the  churches  of  Eng- 
land :  and  also  the  erection  of  Presbyteries, 
Synods,  and  a  General  Assembly,  for  a  trial 
of  the  system.  The  Scotoh  church  object- 
ed to  several  imperfections  in  the  Presbyto- 
-  daniam  thus  established  by  the  English  par- 
liament, and  particularly  to  the  right  of  dfh 
«peal  in  the  last  resort,  from  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal court  to  tho  parliament ;  and  the  Eng- 
liah  Presbyterians  and  the  Westminster  As- 
.sembly,  bided  with  the  Scotch.  In  May, 
t^,  the  king  being  now  in  the  hands  of 


the  Scots,  the  Ei^lish  Presbyterians  detar* 
mined  to  enforce  Presbyterianism  jure  divi- 
ne, on  all  England ;  and  to,  allow  no  tolena- 
tion  of  disseotera.     For  this  purpose,  they 
caused  a  strong  remonstrance  to  be  present- 
ed to  the  parliament,  in  the  name  of  the  loid 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council  of 
London;  and  th«y  were  supported  by  the 
whole  w6iffht  of  the  Scotish  nation.     On  the 
contrary,  the  Independents  and  other  secu- 
rians  in  the  army,  procured  a  counter  petition 
from  numerous  citizens  of  I^ndon.    The 
conunons  were  divided  in  sentiment,  and 
at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.     To  gain  time, 
they  demanded  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, scripture,  proofs  for  that  jus  divinum  in 
church  government,  which  they  hsd  mam- 
tained.     It  may  be  remarked,  that  from  1644 
to  1647,  the  Independents  who  were  rapidly 
increasing  in  number,  uniformly  pleaded  for 
the  free  toleration  of  all  secu  holding  the 
fuudamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.    And 
the  parliament  was  not  unwilling  to  admit 
toleration,  at  least  of  the  Independei^ts ;  but 
the  Presbyterians  were  utterly  opposed  to 
it ;  and  their  influence  prevented  the  parlia^ 
ment  from  punuin^  the  course  they  wouM 
have  done.    This  it  was,  alienated  the  In- 
dependents and  the  army  from  Presbyterian- 
.iam,  and  from  the  parliament;  and  finally 
led  to  the  subvenion  of  the  whole  Presby- 
terian  establishment  set  up  in  England.    The 
demand  of  the  house  of  commons  for  scrip- 
tural proof  of  the  divine  authority  of  Presby- 
terianism, produced  long  and  warm  debates 
in  the  W^eatminster  Assembly.    The  Eras- 
tians  and  Independents  at  length  protested, 
and  withdrew.    The  Presbyterians,  53  in 
number,  now  left  alone,  voted  with  but  one 
dissenting  voice,  that  **  Christ  has  appoint- 
ed a  church  government  distinct  from  the 
civil  magistrates."    On  the  other  pointa  re- 
ferred to  them,  they  were  afraid  to  report 
their  views,  lest  the  parliament  should  pot 
them  under  a  praemunire.     But  the  Presby- 
terian divines  of  London  met  at  Zion  Col- 
lege, answered  fully  the  questions  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  maintained  in  strong 
terms  the  jus  divinum. of  Presbyterianism. 
Yet  in  a  second  meeting,  they  lowciied  their 
tone  somewhat ;  and  agreed  to  set  up  the 
limited  Presbyterianism,  already  sanctioned 
by  the  pariiament.     This  consisted  of  paro- 
chial  presbyteries    (or   church    sessions), 
classes  (or  presbyteries),  provincial  assem- 
blies (or  synods),  and  a  national  assembly  ; 
with  an  appeal  to  the  parliament  in  the  last 
resort.     The  Province  of  Iidndon  waa  now 
distributed  into  12  classes,  containing  138 
parochial    presbyteries.      The    next    year, 
(1647),  provincial  assemblies  (synods)  ac- 
tually met  in  London,  and  in  lAncashire 
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•Bd  in  those  counties  only,  under  the  act  of 
parliament.  The  provincial  assembly  of 
London  continued  to  meet  semi-annually, 
titi  the  end  of  CromweWa  reign.  In  the 
ofther  pans  of  England,  the  Presbyterians 
continued  to  meet  in  their  voluntary  conven- 
tions for  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  which  had  not 
the  sanction  of  law.  The  king  though  a 
prisoner,  refused  his  assent  to  this  new  ec- 
clesiastical constitution  of  England.  At  the 
a  Ante  time,  he  tried  to  detach  the  Scots  from 
the  Enolish,  by  promising  them  Prcsbyteri- 
anism  for  Scotland,  with  Episcopacy  for  Eng- 
ine!. But  they  rejected  his  offers,  hoping 
still  to  bless  England  as  well  as  Scotland 
with  Presbyterianism  jure  divine.  He  also 
tried  to  gain  over  the  Independents,  by  prom- 
ising them  free  toleration :  but  they  would 
not  accept  it  for  themselves  alone.  The 
country  now  swarmed  with  sectarians,  and 
with  numerous  Is^  preachers  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Thomas  Edwards  in  his  Gangrxna, 
mentions  sixteen  sects ;  namely,  Indepcnd- 
enu,  Brownists,  Millenaries,  Antinomians, 
Anabaptists.  Arminians,  Libertines,  Fami- 
lists.  Enthusiasts,  Seekers,  Perfectionists, 
Socinians,  Arians,  Antitrinitarians,  Anti- 
scripturists,  and  Skeptics.  Mr.  Baxter  men- 
tions  the  Independents,  Anabaptists,  and  An- 
tinomians, as  being  the  chief  separatists  from 
the  established  or  Presbyterian  church  :  to 
whom,  he  adds  Seekers,  Ranters,  Bebemists, 
and  Vansts,  which  either  became  eitinct, 
or  were  merged  in  the  Quakers.  The  Eng- 
lish divines  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
revising  the  39  Articles ;  and  therefore  com- 
menced such  a  revision.  But  the  Scotch 
divines  insisted  on  a  new  Confession.  Hence 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Scotch  commissioners,  drew  bp  their 
elaborate  Confession;  which  the  house  of 
commons  approved,  with  some  amendments, 
in  the  summer  of  1647,  and  the  winter  fol- 
lowing. But  the  house  of  lords  objecting 
tb  the  articles  on  church  government,  only 
the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Confession  obtained 
pariiamentary  sanction,  in  the  year  1648. 
The  Sootch  nation  adopted  the  Confession 
as  drawn  up  by  the  Assembly.  The  As- 
sembly's Shorter  Catechism  was  presented 
to  parliament  in  1647 ;  and  the  Larger  Cat- 
echism, in  1648.  Both  were  allowed  to  be 
used,  by  authority  of  the  English  parliament. 
The  Scotch  commissioners  m  the  Assembly, 
now  returned  home ;  but  the  Assembly  was 
continued  as  a  sort  of  counsel  to  parliament, 
yet  it  did  little  else  than  to  license  preachers. 
The  army  being  composed  chiefly  of  dissent- 
ers from  the  establishment,  of  various  de- 
•eriptions,  upon  finding  that  no  toleration  of 
dissenters  was  allowed  by  tHe  new  ecclesi- 
ietical  constitution,  demanded  of  the  parlia- 


ment free  toleration  for  all  Protestant  dis- 
senters. This  the  Preshytcriani/  vigorously 
opposed :  and  the  parliament  endeavoured 
to  disband  the  army.  But  the  army  no^ 
rescued  the  king  from  the  hands  of  the  par- 
liament, and  became  peremptory  in  their  de- 
mands. Passed  by  the  rresbyterians  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  the  army  on  the  other, 
parliament  wavered  for  a  time,  but  at  length 
fell  under  the  control  of  the  army,  and  not* 
only  allowed  of  dissent  frdm  the  establish- 
ment, but  also  made  -no  vigorous  efforts  to 
»et  up  Presbyterianism.  But  in  May,  1648, 
the  Scots  having  made  a  f  eparaie  treaty  wil^ 
the  king,  invaded  England,  in  order  to  res- 
cue him.  The  war  obliged  the  army  to 
march  in  various  directions ;  and  the  Pres- 
byterians seized  the  opportunity  in  the  par- 
liament, to  enforce  Presbyterianism.  An 
act  waa  proposed,  declaring  eight  specified 
heresies  to  be  capital  crimes ;  and  sixteen 
others  to  be  punishable  with  unlimited  im- 
prisonihent.  The  act  was  not  parsed.  But 
m  June  following,  another  did  pass,  placing 
*'  all  parishes  and  places  whatsoever  in  £iig-< 
land  and  Wales,**  except  chspels  of  the  king 
and  peers,  under  the  Presbyterian  govem- 
meht,  with  allowance  of  no  other  worship  $ 
yet  without  making  .it  penal  to  neglect  this 
worship.  The  parliament  likewise  com- 
menced a  negotiation  with  the  king  for  hie 
restoration,  upon  the  basis  of  a  single  reli- 
gion, with  no  toleration  of  any  other.  The 
king  insisted  on  Episcopacy  of  some  sort ; 
and  the  parliament,  on  Presbyterianism 
The  army,  after  repelling  the  Scotch  inva- 
sion, finding  that  neither  the  king  nor  th^ 
parliament  intended  ever  to  allow  toleration 
to  sectaries,  again  seized  the  king's  person ; 
and  inarching  to  l>ondon,  aifted  the  house  * 
of  commons,  new  modelled  the  government, 
and  caused  the  king  to  be  impeached  and  her 
headed.  The  CommomoeaUh^  without  a 
king  or  a  house  of  lords,  was  now  set  op. 
But  the  Scots  refused  to  acknowledge  it, 
recognised  Charles  II.  for  their  king,  and 
threatened  war  upon  England.  The  Eng- 
lish Presbyterians  took  sides  with  their  Sct2- 
ish  brethren,  disowned  the  pstliament,  and 
declared  against  a  general  toleration.     All 

nle  were  now  required  to  awear  fidelity 
e  new  government ;  which..maoy  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  refusing  to  do,  were 
turned  Out.  However,  to  conciliate  the 
Presbyterians,  the  parliament  continued  the 
late  Presbyterian  establishment ;  but  repeal 
ed  all  acts  compelling  uniformity.  The 
Scots,  aided  by  the  English  Presbyterians, 
invaded  England  in  order  to  place  Charles 
II.  on  the  throne :  but  they  were  vanquish- 
ed, and  all  Scotland  was  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  pariiaroent,  and  raoreoTer  !•  air- 
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establish  a  new  and  heavenly  kingdom  on  the  earth. (59)  Here  arose  the 
Quakers,  to  whom,  as  they  have  continued  to  the  present  time,  we  shall 
devote  a  separate  chapter.     Here  the  furious  Anabaptists  were  allowed  to 


low  of  toleration  in  their  own  country.  The 
•olemn  League  and  Covenant  was  laidaaide ; 
tod  nothing  but  tho  Engagement^  (or  oaih 
of  allegiance  to  government),  was  required 
of  any  man,  to  qualify  him  civilly  for  any 
livinff  in  the  country.  Hence  many  Epis- 
copal divinea,  aa  well  as  those  of  other  de- 
Bomioaiions,  became  parish  ministers.  In 
tiM  year  1S53,  the  arrov  being  offended  with 
the  parliament  (which  had  now  sitten  twelve 
years>  and  danng  the  last  four  had  ruled  with- 
ont  a  king  or  house  vf  lords),  ordered  them 
to  diaperae :  and  general  Cromwell  with  the 
other  officera,  appointed  a  new  council  of 
•tate,  and  selected  140  men  from  the  sever- 
al counties  to  represent  the  people.  Afler 
five  months,  these  new  representatives  resign- 
ed their  power  to  Crotnwelt  and  the  other  of- 
ficers ;  who  framed  a  new  constitution,  with  a 
iingie  house  of  representatives,  chosen  in  the 
three  kihgdoma,  and  a  Protector  with  am- 
ple executive  poweie,  elected  for  life.  All 
iocta  of  Chriatians,  except  papists  and  Epia< 
copalians,  were  to  have  free  toleration. 
Cromwell  the  Protector,  laboured  to  make 
persona  of  all  religions  feel  easy  under  him ; 
out  he  absolutely  forbid  the  clergy's  med- 
dling with  politics.  Miniaters  of  different 
denominations  in  the  country  towns,  now  be- 
gan to  form  associations  for  brotheriy  counsel 
and  advice.  But  the  more  rigid  Presbyteri- 
ans, as  well  aa  the  Episcopalians,  stood  aloof . 
from  such  associations.  The  right  of  or- 
daiping  parish  miniaters,  bad  for  some  years 
been  exclusively  in  thf  hands  of  the  Presby- 
terians ;  but  Cromwell^  in  March,  1654,  ap- 
pointed a  bpard  of  thirty  Tryere^  composed 
of  Presbyterians  and  Independents  with  two 
or  three  Baptisis,  to  examine  and  license 
preachers  throughout  England.  The  same 
year,  he  appointed  lay  commissioners  in 
every  county,  with  full  power  to  eject  scan- 
dalous, ignorant,  and  incompetent  ministers 
and  schoolmasters.  Both  these  ordinances 
were  confirmed  by  parliament.  Such^waa 
the  atate  of  the  Engliah  Presbyterians,  during 
the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  On 
thp  accession  of  bis  son,  Richard  Cromwell, 
the  Presbyterians  seeing  no  prospect  of  the 
restoration  of  tho  solemn  League  and  Gov- 
onant,  or  of  their  obtaining  ecclesiastical  do- 
minion over  England  under  the  existing  form 
of  government,  formed  a  coalition  with  the 
royalisu  in  IQfiOi  in  order  to  restofe  t)ie  king. 
The  remains  -of  the  long  parliament  were 
leauscitated,  and  placed^  over  the  nation. 
The  members  excluded  from  it  in  1648, 
were  recalled,  and  took  their  seats;  and 


thus  it  bfcame  more  than  half  Preabyterian. 
This  parliament  in  1660,  voted  that  the  con- 
cessions offered  by  the  king  in  the  negotia- 
tiona  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  164^,  were  sat- 
isfactory ;  restored  .  Presbyterianism  com- 
pletely, together  with  the  solemn  league  and  ' 
Covenant ;  appointed  a  new  council  of  state ; 
ordered  that  a  new  parliament  should  bo 
chosen ;  and  then  dissolved.  7*he  Presby- 
terians, who  now  had  the  vfMe  power  of 
the  country  in  their  own  hands,  were  so 
zealous  to  prevent  the  election  of  republicana 
to  the  new  parliament,  that  when  it  met  it 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  monarchy. 
Parliament  now  recalled  the  king,  without 
making  any  atipulations  with  him  respecting 
the  religion  of  the  countiy.  Ije  very  soon 
restored  episcopacy ;  and.  then  would  grant 
no  toleration  to  any  class  of  dissenters. 
The  Presbyterians,  who  had  the  most  to 
lose,  were  the  greatest  sufferers.  Some 
hundreds  of  their  ministers  were  iramediatelj 
displaced,  to  make  way  for  the  old  Episco- 
palian incumbents.  And  in  1662,  the  act 
of  uniformity  made  it  criminal  to  dissent 
from  the  established  or  Episcopal  church; 
and  of^  course  it  exposed  all  dissenters  to 
perscculiofi.  A  number  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  conformed,  in  order  \o  retain  their 
places ;  but  more  than  2000  ministers,  moat 
of  them  Presbyterians,  were  turned  out. 
And  during  this  and  the  succeeding  reign,  or 
till  the  .accession  of  Wdliam  and  Mary  in 
1688,  the  Presbyterians  equally  with  tho 
other  dissenters,  suffered  persecution.  For 
though  the  kings,  after  the  year  1672,  were 
inclined  to  give  toleration  to  all,  in  order  to 
advance  popery,  yet  parliament  and  the  bish- 
ops resisted  it.  When  the  revolution  in 
1688,  placed  a  tolerant  sovereign  bn  the 
throrie,  and  thus  relieved  the  English  Pres- 
byterians from  persecution,  ihey  were  com- 
paratively an  enfeebled  and  humbled  Sect; 
and  being  no  longer  atrenuous  for  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant  and  for  the  jus  divi- 
num  of  Presbyterianism^  they  were  w.lling 
to  have  friendly  intercourse  and  ft;llow»hip 
with  Independents,  and  soon  became  as  catln 
olic  in  their  views  as  most  of  the  other  Eng- 
lish dissenters.  See  HeylirCe  H  istory  of  this 
Presbyterians ;  NealH  Hi^t.  of  the  Puritans  ; 
Boguc  and  BenneCa  Hist,  of  Dissenters; 
Baxter^e  Hist,  of  his  own  Times  ;  BurneCa 
Hist,  of  his  own  Times ;  ChranCe  Hist,  of  the 
English  church  and  sects ;  snd  others.— Tr.] 
(59)  Burnefs  Hist,  of  his  own  Times^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  67.  [Seal**  Hist  of  the  Porita 
vol.  iv.,  ch.  v.,  p.  113,  343,  &c.— Tr.J 
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«tter  freely,  whatever  a  disordered  mind  might  suggGst.(60)  Here  the 
DeisUy  who  reduced  all  reHgion  to  a  very  few  precepts  inculcated  hy  reason 
and  the  light  of  nature,  gathered  themselves  a  company  with  impunity,  under 
their  leaders  Sidney^  Henry  Neville,  Martin,  HarrmgUm,  and  otherjB.(61) 

§  23.  During  this  period  also,  arose  Oinong  the  Presbyterians  the  party 
called' AniinomiauSj  or  enemies  of  the  law,  as  they  are  called  by  their  ad* 
versarics ;  which  has  continued  to  our  day,  and  has  caused  at  times  no 
little  commotion.  The  Antinomians  are  over.rigid  Calvinists,  who  are 
thought  by  the  other  Presbyterians,  to  abuse  CabMs  doctrine  of  the  al)so. 
lute  decrees  of  Gk>d  to  the  injury  of  the  cause  of  piety.(62)  Some. of  them, 
(for  they  do  not  all  hold  the  same  sentinoents),  deny  that  it  is  necessary  for 
ministers  to  exhort  Christians  to  holiness  and  obedience  to  the  law ;  be^ 
cause  those  whom  God  from  all  eternity  elected  to  aaivation^  will  tjiem. 
selves  and  without  being  admonished  and  exhorted  by  any  one,  by  a  divine 
influence  or  the  impulse  of  almighty  grace,  perform  holy  and  good  deeds ; 
while  those  who  are  destined  by  the  divine  decrees  to  eternal  punishment, 
though  admonished  and  entreated  ever  so  much,  will  not  obey  the  law  ^  nor 
4;an  they  obey  the  divine  law,  since  divine  grace  is  denied  them :  and  it  is 
therefore  sufficient,  in  preaching  to  the  people,  to  hold  up  only  the  Grospel  and 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  But  others  merely(63)  hold,  that  the  elect,  because 
they  cannot  lose  the  divine  favour,  do  not  truly  commit  sin  and  break  the 
divine  law,  ahhough  they  should  go  contrary  to  its  precepts  and  do  wicked 
actions  \  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  confess  their 
sins,  or  grieve  for  them :  that  adultery  for  instance,  in  one  of  the  elect, 
appears  to  us  indeed  to  be  sin  or  a  violation  of  the  law,  yet  it  is  noisin  in 
the  sight  of  God  ;  because  one  who  is  elected  to  salvation,  can  do  nothing 
displeasing  to  God  and  forbidden  by  the  law.(64) 

^  24.  Certain  wise  and  peace-lovjng  persons,  moved  by  the  numerous 
calamities  and  sufferings  of  their  country  arising  from  the  intemperate  re- 
ligious disputes,  felt  it  to  bo  their  duty  to  search  for  a  method  of  uniting 
in  some  measure  such  of  the  contending  parties  as  would  regard  reaspn' 
and  religion,  or  at  least  of  dissuading  them  from  ruinous  contentions 

(60)  [Dr.  MoMheim  seems  to  havo  uken  kindred  with  this,  and  the  more  recent  dis 

it  for  granted,  that  the  English  Baptists  of  putcs  occasioned  by  the  posthumous  worlct' 

this  a^e..becau9e  they  were  called  Anabap'  of  Tobias  Crisp,  (a  distinguished  Antinomi- 

titts,  resembled  the  old  Anabaptists  of  Ger-  an  preacher),  in  which  Jo.  TilloUon,  Baxter ^ 

many :  whereas  tboy  were  MenmmiteSt  an4  and  especially  Daniel  Williams^  (in  his  cei- 

though  illiterate  and  somewhat  enthusiastic,  ebrateo  work :  Gospel  truth  stated  and  vin- 

they  were  a  people  in  whom  was  not  a  little  dicated),  vigorously  assailed  the  Antinom* 

Christian  simplicity  and  piety. — TV.]  ans,  are  stated,  though  with  some  errors,  b 

t61)  Dan.  NeaUa  History  of  the  Puritans,  Feter  Francis  U  Cofurayer^  Ezamen  dcs  de 

vol.  iv.,  p.  87.  [ed.  Boston,  1817,  p.  112,  fauts  theolojfiqucs,  tomtf  ii.,  p.  198,  &c-i 

113— Tr.]  Amstrtd.,  1744,  8vo.     [See also  Bo^m« and 

(62)  See  Jo.  Toland^s  I>etter  to  Le  Clcrc ;  Berinefs  Hist,  of  Dissenters,  vol.  i.,  p.  399, 
in  the  BibiiothequeUnivcrsellect  Historique  &c.,  and  Hannah  Adams*  Dictionary  of  ad 
of  the  latter,  tome  zxiii.,  p.  505,  ^c.  Jo.  relictions,  art.  Antinomians.  One  of  the 
Hornbeck's  Summa  controversial.,  p.  800,  chief  sources  of  Antinomian-  opinions  was, 
•12,  &c.  the  received  doctrine   of  substitution.     If 

(63)  [This  second  Anfinomian  opinion  is  Christ  took  the  place  of  the  electa  and  in  theia 
■o  much  won^e  than  the  preceding,  that  it  is  stead  both  obeyed  the  law  perfectly,  and 
strange  Dr.  Mosheim  shoold  say  of  it :  Alii  suffered  itspeualty,  it  was  hard  for  some  to 
vori  tantum  statuunt,  others  merely  hold. —  see  what  further  demands  the  law  could 
TV.]  have  upon  them,  or  what  more  they  had  to 

/64)  Other  teneU  of  the  Antinomians^    do  with  it.^TV.] 
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They  therefore  took  middle  ground  between  the  more  violent  Episcopaiama 
on  the  one  part,  and  the  more  stiff  Preshylericaa  and  Independents  on  the 
other ;  hoping,  that  if  the  contentions  of  these  could  be  settled,  the  minor 
parties  would  fall  hj  their  oWn  arms.  The  contests  of  the  former  related 
partly  to  the  forms  of  church  government  and  public  worship,  and  partly 
to  certain  doctrines,  particularly  those  on  which  the  Reformed  and  the 
Arminians  were  a^  variance.  To  bring  both  classes  of  contests  to  a  close, 
these  mediators  laboured  to  bring  the  disputants  off  from  those  narrow 
views  which  they  hod  embraced,  and  to  exhibit  a  broader  way  of  salvation. 
And  hence  they  were  commonly  called  Laiitudinarians,{66)  In  the  first 
place,  they  were  attached  to  the  form  of  church  government  and  the  mode 
of  public  worship  established  by  the  laws  of  Bngland,  and  they  recom- 
mended them  exfclusivcly  to  others  :  yfct  they  would  not  have  it  belie Vbd, 
that  these  were  of  divine  institution^  and  absolutely  necessary.  And  hdhce 
they  inferred,  that  those  who  approved  other  forms  of  church  government 
and  othef  modes  of  worship,  were  to  be  tolerated,  and  to  be  treated  as 
brethren,  unlesd  they  were  chargeable  with  other  tauhs.  In  the  next  place, 
as  to  religion  they  chose  Simon  Episcapius  for  their  guide ;  and  in  imita. 
tion  of  him,  maintained  that  there  are  but  few  things  which  a  Christian 
must  know  and  believe,  in  order  to  be  saved.  Hence  it  followed,  that 
neither  the  Episcopalians,  who  embraced  the  sentiments  of  the  Arminian% 
nor  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  who  adopted  the  sentiments  of  the 
Genevans,  had  just  reason  for  contending  with  so  much  zeal  and  animosi. 
J :  because  their  disputes  related  to  unessential  points,  which  might  be 
explained  variously,  without  the  loss  of  salvation.  The  most  distinguished 
of  the  Latitudinarians  were  the  eminent  John  Hales  and  William  ChilUng^ 
worth,  whpse  names  are  still  in  veneration  among  the  English. (66)  With 
them  were  joined  Henry  More,  Ralph  Cudwarth,  TheopkUus  Gale,  John 
Whitchcot,  John  TiUotsonp  and  various  others.  The  first  reward  for  their 
labours  which  these  men  received,  was,  to  be  called  Atheists,  Deists,  and 
Socinians,  not  only  by  the  papists,  but  also  by  the  English  dissentients. 
But  on  the  restoration  of  the  English  monarchy  under  Charles  II.,  they 
were  advanced  to  the  highest  stations,  and  received  general  approbation. 
And  it  is  well  known,  that  the  English  church,  at  the  present  day  [1753] 
IS  under  the  direction  for  the  most  part,  of  euch  Latitudinarians.  Yet 
there  are  some  among  the  bishops  and  the  other  clergy,  who  following 
rather  in  the  steps  of  Laud,  are  denominated  the  High  CAtirc^and  Eccle* 
siasticaJ  rorfc*.(67) 

(65)  Gilbert  Bumfl(*<  History  of  his  own  to  the  French  venion  of  his  very  noted 
Times,  book  it,  vol.  l,  |>.  186,  &c.  work  :  The  religion  of  Protestants  a  nfe 

(66)  Anaccarately  written  life  of  the  very  way  of  salvation,  printed  at  Amsterdam, 
acute  John  H<dc$^  was  published  in  English,  1730,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  Such  as  would  ao- 
by  Ptter  des  MaizeauXy  London,  1719, 8vo.  quaint  themselves  with  the  reffulations,  doc- 
A  Latin  and  more  fuH  history  of  the  life  of  trines,  and  views  of  the  church  of  England 
Halea,  we  have  ourselves  prefixed  to  his  in  later  times,  should  acquaint  themselves 
History  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  Hamb.,  17^,  with  these  twp  m^n,  and  in  particular,  should 
8vo.  A  French  life  of  him,  but  not  en-  carefully  «tudy  the  above-named  work  of 
tirely  correct,  is  in  the  first  volume  of  Chil-  CkiUingwortk. 

Unpjpcrtk's  book,  immediatelv  to  be  noticed,        (67)  Rapin  Thoyrat,  Dissertation  on'tfae 

p.  lMiii.,.&c.     A  Life  of  Cnillingtoorth,  in  Whigs  and  Tories ;  in  his  History  of  Ei^- 

English,  was  composed  by  the  same  Drt  land,  [French  edition],  vol.  x.,  p.  234. — 

MaizeaiuXy  and  published,  London,   1725,  [**  See  an  admirable  defence  of  the  iMnlM" 

6vo.    A  French  translation  of  it  is  prefixed  dinaritm  divines,  in  a  book  entitled :  Hit 
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§  25.  When  Charles  H.  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  father  ia 
1660,  the  ancient  forms  of  ecclesiastical  goyemment  and  public  wroship 
returned  also  from  exile,  and  the  bishops  recovered  their  lost  dignities. 
Those  who  preferred  other  forms,  or  the  Noncot^ormists  as  they  were 
called  in  England,  expected  that  some  place  w^uld  be  assigned  to  them  in 
the  church :  but  their  hopes  were  quickly  disappointed.  For  Charles  again 
placed  bishops  over  the  Scots,  who  were  so  religiously  attached  to  the  Gene- 
van discipline ;  and  likewise  ^over  the  Irish.  And  afterwards,  in  &e  year 
1662,  all  those  who  refused  to  subject  themselves  to  the  rites  and  institutions 
of  the  English  church,  were  by  a  public  law  separated  wholly  from  its  com- 
munion.(68)  From  this  period  till  the  times  of  WilUam'Knd  Mary,  the 
Nonconformists  experienced  various  fortune,  sometimes  more  pleasant  and 
sometimes  more  sad,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  court  and  the  gov- 
ernment ;  but  at  no  time  were  they  so  happy,  as  not  either  to  feel  or  fear 
persecution.(69)  But  in  the  year  1689,  William  III.  by  an  express  act  of 
parliament,  freed  ad  dissentors  from  the  established  church  (except  Socini- 
ans)  from  all  liability  to  the  penalties  to  which  they  were  by  law  exposed.(70) 
He  also  permittecl  the  Scotish  nation  to  live  under  their  Genevan  regula- 
tions, and  delivered  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops.  This  therefore 
may  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  that  liberty  and  freedom  from 
molestation,  which  are  still  enjoyed  by  the  sects  that  dissent  from  the  pub- 
lic rites  of  the  English  church ;  but  it  was  also  the  commencement  of  those 
numerous  parties  and  sects,  which  spring  up  from  year  to  year  in  that 
fortunate  island,  often  as  suddenly  as  mushrooms,  and  which  distract  the 
people  with  their  new  inventions  and  opinions. (71) 

$  26.  In  the  reign  of  this  WilUam  III.,  A.D.  1689,  arose  a  very  noted 
schism  in  the  English  Episcopal  church,  which  quite  down  to  the  pres- 
ent timesy  no  means  have  been  abl^  to  remove.  WilUam  Bancroft  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  seven  other  bishops,(72)  all  men  distinguished 


priDciplet  M  Pncticoi  of  certain  modente 
DivuiM  of  tho  Church  of  England  (greatly 
mtaunderstood)  truly  represented  and  de- 
fended, London,  1670,  8to.  This  book  was 
written  by  Dr.  FvwUr,  afterward^  bishop  of  * 
Gloucester."— Afoc/.] 

(68)  Dan.  NeaPt  History  of  the  PuziUns, 
vol.  !▼.,  p.  368,  [ed.  Boston,  1817,  p,  896, 
&e.}  Ra^  Thoyrat,  Histdre  d\Anfflo- 
terre,  tome  ix.,  p.  198,  dee.  David  WtUant, 
Concilia  magnc  Britannis  et  Hibemia, 
torn,  vr ,  p.  578.  [This  was  the  famous  Act 
of  Umformtttft  which  required  all  clergymen' 
not  only  to  use  the  litoi^,  but  also  to  swesr 
to  renounce  and  condemn  Uie  solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  Presbyterian  ordinstion,  and 
all  efforU  for  changing  the  preaent  establish- 
ment. In  consequence  ot  this  Act,  about 
SOQO  ministers,>chiefly  PreabyUrians,  were 
turned  out  of  their  cnurches,  because  they 
cduld  not  conform  to  the  law.  At  the 
same  time,  all  the  old  taws  sgainst  conven- 
ticles, nej^lect  of  the  perish  churches,  d^., 
were  revived ;  and  these  made  all  Noneoth- 
formistt  liable  to  civil  presccutioQ. — Tr:] 

(69)  Daniel  Neaf  treaU  particularly  of 

voL.m.— Hhh 


these  events,  in  the  4th  volume  of  his  His- 
tory of  the  Puritans. 

(70)  This  Aei  which  is  called  The  ToM^ 
ation  Aetf  is  subjoined  to  Dan.  NeaPs  His- 
tory of  the  Puritsns,  vol  iv.,  [ed.  Boston, 
1817,  vol  v.,  p.  886,  &c.  By  it  all  di^ 
seotera  from  the  church  of  England,  except 
papists  and  Anti-trinitarians,  by  taking  an 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  subscribing  to  the 
doctrinal  part  of  the  89  Articles,  (or  if  Qime- 
kers,  making  equivalent  affirmations),  a|e 
exempted  from  all  the  pepalties  prescribed, 
by  the  Acts  which  enforce  uniformity ;  and 
are  allowed  to  erect  houses  of  worship,  have 
their*  own  preachers,  and  to  meet  and  wor- 
ship accoraing  to  their  own  views,  prpvided 
they  do  not  when  met  Jock  lOr  bolt  their 
doors.  They  are  not  however  exempted  * 
from  tithes,  and  other  payments  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  established  churches;  nor  are 
they  excused  from  the  oaths  required  by  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  which  exclude 
Nonconformists  from  all  civil  offices. — TV.] 

(71)  Gilbert  Bwnut'a  History  of  his  ows 
Times,  vol.  ii.,  p.  23,  dec. 

(72)  [**The  other  Non-juring  bisfaope 
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for  their  learning  and  purity  of  morals,  declared  that  they  could  uot^ 
conscience  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  king,  William  HI.,  be- 
cause James  IL,  thoueh  expelled  from  the  kingdom,  was  in  their  viev, 
the  legitimate  king  of  England,  As  no  arguments  could  induce  them  to 
recede  from  this  opinion,  they  were  deprived  of  their  offices  in  1690,  by  a 
decree  of  the  English  parliament;  and  other  bishops  were  appointed  m 
their  places. (73)  The  bishops  who  were  deposed  and  turned  out  of  their 
episcopal  dwellings,  founded  a  new  church  in  the  bosom  of  the  English 
church,  differing  from  the  rest  of  the  church  in  opinions,  in  the  form  of 
worship,  and  in-  other  respects. (74)  From  the  cause  that  produced  the 
disunion,  this  church  was  called  that  of  Nofu  Jurors ;  and  on  account  of  the 
opinion,  which  it  maintained  and  continues  to  maintain,  respecting  the 
authority  of  the  church,  it  received  the  name  of  High  Church ;  that  is,  one 
entertaining  very  exalted  ideas  of  the  prerogatives  and  authority  of  the 
church :  to  which  is  opposed  the  Low  Church,  or  that  which  has  more 
moderate  views  of  the  power  of  the  church. (75)  The  deprived  bishops 
with  their  friends  and  followers,  contended  that  the  church  is  not  subject  to 
the  civil  authority  and  to  parliaments,  but  to  God  only ;  and  that  it  has 
the  power  of  self-government :  and  conscqaenlly,  that  the  decree  of  par- 
liament  against  them  was  unjust  and  a  nullity ;  and  that  an  ecclesiastical 
council  only,  has  power  by  its  decrees  to  deprive  a  bishop  of  his  office. 
The  celebrated  Henry  Dodtoell  was  the  first  that  contended  fiercely  for 
these  rights  and  this  power  of  the  church.  He  was  followed  by  several 
others  :  and  hence  arose  this  perplexing  and  difficult  controversy  respect- 
ing the  church,  which  has  not  yet  closed,  and  which  is  renewed  with  zeal 
from  time  to  time. (76) 


wcte  Dr.  Uoi/dj  bishop  of  Norwich ;  Dr.  TVr- 
iwr,  of  Ely ;  Dr.  Kmn,  of  Bath  and  Wells ; 
Dr.  Frampion,  of  Gloucester ;  Dr.  Thomas^ 
ofWurcpRtcr;  Dr  L<iif.  of  Chicbe«ier;  Dr. 
White,  bi«hop  of  PeterborOMorh." — Mucl] 

(73)  [**Tbeiie  were  Ttltotgon,  Moore, 
PtUrickt  Kiddrr,  Finoier,  and  CurnhnUn^, 
names  that  will  ever  be  pronounced  with 
veneration  by  sucb  as  arc  capable  of  etjtrorn- 
ing  solid,  well- employed  learning  and  genu- 
in6  piety,  and  that  will  always  shine  among 
the  brightest  omanrcnts  of  the  church  of 
England  "—3f(ic/] 

(74)  [The  lan^iiaje  of  Th.  Moeheim  here, 
would  seem  to  imply,  that  the  Non-Juring 
bishops  produced  a  formal  serpssion  from  the 
established  chnrch,  and  erected  a  permanent 
sect,  which  diffcn'd  in  doctrines  and  in  its 
forms  of  worsliip  from  the  chnrch  of  Eng- 
land. But  it  was  only  a  temporary  disagree- 
ment, wheiher  Willihm  III.  or  Jdmn  11.  was 
the  legal  sovereign  ;  and.  of  course,  wheiher 
those  bishops  and  priest*,  who  were  depriv«*d 
for  not  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
former*  or  those  who  were  apfiointed  1o  fill 
their  places,  were  the  Icgiiimate  bishops  and 
parish  minister*.  Both  panics  professed  the 
same  faith,  adhered  to  the  same  discipline, 
and  tieed  the  *ime  liturgv,  except  that  the 
Non- Jurors  are  f^aid  to  have  framed  and  used  a 
prayer  for  king  Jainet  and  for  their  party.     It 


was  rathor  a  political  than  a  religions  schism ; 
and  one  which  neceasaYily  terminated  on  th« 
death  of  the  pretender,  and  of  the  deprired 
bishops  and  clergy.  Some  principles  indeed, 
which  were  then  contended  for,  continued  to 
be  maintained,  after  they  became  litUe  mue 
than  points  of  theoretical  speculation :  and 
the  believing  or  disbelieving  these  pnnotples, 
soon  constituted  the  only  difference  between 
the  two  parties. — Tr.] 

(76)  The  name  of  High  Church,  that  is, 
of  those  who  have  high  notions  of  ihecharch 
and  its  power,  properly  belongs  to  the  Nan' 
Jurors.  But  it  is  usual  among  the  Engli^ 
to  give  it  s  more  extensive  upf>liciiiioii;  and 
to  spply  it  to  all  those  who  extol  immoderately 
the  authority  of  tho  church  and  declare  it  ex- 
empt from  all  human  power,  notwithstanding 
they  do  not  refuse  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
king.  And  there  are  many  *uch,  €^ren  in 
that  church  which  Generally  goes  under  the 
name  of  the  Low  Church.  [The  Non-Jurort 
were  alfo  called  Jacrhifes,  from  ihrir  adhe- 
rence to  Jamts  11.  and  his  son  the  pretender, 
in  opposition  to  the  reijrnina  sovtreicrn  and 
the  house  of  Hsi>over.  T1>p  Scot  ish  lif>hop«, 
afier  the  year  1686,  h1)  adhered  ta  the  house 
of  Shi  art,  and  were  called  ^nn- Juror*,  be- 
catjse  they  refused  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  reigning  sovereign. — Tr  ] 

(76)  IHenry  Dodtcell,  senior,  Was  sppoint- 
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^  27.  The  Non- Jurors  or  High  Churchj  who  claimed  for  themselves  the 
appellation  of  the  Orthodox  and  called  the  Low  Church  the  Schismatical, 
differed  from  the  rest  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  several  particulars  and 
regulations,  but  especially  in  the  following  sentiments.  I.  That  it  is  nev. 
er  lawful' for  the  people,  under  any  provocation  or  pretext  whatever,  to  re- 
sist their  kings  and  sovereigns.  The  English  call  this  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience ;  the  opposite  of  which,  is  the  doctrine  of  cLctivt  ohedu 
ence,  held  by  those  who  deem  it  lawful  in  certain  cases,  for  the  people  tb 
oppose  their  rulers  and  kings.  H.  That  the  hereditary  succession  of  kings 
is  of  divine  appointment ;  and  therefore,  it  can  be  set  aside  or  annulled  in 
no  case  whatever.  III.  That  the  church  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  not 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  but  of  God  only,  particularly  in  matters  of  a  reli- 
gious nature.  IV.  That  consequently,  Sancroft  and  the  other  bishops  who 
were  deposed  under  king  William  III.  remained  the  true  bishops  as  long 
as  they  lived  ;  and  that  those  substituted  in  their  places,  were  the  unjust 
possessors  of  other  men's  property.  V.  That  these  unjust  possessors  of 
other  men's  offices,  were  both  bad  citizens  and  bad  members  of  the  church, 
or  were  both  rebels  and  schismatics;  and  therefore,  that  such  as  held 
communion  with  them  were  chargeable  with  rebellion  and  schism.  YI. 
That  schism,  or  splitting  the  church  in  pieces,  is  the  most  heinous  sin ;  the 
punishment  due  to  which,  no  one  can  escape,  but  by  retuiiiing  with  sin- 
cerity,  to  the  true  church  from  which  he  has  revolted. (77) 

§  28.  We  now  pass  over  to  the  Hollanders,  the  neighbours  of  the  Eng- 
lish. The  ministers  of  the  Dutch  churches  thought  themselves  happy, 
when  the  opposcrs  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  decrees  or  the  Arminians, 
were  vanquished  and  put  down:  but  it  was  not  their  fortune  to  enjoy 
tranquillity  very  long.  For  after  this  victoiy,  they  unfortunately  fell  into 
such  contests  among  themselves,  that  during  nearly  the  whole  century, 
Holland  was  the  sci6ne  of  very  fierce  animosity  and  strife.  It  is  neither 
easy  nor  important,  to  enumerate  all  these  contentions.  We  shall  there- 
fore omit  the  disputes  between  individual  doctors,  respecting  certain  points 
both  of  doctrine  and  discipline ;  such  as  the  disputes  between  those  men 
of  high  reputation,  Gishert  Voct  and  Samuel  Maresius  [Des  Marets] ;  the 
disputes  about  false  hair,  interest  for  money,  stage  plays,  and  other  minute 
questions  of  morals,  between  Salmasius^  Boxhom,  Voct,  and  ^several  others; 
and  the  contests  respecting  the  power  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  re- 

ed  Camden  professor  of  Hjstory  at  Oxford  Vindication  of  the  deprived  bishops,  &c. 

in  1688:  am)  being  deprived  of  the  office  in  Dr.  Hody  replied,  in  The  ease  of  the'Seea 

1690.  berause  he  refused  the  oath  of  alle-  \acant^  &c.     In  1695,  Dodvell  came  forth 

glance,  he  pnMishrd   a  vindication   of  the  afrain.  in  his  Defrnce  of  the  Vindiration  of 

Don-jnrinu  prnriplcs.     Several  other  tracts  the  dej,rircd  lAshofs.     Varions  others  cb- 

wcre  piililishcd  by  him  aiid  others  on  the  paj:cd  in  this  controversy.     See  Maclailfe'* 

•sme  BJdi* ;  none  of  which  were  suflfcred  to  Note  ;  Calawy^s  Additions  to  Hajtcr^aWhX. 

S)  nn8ri«v%rrid.     In  1691,  Dr.  Humphrey  of  his  Qwn  life  and  times,  ch.  xvii.,  p.  466, 

Oihf  puliliphcd  his  Unreasonahlenrss  of  Sep-  &c  .  rh.  xviii..  p.  484,  &c.,  606,  &c.— Tr.) 

aration^  or  a   Treatise  oitt  of  tcelesiastteal  (77)  Soe  William  WhysJon's  Memoirs  of 

history,  fhmntfffr^  that  at/hovffh  a  bishop vas  his  own  life  nr.d  writin|Ts,  vol.  i ,  p.  30,  &c. 

unjustly  drprircd,  neither  he  nor  the  ehurch  Groree  Hlck*s  Memoirs  of  the  life  of  John 

ever  made  a  srparatinn.  if  the  mrecssonras  Keltlcwcll,  London,  1718,  8vo,  who  treats 

fioi  a  here'ir ;  *r.in8latc*d  Out  of  an  annrnt  cxpresslv  and  Fqrrrflv  on  these  matters.    Nou- 

Orcrk  mam/srripf,  (written  It  Constantino-  vcaii  Dictionnairc  Histor.  et  Oiiiqne,  article 

pie.  and  now  an-.ong  the  Baroccian  MSS.),  Collier,  tome  ii.,  p    112.     Phil.  Masson*$ 

in  the  juth/ic  library  at  Orftrrd.     This  was  Histoire  Critiqnrde  la  Rcprblicdes  Lcllrc» 

•nswered  by  Doduiil  the  aext  year,  in  his  toine  xiii.,  p.  298,  6t,e.,  and  elsewhere 
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ligion,  carried  on  by  William  AppoUonius,  James  Triglandy  Nicholas  Ve. 
del,  and  others,  and  which  destroyed  friendship  between  Frederic  Spanheim 
and  John  van  der  Wayen,  For  these  and  similar  disputes,  show  what 
were  the  sentiments  of  certain  eminent  divines  respecting  particular  doc- 
trines  and  points  of  morality,  rather  than  lay  open  the  internal  state  of  the 
church.  The  knowledge  of  the  latter,  must  be  derived  from  those  contra. 
▼ersies  alone,  which  disquieted  either  the  whole  church  or  at  least  a  lai^e 
portion  of  it. 

§  29.  The  principal  controversies  of  this  sort,  were  those  respecting  the 
Cartesian  philosophy,  and  the  new  opinions  of  Cocceius :  for  these  have 
not  yet  terminated,  and  they  have  produced  two  very  powerful  parties,  the 
Cocceians  and  the  Voetiana ;  which  once  made  a  prodigious  noise,  though 
now  they  are  more  silent.  The  Cocceian  theology  and  the  Cartesian  p£u- 
losophy  have  no  natural  connexion ;  and  therefore  the  controversies  re- 
specting  them  were  not  related  to  each  other.  Yet  it  so  happened  that 
the  followers  of  these  two  very  distinct  systems  of  doctrine,  formed  very 
nearly  one  and  the  same  party,  those  who  took  Cocceius  for  their  guide  in 
theology,  adhering  to  Dee  Cartes  as  their  master  in  philosophy  ;(78)  be- 
cause  those  who  Assailed  the  Cartesians,  attacked  also  Cocceius  and  his 
followers,  and  opposed  both  with  equal  animosity.  Hence  the  Cartesians 
and  Cocceians  were  under  a  kind  o(  necessity  to  unite  and  combine  their 
forces,  in  order  the  better  to  defend  their  cause  against  such  a  host  of  ad- 
versaries. The  Voetians  derived  their  name  from  Gisbert  Vo'tiy  a  very 
famous  divine  of  Utrecht,  who  set  up  the  standard  as  it  were,  in  this  wai; 
and  induced  great  numbers  to  attack  both  Des  Caries  and  Cocceius, 

§  90.  The  Cartesian  philosophy,  which  at  its  first  appearance  was  view- 
ed  by  many  even  in  Holland  as  preferable  to  the  Peripatetic,  was  Rrst  as- 
sailed by  Gisbert  Vo'et  in ,1639,  at  Utrecht,  where  he  taught  theology  with 
very  great  reputation,  and  who  not  obscurely  condemned  this  philosophy  as 
blasphemous.  Voet  was  a  man  of  immense  reading  and  multifarious 
knowledge,  but  indifferently  qualified  to  judge  correctly  on  metaphysical 
and  abstract  subjects.  While  Des  Caries  resided  at  Utrecht,  Voet  censu- 
red  various  of  his  opinions ;  but  especially  the  following  positions,  which 
he  feared  were  subversive  of  all  religion ;  namely,  that  one  who  intends  to 
be  wise,  must  begin  by  cabling  every  thing  in  question,  even  the  existence 
of  God :  that  the  essence  of  spirits  and  even  of  God  himself,  consists  in 
thought :  that  space,  in  reality,  has  no  existence,  but  is  a  mere  fiction  of 
the  imagination ;  and  therefore,  that  matter  is  without  bounds.  Des  Cartes 
first  replied  himself  to  the  charges  brought  against  him ;  and  afterwards, 
his  disciples  afforded  him  aid.  On  the  other  hand,  Voet  was  joined,  not 
only  by  those  Dutch  theologians  who  were  tlien  in  the  highest  reputation 
for  erudition  and  soundness  in  the  faith,  ^uch  as  Andrew  Rivet,  Mare^iuSf 
and  Van  Mastricht,  but  also  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy  of  inferior 
note.(79)     To  this  flame  already  rai&ed  too  high,  new  fuel  was  added 

(78)  See  Fred.  Snanheim't-  Epistola  de  iv.,  part  ii.,  p.  233,  &c.  Irenmu  PkHtU* 
llD?is8imi8  in  Belgio  dissidiis ;  0pp.,  torn,  ii.,  thet  {Jae.  Rhenferd)^  Kort  en  oprcgt  Vefbaal 
p.  973,  ,6cc.  ymn  de  eerato  OorBprong  der  Braedertwiateiu 

(79)  Hadr.  BailUt,  la  vie  de  Mr.  Des  Car-  Amaterd.,  1 708, 8vo.  The  6rst  attack  upon 
tea,  tome  ii.,  cap.  v.,  n.  33,  dec.  Gahr,  the  philosophy  of  DtM  Carte*  was  made  by 
Daniely  Voyage  du  Monde  de  Mr.  Dea  Car-  Githert  Voit^  A.D.  1639,  in  hia  DispuUtio 
tea ;  hi  his  works,  tome  i.,  p.  84,  dec.  [Jac.  de  Atheismo.  Smaiul  MkremM,  at  first  de- 
BrwJcer**  Historia  Crit.  philoaophiv,  torn,  fended  the  cauae  of  Dm  Corie^  against  Voits 
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when  some  of  the  theologians  applied  the  precepts  of  Des  Cartes  to  the 
illustration  of  theological  subjects.  Hence  in  the  year  1656,  the  Dutch 
Classes  as  they  are  called,  or  assemblies  of  the  clergy  in  certain  districts, 
resolved  that  resistance  oCight  to  be  made,  and  that  this  imperious  phllos. 
ophy  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  invade  the  territories  of  theology.  By 
this  decision  the  States  of  Holland  were  excited,  in  the  same  year,  sternly 
to  forbid  by  a  public  law,  the  philosophers  from  expounding  the  books  of 
Ves  Carles  to  the  youth,  or  explaining  the  scriptures  according  to  th&  die- 
tales  of  philosophy.  In  a  convention  at  Delft  the  next  year,  it  was  resolv- 
ed, that  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  the  sacred  office,  without  first 
solemnly  promising  npt  to  propagate  Cartesiap  principles,  nor  to  deform 
revealed  theology  with  ailventitious  ornaments.  Similar  resolutions  were 
afterwards  passed  in  various  places,  both  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  out 
of  them. (80)  But  as  mankind  are  always  eager  after  what  is  forbidden, 
all  these  prohibitions  could  not  prevent  the  Cartesian  philosophy  from  final- 
ly obtaining  firm  footing  in  the  schools  and  universities,  and  from  being 
applied  sometimes  preposterously,  by  great  numbers,  to  the  illustration  of 
divine  truths.  Hence  the  Dutch  became  divided  into  the  two  parties,  above 
named ;  and  the  rest  of  the  century  was  spent  amid  their  perpetual  con- 
tentions. 

S  31.  John  Cocceiits,  (in  German  Koch)j  a  native  of  Bremen,  professor 
of  tneology  in  the  University  of  Lcyden,  and  unquestionably  a' great  man, 
if  he  had  only  been  able  to  regulate  and  to  temper  with  reason  and  judg- 
ment, his  enidition,  his  ingenuity,  his  reverence  for  the  holy  scriptures,  and 
his  piety,  which  he  possessed  in  an  enlinent  degree ;  introduced  into  the- 
ology not  a  little  that  was  novel  and  unheard  of  before  his  times.  In  the 
first  place,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  he  interpreted  the  whole  sacred 
volume  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  of  Calvin  and  all  his  followers. 
For  he  maintained,  that  the  entire  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  j/resents 
a  picture  of  the  events  that  were  to  take  place  under  the  New  Testament, 
down  to  tlie  end  of  the  world ;  nay  more,  that  the  things  which  Christ 
and  his  apostles  did  and  suffered  in  this  world,  were  emblematic  of  future 
events.  He  moreover  taught,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  prophecies  of 
the  Jewish  prophets,  foretell  the  fortunes  of  Christ  fend  of  the  Christian 
church,  not  by  means  of  the  persons  and  things  mentioned,  [not  typicaUyly 
but  by  the  direct  import  of  the  words  themselves.  And  lastly,  many  of 
those  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  seem  to  contain  nothing  but 
the  praises  of  Jehovah,  or  moral  precepts  and  doctrines,  he  with  wonder- 
ful dexterity  and  ingenuity,  cpnverted  into  sacred  enigmas  and  prediqtions 

but  afterwards  he  went  over  to  the  aide  of  Heidasiy  Chrittopher  WitticK  Francis  Bur- 

bis  adversaries.     Even  CoccmW  was  at  first  mann,  John. BTOun^  John  Clauhergy  Peter 

opposed  to  Dtt  Cartes,  though  hit  friend  AUinga,  Ballh,  Becker,  Stephen  CurceUauSt 

Heidan  persuaded  him  to  tieat  the  name  of  Herm.  Alex.  Roelf  Ruard  Andala,MBd  othen. 

Des  Cartes   respectfully  in  his  writings.  — &;A/.] 

Peter  van  Mastricht,  John  Homheek,  An-       (80)  Fred.  Spanheim,  do  novissimis  in 

drew    Essen,    Melehior    Levdecker,  John  Belgio  diasidiis;  Opp.,  torn,  ii.,  959,  &c. 

Wayen,    Gerhard    Vries^   fames   Revius,  Thme  whq  wish  it,  may  also  consult  the 

James  Trigland,  and  Frederic  Spanheim —  common  historians  of  this  century,  Arnold, 

manifestly  great  names— contended  against  (Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  vol.  ii.,  book 

Des  Cartes.    For  him,  there  were  among  zvii.,  ch.  z.,  ^  1-6).  Weisstnann,  (Historia 

the  philosophers,  Henry  Regius,  Janus  Go-  Eccles.  sajc.  xvi ,  p   905),  Jtt^er,  Carotid 

lius,  Claudius  Salmastus^  Hadr.  Heerehord,  and  also  Walch's  Einleiiung  in  die  Reliffiona* 

dec.,  and  among  the  theologiana,  Abraham  streiligkeiten  ausscr  unsrcr  Kiicbe,  vol.  iil 
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of  future  events.  To  give  support  and  plausibility  to  these  opinions,  he 
first  laid  down  this  law  of  interpretation,  that  the  language  of  the  Bibk 
must  signify  all  that  it  can  signify :  which  rule,  if  adopted  by  a  man  of 
more  genius  than  judgment,  may  give  birth  to  very  strange  interpretations. 
In  the  next  place,  he  distributed  tlie  entire  history  of  the  Christian  church 
into  seven  portions  of  time  or  periods^  relying  principally  on  the  scfcq 
trumpets  and  seals  of  the  Apocalypse. 

§  32.  Theology  itself,  in  the  opiniofi  of  CocceiuSj  ought  to  be  freed  from 
the  trammels  of  philosophy,  and  to  be  expounded  only  in  scriptural  phra- 
seology. Hence,  perpeiving  that  the  sacred  writers  denominate  the  meth- 
od of  salvation  which  God  has  prescribed,  a  covenant  of  God  with  men,  he 
concluded  that  there  could  be  no  more  suitable  and  pertinent  analogy,  ac- 
cording to  which  to  adjust  and  arrange  an  entire  system  of  theology.  But 
while  intent  solely  on  accommodating  and'applying  the  principles  of  human 
covenants  to  divine  subjects,  he  incautiously  fell  into  some  opinions  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  approve.  For  instance,  he  asserted  that  the  covenant 
which  God  rpade  with  the  Hebrew  nation,  through  the  medium  of  Moses, 
did  not  differ  in  its  nature,  from  the  new  covenant  procured  by  Jesus 
Christ,  He  supposed  that  God  caused  the  ten  commandments  to  be  pro- 
mulged  by  Moses,  not  as  a  law  which  was  to  be  obeyed,  ,but  as  one  form 
of  the  covenant  oT grace.  But  when  the  Hebrews  had  offended  him  by 
various  sins,  and  especially  by  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  God  being 
moved  with  just  indignation,  superadded  to  that  moral  law  the  yoke  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  to  serve  as  a  punishment.  This  yoke  was  in  itself  very 
burdensome,  but  it  became  much  more  painful  in  consequenc^  Qf  its  im- 
port. For  it  continually  admonished  the  Hebrews  of  their  very  imperfect, 
doubtful,  and  anxious  state,  and  was  a  kind  of  perpetual  memento  that 
they  merited  the  wrath  of  God,  and  that  they  could  not  anticipate  a  full 
expiation  and  remission  of  their  sins  till  the  Messiah  should  come.  Holy 
men  indeed,  under  the  Old  Testament,  enjoyed  eternal  salvation  af\er 
death ;  but  while  they  lived,  they  were  far  from  having  that  assurance  of 
salvation,  which  is  so  comforting  to  us  under  the  New  Testament.  For 
DO  sins  were  then  actually  forgiven,  but  only  suffered  to  remain  unpunish- 
ed ;  because  Christ  had  not  yet  offered  up  himself  as  a  sacrifice  to  God, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  regarded,  before  the  divine  tribunal,  as  one  who 
has  actually  assumed  our  debt,  but  only  as  our  surety.  I  omit  other  opin- 
ioas  of  Cocceitis.  Those  who  assailed  the  Cartesian  doctrines,  attacked 
also  these  opinions,  in  a  fierce  war  which  was  kept  up  for  many  years, 
with  various  success.  The  issue  was  the  same  as  in  the  Cartesian  contest. 
No  device  and  no  force  could  prevent  the  disciples  of  Cocceius  from  oc- 
cupying many  proXessorial  chairs,  and  from  propagating,  the  opinions  of 
their  master  both  orally  and  in  writing,  with  wonderful  celerity  among 
even  the  Germans  and  the  Swiss. (81) 

§  33.  Nearly  all  the  other  controversies  which  disquieted  the  Dutch 
churches  in  this  century,  arose  from  an  excessive  attachment  to  the  Carte- 
sian philosophy  as  connected  with  theology.  -  This  will  appear  from  those 
commotions  greater  than  all  others^  produced  by  Roel  and  Becker,     Cer- 

(81)  The  s&me  writers  may  be  consulted  Vol.  Alherti,  Atn^jow  xamra.  Carteaianis- 

here,  as  were  referred  to  in  ^  30,  [note  79] ;  tnus  et  Cocoeianiamoa,  deacripli  el  lefutati. 

for  the  Cartesian  and  Cocceian  controversies  Leipa.,  1678,  4to. 
wore  united  in  one.    To  these  may  be  added, 
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taio  Cartesian  divines,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Herman  Alexander  Roel^ 
a  theologian  of  Franeker,  a  man  of  singular  acuteness  and  pcrspicultyi 
were  supposed  in  the  year  1686,  to  attribute  too  much  to  reason  in  theolo- 

f.  Nearly -the  whole  controversy  was  embraced  in  these  two  questions. 
Whether  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  sacred  books,  can  be 
demonstrated  by  reason  alone ;  or  whether  the  internal  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  necessary,  in  order  to  a  firm  belief  on  this  subject  t  H. 
Whether  the  Holy  Scriptures  propose  any  thing  to  be  believed  by  tis, 
which  is  contrary  to  correct  and  sound  reason  ?  The  first  was  affirmed 
and  the  second  denied,  not  only  by  the  above  named  Eoel,  bi^t  also  by 
John  van  der  Wayen,  Gishert  Wessel^  Duker,  Ruard  ah  Andala^  and*  oth- 
en :  the  contrary  was  maintained,  by  Ulrich  Huber^  a  jurist  of  great  repu- 
tation, Gerhard  de  VrUsy  and  others. (82)  A  great  part  of  Belgium  being 
now  in  a  flame,  the  states  of  Friesland  prudently  interposed  and  enjoined 
silence  and  peace  on  both  the  contending  parties.  Those  who  shall  accu' 
lately  investigate  this  cause,  will  I  thixdc  perceive,  that  a  great  part  of  it 
was  a  strife  &bout  words,  and  that  the  remainder  of  it  might  have  been 
easily  settled  if  it  had  been  stripped  of  its  ambiguities. 

§  34.  A  little  af\er  this  first  controversy  had  been  in  some  measure 
hushed,  this  same  Roel  in  the  year  1689,  fell  under  no  slight  suspicion 
that  he  was  plotting  against  sound  theology^  in  consequence  of  some  other 
singular  opinions  of  his.  He  was  viewed  with  suspicion,  not  only  by  his 
colleagues,  particularly  by  Campeius  VitringOf  but  also  by  very  many  of 
the  Dutch  divines. (83)  For  he  denied  that  the  Scriptural  representations 
of  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  are  to  be  understood  literally  or  as 
denoting  a  kind  of  natural  generation  ;  and  maintained  that  the  death  of 
holy  men  and  the  evils  they  suffer  in  this  life,  equally  with  the  calamities 
ana  death  of  the  wicked,  are  the  penal  effects  of  the  first  sin ;  and  he  ad- 
vanced some  things  respecting  the  divine  decrees,  original  sin,  the  divine 
influence  in  regard  to  the  sinful  acts  of  men,  thq  satisfaction  made  by 
Christ,  and  other  subjects,  which  either  in  reality,  or  at  least  in  form  and 
phraseolo^,  difTcred  much  from  the  received  opinions. (84)  Tiic  magis- 
trates of  Friesland  pujblished  decrees,  which  prevented  these  disputes  from 
spreading  in  that  province :  but  the  rest  of  the  Dutch,  and  especially  those 
of  the  province  of  Holland,  could  not  be  restrained  from  condemning  Roel 
and  his  disciples,  both  privately  and  in  their  public  conventions,  as  cornipt- 
ers  of  divine  truth. (85)     Nor  did  this  resentment  die  with  the  excellent 

(82)  John  U  Clerc,  Biblioth.  UniveneUe  tained,  Ihat  the  title  Son  of  God  rcfoired 
et  Histor.,  tome  vi.,  p.  868.  only  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  to 

(83)  Concerning  this  eztraordinaTT  man,  the  supernatural  formation  or  conception  of 
•ee  the  Bibliotheca  Bremeosis  Theologico-  it,  as  also  to  his  mediatorial  office ;  and  con- 
Pbilol.,  torn,  ii.,  pt.  vi.,  p.  707.  Casvar  sequently,  that  it  afforded  no  proof  of  bia 
Bitrmann^  Trajectum  eruaitum,  p.  8<M,  occ.  divinity.  Yet  in  his  later  writings,  he  adr 
(tJnpartbeyiscIie  Kircbenhialorfe,  Jena,  1736,  mitted  tha^  Christ  was  also  called  the  Son  of 
4to,  vol.  ii.,  p.  620,  Ac. — Tr.1  God,  on  account  of  his  eternal  feneration  by 

(84)  These  errors  mav -be  best  teamed  the  Father;  yet  without  excluding  the  before 
from  a  paper  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  at  mentioned  ground.  In  order  to  prove  that 
Leyde%  in  which  they  connrai  the  sentence  the  death  <^  believers  is  a'  punishment,  he 
pronounced  on  them  bv  the  Butch  synods,  maintained,,that  in  justification  on\y  some  of 
entitled :  Judicium  eccletiaaticum,  quo  onin-  the  punishments  of  sin  are  remitted,  and  that 
iones  qusdam  CI.  H.  A.  Roellii  aynoolico  the  complete  removal  of  them  does  not  take 
damoata  i unt,  laudatum  a  Profesaoribua  place  till  after  the  resurrection.— ^Sc A/.] 
TbeologiiB  in  Academia  Lngdurio-Batava ;  (85)  [It  muat  not  be  inferred,  from  thit 
Ltydtti,  1713, 4to,  SO  sheeU.    iRoel  main-  atatement  of  Dr.  Mosheim,  that  professor 
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man  who  was  the  object  of  it ;  but  even  to  our  times,  the  RoelianSj  thou^ 
they  most  solemnly  protest  their  innocen<ie,  are  thought  by  many  to  be 
infected  with  concealed  heresies. 

§  35.  Balthazar  Becker,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Amsterdam,  from 
the  Cartesian  definition  of  a  spirit,  the  truth  of  which  he  held  to  be  unques- 
tionablc,  took  occasion  to  deny  absolutely  all  that  the  Scriptures  teach  us 
respecting  the  works,  snares,  and  power  of  the  prince  of  darkness  and 
his  satellites,  and  also  all  the  vulgar  reports  respecting  ghosts,  spectres, 
and  withcraf^.  There  is  extant  a  prolix  and  copioas  work  of  his,  entitled 
The  World  Bewitchedj  first  published  in  1691 ;  in  which  he  perverts  and 
explains  away,  with  no  little  ingenuity  indeed,  but  with  no  less  audacity, 
whatever  the  sacred  volume  relates  of  persons  possessed  by  evil  spirits, 
and  of  the  power  of  demons ;  and  maintains,  that  the  miserable  being  whom 
the  sacred  writers  call  Satan  and  the  Devil,  together  with  his  ministers, 
lies  bound  with  everlasting  chains  in  hell ;  so  that  he  cannot  thence  go 
forth  to  terrify  mortals,  and  to  plot  against  the  righteous.  Des  Cartes  pla- 
ced  the  essence  of  spirit  in  thinking :  but  none  of  those  acts  which  are  as- 
cribed  to  evil  spirits,  can  be  effected  by  mere  thought.{SQ)  Therefore  lest 
.  the  reputation  of  Des  Cartes  should  be  impaired,  the  narrations  and  decis- 
ions of  the  divine  books  must  be  accommodated  to  his  opinion.  This  er- 
por  not  only  disquieted  all  the  United  Provinces,  but  likewise  induced  not 
a  few  Lutheran  divines  to  gird  on  their  armour.(87)     Its  author,  although 

lUel  was  excoiTMnunic&ted,  deprived  of  his  mind  or  spirit.  The  tenour  and  amoont  of 
office,  or  even  declared  a  heretic.  Some  of  ' ' 
his  opinions  were  condemned  ;  but  not  the 
tnan.  After  serving  as  a  chaplain  to  several 
noblemen,  he  was  made  professor,  first  of 
philosophy  and  then  of  theology,  at  Franeker 
in  Friesldud,  in  the  year  1686.  In  the  year 
1704,  he  was  remove^  to  the  professorship 
of  theolo^  at  Utrecht;  where  he  died  in 
office.  A.D.  1718,  aged  65.  The  sUtes  of 
Friesland  enjoined  upon  him  in  1691,  not  to 
toach  or  preach  his  peculiarities  of  sentiment ; 
they  also  enjoined  upon  his  opposers,  to  keep 
■ilence  on  the  same  subjects.  Both  obeyed : 
■o  that  in  Friesland,  there  was  no  more  con- 
tention. But  in  the  other  Dutch  provinces, 
no  such  order  was  taken  by  the  government : 
and  therefore  several  synods,  finding  RolVt 
opinions  to  exist  and  to  spread,  passed  orders 
of  condemnation  upon  them ;  and  decreed 
that  candidates  should  be  required  to  re- 
nounce them,  in  order  to  their  receiving  li- 
cense. He  was  undoubtedly  a  great  man. 
Hence  Mosheim  czWn  him  vir  eximius.  He 
was  also  in  the  main,  sound  in  the  faith. 
Yet  on  some  points,  he  carried  his  specula- 
tions farther  than  the  spirit  of  the  times  would 
permit.  But  like  a  good  man,  when  he 
lonnd  his  speculations  to  produce  alarm  and 
commotion,  at  the  bidding  of  the  magistrates, 
he  forbore  to  urge  them  and  expended  his 
efforts  on  subjects  less  offensive. — TV.] 

(86)  ["  Our  historian  relates  here,  some- 
what obscurely,  the  reasoning  which  Becker 
founded  upon  the   Cartesian  definition  of 


his  argument  is  as  follows  :  *  The  < 
of  mind  is  thought,  and  the  essence  of  matter 
is  extension. — Now  since  there  is  no  sort  of 
confbrmity  or  connexion  between  a  tkem^ki 
And  txtensiavi,  mind  cannot  act  upon  inciter 
wnless  these  two  substances  be  united,  as 
soul  and  body  are  in  man : — therefore  no 
separate  spirits,  either  good  or  evil,  can  act 
npoii  mankind.  Such  acting  is  miraculoas, 
and  miracles  can  be  performed  bv  God  alone. 
It  follows  of  consequence,  that  the  Scripture 
accounts  of  the  actions  and  operations  of 
good  and  evil  spirits  must  be  understood  in 
an  allegorical  sense.* — ^This  is  B€cker*s  ar- 
gument ;  and  it  does,  in  truth,  little  honour 
to  his  acuteness  and  sagacity.  By  proving 
too  much,  it  prores  nothing  at  all ;  for  if  the 
want  of  a  connexion  or  conformity  between 
thought  and  extension  renders  mind  incapa- 
ble of  acting  upon  matter,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  their  union  should  remove  this  incapaci- 
ty, since  the  want  of  conformity  and  connex- 
ion remains  notwithstanding  this  union. 
Besides,  according  to  this  reasoning,  the 
Supreme  Bein^  cannot  act  upon  material 
beings.  In  vam  does  Becker  maintain  the 
affirmative,  by  having  recourse  to  a  miracle, 
for'  this  would  imply,  that  the  whole  coDrsa 
of  nature  was  a  series  of  miracles,  that  is  to 
say,  that  there  are  no  miracles  at  alL**— 
Jlfae/.] 

(87)  See  Michael  IMienthaTs  Selects 
Histor.  Tiitterar.,  pt.  i.,  observ.  ii.,  p.  17, 
&c.    Miscellanea  Lipsions.,  torn.  L,  p.  361, 
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confuted  by  vast  numbers,  and  deprived  of  his  ministerial  office,  yet  on  his 
dying  bed  in  1718,  continued  to  affirm  until  his  last  breath,  that  he  believed 
aU  he  had  written  to  be  true.  Nor  did  his  new  doctrine  die  with  him ; 
but  it  still  has  very  many  defenders,  both  open  and  concealed.     « 

§  36.  It  is  well  known  that  various  sects,  some  of  them  Christian,  others 
■emi-Christian,  and  others  manifestly  delirious,  not  unfrequently  start  up 
and  are  cherished  in  Holland  as  well  as  England.  But  it  is  not  easy  for 
any  one  who  does  not  reside  in  those  "countries,  to  give  a  correct  account 
of  them ;  because  the  books  which  contain  the  necessary  information,  sel- 
dom find  their  way  into  foreign  countries.  Yet  the  Dutch  sects  of  Ver- 
Mchorists  and  HaUemists,  having  now  for  some  time  been  better  known 
among  us,  I  shall  here  give  some  account  of  them.  The  former  derived 
their  name  from  James  Verschoor  of  Flushing ;  who  is  said  to  have  so 


864,  where  there  is  a  description  of  a  medal 
ttmck  in  reference  to  Becker ;  and  the  oth- 
•r  writers,  whom  we  have  often  qnoted. 
Nouveau  Diction.  Hist,  et  Crii ,  tome  i.,  p. 
193.  [Balthazar  Becker ^  D.D.,  was  bom 
near  Groningcn  in  1634;  educated  there 
and  at  Praneker ;  made  rector  of  the  Jjatin 
•chool  in  the  latter  place,  a  preacher,  a  doc- 
tor of  divinity  ;  and  lastly,  a  pastor  at  Am- 
sterdam,  where  he  died  in  1 7 18.  This  learn- 
ed man,  puhlizthed  three  Catechisms  ;  in  the 
last  of  which,  1670,  he  uught  that  Adam,  if 
be  had  not  sinned,  would  have  been  immor- 
tal, by  virtue  of  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  life ; 
questioned,  whether  endless  punishment, 
(which  he  placed  in  horror  and  demiair),  was 
consistent  with  the  goodness  of  God ;  and 
admitted  Episcopacy  to  be  the  most  ancient 
and  customary  form  of  church  government. 
These  sentiments  exposed  him  to  some  an» 
imadversion.  In  1680,  he  published  a  book, 
in  proof  that  comets  are  not  ominous.  In 
bis  sermons,  he  had  often  intimated  that  too 
much  was  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  dev- 
il :  and  being  frequently  questioned  on  the 
subject,  he  concluded  to  give  the  world  his 
full  views  on  the  whole  subject.  This  he 
did  in  his  Dutch  work,  entitled :  Betiwerde 
Wereld,^  Ac,  i.  e.,  The  World  Bewitched, 
or  a  critical  investigation  of  the  commonly 
received  opinion  respecting  spirits,  their  na- 
ture, power,  and  acto,  and  all  thoae  eztraor^ 
dinary  feat  a,  which  men  are  said  to  perform, 
through  their  aid;  in  4  Books,  Amsterd., 
1691, 4to.  In  the  preface,  he  says :  "  It  is 
come  to  that,  at  the  preset  day,  that  it  is 
almost  regarded  as  a  part  of  religion,  to  as- 
cribe great  wonders  to  the  devil ;  and  thoae 
are  taxed  with  infidelity  and  perverseness, 
who  hesitate  to  believe,  what  thousands  re^ 
late,  concerning  his  power.  It  is  now 
thought  essential  to  piety,  not  only  to  fear 
God,  but  also  to  fear  the  devil.  Whoever 
does  not  do  so,  is  accounted  an  atheist ;  be- 
cause be  cannot  persuade  himself,  that  there 
are  two  Gods,  the  on«  good,  and  the  other 
Vol.  III.— 1 1 1 


evil."  He  also  gives  a  challenge  to  the 
devil :  "  If  he  is  a  God,  let  him  defend  him- 
self: let  him  lay  hold  of  me ;  for  I  throw 
down  his  altars.  In  the  name  of  the  God  of 
hosts,  I  fight  with  this  Goliath :  wo  will  see, 
who  can  deliver  him."  In  the  ^st  Book, 
he  states  the  opinions  of  the  pagans,  con- 
cerning gods,  spirits,  and  demons;  and 
shows,  that  both  Jews  and  Christians  have 
derived  their  prejudices  on  this  subject, 
from  them.  In  the  second^  he  shows,  what 
reason  and  scripture  teach  concerning  spir- 
its :  snd  in  the  third,  confutes  the  beiievera 
in  witchcraft  and  confederacies  with  the 
devil.  In  the  fourth  Book  he  answers  the 
arguments  alleged  from  experience,  to  prove 
the  great  power  of  the  devil.  He  founds  hia 
doctrine  on  two  grand  principles ;  that  from 
their  veiy  nature,  spirits  cannot  act  upon 
material  beings ;  and  that  the  scripturea  rep- 
resent the  devil  and  his  satellites,  as  shut  up 
in  the  prison  of  helL  To  explain  away  the 
texts  which  militate  against  his  system,  evi- 
dently cost  him  much  labour  and  perplexity. 
His  interpretations,  for  the  most  part,  are 
similar  to  those  still  relied  on,  by  the  believ- 
ers in  his  doctrine. — Becker  was  not  the  first 
writer,  who  publisned  such  opinions .  Before 
him  were,  Arnold  GeuHnz  of  Leyden,  who 
died  in  1669 ;  and  I>at22on,  a  French  Reform- 
ed preacher,  who  fled  to  London,  and  there 
publiahed  his  views  in  1687.  But  these  sd- 
vanced  their  opinions  problematically ;  while 
Becker  advanced  his,  in  a  positive  tone.  He 
also  discussed  the  whole  subject ;  snd  he 
mingled  wit  snd  sarcasm,  with  his  arga- 
ments.  This  difierence  caused  his  book  to 
awaken  very  great  attention;  while  theira 
passed  unheeded.  Becker  waa  deposed  and 
silenced,  by  the  svnods  of  Edam  and  Alk- 
maar,  in  1692.  But  the  senate  of  Amster- 
dam continued  to  him  his  salary,  till  his  death 
in  1 718.  See  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  aeit 
der  Reformation,  vol.  vlii.,  p.  718,  dbc.<— 
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Btrangcly  mixed  together  the  principles  of  Spinoza  and  CoecduSf  as  out  of 
them  to  have  produced  about  the  yeaic  1680,  a  new  system  of  religion,  which 
was  quite  absurd  and  impious.  His  followers  are  aUo  called  Hebrews ;  be- 
cause they  all,  Both  men  and  women,  bestow  great  attention  on  the  Hebrew 
language.  The  latter  sect  arose  about  the  same  time,  and  had  for  their  lead- 
er  Pontianus  van  Hatiem^  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Philipsland  in  Zealand, 
who  was  an  admirer  of  Spinoza,  and  was  afterwards  deprived  of  his  office  os 
account  of  his  errors.  These  two  sects  were  kindred  to  each  other :  and  yet 
they  must  have  differed  in  some  way ;  since  Van  HaUem  could  never  per- 
suade  the  Verschonsis  to  enter  into  alliance  with  him.  .Neither  of  them 
wished  to  be  looked  upon  as  abandoning  the  Reformed  religion ;  and  Hattem 
wrote  an  exposition  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  If  I  understand  correctly 
the  not  very  lucid  accounts  given  us  of  their  doctrines,  the  founders  of  both 
sects  in  the  first  place,  inferred  from  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  the  abso- 
lute decrees  of  Grod,  this  principle,  that  whatever  takes  place,  necessarily 
and  unavoidably  takes  place.  Assuming  this  as  true,  they  denied  thai 
men  are  by  nature  wicked  or  corrupt ;  and  that  human  actions  are  some 
of  them  good,  and  others  bad.  Hence  they  concluded,  that  men  need  nol 
trouble  themselves  about  a  change  of  heart,  nor  be  solicitous  to  obey  the 
divine  law ;  that  religion  does  not  consist  in  acting,  but  in  suffering  ;  and 
that  Jesus  Christ  inculcated  this  only,  that  we  patiently  and  cheerfully 
endure  whatever  by  the  good  pleasure  of  God  occurs,  or  befalls  us,  striving 
only  to  keep  our  minds  tranquil.  HaUem  in  particular,  taught  that  Jesus 
Christ  did  not  by  his  death  appease  divine  justice,  nor  expiate  the  sins  of 
men ;  but  that  he  signified  to  us,  there  was  nothing  in  us  that  could  offend 
God,  and  in  this  way  he  made  us  just.  These  things  appear  to  be  per- 
verse,  and  inimical  to  all  virtue :  and  yet  neither  of  these  men — ^unless  I 
am  wholly  deceived — was  so  beside  himself,  as  to  recommend  iniquity,  or 
to  suppose  that  a  person  may  safely  follow  his  lusts.  At  least,  the  senti- 
ment ascribed  to  them,  that  God  punishes  men  by  their  sins,  not  for  them, 
seems  to  carry  this  import,  that  unless  a  person  bridles  his  lusts,  he  must 
sufibr  punishment  both  in  this  life  and  in  that  to  come ;  yet  not  by  a  divu^ 
infliction,  or  by  the  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  of  God,  but  by  some  law 
of  nature.  (88)  Both  sects  still  exist;  but  they  have  discarded  the  names 
derived  from  their  founders. 

J  37.  The  churohes  of  Switzerland  from  the  year  1669,  were  in  great 
fear  lest  the  religion  handed  down  to  them  by  their  fathers  and  confirmed 
at  the  synod  of  Dort,  should  be  contcuninated  with  the  doctrines  already 
mentioned  of  the  French  divines,  Amyraut,  De  la  Place,  find  CapelL  For 
there  were  at  that  time,  among  the  associated  ministers  of  Geneva,  certain 
men  distinguished  both  for  their  eloquence  and  their  erudition,  who  not 
only  approved  those  doctrines,  but  endeavoured  against  the  will  of  their 
colleagues  to  induce  others  to  embrace  them.(89)  To  restrain  the  efforts 
of  these  men,  the  principal  divines  of  Switzerland  in  the  year  1675,  had  a 
book  drawn  up  by  John  Henry  Heidegger,  a  very  celebrated  divine  of  Zu^ 
rich,  in  opposition  to  the  new  doctrines  of  the  Frenchmen ;  and  with  no 
great  difficulty,  they  persuaded  the  magistrates  to  aonex  it  by  public  aa- 

(88)  See  Tkeoiorg  Hasau^,  Dissert.  In  4to.    BibliothequeBelgique,tomeii.,p.S03, 

.the  Museum  Bremens.  Theol.  Philol.,  vol.  6lc. 

ii.,  p.  144,  6lc.     Wilhdm  Goeree,  Kerke*        (89)  See  Greg,  Lett's  Istoria  GeoeiniDi» 

lyke  and  woreldlycke  Historie,  Leyden,  1729,  part  iv.,  lib.  t.,  p.  448,  488,  497,  dtc. 
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thority,  to  the  common  Helvetic  formulas  of  religion.  It  is  usually  call- 
ed  the  Formula  Consensus,  But  this  measure  which  was  intended  to  se- 
cure peace^  became  rather  the  fruitful  source  of  contentions  and  disturb- 
ance. For  many  declared,  that  they  could  not  conscientiously  assent  to 
this  Formula :  and  hence  pernicious  commotions  arose  in  several  placea. 
In  consequence  of  these,  the  canton  of  Basle  and  the  republic  of  Geneva, 
at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Frederic  William  of  Brandenburg^  in  the  year 
1686,  abrogated  the  Formula  Consensus. (90)  In  the  other  cantons,  it 
•with  difficulty/retained  its  authority  for  some  time ;  but  in  our  age,  having 

g'ven  birth  to  the  most  violent  quarrels,  particularly  in  the  university  of 
ausanne,  it  began  to  sink  also  in  these  cantons,  and  to  lose  nearly  all 
its  in(luence.(91) 


CHAPTER  in. 


BISTORT  OF  THE  ABMINIANS  OE  REMONSTRANTS. 

f  1.  The  Name  of  Arminiana.-r^  8.  Their  (Wgin. — ^  3.  Their  Progress. — i  4.  The  Pit© 
Points. — ^  6,  6.  Maurice  resolves  on  their  Destruction. — ^  7.  Opinion  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort.— ^  8.  Condition  after  the  Synod  of  Dort. — ^  9.  Recalled  from  Exile.-— ^  10. 
Barly  and  later  Theology  «of  the  Arminians.— ^  11.  lu  Aim,  and  principal  Heads.*— 
4  12.  Their  Confession  of  Faith. — 4  13.  Present  State  of  the  Arminians. 

§  1.  From  the  bosom  of  the  Reformed  church,  to  its  great  injury*,  there 
originated  in  the  present  century  two  sects,  the  Arminians  and  the  Quo* 


(96)  ["  It  must  not  be  imagined,  from  this 
expression  of  our  historian,  that  this  Form, 
entitled  the  ConMtnsuSy  was  abrogated  at 
Basil  by  a  Msitivo  edict.  The  case  stood 
thus  :  Mr.  Peter  Wtrenftltj  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Consistory  of  that  city,  paid  such 
regard  to  the  letter  of  the  Elector,  as  to  avoid 
requiring  a  subscription  to  this  Form  from 
the  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  his  con- 
duct, in  this  respect,  was  imitated  by  his 
successors.  The  remonstrances  of  the  Elec- 
tor do  not  seem  to  have  had  the  same  effect 
upon  those  that  governed  the  church  of  Gen- 
era ;  for  the  Consensuti  or  Form  of  Agree' 
ment,  maintained  its  credit  and  autlwrity 
there  until  the  year  1706,  when,  without  be- 
ing abrogated  by  any  positiTO  act,  it  fell  into 
disuse.  In  several  other  parts  of  Switzer- 
land, it  was  still  imposed  as  a  rule  of  faith, 
as  appears  by  the  letters  addressed  by  George 
I.  kin^  of  England,  as  also  by  the  king  of 
Prussia,  in  the  year  1723,  to  the  Swiss  Can- 
tons^  in  order  to  procure  the  abrogation  of 
this  Form,  or  Cofuentus,  which  was  consid- 
ered as  an  obstacle  to  the  union  of  the  Re- 
formed and  Lutheran  churches.  See  the 
Memoires  pour  servir  a  THistoire  des  troubles 
unv6e9  en  Suisse  i  ToccasioD  du  Consen- 


sus ;  published  in  8vo,  at  Amsterdam,  in  tbs 
year  1726."— Jtfoc/.] 

(91)  See  Christ.  MaUh,  Ffaft  Schedi- 
asma  de  formula  consensus  Helvetica :  Ta- 
bing.,  1723,  4to.  Memoires  pour  servir  i 
PHistoire  des  troubles  arriv^es  en  Suisse  i 
Toccasion  du  Consensus ;  Amsterd.,  1726, 
8vo.  [In  this  Formula  ConBcnnUf  (which, 
like  the  Lutheran  Formula  Coneordim^  might 
better  be  called  Formula  Diasensru)^  four 
controversies,  which  had  previously  disquiet- 
ed the  Reformed  churches,  were  decided. 
It  condemned,  I.  the  doctrine  of  Moses  Amy- 
raulf  respecting  general  grace ;  and>  estab- 
lished the  most  strenuous  opinion  of  special 
srace.  It  condemned,  II.  the  opinion  of 
Joshua  Placaus  {De  la  Place)  respecting 
the  imputation  of  Adam*s  sin : — ^III.  Pisem- 
tor's  doctrine,  cgnceming  the  active  obedi 
ence  of  Christ:  and  I  v.  Lams  CapeWs 
critical  doctrine,  concerning  the  points  of 
the  Hebrew  text;  This  Formula,  so  long 
as  subscription  to  it  was  rigorously  enforced^ 
deprived  the  Swiss  churches  of  man^  a  wor- 
thy divine,  who  would  rather  quit  his  conn- 
try,  than  violate  his  conscience.  SuUsr  of 
Berlin,  was  a  reraarkablo  example. — Schl.\ 
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ker9 ;  the  former  owing  its  birth  to  an  excessive  regard  for  human  reaaon, 
and  the  latter  to  a  neglect  of  it.  The  Armhuans  derived  their  name  and 
their  rise  from  James  Harmensetif  or  as  he  chose  to  be  called  in  Latin, 
James  Arminius  ;  first  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Amsterdam,  and  then 
professor  of  theology  at  Leyden ;  a  man  whom  even  his  enemies  commend 
for  his  ingenuity,  acuteness,  and  piety.(l)  They  are  also  called  Remcn- 
stranUf  from  the  petition  they  presented  to  the  states  of  Holland  and  West 
Fricsland  in  16 10,  which  was  entitled  a  Remonstrance,  And  as  the  friends 
of  Calvinism  presented  another  petition  in  opposition  to  this,  under  the  title 
of  Counter  Renumstranee^  they  obtained  the  name  of  Contra-Remonstrants, 
^  2.  Arminius,  though  trained  from  infancy  in  the  Genevan  doctrines, 
ana  actually  educated  in  the  academy  of  Geneva,  when  he  arrived  at  man- 
hood,  abandoned  the  common  doctrine  of  the  majority  in  the  Reformed 
church  respecting  predestination  and  the  divine  decrees,  and  went  over  to 
the  side  of  those  who  believe  that  the  love  of  God  and  the  merits  of  our 
Saviour  respect  the  whole  human  race.(2)  Time  and  reflection  confirmed 
him  in  his  sentiments ;  and  when  called  to  the  office  of  a  professor  at  Ley- 
den,  he  thought  duty  and  candour  required  him  publicly  to  teach  his  senti- 
ments, and  to  oppose  the  opinions  of  Calvin^  which  were  embraced  by  most 
of  the  Dutch  divines.  And  this  he  was  the  more  bold  to  do,  because  he 
knew  that  many  persons  besides  himself,  and  some  of  them  men  of  the 
highest  respectability,  were  averse,  from  the  Genevan  opinions  on  this 
subject ;  neither  were  the  teachers  required,  either  by  the  Belgie  Confess 
sion  or  by  any  other  public  law,  to  think  and  teach  just  as  Cahnn  did. 
Arminius  inculcated  what  he  deemed  true,  not  without  eflfect;  for  he  per- 
suadcd  great  numbers  to  adopt  his  sentiments.  But  at  the  same  time,  he 
drew  on  himself  immense  odium  from  the  Calvinistic  school,  which  then 
flourished  greatly  in  Holland.     In  particular,  Francis  Cromar  his  colleague. 


(1)  The  fullest  account  given  of  him,  is 
\j  Caspar  Brandt,  in  his  Historia  vits  Jac. 
Arminii.  Leyden,  1724,  8vo,  and  republish- 
ed, wilh  a  preface  and  some  notes,  by  me  ; 
Brunswick,  1725,  8vo.  Add  the  Nouveau 
Diciionnaire  Hist,  et  Crit.,  tome  i.,  p.  471, 
dec.,  [and.  The  Creed  of  Arminios,  -with  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  times,  by  Af.  S/u- 
art;  in  the  Biblical  Repertory,  Andover, 
1831,^01. i., No.  ii,,p.  226-308.— Tr.]  The 
•  entire  works  of  Arminius  have  been  re- 
peatedly published,  in  a  moderate  aized  4to 
"volume.  I  use  the  edition  of  Frankfort, 
1634,  4to.  Those  who  -wish  to  discover 
•and  estimate  conectly  the  genius  of  the  man, 
should  read  especially  the  Disputaiionesy 
-both  the  public  and  the  private.  His  manner 
of  teaching  partakes  somewhat  of  the  dark 
scholasticism  of  his  age  ;  and  yet  it  approz- 
<imate8  to  that  simplicity  and  perspicuity, 
which  -his  followers  have  regarded  and  still 

Xd  as  amomr  the  primary  excellences  of 
^logian.  The  historians  of  the  sect  and 
its  Confessions,  are  treated  of,  by  Jo.  Christ. 
'Kikher,  Biblioth.  Theol.  Symbolicw,  p.  481, 
6ie.  [See  also  G.  S.  Francke's  Diss.  The- 
«ologica  de  Historia  dogmatum  Arminiano- 


rum ;  Keil,  1813,  8vo. — Tr.  Among  their 
Confassions^  myr  be  reckoned,  I.  Their  Re- 
monstrance, in  1610 ;  which  was  presented 
to  the  States  in  vindication  of  Arminius  and 
other  divines  accused  of  error ;  and  was  firat 
printed  in  1617. — II.  Their  proper  Confes- 
sion, of  1621,  which  Saml.  Episcopiits  set 
forth.— III.  Their  Apology,  in  1629,  in  re- 
ply to  the  confutation  of  their  Confession  by  ' 
the  Leyden  divines ;  set  forth  also  by  Efis- 
copius. — IV.  Their  Catechism  of  1640,  by 
Jo.  Uytenbogard.  V.  Lastly,  their  AcU  et 
Scripta  Synodalia  Dordracena,  Harderwyck, 
(or  rather,  printed  on  board  a  ship),  1620, 
4to.  These  are  very  different  from  the  Acta 
Synodi  Doidr.  published  at  Dort  in  folio. — 
Schl.-] 

(2)  The  occasion  of  this  change  is  treated 
of,  by  Peter  Berlins,  Oratio  in  funus  Armi- 
mi ;  by  Casper  Brandt,  Vita  Arminii,  p.  22, 
and  by  nearly  all  the  historians  of  Uiese 
events.  The  change  took  place  in  1591; 
as  appears  from  the  iamous  letter  of  .4>-ms- 
m'w*  to  Grymeus,  written  in  this  year,  (and 
extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Bremcnsis  'llieol. 
Philoloflfics,  torn,  iii ,  p.  384),  for  be  there 
states  his  doubts. 
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was  very  hostile  to  him.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  long  and 
most  unpleasant  controversy.  But  Arminius  died  in  1609,  just  as  it  begaa 
to  rage  and  pervade  the  whole  United  Provinces.(3) 

§  3.  After  the  death  of  Arminius,  the  controversy  was  carried  on  foy 
several  years,  without  any  decisive  advantage  gained  by  either  party. 
The  wishes  of  the  Arminians,  who  sought  only  to  have  their  opinions  tol- 
erated in  the  state  or  republic,  were  not  a  little  favoured  by  the  first  men  in 
the  commonwealth,  sucn  as  John  van  Otdenbameveltj  Hugo  GroUus,  Ronu 
hoiU.HoogerbeeiSj  and  others.  For  these  supposed,  that  in  their  free  coun- 
try, every  one  might  believe  what  he  chose  on  subjects  not  determined  by 
the  Belgic  Confession ;  and  they  used  every  means  to  bring  the  Calvinists 
to  bear,  with  moderation,  the  dissent  of  the  opposite  party.  And  even 
prince  Maurice  of  Orange,  the  head  of  the  commonwealth,  and  who  after, 
wards  became  the  capital  enemy  of  the  Arminians,  together  with  his  moth- 
er and  the  court,  was  at  first  not  averse  from  these  views.  Hence  the 
conference  between  the  parties  at  the  Hague  in  1611 ;  hence  also  the  dis- 
cussion at  Delft  in  1613 ;  and  likewise  the  edict  of  the  States  of  Holland 
in  1614,  in  favour  of  peace ;  and  all  the  other  efforts  to  reconcile  the  breth- 
ren whom  religion  had  separated  from  each  other. (4)  But  the  suspicion  of 
the  Calvinists  that  the  Arminians  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  all  religion, 
was  so  far  from  being  allayed  by  these  measures,  that  it  daily  became 
more  confirmed ;  and  they  spiritedly  censured  the  zeal  of  the  magistrates, 
for  interposing  their  authority  in  behalf  of  public  peace.(5)  And. whoever 
regards  truth  more  than  every  other  consideration,  must  acknowledge,  that 
the  Arminians  were  not  sufficiently  cautious,  in  regard  to  their  intercourse 
and  familiarity  with  persons  disposed  to  advance  opinions  very  wide  from 
the  Reformed  religion ;  and  in  this  way,  they  gave  great  occasion  to  their 
adversaries  to  suspect  them  of  every  thing  bad  and  pernicious  to  the  pub- 
lic religion. 

§  4.  The  whole  controversy  however,  which  after  the  council  at  Doit 


(3)  No  one  has  more  copiously  treated  the 
whole  history  of  the  controversy,  and  the 
Dublic  schism  that  arose  from  it,  than  Ger- 
hard Brandt^  in  his  excellent  work,  The 
Histoiy  of  the  Reformation  in  Belgium,  writ- 
ten in  Dutch,  volumes  ii.  and  iii. ;  of  which 
there  are  extant  concise  epitomes,  both  in 
English  and  in  French.  To  this  may  be 
added  Jo.  UyUnbogetrd^s  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory [of  the  United  provinces,  1647,  fol.] 
also  written  in  Dutch;  Phil.  Limborck'M 
Historia  vitaa  Episcopii ;  and  the  Epistolv 
claroruni  virorum,  (commonly  called,  Epis- 
tobp  Arminianorum),  published  by  Lvmhorch. 
Such  as  wish  for  a  shorter  narrative,  may 
consult  Phil.  Limborek'a  Relalio  Histori- 
ca  de  origine  et  progressu  controversiarum 
in  foederato  Belgio  de  predeatinatione  et 
capitibus  anne^is;  which  is  subjoined  to 
the  later  editions  of  his  Theolo^a  Christia- 
na. But  all  these  were  Arminians.  Such 
as  think  proper  to  hear  also  the  contraiy 
party,  may  consult  Jac.  TrigUttuTs  Ecclesi- 
astical History,  written  in  Dutch ;  and  some 
likewise  of  the  numerous  writings  which 


have  been  published  against  the  Retnon- 
strants. 

(4)  The  authors  who  treat  particularly  of 
these  events,  are  mentioned  by  the  writers 
of  the  general  history :  and  we  therefore 
omit  to  name  them.  Yel  Michael  U  Vassor, 
who  in  the  Ist  and  2d  volumes  of  his  Histoiie 
de  Louis  XIH.  has  particularly  treated  of 
these  troubles,  deserves  especially  to  be 
read.  [But  still  more.  Van  Wagenaer,  His- 
tory of  the  United  Netherlands,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
31 1,  &c.,  of  the  German  translation. — Sehl.} 

(5)  The  conduct  of  the  magistrates,  who 
sought  to  quiet  the  commotions  by  their  in- 
terposition, and  who  employed  not  only  per- 
suasion but  likewise  commands,  was  elo- 
quently and  learnedly  defended  by  Hugo 
Grotmsj  in  two  treatises.  The  one,  which 
is  in  every  body*s  hands  and  has  been  often 
printed,  is  a  general  treatise,  entiUcd :  Do 
jure  summarum  potestatom  circa  sacra :  the 
other  descends  to  particulars,  and  is  entitled : 
Ordinum  HoUandis  et  W^atfrisia  pieUs  ^ 
moltorum  calumniis  vindicata,  hagdu  BaL. 
1613, 4to. 
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assumed  a  very  different  form,  and  was  enlarged  by  many  additioDs, 
at  this  time  confined  to  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  predestination ;  and 
was  comprehended  by  the  Remonstrants,  in  the  five  propositions  which  are 
80  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Five  FoinU,  For  the  Arminiana 
taught : — ^I.  That  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  or  from  eternity,  God 
decreed  to  bestow  eternal  salvation,  on  those  who,  he  foresaw,  would  main, 
tain  their  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  inviolate  until  death ;  and  on  the  other  hand» 
to  consign  over  to  eternal  punishment  the  unbelieving,  who  resist  the  in- 
vitations of  God  to  the  end  of  their  lives. — ^11.  That  Jesus  Christ,  by  his 
death,  made  expiation  for  the  sins  of  all  and  every  one  of  mankind :  yet 
that  none  but  believers,  can  become  partakers  of  this  divine  benefit, — ^III. 
That  no  one  can  of  himself,  or  by  the  powers  of  his  free  will,  produce  or 
generate  faith  in  his  own  mind ;  but  that  man,  being  by  nature  evil  and  in. 
competent  (ineptus)  both  to  think  and  to  do  good,  it  is  necessary  he  should 
be  born  again  and  renewed  by  God  for  Christ's  sake,  through  the  Holy 
Spirit. — I V.  That  this  divine  grace  or  energy,  which  heals  the  soul  of 
man,  commences,  advances  and  perfects  all  that  can  be  called  truly  good 
in  man :  and  therefore,  all  the  good  works  [of  men]  are  ascribable  lo  no 
ODG  except  to  God  onlyi  and  to  his  grace :  yet  that  this  grace  compels  no 
man,  against  his  will ;  though  it  may  be  repelled,  by  his  perverse  will. — ^V. 
That  those,  who  arc  united  to  Christ  by  faith,  are  furnished  with  sufRcient 
strength  to  overcome  the  snares  of  the  devil,  and  the  allurements  of  sin : 
but  whether  they  can  fall  from  this  state  of  grace  and  lose  their  faith,  or 
not,  does  not  yet  sufficiently  appear,  and  must  be  ascertained  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  holy  scriptures.  The  last  of  these  propositions,  the 
Arminians  afterwards  so  modified,  aS  to  assert  explicitly,  that  it  is  possible 
a  man  should  lose  his  faith  and  fall  from  a  state  of  grace. (6)  At  that 
time  therefore,  if  we  may  judge  of  men's  meaning  by  their  statements  and 
declarations,  the  Arminians  very  much  resembled  the  Lutherans.  The 
Calvanist^  however  maintain,  that  the  opinions  of  the  Arminians  are  not  to 
be  learned  from  their  declarations,  but  that  their  language  must  be  inter, 
preted  by  their  secret  sentiments ;  for  they  assert,'that  the  Arminians  under 
these  specious  representations,  instilled  the  poison  of  Socinianism  and 
Pelagianism  into  honest  and  unsuspicious  minds.  God  is  the  judge  of 
men's  hearts :  yet  if  it  were  allowable  to  estimate  the  import  of  these 
propositions,  by  what  the  leading  men  of  the  sect  have  taught  more  recently, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  wholly  td  disprove  that  judgment  of  the  Calvinists. 
For  whatever  the  Arminians  may  say,  the  doctrines  taught  since  the  synod 
of  Dort  by  their  principal  doctors,  respecting  g]:ace  and  the  points  connected 
with  it,  approach  much  nearer  to  the  sentiments  of  those  called  Pelagians, 
and  Semipelagians,  than  to  those  professed  by  the  Lutherans. 

§  5.  The  Arminians,  supported  by  the  friendship  of  the  magistrates,  view- 
ed their  caus6  as  safe,  or  at  least  as  not  desperate,  when  suddenly  an  un- 
ei^pected  storm  entirely  prostrated  it.  There  arose  first  concealed  ill-will, 
and  afterwards  hostility  between  the  principal  administrators  of  the  new 
Belgic  republic.     On  the  one  part,  were  John  van  Oldenhameveli,  a  very 

(6)  The  history  of  these  Five  Articles  e»-  tides  were  exhibited  by  the  Remonstrants, 

pecially  among  the  English,  was  written  by  in  the  conference  at  the  Haffoe  in  the  year 

Peter  Heylin,  and  translated  from  English  161 1,  or  two  years  after  the  death  of  jlran* 

into  Datch  by  Gerhard  BraruUt  and  publish-  ymm.— TV.] 
ed  it  Roterdam  in  1687,  8vo.     [These  Ar- 
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distinguished  man,  Hugo  Grotius  and  Romlnmt  Hocgerheets;  and  on  the 
other,  the  atadtholder,  Maurice  prince  of  Orange.  According  to  some 
authors,  Maurice  wished  to  be  created  count  of  Holland ; — a  design,  which 
his  father  William^  had  before  entertained  :(7}  according  to  others,  he  only 
wished  to  obtain  more  authority  and  power  than  appeared  consistent  with 
the  liberties  of  the  state :  at  least,  (as  no  one  denies),  he  was  regarded  by. 
the  leading  men,  as  seeking  supreme  dominion  with  the  subversion  of  lib- 
erty. The  head  men  of  the  republic,  whom  we  have  mentioned  and  who 
•rere  also  patrons  of  the  Arminians,  resisted  these  designs.  The  Remon- 
strants strenuously  supported  their  defenders,  without  whom  they  could 
not  remain  in  safety ;  and  on  the.  other  hand,  their  adversaries  acconnno- 
dated  themselves  to  die  views  and  wishes  of  the  prince,  and  inflamed 
his  already  irritated  mind  by  various  new  suspicions.  He  therefore  kind- 
ling  with,  indignation,  resolved  on  the  destructioh  of  those  who  guided  the 
commonwealth  with  their  counsels,  and  of  the  Arminians  who  were  their 
supporters,  and  at  the  same  time,  joined  himself  to  the  party  of  the  Calvin* 
ists.  Those  leading  men  in  the  republic,  above  mentioned,  were  therefore 
thrown  into  prison.  OldenbameveU^  a  man  of  great  respectability  and 
venerable  both  for  his  gray  hairs  and  for  .his  long  and  faithful  public  ser- 
vices, was  consigned  to  a  capital  punishment*  Grotius  and  Hoogerheets 
were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  ;(8)  under  I  know  not  what 


(7)  That  Maurice  aimed  at  the  dignity  of 
count  of  Holland,  is  stated  by  Lews  Aubcry^ 
from  the  represenialions  of  his  father  Benja- 
min du  Manner^  the  French  ambassador  to 
Holland ;  in  his  Mdm.  pour  serv.  a  THist.  de 
Holla nde  et  des  autres  provinces  uniea,  secL 
ii.,  p.  ^  1 6,  ed.  Paris,  1 697, 8  vo.  According  to 
Auhery^  Oldenbameveli  disapproved  and  re- 
sisted this  design  of  the  prince  ;  and  Man-, 
rice  revenf^ed  this  temerity,  by  the  capital 
punishment  of  this  great  patriot.  The  truth 
of  this  statement  is  opposed  at  ^eat  length, 
bj  Mich.  U  Vassor,  in  his  Hisioire  de  Louis 
Xni.,  tome  ii.,  pt.  ji.,  p.  123,  dec.  But 
John  le  Clere^  in  his  Biblioth.  Choisie,  tome 
ii.,  p.  134,  &c.,  and  in  his  Historia  provin- 
ciarum  Belgii  fcederati)  takes  great  pains  to 
substantiate  the  truth  of  this  statement  of 
Avbery,  or  rather  of  Avhery^s  father ;  and 
he  also  shows,  that  Maurict's  father  had 
the  same  designs.  It  is  not  necessary  we 
■hoold  decide  this  dispute.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose,  that  Maurice  was  viewed  by 
OldenbarncvcU  and  his  friends,  as  wishing  to 
subvert^  the  liberties  of  his  country  and  to 
obtain  supreme  power ;  (which  no  one  de- 
Dies)  ;  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  Old- 
'enbameveWe  eagerness  to  weaken  the  influ- 
ence of  Manriee^  and  to  check  the  progress 
of  his  power ;  whence  arose  the  indignation 
of  Maurice,  and  the  calamities  of  the  Armin- 
ians who  adhered  to  Oldenbamevelt  aod  Grth  • 

HU9. 

(B)  That  the  general  cou;rse  of  events  was 
■nch  as  is  hero  stated,  will  not  be  denied  at 
Ifae  present  day  when  the  times  of  excitement 


have  gone  by,  even  by  the  patrons  of  Calvin- 
istic  sentiments  who  are  ingenuous.  And 
they  may  grant  this,  without  injury  to  their 
cause.  For  if  their  ancestors,  (though  I 
wish  neither  to  deny  nor  to  affirm  the  fact), 
while  guarding  and  defending  their  religious 
opinions,  either  from  the  customs  of  the  age 
Qr  from  the  ebullitions  of  passion,  were  not 
so  considerate  and  provident  as  they  should 
have  been;  no  candid  and  wise  man  will 
thence  infer,  that  these  their  sons  are  bad 
men,  or  their  cause  an  iniquitous  one.  Be- 
cause it  is  well  known,  that  many  bad  things 
are  often  done  by  men  by  no  means  bad,  and 
that  a  good  cause  is  often  defended  in  an 
unjustifiable  manner.  For  illustration  and 
cpnfirmation  of  the  facts  here  concisely  sta- 
ted, the  best  authorities  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  are  John  le  ClerCy  in  his 
Historia  provinciamm  Belgii  foBderati,  and 
his  Bibliotheque  Choisie,  tome  ii.,  p.  134, 
&c.,  and  Hugo  Grotiue,  in  his  Apologeti- 
cum  eorum,  qui  HoUandis,  Westfrisiseque  et. 
vicinis  quibusdam  nationibus  ex  legibus  praa- 
fuerunt  ante  mutationem  quao  evenit,  A.B. 
1618,  Paris,  1640,  12mo.  and  often  repub- 
lished. The  Life  of  John  tfan  Oldenbame- 
velt, written  in  Dutch,  was  printed  at  the 
Hague,  1648,  4to.  A  htstory  of  the  trial  of 
the  three  celebrated  Dutchmen  above  named, 
was  elegantly  compiled  from  authentic  doc- 
uments, by  (rerhard. Brandt^  entii\ed  :  His- 
torie  vande  Rechtspleginge  gehouden  in  den 
Jaaren*.  1618  et  1619,  omtrent  de  drie  ge- 
vangene  Heeren  Johann  van  Oldenbameveld, 
RomboQt  Hoogerbeett^  Hugo  de  Groot ;  ut 
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pretencc.(9)  The  cause  of  the  Arminians  could  not  he  hrought  hefore  • 
civil  tribunal,  because  their  alleged  offence  was  not  again9t  the  laws  bat 
the  religion  of  the  country.  To  procure  their  condemnation  therefore,  a 
more  sacred  tribunal  or  a  council,  must  be  called ;  agreeably  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Genevans,  who  think  all  spiritual  matters  and  controversies 
should  be  decided  in  ecclesiastical  councils. 

§  6.  Without  delay,  at  the  instance  of  jkfaunce,(10)  delegates  were  as- 
sembled at  Dort  a  city  in  Holland,  from  the  United  Provinces  and  from 
Hesse,  England,  the  Palatinate,  Bremen,  and  Switzerland ;  who  held  iii 
the  yean«  1618  and  1619,  what  is  called  the  Synod  of  Dort.  Before  it 
appeared  on  citation  in  defence  of  their  cause,  the  leading  men  of  the  Ar- 
minian  sect ;  at  the  head  of  whom  and  their  chief  orator,  was  Shnon  EpU^ 
copinSf  a  disciple  of  Armimus,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden ;  a 
man  distinguished,  as  his  enemies  admit,  for  acuteness,  learning,  and  flu- 
ency. But  scarcely  had  Episoopitrs  saluted  the  jtldges  in  a  grave  and  elo- 
quent address,  when  difficulties  arose  embarrassing  the  whole  impending 
discussion.     The  Arminians  wished  to  commence  the  defence  of  their 


which  I  have  before  me  the  third  edition, 
with  notes,   Rotterdam,   1723,  4to.     This 
whole  subject  receives  also  much  light  from 
the  History  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Hugo 
Grotius,  very  carefully  compiled,  chiefly  from 
unpublished  papers,  by  Caspar  Brandt  and 
Adrian  CaHenhwrg.     This  great  and  noble 
work  was  published  in  two  large  volumes, 
entitled  :  Historie  van  het  Leven  des  Hee< 
len  Huig  de  Grooi  beschreven  tot  den  An* 
fang  van  zyn  Gesandschap  wegens  de  Kon- 
inginne  en  Kroone  van  Zweden  aan*t  Hof 
van   Vranckryck,  door   Casp.  Brandt^  en 
vervolgt  tot  zyn  Doodtdoor  Adrian  van  Cat- 
ttnhurgh;  Dordrecht  en  Amsterd.,  1727,.  2 
vols.  fol.     Those  who  wish  to  get  a  near 
view  and  full  knowledge  of  this  great  man, 
mnst  by  all  means  consult  this  woric.     For 
all  the  oiher  accounts  of  hie  life  that  are  ex- 
tant, are  insipid  and  unanimated,  presenting 
only  a  shadow  of  this  great  hero.    Nor  is  the 
most  recent  Life  of  Grotius  in  French,  by 
Burigny,  (republished  from  the  Paris  edition, 
in  Holland.  1753, 2  vols.  8vo),  much  better : 
at  least,  it  do^s  not  satisfy  one  who  is  desi- 
rous of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  transac- 
tions.   [V*  There  appeared  in  Holland  a  warm 
vindication  of  the  memory  of  this  great  man, 
in  a  work  published  at  Delft,  in  1727,  and 
entitled :  Grotii  Manes  ab  iniqnis  obtrecta- 
tionibus  vindicati ;  acoedit  ecriptorum  ejus, 
tum  ediiorum  turn  ineditorum,  Conspectus 
Triplex.     See  the  following  note.'*— Miu:/.] 
(9)  ["  Dr.  Moaheim^  however  unparlial, 
seems  to  have  consulted  more  the  authors 
of  one  side  than  of  the  other ;  probably  be- 
cause they  are  more  numerous  and  more  uni- 
versally known.     When  he  published  this 
history,,  the  world  was  not  favoured  with  the 
Letters,  Memoirs,  and  Negotiations  of  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton ;  which  lord  Roytton  (now 


ear!  of  Hardwirk^  drew  forth  some  yean 
ago  from  his  inestimable  treasure  of  hisioii- 
eal  mairascripts,  and  presented  to  the  public, 
or  rather  at  nrst  to  a  select  number  of  per- 
sona, to  whom  he  distributed  a  small  number 
of  copies  of  these  Negotiaiums^  printed  at 
his  own  expense.  They  were  soon  trans- 
lated both  into  Dutch  and  French;  and, 
though  it  cannot  be  affirmed,  that  the  spirit 
of  party  is  no  where  discoverable  in  them, 
yet  they  contain  anecdotes  with  respect  both 
to  Oldenhamevtldt- vnd  Grotius,  that  the 
Arminians  and  the  other  patrons  of  these 
two  great  men  have  been  studious  to  con- 
ceal. These  anecdotes,  though  they  may 
not  be  at  all  sufficient  Xo  justify  the  severi- 
ties exercised  against  these  eminent  men, 
would,  however,  have  prevented  Dr.  Mo' 
sheim  from  saying,  that  he  knew  not  under 
what  pretext  they  were  arrested." — MaeL 
Mo»keim*s  Latin,  is :  criminum  neseio  quo- 
rum nomine ;  which  SekUgel  here  under- 
stands to  mean,  upon  some  unimportani 
ckarges.^Tr.'l 

(10)  ["  Our  author  always  forgets  to  men- 
tion the  order  issued  out  hy  the  Slates-Gen- 
eralf  for  the  convocation '  of  this  famous 
synod ;  and  by  his  manner  of  expressing  him- 
self, and  particularly  by  the  phrase,  Mauritio 
auctore,  would  seem  to  insinuate,  that  it  was 
by  the  prince  that  this  assembly  wss  called 
together. — ^The  legitimacy  of  the  manner  of 
convoking  this  synod  was  questioned  by 
Oldenbameteldtf  who  maintained  that  the 
States- General  had  no  sort  of  authority  in 
matters  of  religion,  not  even  the  power  of 
assembling  a  synod ;  affirming  that  this  was 
an  act  of  sovereignty^  that  belonged  to  each 
province  separately  and  respectively.  See 
Carletoh's  Letters,  dtc.*'— ifac/.] 
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cause,  by  attacking  the  sentiments  of  their  adversaries  the  Calvinists :  this 
the  judges  disapproved,  deciding  that  the  accused  must  first  explain  and 
prove  %eir  own  doctrines,  before  they  proceeded  to  confute  those  who 
differed  from  them.  Perhaps  the  Arminians  hoped,  that  a  full  exposure  of 
the  odious  consequences  they  could  attach  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine, 
would  enkindle  in  the  minds  of  the  people  present,  a  hatred  of  it ;  while 
the  Calvinists  feared,  lest  the  mighty  genius  and  fine  eloquence  of  Episco* 
piuSf  might  injure  their  cause  in  the  view  of  the  multitude.(ll)  As  the 
Arminians  could  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  synod,  they  were  dismissed  from  the  council ;  and  they  complained, 
that  they  had  been  treated  unjustly.  But  the  judges,  after  examining  their 
published  writings,  pronounced  them,  though  absent  and  unheard,  guilty  of 
corrupting  theology  and  holding  pestilential  errors  :  and  it  was  coincident 
with  this  sentence,  that  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  commuhion  of 
the  church,  and  be  deprived  of  authority  to  teach.  That  there  was  fault 
on  both  sides  in  this  matter,  no  candid  and  good  man  will  deny :  but  which 
party  was  most  in  the  wrong,  this  is  not  the  place  to  decide.(12) 

§  7.  We  cannot  here  discuss  either  the  purity  and  virtues,  or  the  ini. 
quities  and  faults  of  the  fathers  at  Dort.  In  extolling  the  former,  the  Cal* 
▼inists,  and  in  exaggerating  the  latter,  the  Arminians, — if  I  do  not  mis- 
judge,— are  over-zealous  and  active.(13)  That  among  the  judges  of  the 
Arminians,  there  were  men  who  were  not  only  learned  but  also  honest 
and  religious,  who  acted  in  great  sincerity,  and  who  had  no  suspicion 
that  they  were  doing  any  thing  wrong,  is  not  to  be  doubted  at  all.     On 


(11)  [Perhaps  also,  another  reason  whj 
both  parses  were  so  stiff  on  this  point,  was, 
that  the  members  of  the  synod  were  not 
themselves  of  one  mind,  in  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  ;  for  some  of  them 
were  Supralapsartans,  and  others  Infralapsa- 
nana :  and  in  f  eneral,  the  doctrine  of  repro- 
bation presented  so  many  difficult  points, 
that  the  members  of  the  synod  deemed  it 
advisable  to  prescribe  to  the  Remonstrants 
the  mode  of  confuution  and  defence,  and 
thus  to  retain  in  their  own  hands  the  direc- 
tion of  the  whole  discassion ;  while  the  Re- 
monstranta  hoped,  perhaps,  that  Uie  diversity 
of  ooinion  among  the  members  of  the  synod 
would  prove  advantageous  to  them,  if  they 
could  havo  liberty  to  expatiate  widely  on  the 
doctrine  of  reprobation,  and  divide  somewhat 
the  votes  of  their  judges.  This  is  the  no 
improbable  conjecture  of  Van  Wageruur^  in 
his  Geschichte  der  vereinigten  Niederlande, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  451.— ScA/.] 

(12)  The  writers  on  the  council  of  Dort, 
are  enumerated  by  Jo.  Alb.  FabrieiuM,  Bib- 
lioth.  Oneca,  vol.  xi.,  p.  723.  The  most 
copious  of  them  all,  is  Gerhard,  Brandt,  in 
bis  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, vol.  ii.  and  iii.  But  as  he  was  him- 
•elf  an  Arminian,  with  his  narration  should 
be  compared,  the  work  of  JameM  Leydecker, 
in  which  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the 
synod  of  Dort  are  vindicated  in  answer  to 

Vol.  hi— K  k  k 


Brandt :  Eere  van  de  Nationale  Synode  van 
Dordrecht  voorgeslaan  en  bevestigd  tegen 
de  Beschuldingen  van  G.  Brandt  vol.  i., 
Amsterd.,  1705,  vol.  ii.,  1707,  4to.  After 
formally  comparing  them,  I  did  not  find  any 
very  enormous  errors  in  Brandt:  nor  do 
these  two  writers  disagree  so  much  about 
the  facts,  as  about  the  causes  and  import  o! 
the  facts.  John  Hales,  an  Englishman  who 
belonffed  to  neither  party,  has  related  simply 
what  be  saw  ;  and  his  Letters  written  from 
the  scene  of  ^is  council,  1  myself  published 


some  time  ago,  with  notes,  Hamburff,  1724, 
8vo.  [He  was  chaplain  to  the  Engjish  am-' 
baasador  at  the  Hague,  Sir  Dudley  CarUUm, 
and  was  king  James*  secret  envoy,  sent  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  Synod.  His 
letters,  addressed  to  Carieiqn,  were  publish- 
ed under  the  title  of  the  Golden  Remains  ^t 
the  ever  memorable  John  Hales  of  Eton 
(College,  1669,  4to.  Dr.  Mosheitk  transla- 
ted them  into  Latin,  prefixed  a  long  preface 
and  added  some  notea. — Tr.] 

(13)  All  that  the  Arminians  deemed  faulty 
in  this  council,  they  collected  in  a  concise 
and  neatly  written  book,  frequently  printed : 
Nulliteyten,  Mishandelinghen,  ende  onbyl- 
licke  Proceduren  des  nationalen  Synodi 
ghehouden  binnen  Dordrecht  anno  1618, 
1619,  in*t  korte  ende  rouwe  afgheworpen, 
1619,  4to. 
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the  other  hand,  these  facts  were  too  clear  and  obvious  to  escape  the  siglit 
of  any  one .- — L  That  the  destruction  of  the  Arminian  sect  was  determinedl 
upon,  before  the  council  was  called  ;(14)  and  these  fathers  were  called 
together,  not  to  inquire  whether  this  sect  might  be  tolerated  or  not,  but  to 
promulgc  a  sentence  long  before  passed,  with  some  becoming  formality, 
with  the  appearance  of  justice,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  foreign  theolo. 
gians.-^II.  That  the  enemies  and  accusers  of  the  Arminians,  were  their 
judges;  and  that  the  president  of  the  council,  John  Bogemulnf^\b)  ez- 
cecded  almost  all  others  in  hatred  of  this  sect. — III.  That  neither  the 
Dutch  nor  the  foreign  divines  had  liberty  to  decide  according  to  their  own 
pleasure,  but  were  obliged  to  decide  according  to  the  instructions  which 
they  brought  with  them  from  their  princes  and  Tnagistrates.(16) — IV. 


(14)  [Ma^Uiiu  mj9 :  "  This  aiwrtion  is 
of  too  weighty  a  nature  to  be  advanced  with- 
out sufficient  proof.  Our  author  <]  notes  no 
authority  for  iU^-^Sehieget  replica:  The 
prooifi  lio  in  the  whole  progress  of  the  events. 
And  a  man  must  be  ignorant  of  the  human 
heart,  and  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  ecclesiastical  councilSf  not  to  draw 
the  natural  conclusion,  from  what  preceded 
the  council,  that  the  condemnation  of  the 
Arminians  was  already  determined  on,  be- 
fore the  council  was  convened  at  Dort. 
The  election  of  Bogermann,  who  possessed 
the  soul  of  an  inquisitor,  to  the  presidency 
of  the  synod,  would  lead  us  to  no  other  con- 
clusion. The  assessors  of  the  president, 
and  the  scrihcs  of  the  council,  were  known 
to  be  zealous  Contra- Remonstrants.  And 
80  early  as  the  year  1617,  in  the  month  of 
July,  the  Contra-Remonstrants  declared  at 
the  Hague,  "  that  they  regarded  the  Remon- 
strants, and  those  who  embraced  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Remonstrants,  to  be  false  teanh" 
era  (pro  falsis  doctoribus) ;  and  that  they  only 
waited  for  a  national  synod^  of  which  there 
then  appeared  to  be  a  bright  prospect,  so 
that  in  it  there  might  be  made  a  legitimate 
»ece»»ion  from  the  Rcmomiranttf  which 
should  be  put  into  ezccuiion  after  an  eccle- 
tiasticql  trial V  See  PhU.  a  Limborch's 
Relatio  histories  do  origine  et  progressu  con- 
troversiar.  in  faedcrato  Bclgio,  p.  18.  The 
provincial  synods  that  were  held  before  the 
synod  of  Dort,  so  arranged  every  thing,  as 
to  give  the  Contra-Remonstrants  the  upper 
hand.  In  particular,  they  deposed  Remon- 
strant ministers,  as  e  g.,  Uytenbogaart,  Gre- 
vinchoviusj  and  others.  And  in  electing 
ministers  to  attend  the  national  synod,  the 
Remonstrants  were  wholly  passed  by  :  and 
only  from  the  district  of  Utrecht,  were  two 
Remonstrani  delegates  sent  to  Dort;  and 
even  these  were  excluded,  as  soon  as  the 
cause  of  the  Remonstrants  came  on.  See 
lAmborch,  ^oc.  cit.,  and  Wagenar's  History 
of  the  United  Netherlands,  (in  German),  vol. 
It.,  p.  446,  &c.     Thus  far,  ScA/e^cZ.— Un- 


doubtedly, nearly  or  quite  every  minister  m. 
Holland  had  an  opinion  formed,  with  regard 
to  the  correctness  of  the  doctrines  charged 
npon  the  Remonstrants,  and  the  propriety  of 
permitting  their  propagation.  It  could  nol 
be  othenvise,  as  thiese  opiniona  had  been 
preached  and  published  abundantly,  for  tea 
ye^s,  and  had  been  the  great  theme  of  di*- 
cussion  among  theologians.  .  In  such  cir- 
cnmstaneee,  to  be  ignorant  of  the  alleged 
Arminian  doctrines,  or  to  have  no  opinkm 
concerning  them,  would  have  been  altogeth- 
er nnbecoraing  in  a  clergyman.  It  was 
therefore  a  thing  of  course,  and  no  reproach 
upon  their  characters,  that  the  divines  at 
Dort  should  come  together  with  opinions  al- 
ready made  up,  on  the  theological  qaesuona 
they  were  to  discuss. — 7>.] 

(15)  iBogermamtifrns  minister  of  Tjoen- 
wardeh,  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  Arminians, 
who  had  already  written  against  them,  and 
who  was  so  fun  of  the  persecuting  •pirit  of 
Beza^  that  he  had  translated  into  Dntek, 
Bezant  book  de  Hsreticis  a  magistiata  pa- 
niendis.  And  his  whole  behaviour  at  the 
synod  showed,  that  he  was  better  qualiSed  to 
be  the  papal  legate  at  a  council  of  TVest, 
than  the  moderator  of  a  Rrptestant  synod.— 
Schl.  Bogermann  was  doubtless  too  seal* 
ons,  and  in  several  instances,  too  severe  and 
passionate  mhis  speeches.  But  his  intoler- 
ant spirit  was  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Chrie- 
tian  forbearance  and  tenderness  towards  the 
erring,  was  then  no  where  well  understood, 
and  duly  practised. — Tr.] 

(16)  [''  Here  our  author  has  fallen  into  p 
palpable  mistake.  The  Dutch  divines  bad 
no  commission,  but  from  their  respective 
consistories,  or  subordinate  ecclesiastics!  as* 
semhlies ;  nor  are  they  ever  the  depositaries 
of  the  orders  of- their  magistrates,  who  have 
lay  deputies  to  represent  them  both  in  pto- 
vmcial  and  national  synods.  As  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  other  foreign  doctors  that  appeared 
in  the  synod  of  Dort,  the  cane  perhaps  may 
have  been  some\vhat  different." — Mael,} 
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That,  in  tho  council  itself,  the  voice  of  the  illustrious  and  very  honourable 
men  who  appeared  as  the  legates  of  Maurice  and  the  States-General,  bad 
more  influence,  than  that  of  the  theologians  who  sat  as  the  judges. — V.  That 
the  promise,  made  to  the  Anninians  when  summoned  before  the  council, 
Ihat  they  should  have  liberty  to  state,  erphin,  and  defend  their  opinions  as 
far  as  they  were  able  and  deemed  it  necessary,  was  violated  by  the  coun. 
cil.(17) 

§  8.  The  Arminians  being  adjudged  enemies  of  their  country  and  of 
religion,  were  subjected  to  severe  animadversion.  First,  they  were  all 
deprived  both  of  their  sacred  and  their  civil  offices ;  and  then,  their  preachers 
were  ordered  to  refrain  from  preaching  altogether.  Such  as  would  not 
submit  to  this  order,  were  ignominiously  sent  into  exile,  and  subjected  to 
other  punishments  and  indignities.  Hence  many  retired  to  Antwerp,  and 
others  to  France :  and  a  large  body  of  them  emigrated  to  Holstein,  by 
the  invitation  of  Frederic  duke  of  Holstein,  and  built  the  handsome  town 
of  Frtderickstadt  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick.  In  that  town  the  Arminians 
still  live  in  tranquillity,  and  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The 
leaders  of  this  colony  were  men  of  distinction  in  Holland,  especially  Adrian 
van  der  Wahl,  the  first  governor  of  the  town  of  Frederickstadt.(18) 
Among  the  clergymen  who  accompanied  this  colony,  the  most  distinguished 
were,  the  famous  Conrad  Vorsthis,  who  drew  a  great  deal  of  odium  upon 
the  Arminians  by  his  sentiments,  which  were  none  too  remote  from  those 
of  the  Socinians ;  Nicholas  Grevinchovius,  a  man  of  acutcness,  who  had 
been  a  preacher  at  Rotterdam;  Simon  Goulart;  John  Grevius;  Marcus 
Waliher;  JohnNarsius;  and  others.  (19) 

§  9.  Maurice,  under  whose  government  the  Arminians  suffered  so 
greatly,  died  in  1625.  By  the  clemency  of  his  brother  and  successor, 
Frederic  Henry,  the  Armenian  exiles  were  recalled,  and  restored  to  their 
former  reputation  and  tranquillity.  Those  therefore  returned,  who  had 
retired  to  France  and  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands :  and  they  established 

<17>  See  Mich.  U  VaM9cr*9  Hiatoire  da  December  10th ;  the  decree  of  the  sjnod  of 

regne  de  I^uis  XIII.,  tome  iii.,  Hvr.  xii.,  p.  the  29th  Dec,  tnd  the  8ynod*8  ezplanation 

365,  3-66,  and  my  notes  on  J.  Hale's  Histo-  of  it,  December  29th ;  and  also  the  comma- 

ria  concilii  Dordraceni,  p.  894-400.-^ [The  nication  of  the  Remonstrants  to  the  synod, 

woids  of  the  promise  were:  IJbemm  illis  onthe2l8tof  January  ;  allwfaichdocumenta 

fore,  at  proponant,  ezplicent,  et  defendant,  are  given  by  ihe  Remonstrants  themselves, 

quantum  possent  et  necessarium  judicareni,  in  their  Acta  et  Scripta  Synodalia  Dordra- 

opinion^s  SUAS,    This  promise,  the  Ar-  cena,  pt.  i.,  p.  4,  dec,  140,  dec.,  159,  dc6.— 

minians  contended,  gave  them  liberty  to  state  Tr. ] 

so  many  of  their  own  doctrines  and  in  such        (18)  The  history  of  this  colony  may  be 

an  order,  as  they  pleased  ;  and  aUo  to  state  learned  from  the  noted  Epistobe  prestantinm 

their  views  of  the  sentiments  or  doctrines  of  et  eruditoram  virorum  ecclesiastics  et  theo- 

their  opposers,  and  to  refute  them,  as  fully  loi^cap,  published  by  Phil.  Lim^orch  and 

and    in  such  a.  manner,  aa  they  pleased.  CAn>/. /far/iOB£^«r;  the  latest  ed.  A msterd.. 

Whether  this  was  a  fair  and  reasonable  con-  1704,  fol.     Compare  Jo.  Meller*s  Introduce 

struction  of  the  words  of  the  promise,  and  tio  in  Histor.  Chersonesas  Cimbrice,  pt.  ii., 

■ucb  a  construction  as  the  synoa  were  bound  p.  108,  dec,  and  Eric  Pontofj^daiCt  An- 

to  admit,  the  reader  will  judge.     Yet  it  was  nalcs  ecclesie  Danicn  diplomaUci,  torn,  iii., 

-the  refusal  of  thia,  and  the  requiring  the  Re-  p.  714,  dec. 

monstrants  to  state  and  defend  only  their        (19)  Concerning   Vorstiust   Jo.   MoUer 

own  sentiments,  and  to  proceed  in  regard  to  treats  very  fully,  in  his  Cimbria  Litterat% 

them  methodically,  that  the  Remonstrants  torn,  ii.,  p.  931,  dec.     He  also  treats  ez« 

complained  of,  as  a  violation  of  the  promises  pressly,  of  the  other^persons  here  mentioned  \ 

made  them.     See  the  Remonstrants'  views  ibid » torn,  ii.,  p.  242,  247,  249,  255,  576. 
of  a  proper  council,  presented  to  the  synod 
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congregations  distinct  from  the  Reformed,  in  various  places,  and  partica 
laxly  at  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam.  In  order  to  have  a  seminary  for  tiieir 
own  sect  and  religion,  they  founded  a  distinguished  school  at  Amsterdam ; 
in  which  two  professors  train  up  young  men  for  the  ministry,  ^e  one 
teaching  theology,  and  the  other  history,  philosophy,  and  the  learned  lan- 
guages. Simon  EpUcopitu  was  the  first  professor  of  Arminian  theology ; 
and  since  him,  these  offices  have  been  filled,  down  to  the  present  time,  by 
men  highly  famed  for  learning  and  genius,  namely,  Stephen  Curcelhsau^ 
Arnold  Poellenburgf  Philip  Limborchf  John  le  Clerc^  Adrian  van  CaUen- 
hurghf{20)  and  John  James  Weistein^ 

§  10.  The  Remonstrants  as  we  have  seen,  differed  at  first  from  the  Re- 
formed, in  nothing  except  the  five  propositions  concerning  grace  and  pre- 
destination ;  and  it  was  on  this  ground  that  they  were  condemned  at  the 
sjmod  of  Dort,  They  moreover  so  explained  those  five  propositions,  that 
they  seemed  to  teach  precisely  what  the  Lutherans. do.  But  from  the  time 
of  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  still  more  after  the  exiles  were  allowed  to  return 
to  their  country,  they  professed  an  entirely  new  species  of  religion,  different 
from  the  views  of  all  other  sects  of  Christians.     For  most  of  them  not 


(20)  Of  these  and  the  other  Aminian 
wriien,  Adrian  van  Cattenburg  treats  ex- 
pressly, in  his  Bibliotbeca  Scriptoram  Re- 
monstrantium;  Amsterd.  1728,4to.  [Ems- 
eojmu  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  a  pupil  of 
Arminiitif  and  after  the  deposition  of  Vort- 
tmiy  his  successor  at  J^yden ;  an  eloquent 
and  acute  man,  who  being  full  of  tbeolozical 
skepticism,  began  to  question  many  of  the 
received  opinions,  e.  g.,  the  doctrine  of  ori- 

Snal  sin.  Ho  died  iu  1643,  as  professor  in 
e  Arminian  Gymnasium  at  Amsterdam. 
His  life  written  by  faimhorcK,  and  his  wri- 
tings, were  published  by  Curcellaus  and 
PoeUnburg,  Amsterd.,  1650,  1665,  2  vols, 
fol. — CurcelUtu*  {CcureeUes)  was  bom  at 
Geneva,  of  French  parentage,  and  early 
■bowed  a  propensity  towards  Arminianism, 
which  he  defended  against  the  decrees  of 
Dort.  He  died  in  1659,  an  Arminian  pro- 
fessor at  A msterdam.  H is  theological  works 
were  published  collectively  by  Limborch, 
Amsterd.,  1675,  fol.  His  fine  edition  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament  with  various 
Headings,  is  well  known. — PoUenburg  yrw 
bom  at  Horn  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he 
became  a  preacher.  Thence  he  was  re- 
moved to  Amsterdam,  as  a  preacher;  was 
made  successor  to  Curcellaus  in  his  pro- 
fessorship there,  and  died  in  1666. — Lm- 
borck  was  brother's  grandson  to  Simon  Epis- 
MptiM,  first  a  preacher  at  Gouda  and  then 
at  Amsterdam,  and  lastly  professor  there ; 
where  he  also  died  in  1712.  He  was  a  mod- 
est theologian,  who  united  great  learning 
with  extraordinary  clearness  of  style' in  his 
writing.  This  is  manifest  by  his  Tbeologia 
Christiana.  Also  his  Arnica  collatio  cum 
eradito  Judso  de  veritate  religionis  Chris- 
hia  Historia  Inquiaitionis,  and  hia 


collection  of  the  Epistles  of  Remonstrants, 
are  important  works ;  as  likewise  his  veiy 
temperately  written  Relatio  bistorica  de 
origine  ei  prosressu  controversiar.  in  fcpde- 
rato  Belgio  de  pnedestinatione  et  capiiib. 
annexis. — Le  Ckrc  was.  bom  and  educated 
at  Geneva,  and  profeasor  of  Hebrew,  phi- 
losophy and  the  fine  arts,  and  afterwards  of 
church  history,  in  the  Arminian  Gymnasium 
at  Amsterdam;  and  died  in  1736,  aged  79. 
His  Epislola  Theologica,  under  the  name 
of  Liberitu  iU  S.  Amore;  Sentimcns  de 
quelques  theologiens  d*Hollande  sur  THis- 
toire  critique  du  V.  T.  par  R.  Simon :  his 
Joumals,  (periodical  works,  containing  anal- 
yses  and  lieviews  of  books,  with  orignal  e«- 
aays  interspersed),  namely,  Bibliotheque  uni- 
verselle  et  Historique,  (168^-1693,  in  26 
dense  volumes,  12mo);  Bibliotheque  Choi- 
aie,  (170a-17l3,  in  28  vols.  12mo) ;  Biblio- 
theque ancientie  et  modeme,  1714-1727,  in 
29  vols.  12mo);  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Old  Testament ;  Ars  Critics  ;  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels;  Histoire  des  provinces  unies 
de  Pays  has,  (from  1560  to  17^,  in  3  vols, 
fol. ;  his  Historia  litteraria  duorum  primorura 
a  Christo  scculomm,  1716,  4to),  and  his 
editions  of  classical  and  other  authors,  have 
procured  him  a  great  name  among  the  learned. 
— Cattenhurgh  was  professor  of  theology  io 
the  Arminian  Gymnasium  at  Amsterdam, 
till  the  year  1730.  He  wrote  Bibliotheca 
scriptorum  Remonstrantium :  Spicilegium 
Theologis  Christiana  Limborchianv :  and 
some  works  explsnatory  of  the  Bible. — 
WtUtein  succeeded  Le  Clere^  after  beinff 
deposed  at  Basle,  and  died  in  1754,  (aged 
61).  His  critical  edition  of  the  New  Teg- 
ument, (1751-2,  in  2  vols,  fol.),  is  well 
known. — Scid.\ 
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only  gave  such  an  explanation  of  these  propositions,  as  seemed  to  differ 
very  little  from  the  views  of  those  who  deny  that  a  man  needs  any  divine 
aid  whatever,  in  order  to  his  conversion  and  living  a  holy  life ;  but  they 
also  lowered  down  very  much  most  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  by 
subjecting  them  to  the  modifications  of  reason  and  human  ingenuity. 
James  ArmirduSy  the  parent  of  the  sect,  undoubtedly  invented  this  form  of 
theology,  and  taught  it  to  his  followers  ;(21)  but  it  was  Simon  EpiscopiuSf 
the  firs*,  master  in  the  Arminian  school  af\er  its  founder,  and  a  very  inge- 
nious man,  who  digested  and  polished  it  and  reduced  it  to  a  regular  sys- 
tem.(22) 

5  11.  The  whole  system  of  the  Remonstrants  is  directed  to  this  one  sim- 
ple object,  to  unite  the  hearts  of  Christians  who  are  divided  by  a  variety  of 
sentiments  and  opinions,  and  to  gather  them  into  one  fraternity  or  family, 
notwithstanding  they  itmy  differ  in  many  points  of  d6cfirine  and  worship. 
To  accomplish  this  object,  they  maintain,  that  Christ  does  not  require  of  his 


(21)  It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  the 
early  Arminians  who  flouriahed  before  the 
synod  of  Dort,  were  much  purer  and  more 
sound,  than  the  later  ones  who  liyed  and 
taught  after  that  council ;  and  that  ATtniniug 
himself  only  rejected  Calvin*8  doctrine  of 
absolute  decrees  and  its  necessary  conse- 
quences, while  in  every  thing  else  he  a^ed 
with  the  Reformed ;  but  that  his  disciples, 
and  especially  Episcapius^  boldly  passed  the 
limits  which  their  master  had  wisely  estab- 
lished, and  went  over  to  the  camp  of  the 
Pelagians  and  Socinians.  But  it  appears  to 
me  very  clear,  that  Armitnus  himself  re- 
volved in  his^^wn  mind,  and  taught  to  his 
disciples,  that  form  of  religion  which  his 
followers  afterwards  professed  ;  and  that  the 
latter,  especially  EjMcopttu^  only  perfected 
what  their  master  taught  them,  and  casting 
off  fear,  explained  it  more  clearly.  I  have 
as  a  witness,  besides  others  of  less  authority, 
Arminius  himself;  who,  in  his  Will  drawn 
up  a  little  before  his  death,  explicitly  declares 
tnat  his  aim  was  to  bring  all  sects  of  Chris- 
tians, with  the  exception  of  the  papists,  into 
one  community  and  brotherhood.  We  will 
cite  his  words,  from  Peter  Berlins^  Funeral 
Oration  on  Arminius,  p.  15.     Ea  proposui 

atque  ^ocai qua  ad  propagationem, 

aroplificationemque  veritalis,  religionis  Chris- 
tians, veri  Dei  cultus,  communis  pietatis, 
et  sancta  inter  homines  conv6rsationis,  de- 
ntque^  ad  eonvenieniem  Chrutiano  nomim 
tranquillitatem  et  pacem  juzta  verbum  Dei 
possent  eonferrey  excludent  ex  iis  Papatum, 
cum  quo  nulla  unitas  fidof,  nullum  pieta- 
tis aut  Christiana  pacis  vinculum  servari 
potest.  Now  what,  I  ask,  is  this,  but  thai 
very  Arminianism  of  more  recent  times, 
which  extends  so  wide  the  boundaries  of 
tho  Christian  church,  that  all  sects  may 
live  harmoniously  within  them,  whatever 
opinions  they  may  hold,  ezcspt  only  the  pro- 


fessors of  the  Romish  religion  t— [The  opin- 
ion, that  Arminius  himself  was  very  nearly 
orthodox,  and  not  an  Arminian  in  (lie  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  term,  has  been  re- 
cently advocated  by  professor  Stuart  of  An- 
dovcr,  in  an  article  expressly  On  the  Creed 
of  Arminius;  in  the  Biblical  Repository 
No.  II.,  Andovcr,  1831.  See  p.  298  and 
301.  To  such  a  conclusion  the  learned 
professor  is  led,  principally,  by  an  artful  and 
imposing  statement,  made  by  Arminius  to 
the  magistrates  of  Holland  in  the  year  1608, 
one  year. before  his  death,  on  which  Mr. 
Stuart  puts  the  most  favourable  construction 
the  words  will  bear.  But  from  a  careful 
comparison  of  this  declaration  of  Arminius, 
with  the  original  Five  Articles  of  the  Armi- 
nian Creed,  (which  were  drawn  up  almost 
in  the  very  words  of  Arminius^  so  early  as 
the  year  1610,  and  exhibited  by  the  Remon- 
strants in  the  conference  at  the  Hague  m 
1611;  and  were  afterwards,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  and  vindication  pf  each  ar- 
ticle, laid  before  .the  synod  of  Dort  in  1619, 
changing  however  the  dubitation  of  the  fifth 
article  into  a  positive  denial  of  the  saint's 
perseverance) ;  it  will,  I  think,  appear  man- 
ifest, that  ArmiTtius  himself  actually  differed 
from  the  orthodox  of  that  day,  on  all  the  five 
points;  and  that  he  agreed  substantially 
with  the  Remonstrants y  on  all  those  doc- 
trines, for  which  they  were  condemned  in  . 
thQ  synod  of  Dort.  And  that  such  was  the 
fact,  appears  to  have  been  assumed  without 
hesitation,  by  the  principal  writers  of  that 
and  the  following  age,  both  Remonstrants 
and  Contra-Remonstrants. — Tr."] 

(22)  A  life  of  this  celebrated  man,  which 
is  well  worth  reading,  was  composed  by 
Philip  Limborchy  and  first  puolished  in 
Dutch,  and  then  more  full  and  complete,  if* 
Latin,  Amstefd.,  1701,  8vo. 
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followers  to  believe  much,  but  to  do  much,  or  to  cultivate  love  and  virtue :  and 
of  course  they  give  a  very  broad  definition  of  a  true  Christian.  For  accord- 
ing  to  them,  every  person  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  who — I.  receive 
the  holy  Scriptures  and  particularly  the  New  Testament,  as  the  rule  of 
his  religion,  whatever  may  be  the  interpretation  he  gives  to  those  bodks : 
o^II.  is  opposed  to  the  worship  of  many  gods,  and  to  whatever  is  connected 
with  such  an  abomination : — UI.  leads  an  upright  life,  conformable  to  the  di- 
vine  law :  and  IV.  never  troubles  or  disturbs  those  who  differ  from  him  on 
religious  subjects,  or  who  interpret  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  a 
different  manner  from  what  he  does.  By  these  principles  a  wide  door  is 
opened  to  all  who  honour  Christ,  though  difiering  widely  in  sentiments,  to 
enter  into  the  Arminian  communion.  Yet  the  papists  are  excluded  from 
it,  because  they  think  it  right  to  persecute,  and  to  put  to  death  such  as  op. 
pose  the  Romish  prelate.  (23)  And  indeed,  if  other  Christians  would  abide 
by  these  precepts,  the  great  diversities  of  opinion  among  them  would  clearly 
be  no  obstacle  to  their  mutual  love  and  concord. 

§  12.  It  hence  appears,  that  the  Arminian  community  was  competed  of 
persons  of  various  descriptions ;  and  that  it  had  properly  no  fixed  and 
stable  form  of  religion,  or  to  use  a  common  phrase,  no  system  of  religioB. 
They  would  not  indeed  wish  to  be  thought  destitute  of  a  bond  of  union ; 
«nd  therefore  they  show  us  a  sort  of  Confession  of  faith,  drawn  up  with 
sttflicient  neatness  by  Simon  Episcopius,  for  the  most  part  in  the  very  wonb 
of  the  sacred  writers,  and  which  they  represent  as  their  formula  and  mk 
of  ftdth.(24)  But  as  none  of  their  teachers  are  so  tied  to  this  formula  by 
oath  or  promise,  as  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  depart  from  it ;  and  on  the  con- 
trary, as  every  one,  from  the  constitution  of  the  sect,  is  allowed  to  construe 
it  according  to  his  own  pleasure, — and  it  is  capable  of  different  expositions, 
—it  must  be  manifest  that  we  cannot  determine  at  all,  from  this  Confession, 
what  they  approve  and  what  they  reject.  And  hence  their  public  teachers 
advance  very  different  sdntiments^  respecting  the  most  weighty  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  religion. (25)  ,  Nor  do  they  all  follow  one  determinate  and 
uniform  course  in  almost  any  thing,  except  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of 

(23)  In  place  of  all  others,  Simon  EpiS'  liotheque  Ancienne  et  modeme,  tome  zxt., 
eopiu*  may  here  be  consulted,  in  his  tract,  p.  119.  lis  sc  trompent :  lis  (les  Arminieos) 
entitled-:  Verus  Theologus  Romonstrans,  offrent  la  communion  a  tons  ceanx,  qui  re- 
live vers  Remonstrant] um  Theologis  de  er-  90! vent  l*Ecriture  Sainte  conime  la  senk 
rantibus  dilucida  declaratio ;  which  is  ex-  regie  de  la  foi  et  des  moeurs,  et  qui  ne  somt 
tant  in  his  Opera,  torn,  i.,  p.  508,  &c.,  and  ni  Idolatres,ni  persecuteurs. 
like  the  rest  of  his  productions,  is  neatly  (24)  This  Confession  is  extant  in  Latin, 
and  perspicuously  written.  John  U  CUrc  Dutch,  and  German.  The  Latin  may  be 
soma  up  the  doctrines  of  his  sect,  in  the  Been  in  the  "Works  of  Epitcopius,  torn,  ii,  pt. 
Dedication  of  his  Latin  translation  of  Ham-  ii.,  p.  69;  where  also,  p.  97,  may  be  seen  an 
mond*s  New  Testament,  which  is  addressed  Apology  for  this  Confession,  by  the  same 
to  the  learned  among  the  Remonstrants,  in  Episcopius,  written  against  the  Divines  of 

this  manner,  p.  3.     Profiteri  soletis  the  university  of  Leyden. 

eos  duntaxat  a  vobis  excludi,  qui, (I.)  idolo-        (25)  This  any  one  may  see  with  his  own 

latria  sunt  contaminati,  (II.)  qui  minime  ha-  eyes,  by  only  comparing  together  the  wri- 

bent  Scripturam  pro  fidci  norma,  (III.)  qui  tings  of  EpUcopiuSy  Curcellaus,  Limhorckt 

impuris  moribus   sancta   Christi   pnecepta  Le   Clerc,  and  CnUenburgh.     [Those  Ai- 

eonculcant,  (IV.)  aut  qui  denique  alios  re-  minians  who  agree  with  the  Reformed  in  aH 

ligionis  caussa  vexant. — Many  tell  us,  that  doctrinal  points,  except  the  Five  Aiticles 

iSe  Armhiians  regard  as  brethren,  all  who  contained  in  their  remonstrance,  are  for  dis- 

merclv  assent  to  what  is  called  the  Apostlet*  tinctionls  sake,  called  QuinquarticuUau.'^ 

Creed.     But  a  very  competent  witness,  JoAn  Sdd.1 
k  CUrCf  shows  that  this  is  a  mistake  :  Bib- 
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predestination  and  grace.  For  they  all  continue  to  assert  most  carefullyi 
though  in  a  very  different  manner  from  their  fathers,  the  doctrine  which 
excluded  their  ancestors  from  the  pale  of  the  Reformed  church  ;  namely, 
that  the  love  of  God  emhrace^  the  whole  human  race,  and  that  no  one  per^ 
ishes  through  any  eternal  and  insuperable  decree  of  God,  but  all  merely 
by  their  own  fault.  Whoever  attacks  this  doctrine,  attacks  the  whole 
school  or  sect :  but  one  who  may  assail  any  other  doctrines  contained  in 
the  writings  of  Arminians,  must  know  that  he  has  no  controversy  with  the 
Arminian  church,  whose  theology  with  few  exceptions,  is  unsettled  and  fluc- 
tuating, but  only  with  some  of  its  doctors ;  who  do  not  all  interpret  and  ex- 
plain in  the  same  maimer,  even  that  one  doctrine  of  the  universal  love  of  Grod 
to  mankind,  which  especially  separates  the  Arminians  from  the  Reformed. 
§  13.  The  Arminian  community  at  the  present  time,  is  very  small  if 
compared  with  the  Reformed :  and  if  common  report  be  true,  it  is  decreas- 
ing continually.  They  have  at  present,  [1753],  thirty  four  congregations 
in  Holland,  some  smaller  and  some  larger;  over  which  are  forty-four 
ministers  :  out  of  Holland,  they  have  one  at  Frederickstadt.  But  the  prin« 
ciples  adopted  by  their  founders,  have  spread  with  wonderfiil  rapidity 
over  many  nations,  and  gained  the  approbation  of  vast  numbers.  For  to 
say  nothing  of  the  English,  who  adopted  the  Arminian  doctrines  concerning 
grace  and  predestination  as  early  as  the  times  of  William  Laud,  and  who 
on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  assented  in  great  measure  to  the  other 
Arminian  tenets ;  who  is  so  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  world,  as  not  to 
know  that  in  many  of  the  courts  of  Protestant  princes,  and  almost  every 
where  among  those  who  pretend  to  be  wise,  this  sentiment  which  is  the 
basis  of  Arminianism,  is  prevalent ;  namely,  that  very  few  things  are  ne- 
cessary to  be  believed  in  order  to  salvation ;  and  that  every  one  is  to  be 
allowed  to  think  as  he  pleases,  concerning  God  and  religion,  provided  he 
lives  a  pious  and  upright  life.  The  Hollanders,  though  they  acknowledge 
that  the  sect  which  their  fathers  condemned,  is  gradually  declining  in  num- 
bers and  strength,  yet  publicly  lament  that  the  opinions  of  the  sect  are 
spreading  farther  and  farther,  and  that  even  those  to  whose  care  the  de- 
crees of  the  council  of  Dort  were  intrusted,  are  corrupted  by  them. 
How  much  inclined  towards  them,  many  of  the  Swiss  especially  the  Ge- 
nevans arc,  and  also  many  of  the  French,  is  very  well  known.(26)  The 
form  of  church  government  and  the  mode  of  worship  among  the  Arminians, 
are  very  nearly  the  same  as  among  the  Reformed  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches.  Yet  the  leaders  of  the  sect,  as  they  neglect  no  means  tending 
to  preserve  and  strengthen  their  communion  with  the  English  church,  so 
they  show  themselves  very  friendly  to  episcopal  government ;  and  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  they  regard  it  as  a  holy  form,  very  ancient,  and 
preferable  to  the  other  forms  of  government.  (27) 

(26)  [Dr.  Madaine  has  here  a  long  and  the  ascendant  which  the  Leibnitian  and  Wol- 

elaborate  note,  on  the  tendency  of  the  Leib-  fian  philosophy  hath  gained  in  these  countries, 

oitian  and  Wolfian  philosophy  to  support  and  particularly  among  the  clergy  and  men 

Calyinism.    The  reasoning  is  ingenious  and  of  learning."    When  Dr.  Madaine  wrote 

good.     But  the  effects  actually  produced  br  thus,  about  the  year  1763,  the  Germans  were 

Uiis  philosophy  seem  to  be  greatly  oyerrated,  going  fast  into  what  is  called  German  neolo- 

when  he  says:  "that  the  progress  of  ilrmsn-  gy^  and  the  Swiss  approximating  towards 

MfKJm  has  i)een  greatly  retarded,  nay,  that  its  Socinianism ;  and  the  philosophy,  he  ^aks 


I  daily  declines  m  Gtrmany  and  sot-    of,  was  rapidly  waning. — Tr.\ 
•lal  parts  of  Switzerland^  iDcoDMaaancA  o'       (27)  Hence,— to  omit  many  other  things 
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CHAPTER  rV. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  QUAKEES. 

f  I.  Origin  of  the  Quaken.  George  Fox. — ^  2.  First  Motements  of  the  Sect  under  Cran 
well— ^  3.  Progress,  in  the  Times  of  Chsries  II.  end  James  II. — ^  4.  Propagatioo  ool 
of  England. — ^  6.  Their  Controversies. — ^  6.  Their  Religion  generally. — ^  7.  Firrt 
Principle. — ^  8.  Its  Consequences. — $  9.  Concerning  Christ. — ^  10.  Disciptine  sad 
Worship. — ^  II.  Moral  Doctrines. — ^  12.  Form  of  Government. 

^  1.  Those  who  in  English  arc  called  Quakers,  are  in  Latin  called  TVe- 
menies  or  Tremuli.  This  name  was  given  them  in  the  year  1650,  by  Gtrras 
Bermetj  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Derbyshire  ;(1)  but  whether,  because  their 
whole  body  trembled  before  they  began  to  speak  on  religious  subjects ;  or 
because  Fox  and  his  associates  said,  that  a  man  ought  to  tremble  at  hearing 
the  word  of  God  ;  does  not  sufficiently  appear.  In  the  mean  time  they 
suffer  themselves  to  be  called  by  this  name,  provided  it  be  correctly  un- 
derstood. They  prefer  however  to  be  named  from  their  primary  doctrine, 
Children  or  Professors  of  the  Light,  In  familiar  discourse,  they  call  each 
other  Friends,{2)  The  origin  of  the  sect  falls  on  those  times  in  English  his- 
tory, when  civil  war  raged  universally,  and  when  every  one  who  had  conceiv- 
ed  in-  his  mind  a  new  form  either  of  civil  government  or  of  religion,  came 
forth  with  it  from  his  obscure  retreat  into  public  visw.  Its  parent  was 
George  Fox,  a  shoemaker,  a  man  naturally  very  gloomy,  shunning  society, 
and  peculiarly  fitted  to  form  visionary  conceptions.  As  early  as  the  year 
1647,  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  old,  he  travelled  over  some  of  the 
counties  of  England,  giving  out  that  he  was  full  of  the  Spirit,  and  exhorting 
the  people  to  attend  to  the  voice  of  the  divine  word,  which  lies  concealed 
in  the  hearts  of  all.  Aft&t  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  when  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  laws  seemed  to  be  extinguished  togethef ,  he  attempted  greater 
things.  For  having  acquired  numerous  disciples  and  friends  of  both  sexes, 
among  persons  of  a  similar  temperament  with  himself,  in  connexion  with 
them  he  set  all  England  in  commotion ;  nay  in  1650,  he  broke  up  assem- 
blies for  the  public  worship  of  God,  where  he  was  able,  as  being  useless  and 
not  truly  Christian.(3)  For  this  reason,  he  and  his  associates  were  several 
times  thrown  into  prison  and  chastised  by  the  magistrates. (4) 

which  place  this  beyond  doubt, — they  have  (2)  Setoelj  loc.  cit.,  p.  624,  [vol.  ii.,  p. 

taken  «o  much  pains  to  show,  that  Huffo  589,  ed.  Lond.,  1811 ;  also  Dan.  Neal^  Hist. 

Grotiusj  their  hero  and  almost  their  oracle,  of  Puritans,  vol.  iv.,  p.  60,  61,  ed.  Boston, 

commended  the  English  church  in  the  high«  1817. — Tr.^ 

est  degree,  and  that  he  preferred  it  before  all  (3)  [Fox  and  his  adherents  looked  upon 

others.    See  the  collection  of  proofs  for  this,  all  worship  of  God,  which  did  not  proceed 

by  John  le  Clerc,  subjoined  to  his  edition  of  immediately  from  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit 

Grotius*  book,  de  Veritate  religionis  Christi-  within,  as  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God. 

ans,  p.  376,  <&c.,  cd.  it  ague,  1724,  8vo.  Hence  he  had  no  reverence  for  the  religious 

(1)  See  George  iWilliam]  SeweVs  Histo-  worship  of  most  of  the  sects  of  Christians 

Zof  the  Quakers,  p.  23,  [vol.  i.,  p.  43,  ed.  around  him.    Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he 

sndon,  1811].     Daniel  NeaVs  History  of  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  attempt,  forcibly,  to 

ihePuritans,vol.  iv.,p.  32,&c.,  [ed.  Boston,  interrupt  or  suppress  such  worship.     Bot 

1817,  p.  60,  61 ;  where  see  ToulmiiCt  note,  feeling  bound  always  to  obey  the  impulse  of 

->-7V.l  the  Spirit,  and  supposing  himself  to  have 
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§  2.  The  first  association  of  Quakers  was  composed,  in  great  measure* 
of  delirious  and  infatuated  persons  ;  and  therefore  committed  many  acts. 


fhte  impulse  while  in  or  near  the  places  of 
woxbip,  he  sometimes  was  led  to  speak  in 
them  to  the  annoyance  of  the  congregation, 
and  was  treated  as  a  disturber  of  public  wor- 
ship. Three  instances  are  mentioned,  all 
occurring  in  the  year  1649.  Tiie  first  was 
at  Nottingham ;  and  is  thu»felated  by  Seuh 
tl,  vol.  i.,  p.  36,  ed.  1 8 1 1 .  Me ' *  wont  awav 
to  the  steeple-house,  where  the  priest  took 
for  his  text  these  words  of  the  apostle  Petert 
We  have  a  moat  (more)  ture  toord  ofproph- 
iCfft  whertunto  ye  do  -well  ih4U  ye  take  heed, 
M»  unta  a  light  that  ehineth  in  a  dark  place, 
until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in 
your  hearts.  And  he  told  the  people,  that 
this  was  the  Scripture,  by  which  they  were  to 
tnr  all  doctrines,  religions,  and  opinions.  G. 
Foz  hearing  this,  felt  such  mighty  power  and 
god'y  zrjil  workiiig  in  him,  that  he  was mado 
to  tzy  out,  O !  no,  it  is  not  the  Scriptwe, 
but  it  is  the  Hdy  Spirit,  by  whicji  the  holy 
men  of  God  gave  forth  the  Scriptures,  where- 
by opinions,  religions,  and  judgments,  are  to 
be  tried.  That  was  it,  which  i«A  into  all 
truth,  and  gava  Uie  knowtedge  thereof.  For 
the  Jews  had  l^e  Scriptures,  and  yet  resist- 
ed Ihe  Holy  G^ost,  and  rejected  Christ,  the 
.bright  morning-star,  and  peiveented  hhn  and 
his  apoetkib ;  thou^  tbey  took  upon  them  to 
try  tncir  doctrines  by  the  Scriptures ;  but 
they  erred  in  judgment,  and  did  not  try  them 
aright,  because  they  did  it  without  the  Holy 
Ohost.  Thus  speakinff,  the  officers  came 
and  took  him  away,  and  put  him  in  a  nasty 
stinking  prison." — ^The  next  instance,  was 
at  Mansfield;  and  is  thus  related  bv  the 
same  author,  vol.  i.,  n.  38.  "  While  G, 
Fox  was  in  this  place,  ne  was  moved  to  ao 
to  the  steeple-house,  and  declare  there  the 
truth  to  the  priest  and  the  people ;  which 
doing,  the  people  fell  upon  bun,  and  struck 
him  down,  almost  smothering  him,  for  he 
was  cruelly  beaten  and  bmiaed  with  their 
hands,  Bibles,  and  sticks.  Hien  they  haul- 
ad  him  oQt,  though  hardly  aUe  to  srand,  and 
Ct  him  into  the  stocks,  where  he  sat  some 
ors;  and  they  brought  hociewhipe,  threat- 
ening to  whip  him.  After  some  time,  they 
had  him  before  the  magistrates,  at  a  knight's 
house;  who  seeing  how  ill  he  had  been  used, 
set  him  at  llbertv,  after  much  threatening. 
But  the  rude  multitude  stoned  him  out  of  this 
town." — ^Tbe  third  instance  occurred  at 
Market  Bosworth,  and  is  thus  concisely  st^ 
ted  by  Sewel,  vol.  i.,  p.  39,  dtc.  "  Coming 
into  the  public  place  of  worship,  he  (Fox) 
found  Nathaniel  Stephana  preaching,  who, 
aa  hath  been  said  already,  was  pneat  of  the 
town  where  G.  Fox  waa  bora ;  Mra  O.  Fox 
Vol.  in. — L  l  l 


taking  occasion  to  speak,  Stephens  told  the 
people  he  was  mad,  and  that  they  should  not 
near  him ;  though  he  had  said  before  to  one 
colonel  Purfoy,  concerning  him,  that  there 
was  never  such  a  plant  bred  in  England 
The  people  now  being  stirred  up  by  this 
priest,  fell  upon  G.  Fox  and  his  friends,  and 
stoned  them  out  of  the  town . "  See  a  Refu- 
tation of  erroneous  statements,  6lc.,  by  au- 
thority of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Frienas  for 
New-£nffland,  dated  New- Bedford,  12th 
month  9th,  1811,  subjoined  to  Mosheim's  £c- 
des.  Hist,  ed.  New- York,  1624,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
295,  &c.  NeaTs  Hist,  of  Purit.,  ed.  Toul- 
min,  Boston,  1817,  vol.  iv.,p.  68, 69. — TV.] 
(4)  Besides  the  common  nistorians  of  thia 
century,  see  especially  Gerhard  Croui^o 
{Croue),  a  Dutch  clergyman's,  Hiatoria 
Quackeriana  tribus  libiis  oomprehensa^  ed.  2, 
Amsterd.,  1703,  8vo.  On-tbis  however, 
Kohlkaan  [under  the  name  of  Philalethea'\,  a 
doctor  of  physic,  and  a  Lutheran  'Who  he- 
came  a  QoMer,  published  DilueidaUones, 
(explanations),  Amsterd.,  1696,  8vo.  And 
undoubtedly  Croese^s  book,  though,  neatly 
written,  contains  numerous  errors.  Yet  the 
French  history  of  the  Quakers;  Histoira 
abreg^e  de  la  naissance  et  du  progrds  da 
Kouakerisme,  avec  celle  de  ses  dogmes, 
Ca'ogne,  1692,  12mo,  is  much  worse.  For 
the  aHhor  does  not  ao  much  state  what  ha 
found  to  T>e  facts,  as  heap  together  things 
true  aid  &lse  without  discrimination,  in  or- 
der to'jp^uce  a  ludicrous  account.  See 
Gerh.  erasers  Hist.  Quackeriana,  lib.  ii.,  p. 
322  and  376,  and  John  U  Cltrc's  Biblioth- 
eque  Univeraelle  et  Hist.,  tome  xxii.,  p.  68^ 
dtc.  But  altogether  the  most  full  and  au- 
thentic, being  derived  from  numerous  credi- 
ble documents  and  in  part  from  the  wriuoga 
of  Fox  himself,  is  the  Quaker  George  [  WS- 
liam]  SewePs  History  of  the  Cluristian  People 
called  Quakers,  [first  written  in  Dutch,  and 
translated  by  the  author  into  English,  Lond., 
1722,  fol.,  and  1811,  2  vols.  8vo],  tranala- 
ted  from  the  Enffliah  into  German,  and  print* 
ed  1742,  fol.  This  work  exhibits  g^reat  rer 
search,  as  well  as  fidelity :  yet  on  points  die* 
honourable  or  disadvantageous  to  the  Quv 
kers,  he  dissembles,  conceals,  and  beciooda 
not  a  little.  Still,  the  statemento  of  Sewd 
are  sufficient  to  enable  a  discerning  and  im- 
partial man  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  tUa 
aect.  Voltaire  also  haa  treated  of  the  reli- 
gion, the  morale,  and  the  histoiy  of  theaa 
people,  though  rather  to  amuae  than  to  en- 
lighten dbe  reader,  in  four  letters  written 
with  his  uaual  elegance :  Mftlangeade  litter^ 
atura  et  da  philoMphie ;  (Envrea,  toma  ir^ 
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which  the  more  temperate  Quakers  of  the  present  day,  extenuate  indeei^ 
but  by  no  means  oommend  or  approve.  For  most  of  them,  both  male  and 
female,  declaimed  vehemently  against  all  other  religions ;  assailed  the  public 
worship  and  the  ministers  of  religion,  with  insult  and  abuse ;  treated  the 
commands  of  magistrates  and  the  laws,  with  contempt,  under  the  pretence 
of  conscience  and  a  divine  impulse ;  and  greatly  disturbed  both  tlie  churdi 
I  and  the  state.  It  is  therefore  not  strange,  that  many  of  them  often  sufiered 
severe   punishments  ibr  their  rashness  and  felly. (5)     CromweUj  though 


cap.  iii.-vt.,  p.  160,  iu.  [With  which,  cotn- 
ptre  *'  A  letter  from  one  of  the  people  ealled 
Quakers  {Jpsich  Martin)  to  Francis  de  Vol- 
taire, Lond.,  174S.]  In  general,  what  he 
aajs,  is  true  and  to  be  relied  on,  bemg  de- 
rived from  Andrew  Pt/t,  a  Quaker  of  Xon- 
don :  but  the  witty  man,  to  render,  his  ac- 
count more  entertaining,  has  adorned  it  with 
poetic  colouring,  and  Mided  some  things  of 
UB  own.  From  these  worics  dhiefly,  was 
compiled,  though  not  with  due  accuracy,  the 
Ditsertaiion  en  the  Religion  of  the  Quakers 
in  that  splendid  work :  Ceremonies  et  coft- 
tumes  religieuses  de  tous  les  peuples  du 
monde,  tome  iv.,  p.  124,  dec.  Among  us, 
I^ed,  Em.  Meis  pubKshed  a  small  German 
work,  concerning  this  sect,  and  especially 
the  English  portion  of  it :  Entwurf  des  Kir- 
chen-Ordnung  und  Gebraluche  der  Quscker 
m  Engelland,  1715,  8vo.  [  Later  works  are, 
John  Gouffh'M  History  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  Lond.,  1789, 3  vols.  Svo.  Thifm- 
M9  Clarkson's  Portraiture  of  Quakerism,  8 
vols.  8yo,  Lond.  and  New- York,  1806.  A 
summary  of  the  Histoij,  doctrines,  and  dis- 
cipline of  Friends,  written  at  the  desire  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London,  1800, 
and  subjoined  to  Mosheim^s  EcclesI  Hist., 
ed.  New- York,  1824,  vol.  iy.,  p.  307-327; 
also  Joshva  Toulmin,  D.D.,  Supplements 
annexed  to  his  edition  of  NeoTM  Hist  of  the 
Puritans,  vol.  iv.,  p.  296-908,  618-^2,  and 
vol.  v.,  p.  126-140,  246-261— Tr.} 

(5)  See  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  163,  dec.,  [ed.  1817,  p.  174,  &c.] 
SewePs  Hist,  of  the  Quakers,  in  various 
places.  [Mr.  Neal,  in  the  passsge  just 
named,  gives  account  of  the  offensive  con- 
duct of  some  of  the  first  Quakers,  and  of  the 
punishments  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
And  Dr.  Toulmin,  in  liis  notes,  corrects  the 
statements  of  Neal,  and  yindicates  the  Qua^ 
kers.  The  story  of  James  Nailer  is  there 
stated.  This  honest  enthusiast,  who  had 
b0on  an  admired  speaker  among  the  Qoakefs, 
very  improperly  suffered  some  misguided 
individuals  to  style  him,  the  everUuHng  Sen 
sf  rigkteousneas ;  the  Prince  of  peace ;  the 
miiyiegotten  Son  of  God ;  the  fairest  among- 
Un  thousand.  He  likewise  allowed  some  df 
ihrm  to  kiss  his  feet,  when  imprisoned  at 
Exeter;  and  adcr  his  release,  to  conduct 


him  in  triumph  to  Bristol ;  one  man  waDdqg 
bareheaded  before  him ;  another,  a  wgamaa, 
leading  his  horse ;  and  otbeia  spreading  thdr 
scarfs  and  handkerchiefs  in  the  way,  and  cry- 
ing, Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts; 
Msanna  in  the  highsst ;  holy,  holy,  is  the 
Lord  God  of  Jsrael.  The  magistrates  ef 
Bristol  caused  turn  to  be  apprehended,  and 
transmitted  him  to  the  parUament,  whidi 
tried  him  for  blasphemy.  He  alleged,  thsl 
these  honours  were  not  paid  to  him^  hot  to 
Christ  who  dwelt  in  him,  and  said :  ^  If  th^ 
had  it  from  the  Lord,  what  had  I  to  do  to  le- 
proyethem  1  If  the  Father  hss  moved  them 
to  give  these  honours  to  Christ,  I  may  not 
deny  them ;  if  they  have  given  them  to  aant 
other  hut  to  Christ,  I  disown  them.''  **Ido 
abhor,  that  any  honours  due  to  Gody  shoaU 
be  given  to  me,  as  I  am  a  erealure  ;  but  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  set  me  up  as  a  sign  of 
the  coming  of  the  righteous  One,  and  wbst 
has  been  done  to  me  passing  through  the 
town,  I  was  commanded  by  the  power  of  the 
Lord  to  suffer  to  he  done  to  the  ontwsfd 
man,  as  a  sign ;  but  I  abhor  any  honour  s» 
a  creature."  Manifest  as  it  was,  that  the 
man  was  beside  hijnself,  and  had  no  inten- 
tion to  allow  divine  hononrs  to  be  paid  to 
himself,  he  was  condemned  to  be  branded, 
hate  his  tongue  bored  with  a  hot  iron,  sit  in 
the  pillory,  be  whipped  dirough  the  streets 
of  London  and  Bristol,  and  nhen  to  be  im- 
prisoned during  the  pleasure  of  pariiament : 
and  this  cruel  senten<fe  was  executed.  Bat 
during  his  imprisonment  he  came  to  his 
senses,  and  very  fully  and  penitently  ae- 
knowiedged  his  fault.  The  great  body  of 
Quakers,  at  the  time,  expressly  disapproved 
his  conduct ;  and  they  promptly  ejected  him 
from  their  community,  but  afterwards  opn 
his  repenunce  restored  him.  Such  in  sub- 
stance, is  the  famous  case  of  James  Nayler; 
which  though  a  solitary  case,  and  disapproved 
at  the  time  by  the  mass  of  the  Quakers,  has 
continued  to  this  day,  to  occasion  high  ceo* 
sure  to  b^  cast  upon  the  whole  sect. — That 
the  eariy  Quakers  sometimes  mistook  the 
conclusions  of  their  own  minds,  f(Mr  sugges- 
tions of  the  Spirit,  and  that  they  needlessly 
sdopted  odious  singularities,  or  did  not  com- 
ply so  far  as  they  ought  with  the  customs  and 
usagea  of  society,  nor  treat  the  religion  o/ 
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otherwise  not  hostile  to  any  sect,  yet  was  afraid  of  this  turbulent  multitude ; 
and  at  first  he  determined  to  suppress  it.  But  when  he  perceived,  that  ^11 
his  promises  and  his  threatcnings  could  make  no  impression  on  them,  he 
prudently  refrained,  and  deemed  it  advisable,  merely  to  take  care  that  they 
should  not  excite  seditions  among  the  people  and  weaken  ibe  foundations 
of  his  power.(6) 

^  3.  Gradually  however,  the  excessive  ardour  of  the  rising  sect  subsided, 
as  It  was  natural  to  expect ;  and  that  divine  light  to  which  the  Quakers  made 
pretensions,  by  degrees  ceased  to  disturb  the  commonwealth.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  both  their  religion  and  their  discipline  assumed  a  more  def- 
inite  and  fixed  character.  In  this  business,  Fox  was  assisted  especially 
by  Robert  Barclay,  a  Scotch  knight,  George  Keiihf  and  Samuel  Fisher ; 
learned  men,  who  had  connected  themselyes  with  his  8ect.(7)  For  these 
others  with  that  ^^espect  and  decomm,  which    natic,  tuxbulent,  and  riotous.    If  we  were  to 


are  necessary  to  the  peace  of  a  community 
in  which  various  religions  are  tolerated; 
many  will  think  to  be  veiy  raanifesL  Tet 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  doubtless  a 
great  want  of  candour  and  forbearance  to- 
wards them.  Their  errors  were  magnified, 
«Dd  their  indiscretions  punished  as  high- 
handed crimes.  One  of  their  own  writers, 
{Gough,  Hist,  of  the  Quakelft,  vol.  i.,  p. 
139,  dec.),  says:  "A  Christian  exhortation 
to  an  assembly,  a(Wr  the  foiest  had  done  and 
the  worship  wa»  over,  was  denominated  in- 
iufupting  public  worship,  and  disturbing 
the  priest  in  his  office ;  an  honest  testimony 


ima^ne  to  ourselves  the  modem  Quakers, 
passmg  through  ourcoun^,  as  they  actually 
do ;  seeking  and  conversing  with  sober  in- 
quirers, appointing  meetings  for  religious 
worship ;  and  if  at  the  same  time,  we  were 
to  imagine  a  mob  of  dissolute  and  enraged 
rabble,  af  their  heels,  scoffing,  and  beating 
them  with  sticks  and  stones,  to  interrupt 
theii  meetings,  without  the  least  marks  of 
violence  or  even  of  defensive  resistance  to 
any,  on  their  part.  If  we  imagine  some  un- 
worthy ministers  and  magistrates  rather  in- 
stigating their  fury,  the  latter  sending  them 
to  prison,  charged  with  the  riots  to  which 


sigamst  sin,  in  tho  stieets  or  markets,  was  •  themselves  had  been  accessory  ;  the  Quakers 


•tyied  a  breach  of  the  peace;  and  their  ap- 
pearing before  the  macistrates  covered,  a  coi»- 
tempt  of  authority :  hence  proceeded  Jinet^ 
imprisonments^  and  spoiling  of  goods. ^^"^ 
Dr.  Mosheim^s  representation  of  the  modem 
Quakers  as  more  moderate  and  decorous  than 
their  fathers  in  the  days  of  Cromwell,  seems 
to  be  in  general  correct.  Yet  the  author 
of  a  Refutation  of  erroneous  statements  rel- 
ative to  the  society  of  Quakers,  (in  Mosheim*s 
Eccl.  Hist.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  304,  dec.),  makes 
the  following  remarks,  which  are  worthy  of 
being  inserted  here.  **  Dr.  Mosheim  has  in 
several  instances,  endeavoured  to  impress 
the  reader  with  the  idea,  that  the  ancient  and 
modem  Quakers  were  entirely  different  peo- 
ple, both  in  respect  to  their  prineiples  and 
conduct  This  is  the  more  wcnthy  of  notiee, 
as  it  is  an  error  not  by  any  means  peculiar 
to  him ;  but  which  in  a  degree  prevails  very 
generally.  We  view  the  modem  Quakers 
with  our  own  proper  vision,  and  through  a 
medium  cleared  from  the  discolorations  of 
that,  through  which  we  view  the  ancient; 
and  they  appear  to  us  a  quiet,  orderly,  moral, 
and  religious  people.  But  in  the  accounts 
transmitted  to  -us  by  their  enemies,  we  view 
the  ancient  Quakers,  through  a  discoloured 
medium,  a  vision  extremely  acrimonious,  and 
iin/{cd  with  bile :  and  ther  ^ppttf  lo  us  fa- 


submitting  to  all,  with  a  patience  uncon- 
querable, yet  pursuing  their  mission  with 
undeviatin^  perseverance,  not  to  be  panl- 
leled  in  history  since  the  days  of  the  firat 
promulffstors  of  the  Christian  faith;  wo 
might  men  perhaps  view  a  true  picture  of 
the  ancient  Quakers ;  their  principles,  their 
doctrine,  and  their  manners  being  the  same." 
-Tr.] 

(6)  Clarendon  tells  us,  in  his  Histocy  of 
the  Rebellion  and  of  the  civil  Wars  in  Eng- 
land, [French  ed.],  vol.  vi.,  p.  437,  that  the 
Quakers  remained  always  violent  enemies  to 
Cromwell.  See  Setoel,  loc.  cit,  book  iiL, 
p.  91,  113,  148,  149,  dee.,  [ed.  1811,  vol. 
1.,  p.  168,  209,  273,  275,  dec] 

(7)  Respecting  Barclay^  see  Nonveau  Dio- 
tionnaire  Hist,  et  Crit.,  tome  i.,  p.  67,  dee. 
Respecting  Keiih,  see  Sewel,  Hist,  of  the 
Quaken,  p.  429,  490,  644,  560-  Roepett- 
ing  Fisher^  see  the  Unschuldige  Nachrieb- 
ten,  A.D.  1760,  p.  386,  dec.  [Robert  Bar^ 
clay  was  descended  from  an  honourable  fem* 
ily ;  but  he.  was  not  a  knight,^  For  (he  histoiy 
of  him,  (he  Quakers  refer  us  to  the  acoonnt 
of  him  by  WiUiam  Penn  and  others,  his  con- 
temporaries, prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his 
works  in  iblio,  1692.  For  the  life  of  Fisher, 
they  refer  us  to  Wm.  Penn*s  account  of  him, 
amiezed  to  Fisher's  works,  fol.  1679^7V.]. 
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three  men  digested  and  reduced  to  fixed  principles,  the  loose  and  vague 
discipline  of  Fox,  who  was  an  illiterate  man.  (8)  Yet  for  a  long  time,  these 
wiser  ttnd  more  quiet  Quakers  had  to  endure  eren  more  sufTering  and 
calaottty  in  England,  than  the  insanaand  turbulent  had  experienced ;  though 
not  so  fluuch  tbft  their  religion,  as  for  their  mnittrs  and  customs.  For  as 
they  would  not  address  magistrates  by  their  honorary  titles,  and  pay  them 
customary  respect ;  as  they  refused  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king ;  and 
as  they  would  not  pay  tithes  to  the  clergy  ;  they  were  looked  upon  as  bad 
citizens  and  dangerous  men,  and  were  often  severely  punished. (9)  Under 
James  II.  and  especially  after  the  year  1685,  they  began  to  see  better  days : 
for  which  they  were  indebted  to  the  celebrated  William  PenMt  who  was 
employed  by  the  king  in  state  afiaira  of  the  greatest  importance.  (10)  At 
length,  Wiikam  III.  who  gave  peace  to  all  sects  of  dissenters  from  the  reign, 
ing  church,  allowed  these  people  also,  to  enjoy  public  liberty  and  tranquil. 
lity.(ll) 

^  4.  Oppressed  and  persecuted  in  their  own  country,  the  Quakers  sought 
to  propagate  their  sentiments  among  foreign  nations,  and  to  establish  for 
themselves  more  secure  habitations.  Attempts  were  made  in  Germany, 
Prussia,  France,  Italy,  Greece,  Holland,  and  Holstein ;  but  generally  with, 
out  effect.  Yet  the  Dutch,  at  length  were  prevailed  upon,  to  allow  some 
fiunilies  the  liberty  of  residing  among  them ;  which  they  enjoy  to  the  present 
time.  Many  of  these  people,  not  long  after  the  sect  arose,  proceeded  to 
America.  And  afterwards,  by  a  singular  turn  of  things,  the  seat  of  its 
liberties  and  fortunes  was  established,  as  it  were,  in  that  quarter  of  tho 
world.  WilUam  Perm,  the  son  of  the  English  viccadmiral,  adopted  tho 
Quaker  religion  in  1668 ;  and  in  the  year  1680,  Charles  II.  and  the  parlia- 

(6)  [The  Qaaken  comider  this  statemeiit  yean  before  thit  time,  after  lying  in  prison 

of  Mosheim,  as  being  nnjaat  to  the  charac-  a  year  and  a  half.    See  Jot.  G.  BnatCM  Ref 

tor  of  George  Fox.    And  indeed,  William  otation  of  aoroe  modem  minreprcsentationt 

Penn^  ivho  certainly  knew  Foz't  character  of  the  Society  of  Frienda,  Lond.,  1800, 

well,  and  was  no  incompetent  judge  of  men,  12mo,  and  the  Vindication  of  the  Qaaken, 

in  his  preface  te  Foz*s  Journal,  says :  <*  He  eobjoined  to  Mosheim*M  Ecclea.  Hist.,  ed. 

waa  a  man,  that  God  endowed  with  a  clear  Fliilad.,  1800,  and  N.  York,  1824. — TV.] 
and  wonderful  depth,  a  diacemor  of  others*        (0)  See  Dan,  NeaTa  History  of  the  Puri- 

•pirita,  and  very  much  a  master  of  his  own.  tans,  yol.  iw.^  p.  313,  353,  396,  432,  510, 

— In  all  things  he  acquitted  himself  like  a  618,552,569.    GHh.  fiwmef^j  History  of  his 

man,  a  new  and  heavenly-minded  man,  a  di-  own  Times,  vol.  i.,  p.  271.     SeweL,  loc.  cit, 

▼ine  and  a  naturalist,  and  all  of  God  Al-  passim.     [The  Quakers  were  conaciention 

mighty's  making.     I  have  been  surprised  m  all  these  singularities ;  and  thoufh  we  may 

at  hia  questions  antf  answers  in  natural  consider  them  as  scrupulous  without  good 

things,  that  while  he  waa  ignorant  of  use-  reason,  and  contrary  to  the  example  of  Christ 

less  and  sophistical  science,  he  had  in  him  and  his  apostles,  who  paid   tribute  to  the 

•the  foundation  of  useful  and  commendable  prieats,  submitted  to  civil  oaths,  and  addreas- 

Itnowledge,  and  cherished  it  every  where.!'  ed  magistrates  by  tbair  Qsual  titles ;  yet  as 

.As  to  the  Quaker  discipline,  their  monthly  they  could  not  think  so,  UMy  ought  to  have 

.meetings,  &c.,  the  records  of  the  sect,  they  been  indulged.     The  fact  probably  was.  that 

-tell  us,  contain  nothing  from  which  it  may  many  people  of  that  age  could  not  believe, 

be  inferred,  that  Barclay,  Keithy  and  Fiaher,  that  they  were  actuated  merely  by  acruplea 

hftd  any  share  in  its  formation ;  or  that  it  of  conscience ;  and  otbera,  who  diid  suppose 

-waa  not  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  brought  into  thia  might  bo  the  case,  were  not  disposed 

form  and  operation  by  Fox.     He  describes  to  indulge  the  consciences  of  thoae  who  ezred. 

circumatantially  his  journeys  through  Eng-  -^7V.] 

iland,  to  establish   the  monthly  meetings.        (10)  See  SnM-r#  History  of  the  Quaker^ 

Thia  waa  in  the  year  1667 ;  the  very  year  p.  638,  546,  652  564.  591,  605,  <Slc. 
that  Barclay  joined  the  aoeiety,  being  then        (11)  CEuvres  ie  Mr.  de  Voltaire,  torn, 

•only  19  yean  old.     Samuel  Fisher  died  two  it.,  p.  182. 
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ment,  granted  to  him  an  extensive  province  in  America,  at  that  time  ieing 
a  wilderness,  in  reward  for  the  great  services  rendered  by  his  father  to 
the  nation.  Penny  who  was  a  man  of  discernment  and  iaiso  eloquent, 
conducted  a  colony  of  his  friends  and  associates  into  his  new  dominions ; 
and  there  established  a  republic,  in  form,  laws,  and  regulations,  unlike  any 
other  in  the  known  wofW,  yet  a  peaceful  and  happy  one,  and  vhich  stiu 
flourishes  in  great  prosperity. (12)  The  Quakers  there  are  predominant; 
yet  all  persons  may  become  citizens,  who  acknowledge  that  there  is  but 
one  supreme  God  whose  providence  is  over  all  human  affairs,  and  who  pay 
him' homage,  if  not  by  outward  signs,  yet  by  uprightness  of  Hfe  and  conduct 
The  province  was  named,  from  its  proprietor,  Pennsylvatua ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal city  is  called  Philadelphia* 

^  5.  While  Fox  was  still  alive,  there  were  frequent  dissensions  and  broils 
among  the  Quakers,  (in  the  years  1656,  1661,  1663,  and  in  other  years), 
not  indeed  respecting  religion  itself)^  but  respecting  discipline,  customs,  and 
things  of  minor  consequence.  But  these  contests,  for  the  most  part  were 
Boon  adjusted.(13)  After  the  death  of  Fox,  (which  occorred  in  1601), 
among  others,  George  Keith  especially,  the  most  learned  man  of  the  whole 
sect,  gave  occasion  to  greater  commotions.  For  Keith  was  thought  by  the 
other  brethren  in  Pennsylvanii^  to  entertain  sentiments  not  accordant  with 
the  truth  on  several  points,  but  especially  in  regard  to  the  human  nature 
of  Christ.  He  maintained  that  our  Saviour  possessed  a  twofold  human 
nature,  the  one  celestial  and  spiritual,  the  other  terrene  and  corporeal.{  14) 
This  and  the  other  inventions  of  Keith  would  perhaps  have  been  tolerated 
with  much  moderation,  by  a  people  who  place  all  religion  in  an  indescri* 
bable  sense  or  instinct,  if  he  had  not  strongly  reproved  some  strange  opinions 
of  the  American  brethren  ;  and  in  particular,  had  he  not  opposed  their  turn- 
ing  the  whole  history  of  our  Saviour  into  an  allegory,  or  a  symbolical  repre- 
sentation of  the  duties  that  religion  requires  of  man.  In  Europe  indeed, 
the  Quakers  dare  not  deny  the  truth  of  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  in 
America,  where  they  have  nothing  to  fear,  they  are  said  to  utter  what  they 
think,  and  to  deny  any  Christ  yho  exists  without  us.  This  controversy 
between  KcUh  and  the  other  QuafCers,  which  was  discussed  in  several  gen- 
eral meetings  of  the  whole  sect  in  England,  and  even  brought  before  the 
British  parliament,  was  at  last  decided  in  the  year  1695,  by  the  exclusion  of 
Keith  and  his  adherents  from  vcemmunion  in  worship.  Touched  witji  a 
sense  of  injury,(15)  after  some  years,  ^o^A  returned  to  the  English  church 
and  died  in  its  communion.(16)     His  friends  long  held  their  separate  meet- 

(12)  The  charter,  the  laws,  and  other  pe-  Gerh.  CrctMitu^  Historia  Quackeriana,  lib. 
pers  relating  to  the  establishment  of  this  new    iii.,  p.  446,  6lc, 

commonwealih,  were  published  [in  Rapiit't  (16)  Gilb.  Bumct*s  Histoiy  of  his'  own 

History ;   PenrCt  Woilcs ;  and]   not  long  Times,  vol.  ii.,  p.  290.     The  commotioos 

since,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Britannique,  torn,  about  Keith,  are  treated  of  by  WiUram  Setih 

XV.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  310  ^  torn,  zvi.,  pt.  i.,  p.  127.  el.  History  of  the  Quakers,  p.  677,  592,  603. 

Penn  himself  acquired  a  high  reputation,  by  But  either  be  did  not  onoerstand  the  true 

seyeral  productions  of  his  pen,  and  by  other  nature  of  .the  controversy,  (which  might  be, 

things.     Sewel  treats  of  him,  in  several  pla-  a3  he  was  not  a  man  of  learning),  or  he  d*- 

ces;  and  Burnet  also,  in  his  Mistoxy  of  hit  signedly  perveru  and  obscures  it.     More 

own  times.  light  is  thrown  on  it,  in  the  German  Liff  of 

(13)  Soe  Srt/Jg/'ff  History  of  the  (Juakcrs,  Henry  B*rnh,  Kustcr,  published  in  ifaA/- 
p.  126,  132,  262,  429,  529,  &c.  left  Gelehrten   Europe,  vol.  iii.,  p.  484. 

(14)  C^r^monies  et  coQtumea  de  tons  let  For  KuMUff  a  man  of  probity,  then  lived  in 
p^uplet  da  monde,  tome  iv.,  p.  141,  6tc,  America,  tod  waa  to  eyewitneas  of  lfa» 
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logs ;  but  if  report  may  be  credited,  they  have  now  become  reconcOed  with 
the  brethren.(17) 

^  6.  The  religion  of  the  Quakers  appears,  at  first  view,  to  be  a  novel 
thing :  but  it  is  not  so,  in  fact  For  it  is  the  ancient  Mystic  9ieohgy^  which 
arose  in  the  second  century,  was  fostered  by  Origen,  and  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  men  of  various  characters  end  genius ;  now  a  little  ex- 
panded and  enlarged,  by  the  addition  of  consequences  before  not  well  un- 
derstood. The  well-meaning  For,  indeed,  did  not  invent  any  thing ;  but 
all  that  he  taught,  respecting  the  internal  word  or  light,  and  its  powers,  he 
undoubtedly  derived  either  from  the  books  of  the  MysUcSj  a  multitude  of 
which  were  tiien  circulating  in  England,  or  from  the  discourses  of  some  per- 
son initiated  in  the  Mystic  doctrines.  But  the  doctrines  which  he  brought 
foiward  confusedly  and  rudely,  (for  he  was  a  man  of  uncultivated  mind,  and 
not  adorned  and  polished  with  any  literature  or  science),  the  sagacity  of 
Barclay^  KeUh^  Fisher^  and  Penn^  embellished,  and  reduced  to  such  cohe- 
rency, that  they  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  digested  system  or  body  of 
doctrine.  The  Quakers  therefore,  may  be  justly  pronounced  the  principal 
sect  of  [modem]  Mystics,  who  have  not  only  embraced  the  precepts  of  that 
arcane  wisdom,  but  have  Hkewise  seen  whither  those  precepts  lead,  and 
have  received  at  once  all  the  consequences  that  flow  from  them.(16) 


tnnMetiOM. — [Dr.  Motheiim  appears  to  have 
been  misiDformed,  reapecting  Gtorgt  Keiih, 
and  his  controveny  with  the  American  Quft- 
kera;  and  therefore  with  many  others,  he 
has  given  us  Keith**  false  and  slanderous 
npiesentations,  as  being  a  true  account. — 
Keith  was  a  Scotchman,  bom  and  liberally 
educated  in  the  Scotch  church.  How  and 
when  he  became  a  Quaker,  is  not  known. 
But' for  more  than  five-and-twenty  years,  he 
tnvelled,  preached,  wrote,  and  suffered, 
ainong  the  Quakers  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, During  this  period  he  was  one  of  their 
most  learned  and  emciont  ministers,  and  was 
h6ld  by  them  in  "high  estimation.  In  the 
year  1689,  he  removed  to  America,  and  set- 
tled in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  made 
master  of  the  principal  school  among  the 
Quakers.  Ho  now  attempted  to  direct  and 
reform  the  disciplme  of  the  society,  and  to 
assume  a  dictation  which  was  offensive  to 
his  brethren.  Mutual  alienation  took  place ; 
and  Keith  dealt  out  his  censures  both  of  men 
and  measures,  with  great  freedom.  A  party 
adhered  to  him ;  but  the  great  body  of  Qua- 
kers, whom  he  waa  continually  assailing, 
thought  proper  in  the  year  1692,  to  lay  him 
mider  censure.  Keith  and  his  party  still 
professed  to  be  in  communion  with  the  Eng- 
lish Quakers  ^  but  when  the  yearly  meeting 
of  Philadelphia  sent  an  account  of  his  case 
to  the  yearly  meetinff  of  London,  in  the 
tpring  of  the  year  1694,  Keith  thought  prop- 
er to  appear  there,  in  vindication  oAiis  con- 
duct. He  asked,  and  obtained  a  hearing; 
and  the  yearly  meeting  of  London,  after  a 
full  ezaminaUon  of  the  case,  approved  en- 


tirely of  the  proceedings  of  the  American 
Quakers,  and  excluded  Keith  from  all  fel- 
lowship, for  his  factious  and  unckristigM 
conduct,  and  his  false  crimimUions  of  the 
American  brethren.  A  few  however,  sd- 
hered  to  him  in  England,  and  he  set  up  a 
separate  meeting  in  London,  and  laboured 
much  durinff  several  years,  to  destroy  that 
faith  which  ne  had  spent  so  many  yean  in 
defending  and  propagating.  H.i5  misreprD- 
sentations  of  the  news  of  the  Quakers  were 
abundant ;  and  thev  were  answered  and  con- 
futed, with  no  littfe  success,  from  his  own 
former  publications: '  Meeting  with  but  lit- 
tle success  in  forming  a  new  party,  and 
gradually  departing  farther  and  farther  from 
Quaker  principles,  he  in  the  year  1700, 
wholly  renounced  Quakerism,  and  became 
an  Episcopal  clergyman.  In  this  capacity 
he  visited  America  in  the  year  1702,  hoping 
to  draw  many  Quakers  intQ  the  English 
church.  But  his  former  partisans  in  Amer- 
ica, though  not  yet  reconciled  with  the  Qua- 
kers, would  not  follow  him  into  the  estab- 
lished church.  Being  entirely  unsuccessful 
in  America,  Keith  returned  to  England,  be- 
came a  parish  minister,  and  died  a  few  years 
after.  See  Gough^s  History  of  the  Quakera, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  317-350,  382-390,  442-455. 
SnoeVs  History  of  the  Quakers,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
493-495,  496,  &c.,  626-534,  674.— Tr  ] 

(17)  See  WiUiam  Rogers*  Christian  Qua- 
ker, Lend.,  1699, 4to,  and  The  Quakers  a  di- 
vided people,  Lend..  1708,  4to.  Unschul- 
dige  Nachrichten,  A.D.  1744,  p.  496,  <fec. 

(18)  Most  persons  think,  that  we.  are  to 
learn  what  the  Quakers  believe  and  teach^ 
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^  7.  Their  fundamental  doctrine  therefore,  and  that  on  which  all  their 
^tlu)r  doctrines  depend,  is  that  very  ancient  maxim  of  the  Mystic  school : 
That  there  lurks  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  a  portion  of  the  divine  reason 
QX  nature^  or  a  spark  of  that  wisdom  which  is  in  God  himself.  That  who- 
ever is  desirous  pf  true  happiness  and  eternal  salvatioii,  must,  by  turning 
Us  thoughts  inward  and  awi^  from  external  objects,  (or  by  contemplation» 
and  weakening  the  empire  of  the  senses),  elicit,  kindle,  and  inflame  this  ^ 
hiddeny  divine  spark,  wMeh  is  oppressed  and  suffocated  by  the  mass  of  the 
body  and  by  the  darkness  of  the  flesh,  with  which  our  souls  are  surrounded* 
That  whoever  shall  do  so,  will  find  a  wonderful  light  rise  upon  him,  or  a 
celestial  voice  break  upon  him  out  of  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul,  which 
will  instruct  him  in  all  divine  truth,  and  be  the  surest  pledge  of  union  with 
the  supreme  God.     This^afural  treasure  of  mankind,  is  called  by  various 

Arom  Hobcrt  Bareiaaf^a  Catechism,  or  still 
better,  from  his  Apology  for  the  true  Chris- 
tian Divini^  ;  which  was  published,  Loud., 


1676, 4U>,and  uranslal^d  into  other  languages. 
Nor  shall  I  much  object  to  this  opinion,  if  it 
be  understood  to  mean,  that  this  sect  is  ex- 
ceedingly desirous,  that  others  should  judge 
of  the  nature  of  their  religion  by  these  books. 
But  if  any  would  have  us  believe,  that  these 
books  contain  every  thing  the  Quakers  regard 
as  true,  and  that  nothing  more  than  these  con- 
tain, was  formezly  Uught  among  them  or  is 
now  taught,  he  may  be  easily  cpnfuted  from 
numerous  publications.  For  Barclay  as- 
«umed  the  office  of  an  adoocaU,  not  that  of 
A  teacher ;  and  of  coarse  he  explains  the 
sentiments  of  his  sect,  just  as  those  do  who 
undertake  to  defend  90  odious  cause^^  In 
the  first  place^  he  is  silent  on  points  of 
Christianity  of  the  utmost  importance,  con- 
cerning which  it  is  very  desirable  to  know 
(he  true  sentiments  of  the  Quakers ;  snd  he 
exhibits  a  rea%  mutilated  system  of  theology. 
For  it  is  the  practice  of  advocates,  to  pass 
over  the  things  that  cannot  easily  be  placed 
in  an  advantageous  light ;  and  to  take  up  only 
such  things  as  ingenuity  and  eloquence  can 
make  appear  plausible  and  excellent.  In  the 
next  place,  he  touches  upon  several  things, 
ihe  full  exposition  of  which  would  bring 
much  odium  on  the  Quakers,  only  cursorily 
and  slightly  ;  which  is  also  an  indication  of 
a  bad  cause.  Lastly,  and  to  go  no  farther, 
the  things  which  he  cannot  deny  or  conceal, 
he  explains  in  the  most  delicate  and  cautious 
manner,  in  common,  ordinary  phraseology, 
not  very  definite,  avoiding  carefully  all  the 
appropriate  and  almost  consecrated  terms 
adopted  by  the  sect.  Now  it  will  not  be 
Very  difficult  for  one  who  will  tkke  such  a 
course,  to  give  a  specious  appearance  to  any 
the  most  absurd  doctrines.  And  it  is  well 
knowp,  that  in  this  way  the  doctrine  of  Spi- 
noza has  been  disguised  and  painted  up  by 
flome  of  his  disciples.  There  are  other  wri- 
lim  of  this  sect,  who  express  their  senti- 


ments much  more  clearly  and  freely ;  among 
whom,  William  Fenn  and  George  Whiteheai, 
very  celebrated  men,  deserve  to  be  read  pref- 
erably to  all  others.  Among  their  other 
works,  there  is  one  entitled :  The  Christian 
Quaker  and  his  Divine  Testimony  vindicated, 
by  Scripture,  Reason,  and  Authorities,  against 
the  injurious  attempts  that  have  been  lately 
made  by  several  adversaries ;  I^ond.,  1674, 
small  folio.  Penn  wrote  the  first  part,  and 
Whitehead,  the  second.  There  is  also  ex- 
tant, in  SeweVt  History,  d.  578,  a  Confec- 
tion of  Faithy  which  the  Quakers  published 
in  1693,  in  the  midst  of  the  controversy  with 
Keith.  But  it  is  very  cautiously  drawn  -pp, 
and  a  great  part  0/  it  ambiguous. — [Dr. 
Toulmin  thinks,  that  Dr.  Motheim  is  here 
uncandid  and  unjust  towards  Barclay ;  and 
that  he  has  exposed  himself  to  the  just  ani- 
madversions of  Goughj  in  his  History  of  the 
Quakers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  401-406.  See  Toul- 
fxtVs  note  to  Neal,  vol.  v.,  p.  253,  ed.  Bos- 
ton, 1617.  Not  having  Bar  clay"  m  Apology 
before  me,  I  will  pass  no  judgment  on  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  Dr.  MosheinCa  state- 
ments. But  I  will  say,  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand him  to  charge  Barclay  with  direct  and 
wilful  misrepresentations ;  but  only  with  so 
far  acting  the  advocate,  that  bis  book  is  not 
the  best  guide  to  a  full  and  correct  Knowl- 
edge of  the  sentiments  of  the  Quakers :  and 
consequently,  t|iat  it  is  necessary  to  consult 
other  works,  such  as  the  writings  of  Peim 
and  Whitehead,  if  we  would  fully  and  truly 
understand  the  Quaker  system.  Now  this 
may  be  so,  while  still  the  Vindication  of  the 
Quakers,  by  the  committee  representing  the 
yearly  meeting  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia, 
A.D.  1799,  may  very  honestly  and  truly  say : 
**  As  to  our  tenets  and  history,  we  refer  to 
Fox,  Barclay,  Penn,  Seicel,  Gough,  Ac., 
and  declare,  that  we  never  had,  nor  now 
have,  any  other  doctrines  to  publish,  and  that 
there  are  no  religious  opinions  or  praciices 
among  us,  which  have  not  been  made  known 
to  the  worhL"— Tr.] 
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names ;  very  often  by  that  of  a  divine  light  i  soiaetinies,  a  ray  of  eienial 
wisdom ;  sometimes,  celestiai  sophia ;  concerning  vhose  nuptials,  under  a 
female  garb,  with  man,  some  of  this  class  of  people  speak  in  magnificent 
terms.  The  terms  best  kaoim  among  us,  are,  the  inlemai  Word,  and 
Christ  within  us*  For  as  they  hold  the  sentiment  of  the  ancient  Mystics 
and  of  Ocigenf  that  Christ  is  the  reason  and  wisdom  of  God,  and  suppose 
all  men  to  be  furnished  with  a  particle  of  file  divine  wisdom,  they  are  obli. 
ged  to  maintain  that  Christ,  or  the  Word  of  God,  resides,  acts,  and  speaka^ 
in  all  persons.(19} 

§  8..  Whatever  other  siagiidar  and  strange  sentiments  they  may  hold,  all 
originated  from  this  one  principle,  as  their  prolific  source.  Because 
Christ  resides  in  every  son  of  Adam,  therefore ;  I.  All  religion  consists  in 
n»n*s  averting  his  mind  from  external  objects,  weakening  the  empire  of 
the  senses,  turning  himself  iniyard  upon  himself,  and  listening  with  his 
whole  attention  to  what  the  Christ  in  his  breast  or  the  internal  light  dic- 
tates and  enjoins. — ^11.  The  external  word,  that  is,  the  holy  scriptures, 
does  not  enlighten  and  guide  men  to  salvation ;  for  words  and  syllables^ 
being  lifeless  things,  cannot  have  power  to  illumine  the  soul  of  man  and 
to  unite  it  to  God.  The  only  efiect  of  the  inspired  books  upon  one  who 
reads  them,  is,  to  excite  and  stimulate  him  to  attend  to  the  internal  word, 
and  to  seek  the  school  of  Christ  teaching  within  him.  Or,  td  express  the 
same  thing  in  other  words ;  the  Bible  is  a  mute  guide,  which  by  signs  points 
and  directs  K>  the  living  master  residing  in  the  soul. — ^III.  Those  who 
are  destitute  of  this  written  word,  pagans,  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  the 
barbarous  nations,  want  indeed  some  aid  for  obtaining  salvation,  but  not 
the  way  or  the  disoipline  of  salvation  itself.  For  if  they  would  give  heed 
to  the  internal  teacher,  who  is  never  silent  when  the  man  listens  to  him, 
they  might  abundantly  learn  from  him  whatever  is  necessary  to  be  known 
and  to  be  done. — IV.  Theldngdom  of  Jesus  Christ  therefore  is  of  vast  ex- 
tent,  and  embraces  the  whole  human  race.  For  all  men  carry  Christ  in 
their  souls ;  and  by  him,  though  living  in  the  greatest  barbarism,  and  to- 
tally ignorant  of  the  Christian  religion,  they  may  become  wise  and  happy, 
both  in  this  life  and  in  that  to  come.  They  who  live  virtuously,  and  restrain 
the  cravings  of  luat,  whether  they  are  Jews,  Mohammedans,  or  pagans, 
may  become  united  to  Grod  through  Christ  residing  in  their  souls  in  this 
world,  and  so  be  united  to  him  for  ever. — ^V.  The  principal  hinderance  to 
men*s  perceiving  and  hearkening  to  Christ  present  within  them,  is  the 
heavy,  dark  body,  composed  of  vicious  matter,  with  which  they  are  envel- 

(19)  Yet  the  modem  Qaaken,  as  appears  and  sanctify  them/ provided  the  influences  of 

fiom  the  writings  of  Josiak  Martin  snd  oth-  the  hod'tf  or  of  senkc  could  be.  counteracted ; 

ers,  are  ignorant  of  the  true  sentiments  of  was  quite  a  different  thinsr  from  the  internal 

their  forefathers,  and  perpetually  confound  light  of  the  Quakers.    For  the  latter  is 

this  inherent  and  innate  light,  with  that  light  supposed  to  be  ^revelation made  to  the  soul, 

of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  shed  on  the  minds  by  Chrift  acting  through  the  Holy  Spirit    It 

of  the  pious.     [This  declaration  of  Dr.  Mo-  is   therefore  grace^  not  nature ;    a  divine 

theim,  clearly  shows  that  be  did  not  under-  communication  to  fallen  men,  and  not  an 

stand  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Qua-  original  principle  in.  their  natural  constfto- 

kers,  which  is  essentially  dinerent  from  that  tions :  and  its  influences  Ind  operations  are 

qf  the  ancient  Mystics.    The  partieU  of  the  moral,  not  physical.     It  is  therefore   not 

divine  jtattire,  which  t^e  Mystics  supposed  to  strange,  that  the  Quakers  should  complain  of 

be  A  constituent    part  of  man  at  his  first  this  and  the  following  sections,  as  totally 

creation,  or  a  natural  principle  in  all  men,  misrepresenting  tbeir  fundamental  pdndpleSk 

and  which  was  sufficient  ^o  enlighten,  guide,  — TV.] 
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oped*  And  hence  all  potBible  care  must  be  t^ken,  that  this  connexion  of 
soul. and  body  do  not  blunt  the  mind,  disturb  its  operation^  and  by  means 
of  the  senses  fill  it  wift  imagea^f  external  things.  And  on  this  account, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  when  the  souls  of  men  shall  have  escaped 
this  prison,  God  will  again  thrust  them  into  it ;  but  what  the  scriptures  tell 
US  of  the  resurrection  of  our  bodies,  must  either  be  understood  figurativelyy 
or  be  referred  to  new  and  celestial  bodie8.(20) 

§  9.  These  things  show,  that  the  religion  of  the  Quakers  can  conve* 
niently  dispense  with  a  Christ  tnihout;  and  with  all  that  Christians  belieye 
oh  the  authority  of  the  holy  scriptures,  conQemiog  his  divine  origin,  life, 
merits,  sufferings,  and  atonement.  Because  the  whole  ground  of  salvation 
lies  in  the  Christ  vnthin.  Not  a  few  of  them  therefore,  as  we  learn  from 
very  credible  authors,  once  feU  into  the  absurdity  to  maintain,  that  the 
whole  narrative  in  the  scriptures  respecting- Jesus  Christ,  is  not  the  history 
of  the  Son  of  Grod  clothed  in  human  nature,,  but  the  history  of  Christ 
within  us,  decorated  with  poetic  imagery  and  allegory.  This  opinion,  if 
we  may^ve  credit  to  very  respectable  witnesses,  is  so  far  from  having 
become  extinct  among  them,  that  on  the  contrary  it  still  prevails  and  is 
taught  in  Ameriqa.  But  the  Europeans,  either  from  the  force  of  truth  or 
compelled  by  fear,  maintain  that  Uie  divine  wisdom  or  reason  descended 
into  the -son  of  the  virgin  JIfary,  and  by  him  instructed  mankind;  and  that 
this  divine  man  actually  did  and  suffered,  what  he  is  recorded  to  have  done 
and  suffered.  At  the  same  time,  they  express  themselves  very  ambiguously, 
respecting  many  things  pertaining  to  Christ ;  in  particular,  respecting  the 
fruits  of  his  sufferings  and  death|  their  statements  are  so  loose  and  meager 
that  it  is  altogether  uncertain  and  dubioas,  what  and  how  great  they  sup- 

E  these  fruits  to  be.  Besides,  they  have  not  renounced  wholly  the 
irative]  Interpretation  of  the  history  of  Christ,  above  mentioned  ;*  for 
press  us  hard  to.  grant,  that  the  things  which  occurred  in  regard  to 
our  Saviour  while  resident  among  men,  are  signs  and  emblems  of  the  things 
which  may  occur,  and  must  occur,  in  relation  to  the  Christ  within,  in  order 

(SO)  These  pTopositione  all  Qtuken  ad-  all  mankind,  as  soop  as  they  become  moxal 
mil  \  or  at  least  ought  to  admit,  if  they  would  agents.    They  likewiso  believe  with  the  Ar- 
not.  entirely  depart  from  the  first  principles  of  mihians,  that  the  teachings  and  influences  of 
their  system.    The   doctrines   concemiqg  thir  gtace,  are  aafficient,  if  duly  improved, 
which   they  disagree  and  dispute  amonff  to  leut  those  who  have  not  the  Scriptures,  to 
themselves,  we  here  pass  over,  lest  we  should  holiness  and Xo  salvation.    Neither  is  it  true, 
appear  disposed  to  render  the  sect  odious,  that  they  deny  the  resurrection  of  the  body ; 
[It  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  **  all  Qua*  though  they  seem  to  have  an  idea,  that  the 
Iters  admit  these  propositions,**  that  they  de-  future  spiritual  hoAy  will  so  differ  from  the 
clare  them  to  be  mere  fictions  oi  Dr.  Mo-  present  body,  that  it  cannot  be  called  ika 
okekn,  or,  consequences  which  he,  and  not  Mf^    T^w  Henry  Tuke^  (as  quoted  in 
they,  deduce  from  their  first  principle.    And  fifes'  Cyclppapdia,  article  (^fMkert^  says : 
*               indeed,  they  seem  to  be  a  philosophical  creed,  *^The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
essential^  diverse  from  tne  true  belief  of  the  dead  is  so  connected  with  the  Christian  re- 
Quakers.     See  the  precedinff  note.    Ac-  li^on,  that  it  will  be  also  proper  to  say  some- 
cording  to  the  belief  or  the  Quakers,  the  con-  thing  on  this  subject.    In  explaining  ou  be- 
flictinff  principles  in  sinful  men,  are. not,  a  lief  of  this  doctrine,  we  refer  to  the  fiAisendi 
^               fortide  of  tie  divinfi  nature  opposed  and  chapterof  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
(               weighed  down  by  the  material  body;  but  In  this  chapter  (verses  40,  42,  44,  60)  is 
I               they  are,  dhine  gr$cs  Mr  the  gracious  opera-  clearly  laid  down  the  resurrection  of  a  bodiy^ 
f               tions  of  the  HUy  Spiriit  conmcting  with  the  though  not  of  ihe  same  body  that  dies.    Here 
(                corrupt  nature  of  fallen  maji,    Inis  divine  we  rest  our  belief  in  this  mystery,  without 
I                grau,  they  hold  indeed,  as  the  Arminisns  desiring  to  pry  into  it,  beyond  what  is  !•• 
I                also  do,,  to  be  universal,  or  to  be  afforded  to  vealed  to  us/* — Tr.} 

Vol.  III.— Mm  M 
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to  a  man's  partaking  of  flalvation.  And  hence  tbej  are  accustomed,  wifli 
the  Mystics  their  preceptors^  to  talk  muchy  in  lofty  terms  and  inflated  styk^ 
of  CkrUCa  being  bom^  livings  dying,  and  rising  to  life,  in  the  hearts  of 
8aints.(21) 

§  10.  From  the  same  source  which  has  been  mentioned,  [namely^  the 
ancient  Mystic  theology],  has  flowed  their  discipline  and  practice*  They 
assemble  indeed,  on  the  days  in  which  other  Christians  generally  assemble 
for  religious  purposes.  But  they  neither  observe  ^tival  days,  nor  use 
ceremonies  and  rites,  nor  sufier  religion  to  be  coupled  with  any  positive 
institutions ;  placing  it  wholly  in  the  worship  of  Christ  hidden  in  the  heart 
Such  as  please,  teadi  in  their  assemblies,  both  men  and  women  :  for  who 
may  deny  to  the  persons  in  whom  ChriH  dwells  and  speaks,  liberty  to  ad- 
dress and  instruct  the  brethren  ?  Prayers,  hymns,  and  the  other  exercises 
which  distinguish  the  public  assemblies  of  other  Christians,  are  unknown 
and  discarded  by  them  :  and  not  without  reason,  since  they  believe  with 
the  Mystics,  that  to  pray  truly,  is  not  to  utter  the  desires  of  our  hearts  in  a 
set  form  of  words,  but  to  collect  thd  mind,  recall  k  from  all  emotion  and 
thought,  and  fix  it  wholly  on  a  present  Deity.  Neither  do  they  baptise 
new  members  of  their  community  ;  nor  renew  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death 
and  the  benefits  of  it,  in  the  Lord's  supper.  For  they  suppose  both  insti- 
tiitions  to  be  Judaical ;  and  to  have  been  formerly  used  by  the  Saviour, 
only  to  represent  to  the  eye,  in  visible  imagery,  by  baptism  the  mystical 
purification  of  the  soul,  and  by  the  holy  supper  the  spiritual  nourishment 
of  it. 

(  11»  The  system  of  morals  adopted  by  them,  is  beyond  measure  aus* 
tere  and  forbidding.  It  is  ckiffly  comprehended  in  these  two  precepts:— 
I.  Whatever  can  afford  us  pleasure,  produce  agreeable  emotions,  or  grat- 
iiy  the  senses,  must  cither  be  wholly  avoided,  or  if  by  the  laws  of  nature 
this  is  impossible,  it  must  be  so  tempered  and  checked  by  reason  and  re- 
flection that  it  may  not  corrupt  the  soul.(32)    Because,  as  the  mind  ought 


(21)  [In  answer  lo  most  of  the  allegations 
IB  this  section^  the  Quakers  refer  us,  tnumph- 
antly,  to  the  following  extracts  from  their 
declaration  or  Confes9ion  of  faiih,  drawn  np 
in  Uie  year  1693,  and  preserved  by  Stwd^ 
Hist,  of  the  Quakers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  497,  die. 
**  We  sincerely  profess  faith  in  Qod,  by  his 
only-begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  as  bebg 
our  only  Uglu  and  /i/«,  our  only  way  to  the 
Pother,  and  our  only  Medialnr  and  Advoc4U4 
with  the  Father:— That  God  created  all 
things,  and  made  the  worlds,  by  his  Son, 
Jesus  Chrfst;  be  being  that  powerful  and 
living  Word  of  God,  by  whom  all  things 
were  made  ;  and  that  the  Father,  the  Woi3, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  One,  in  divine  Be- 
ing inseparable ;  on^  true,  living,  and  eter- 
Tju  God,  blessed  for  ever : — Yet  that  this 
Word  or  Son  of  Gdk  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  took  fle»h^  became  firfrct  man^  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh,  descended  and  came  of 
the  teed  of  Abraham  and  David,  but  was 
miraculously  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  born  of  the  virgin  Maty ;  and  alao  far- 
ther, declared  powerfully  to  be  the  Sod  of 


God,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  sanctifica- 
tion,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead : — 
That  as  fiMn,  Christ  died  for  our  stna,  rasa 
again,  and  was  received  up  into  gloiy  in  ch« 
heavens;  he  having,  in  hit  dying-  for  mU, 
been'  thai  om,  great,  universal  ojfcring  aaU 
sacrifice  for  peace,  aUmanent  and  reeondHi^ 
tian  between  God  and  man  ;  and  be  is  th# 
fTopitialion,  not  for  our  sins  only,  but  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world :  We  were  reconcHed 
by  his  deathf  but  saved  by  his  life  .* — That 
divine  hbjumr  and  worship  is  due  to  the  Soe 
of  GK>d  ;  and  that  he  is.  in  true  faith,  to  b* 
prayed  unt4f,  and  the  name  of  the  I^ord  Jesus 
Christ  called  upon,  (as  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians did)/  because  of  the  glorious  union  or 
oneness  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.'* — TV] 
(S3)  [The  first  part  of  this  precept,  (total 
avoidance  of  pleasures),  the  Quakers  them- 
selves say,  **  18  no  tenet  of  the  Quakers." 
To  the  latter  part  of  the  precept,  they  maho 
no  objection;  believing  it  to  be  coincident 
with  the  apostle  Jamf«^direction,  **  To  keep 
himself  ufispotted  by  the  world."— Tr.] 
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to  be  always  and  exclusively  attentive  to  the  voice,  and  the  intimationfl  of 
the  teacher  within,  it  should  be  separated  from  the  intercourse  and  conta- 
gion of  the  body  and  corporeal  things. — II.  It  is  criminal  to  follow  the 
customs,  fashions,  and  manners  that  are  generally  received  in  society. 
Hence  they  are  easily  distinguished  from  other  people,  by  their  outward 
deportflQcnt  and  manner  of  Ufe.  They  do  not  salute  those  they  meet ;  never 
use  the  customary  language  of  politeness  and  civility ;  never  show  respect 
to  magistrates  and  to  men  of  rank,  by  any  bodily  gestures,  or  the  use  of 
honorary  titles ;  never  defend  their  lives,  their  property,  or  their  reputations, 
against  violence  and  slander ;  never  take  an  oath ;  never  seek  redress  in 
civil  courts,  or  prosecute  those  who  injure  them :  on  the  contrary  they 
distinguish  themselves  from  «1I  their  fellow-citizens,  by  their  aspect  and 
demeanour,  by  their  dress,  which  is  very  simple  and  rustic,  by  their  phra- 
seology, their  diet,  and  other  outward  things.  It  is  however  affirmed  by 
persons  of  credibility,  that  the  Quakers,  especially  the  prosperous  Quaker 
merchants  of  England,  have  already  departed  considerably  fVom  these  aus- 
tere rules  of  life,  and  are  gradually  departing  farther  and  farther ;  nay, 
that  they  explain  and  shape  much  more  wisely  the  religious  system  of  their 
ancestors.  It  is  abo  well  attested,  that  very  many  of  them  have  but  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  religion  transmitted  to  them  by  their  fathers. 

§  12.  This  sect,  at  its  commencement,  had  no  organization  and  govern- 
ment. But  afterwards,  the  leading  men  perceived  that  their  community 
could  not  subsist,  and  escape  falling  into  great  disorder,  unless  it  had  reg- 
ulations, and  men  to  superintend  its  affairs.  Hehco  boards  of  elders  were 
established,  who  discuss  and  regulate  everything  involving  doubt  and  dif- 
ficulty, and  carefully  watch  that  no  one  conduct  amiss,  or  do  anything  in- 
jurious to  the  society.  To  these  elders,  those  give  in  their  names  who 
contemplate-  marrying :  to  them  are  reported  all  births  and  deaths  in  the 
society :  to  them,  such  as  wish  publicly  to  address  the  people,  exhibit  their 
discourses,  and  in  some  places  they  must  be  written  out ;  that  the  elders 
may  see,  whether  they  will  enlighten  and  edify.  (23)  For  they  do  not  al- 
low, as  they  once  did,  every  one  at  his  pleasure  to  declaim  before  the  peo- 
ple ;  since  the  very  indiscreet  orations  of  many,  have  brought  much  re- 
proach and  ridicule  upon  the  society.  There  are  also  in  the  larger  con- 
gregations, especially  in  London,  certain  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  ex- 
hort the  people,  if  it  should  so  happen,  that  no  one  of  the  assembly  is  dis- 
posed  to  instruct  and  exhort  the  brethren ;  lest,  as  heretofore  often  hap. 
pened,  for  want  of  an  orator,  the  meeting  should  break  up  without  a  word 
8aid.(24)  It  is  not  indeed  necessary,  that  there  should  be  any  speaking  in 
the  Quaker  assemblies.  For  the  brethren  do  not  come  together,  to  listen 
to  an  external  teacher,  but  to  attend  to  the  voice  of  that  teacher  which  each 
one  carries  in  his  own  breast ;  or  as  they  express  it,  to  commune  mth  them- 
sehes  (ut  semet  ipsos  intrpycrtant).(25)  But  as  their  silent  meetings  af- 
forded occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the  sect  to  carp,  and  to  deride  them,  they 

(38)  [This  duty  of  their  eldeiB,  the  Qua-  they  have  standing  committees  to  enperiii- 

kert  deny ;    declaring  that  their  speakers  tend  all  publications;  relating  to  the  histofy 

never  write  their  discourses ;  asd  that  no  and  doctrines  of  the  society. — TV.] 

such  practice  as  that  here  described,  exisU  (24)  [Here  uain,  the  Quakers,  throagh 

among  them.    Their  speakers  however,  have  Mr,  Bevan  of  D)ndon,  deny  the  existence 

a  kind  of  licenBe  or  approbation ;  or  at  least,  of  such  subsidiary  speakers  in  (heir  congn- 

when  they  travel  abroad  they  carry  some  gationa. — Tr.] 

taeiimonials.    And  it  is  well  known,  that  (25)  Sewely  Hist,  of  the  Qnaken,  p.  61% 
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hate  now  appointed  fixed  speakers ;  to  whom  also  they  give  a  smati  com- 
pensation for  their  service9.(26)  The  Quakers  annually  hold  a  general  con. 
▼ention  of  their  whole  society  at  London,  the  week  before  Whitsundaj-,  in 
which  all  their  congregations  are  represented  ;  and  by  this  convention  all 
important  questions  are  examined  and  decided.  The  Quakers  at  this  day, 
complain  of  many  grievances ;  but  these  all  originate  solely«  bom  their 
refusal  to  pay  tithes. 

(S8)  [Here  ngtiii  J>r.  JTmAr'a  wm  mt*-  the  care  of  meetinf^-lioDtee,  none  receiinB 

mfonned.    Mr.  Bewm^  says  "  except  a  few  any  stipend  or  gratuity  for  their  eeivicMi  m 

clerka  of  this  kind,  (thaX  is,  who  keep  volu-  our  rebgiow  society." — Tr.} 
I  feoords,  dtc.),  and  persons  who  have 
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SUPPLEMENT 

RELATING  TO  THE  DOCTRINES  AND  DISCIPLINE 

OF  T«p 

SOCIETir  OP  FRIENDS,  COMMONLY  CALLED  QUAKERS.* 


CHAPTER  I. 

DOCTRINE* 

General  Belief. — ^UniTenal  and  SaTiiur  Light — Worahip.— Ministiy. — ^Women's  Preach- 
ing.— Baplism  And  the  Supper. — Univenal  Grace. — ^Petfection.— Oatha  and  War.— 
Government. — Deportment. — Concluaion. 

We  agree  with  other  professors  of  the  Christian  name,  in  the  belief  of 
one  eternal  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  universe  ;  and  in  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son,  the  Messiah,  and  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  (a). 

When  we  speak  of  the  gracious  display  of  the  love  of  Grod  to  mankind, 
in  the  miraculous  conception,  birth,  life,  miracles,  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  of  our  Saviour,  we  prefer  tho  use  of  such  terms  as  we  find  in 
scripture ;  and  contented  with  that  knowledge  which  divine  wisdom  hath 
seen  meet  to  reveal,  we  attempt  not  to  explain  those  mysteries  which  re- 
main  under  the  veil ;  nevertheless  we  acknowledge  and  assert  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  who  is  tho  wisdom  and  power  of  God  unto  salvation.(J) 

To  Christ  alone  we  give  the  title  of  the  Word  of  God,(c)  and  not  to  the 
scriptures ;  although  we  highly  esteem  these  sacred  writings,  in  su^rdi- 
nation  to  the  Spirit,((i)  from  which  they  were  given  forth ;  and  we  hold, 
with  the  apostle  Paul,  that  fhey  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation, 
through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.(e) 

We  reverence  those  most  excellent  precepts  which  are  recorded  in  scrip, 
lure  to  have  been  delivered  bv  our  great  Lord,  and  we  firmly  belieVe  that 
they  ai^  practicable,  and  binding  on  every  Christian  ;  and  that  in  the  life 
to  come,  every  man  will  be  rewarded  according  to  his  works. (/)  And 
further  it  is  our  belief,  that,  in  order  to  enable  mankind  to  put  in  practice 
these  sacred  precepts,  many  of  which  are  contradictory  to  the  unregener- 

*  iDr.  Moaheitn^t  account  of  the  Quakers  maiy  of  the  Hiatoryi  Doctrine,  and  Diaci- 
ia  80  very  faulty,  that  the  American  editiona  pline  of  Friends,  written  at  the  desire  of  the 
of  the  work  have  generally  been  accompv  Yearly  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London  ;'* 
nied  with  other  statements,  derived  from  oth-  first  published  in  a  small  work,  by  Juepk 
er  and  better  authoritiea.  In  the  preceding  Gvrney  Beoan,  Lond.,  1800,  IJhno,  and  af- 
notea,  many  of  the  mistakes  of  Dr.  Moeheim  terwaids  annexed  to  the  4th  vol  of  Mac- 
have  been  pointed  out.  But  atill  it  ia  be-  laine's  Mosheim,  ed.  New- York,  1824.— 
lieved,  that  full  justice  will  not  be  done  to  Tr.^ 

the  principles  of  this  aect,  without  allowing        (a)  Heb.  xii.,  24.    (ft)  1  Corinth.!,  24. 

them  to  express  their  religiouaviewa  in  their  (c)  Johii  i.,  1.    (d)  2  Pet  i.    21.    (e)  2 

own  language.    The  following  Supplement  Tim.  iii.,  16.    (/)  Mat.  zvL,  27. 
ii  therefore  annexed,  being  part  of  a  '*  Snm- 
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ate  will  of  inan,(g)  every  man  coining  into  the  world,  is  endued  with  a 
measure  of  light,  grace,  or  good  Spirit  of  Christ ;  hy  which,  as  it  is  attend- 
ed  to,  he  is  enabled  to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  and  to  correct  the  disor- 
derly  passions  and  corrupt  propensities  of  his  nature,  which  mere  reason 
is  altogether  insufficient  to  overcome.  For  all  that  belongs  to  man  is  fal- 
lible, and  within  the  reach  of  temptation ;  but  this  divine  grace,  whidi 
comes  by  him  who  hath  overcome  the  world,(A)  is,  to  those  who  humbly 
and  sincerely  seek  it,  an  all-sufficient  and  present  help  in  time  of  need. 
By  this,  the  snares  of  the  enemy  are  detected,  his  allurements  avoided,  and 
deliverance  is  experienced  through  fiiith  in  its  efiectual  operation :  where- 
by the  soul  is  translated  out  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  from  under  the 
power  of  Satan,  into  the  marvellous  light  and  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Being  thus  persuaded  that  man,  without  the  Spirit  of  Christ  inwardly  re- 
vealed, can  do  nothing  to  the  glory  of  Grod,  or  to  effect  his  own  salvation; 
we  think  this  influence  especially  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the 
highest  act  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable ;  even  the  worship  of  the 
Father  of  lights  and  of  spirits,  in  spirit  and  in  truth :  therefore  we  consider 
as  obstructions  to  pure  worship,  all  forms  which  divert  the  attention  of  the 
mind  from  the  secret  influence  of  this  unction  from  the  Holy  ODe.{i\ 
Yet,  although  true  worship  is  not  confined  to  time  and  place,  we  think  it  in. 
cumbcnt  on  Christians  to  meet  often  together,(A;)  in  testimony  of  their  depend, 
ance  on  the  Heavenly  Father,  and  for  a  renewal  of  their  spiritual  strength: 
nevertheless,  in  the  performance  of  worship,  we  dare  not  depend,  for  our  ac- 
ceptance with  him,  on  a  formal  repetition  of  the  words  and  experiences 
of  others ;  but  we  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to  lay  aside  the  activity  of  the 
imagination,  and  to  wait  in  silence  to  have  a  true  sight  of  our  condition  be- 
stowed upon  us :  believing  even  a  single  sigh,(/)  arising  from  such  a  sense 
of  oux  infirmities,  and  the  need  we  have  of  divine  help,  to  be  more  accept- 
able  to  God,  than  any  performances,  however  specious,  which  originate  in 
the  will  of  man. 

From  what  has  been  said  respecting  worship,  it  follows  that  the  ministry 
we  af^prove  must  have  its  origin  from  the  same  source  :  for  that  which  is 
needful  for  man's  own  direction,  and  for  his  acceptance  with  Grod,(m) 
must  be  eminently  so  to  enable  him  to  be  helpful  to  others.  Accordingly 
we  believe  that  the  renewed  assistance  of  the  light  and  power  of  Christ,  is 
indispensably  necessary  for  all  true  ministry;  and  that  this  holy  influ- 
ence  is  not  at  our  command,  or  to  be  procured  by  study,  but  is  the  free  gift  of 
God  to  chosen  and  devoted  servants.  Hence  arises  our  testimony  against 
preaching  for  hire,  in  contraxliction  to  Christ's  positive  command,  "  Freely 
ye  have  received,  freely  give  ;"(n)  and  hence  our  conscientious  refusal  to 
support  such  ministry,  by  tithes  or  other  means. 

As  we  dare  not  encourage  any  ministry,  but  that  which  we  believe  to 
spring  from  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  neither  dare  we  attempt  to 
restrain  this  influence  to  persons  of  any  condition  in  life,  or  to  the  male  sex 
alone ;  but,  as  male  and  female  are  one  in  Christ,  we  allow  such  of  the  fe. 
male  sex  as  we  believe  to  be  endued  with  a  right  qualification  for  the  min- 
istry, to  exercise  their  gifls  for  the  general  edification  of  the  church :  nxxd 
this  liberty  we  esteem  a  peculiar  mark  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  as  fore- 
told by  the  prophet  Joc],(o)  and  noticed  by  the  apostle  Peter. (p) 

(^)Johni.,9.  (A)  Ibid,  rvi.,  33.  (i)  iJohn  ii., «).  27.  (it)  Hcb.  r..  25.  (0  Rom.  Tiii.. 
as.    (m)  Jer.  xxiii.,  80-32.    (n)  Malt  r.,  8.    \o)  Joel  ii,  28,  29.    (p)  Acts  ii.,  16,  17 
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There  are  two  ceremonies  in  use  among  most  professors  of  the  Christian 
OAine,  Water-haptism,  and  what  is  termed  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  first 
of  these  is  generally  esteemed  the  essential  means  of  initiation  into  the 
church  of  Christ ;  and  the  latter  of  maintaining  communion  with  him. 
But  as  we  have  been  convinced,  that-  nothing  short  of  his  redeeming 
power,  inwardly  revealed,  can  s^t  the  soul  free  from  the  thraldom  of  sin ; 
by  this  power  s^one  we  believe  salvation  to  be  effected.  We  hold  that  as 
there  is  one  Lord  and  one  faith,(g)  so  his  baptism  is  one,  in  nature  and 
operation ;  that  nothing  short  of  it  can  make  us  living  members  of  his 
mystical  body ;  and  that  the  baptism  with  water,  administered  by  his  fore- 
runner John,  belonged,  as  the  latter  confessed,  to  an  inferior  and  decreasing 
dispensation,  (r) 

With  respect  to  the  other  rite,  we  believe  that  communion  between 
Christ  and  his  church  is  not  maintained  by  that,  nor  any  other  external 
performance,  but  only  by  a  real  participation  of  his  divine  nature(«)  through 
faith ;  that  this  is  the  supper  alluded  to  in  the  Revelation,(^)  <<  Behold  I 
stand  at  the  door  and  knock ;  if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door, 
I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me ;"  and  that  where 
the  substance  is  attained,  it  is  unnecessary  to  attend  to  the  shadow  ;  which 
doth  not  confer  grace,  and  concerning  which,  opinions  so  different,  and 
animosities  so  violent,  have  arisen. 

Now,  as  we  thus  believe  that  the  grace  of  God,  which  comes  by  Jesus 
Christ,  is  alone  sufficient  for  salvation,  we  can  neither  admit  that  it  Is  con- 
ferred on  a  few  only,  while  others  are  left  without  it ;  nor,  thus  asserting 
its  universality,  can  we  limit  its  operation  to  a  partial  cleansing  of  the  soul 
from  sin,  even  in  this  life.  We  entertain  worthier  notions  both  of  the 
power  and  goodness  of  our  heavenly  Father,  and  believe  that  he  doth 
voi^hsafe  to  assist  the  obedient  to  experience  a  total  surrender  of  the 
natural  will,  to  the  guidance  of  his  pure  unerring  spirit ;  through  whose 
renewed  assistance  they  are  enabled  to  bring  forth  fruits  unto  holiness, 
and  to  stand  perfect  in  Uieir  present  rank.(tf) 

There  are  not  many  of  our  tenets  more  generally  known  than  our  tes« 
timony  against  Oaths,  and  against  War.  With  respect  to  the  former  of 
these,  we  abide  literally  by  Christ's  positive  injunction,  delivered  in  his 
sermon,  on  the  mount, "  Swear  not  at  all."(v)  From  the  same  sacred  col. 
lection  of  the  most  excellent  precepts  of  moral  and  religious  duty,  from 
the  example  of  our  Lord  himself,(t0)  and  from  the  correspondent  convic- 
tions of  his  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  we  are  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  wars 
and  fightings  are,  in  their  origin  and  efiects,  utterly  repugnant  to  the  gos« 
pel ;  which  still  breathes  peace  and  good- will  to  men.  we- also  are  clearly 
of  the  judgment,  that  if  me  benevolence  of  the  gospel  were  generally  prev. 
alent  in  the  npinds  of  men,  it  would  efiectually  prevent  them  from  oppressing, 
much  more  enslaving,  their  brethren  (of  whatever  colour  or  complexion), 
for  whom,  as  for  themselves,  Christ  died ;  and  would  even  influence  their 
conduct  in  their  treatment  of  the  brute  creation  :  which  would  no  longer 
groan,  the  victims  of  their  avarice,  or  of  their  false  ideas  of  pleasure. 

Some  of  our  tenets  have  in  former  times,  as  hath  been  shown,  subjected 
our  friends  to  much  sufiering  from  government,  though  to  the  salutary 

(f)  Eph.  iv.,  6.  (r)  John  iii.,  80.  (#)  «  Pet.  i.,  4.  (t)  Rev.  viii.,  SO.  (»)  Matt  ▼.. 
48 ;  Eph.  It.,  18 ;  Col.  iv.,  12.  (^)  Matt,  v.,  84.  (w)  Matt,  v.,  89,  44,  &€. ;  ch.  zxri.. 
68«  63  •  Lake  ixii.,  61 ;  John  zriii.,  11. 
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purposes  of  government,  our  principles  are  a  security.  They  inculcate 
submission  to  the  laws  in  all  cases  wherein  consciene  is  not  violated.  But 
we  hold,  that  as  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  it  is  not  the  businen 
of  the  civil  magistrate  to  interfere  in  matters  of  religion ;  but  to  maintaiD 
the  external  peace  and  good  order  of  the  community.  We  therefore  think 
persecution,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  unwarrantable.  Wc  are  careful 
in  requiring  our  members  not  to  be  concerned  in  illicit  trade,  nor  in  any 
manner  to  defraud  the  revenue. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  society,  from  its  first  appearance,  has  disused 
those  names  of  the  months  and  days,  which  having  been  ^ven  in  honour 
of  the  heroes  or  false  gods  of  the  heathen,  originated  in  their  flatteiy  or 
superstition  ;  and  the  custom  of  speaking  to  a  single  person  in  tbe  ploral 
number,  as  having  arisen  also  from  motives  of  adulation.  ComplimentSi 
superfluity  of  apparel  and  furniture,  outward  shows  of  rejoicing  and  mooni- 
ing,  and  the  observation  of  days  and  times,  we  esteem  to  be  incompatibfe 
with  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  a  Christian  life ;  and  public  diverskxis, 
snjming,  and  other  vain  amusements  of  the  world,  we  cannot  but  cond^no. 
They  are  a  waste  of  that  time  which  is  given  us  for  nobler  purposes ;  and 
divert  the  attention  of  the  mind  from  the  sober  duties  of  life,  and  from  the 
reproofs  of  instruction,  by  which  we  are  guided  to  an  everlasting  inherit- 
ance. 

To  conclude,  although  we  have  exhibited  the  several  tenets  which  distin- 
guish our  religious  society,  as  objects  of  our  belief;  yet  we  are  sensible 
Uiat  a  true  and  living  faith  is  not  produced  in  the  mind  of  man  by  his  own 
effort ;  but  is  the  free  gif^  of  God(a;)  in  Christ  Jesus,  nourished  and  in- 
creased  by  the  progressive  operation  of  his  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  and  oar 
proportionate  oDedience.(y)  Therefore,  although  for  the  preservation  of 
the  testimonies  given  us  to  bear,  and  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
society,  we  deem  it  necessary  that  those  who  are  admitted  into  member- 
ship  with  us,  should  be  previously  C(^vinced  of  those  doctrines  which  we 
esteem  essential ;  yet  we  require  no  formal  subscription  to  any  articles, 
either  as  a  condition  of  membership,  or  a  qualification  for  the  service  of 
the  church.  We  prefer  th©  judging  of  men  by  their  fruits,  and  depending 
on  the  aid  of  Him,  who,  by  his  prophet,  hath  promised  to  be  •*  a  spirit  of 
judgment  to  him  that  sitteth  in  judgment.  "(2;}  Without  this,  there  is  a 
danger  of  receiving  members  into  outward  communion,  without  any  addi- 
tion to  that  spiritual  sheepfold,  whereof  our  blessed  Lord  declared  him- 
self to  be  both  the  door  and  the  shepherd  ;(a)  that  is,  such  as  know  his  voice, 
and  follow  him  in  the  paths  of  obedience*  , 

(s)  Eph.  ii.,  8.    (y)  John  vii.,  17.    («)  Isaiah  zzviii.,  6.    (a)  John  x.,'  7,  II. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

DISCIPLINS. 

Its  Purposes. — ^Meetings  for  Discipline. — Monthly-Mkbtinos. — Poor. — Convinced  Pei^ 
eons. — Certificates  of  Removal. — Overseers. — ^Mode  of  dealing  with  Offenders. — ^Ar- 
bitration.— Marriages. — Births  and  Burials. — Quartbkly-Mbktinos. — Queries. — Ap> 
E»als. — ^"ruB  Ybably-Mbbtino. — Women's  Meetings. — Meetings  of  Ministers  s&d 
Idsn, — Certificates  to  Ministers. — Thb  Mbbtino  fob  SnrrBBiNoa. — Conclusion. 

Thb  purposes  which  our  discipline  hath  chiefly  in  view,  are,  the  relief 
of  the  poor, — the  maintenance  of  good  order, — the  support  of  the  testi- 
monies which  we  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  bear  to  the  world, — and  the  help 
and  recovery  of  such  as  are  overtaken  in  faults. 

In  the  practice  of  discipline,  we  think  it  indispensable  that  the  order 
recommended  by  Christ  himself  be  invariably  observed  :(a)  **  If  thy  brother 
shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him 
alone :  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother ;  but  if  he  will 
not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of 
two  or  three  witnesses,  every  word  may  be  established:  and  if  he  shall 
neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church." 

To  effect  the  salutary  purposes  of  discipline,  meetings  were  appointedy 
at  an  early  period  of  the  society,  which,  from  the  times  qf  their  being  held, 
were  called  Quarterly-meetings.  It  was  afterwards  found  expedient(^)  to 
divide  the  districts  of  those  meetings,  and  to  meet  more  frequently  ;  from 
whence  arose  Monthly-meetings,  subordinate -to  those  held  quarterly.  At 
length,  in  1669,(c)  a  Yearly  meeting  was  established,  to  superintend,  as. 
sist,  and  provide  rules  for,  the  whole ;  previously  to  which,  general  meet> 
ings  had  been  occasionally  held. 

A  Monthly-meeting  is  usually  composed  of  several  particular  congrega^ 
tions,((2)  situated  within  a  convenient  distance  from  each  other.  Its  busi- 
ness is  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  education  of 
their  offspring ;  to  judge  of  the  sincerity  and  fitness  of  persons  appearing 
to  be  convinced  of  the  religious  principles  of  the  socie^,  and  desiring  to 
be  admitted  into  membership  ;(e)  to  excite  due  attention  to  the  discharge 
of  religious  and  moral  duty ;  and  to  deal  with  disorderly  members.  Month- 
ly-Meetings also  grant  to  such  of  their  members  as  remove  into  other 
monthly-Meetings  certificates  of  their  membership  and  conduct;  without 
which  they  cannot  gain  membership  in  such  meetings.  Each  Monthly, 
meeting  is  required  to  appoint  certain  persons,  under  the  name  of  over- 
seers, who  are  to  take  care  that  the  rules  of  our  discipline  be  put  in  practice ; 


(«)  Mstt  xTiii.,  15-17.    (b)  Sewel,  485.        (e)  On  spplication  of  this  kind,  a 

(c)  Fox,  800.  committee  is  appointed  to  visit  the  paity, 

{d)  Where  this  is  the  case,  it  is  usual  for  and  report  to  the  Monthly-meeting ;  which 

Che  members  of  each  congregation  to  form  is  diiected  by  our  roles  not  to  admit  any  into 

what  is  called  a  Preparative-meeting,  because  membership,  without  allowing  a  sMtonable  - 

Ha  business  is  to  prepare  whatever  may  oc-  time  to  consider  their  conduct 
"ur  among  themselves,  to  be  laid  before  the 
Monthly-meeting. 

VoL-lil.— Nhh 
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and  when  any  case  of  complaint,  or  disorderly  conduct,  comes  to  their  knowi- 
edge,  to  see  that  private  admonition,  agreeably  to  the  gospel  rule  befort 
mentioned,  be  given,  previously  to  its  being  laid  before  the  Monthly. meeting. 

When  a  case  is  introduced,  it  Is  usual  for  a  small  committee  to  be  ^ 
pointed,  to  visit  the  offender,  to  endeavour  to  convince  him  of  his  error, 
and  to  induce  him  to  forsake  and  condemn  iU{f)  If  they  succeed,  the  per- 
son is  by  minute  declared  to  have  made  satisfaction  for  the  oSence  ;  if  no^ 
be  is  disowned  as  a  member  of  the  society. (g^) 

In  disputes  between  individuals,  it  has  long  been  the  decided  judgment 
of  the  society,  that  its  members  should  not  sue  each  other  at  law.  It  there- 
fore enjoins  all  to  end  their  differences  by  speedy  and  impartial  arbitration, 
agreeably  to  rules  laid  down.  If  any  refuse  to  adopt  this  nx>de,  or,  having 
adopted  it,  to  submit  to  the  award,  it  is  the  direction  of  the  Yearly-meeUng 
that  such  be  disowned. 

To  Monthly.meetings  also  bebngs  the  allowing  of  marriages ;  for  our 
•ociety  hath  always  scrupled  to  acknowledge  the  exclusive  authority  of 
the  priests  in  the  solemnization  of  marriage.  Those  who  intend  to  marry, 
appear  together,  and  propose  their  intention  to  the  Monthly-meeting ;  and 
if  not  attended  by  their  parents  and  guardians,  produce  a  written  certificate 
of  their  consent,  signed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  The  meeting  then  ap- 
points  a  committee  to  inquire  whether  they  be  clear  of  other  engagements 
respecting  marriage ;  and  if  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  to  which  the  parties 
also  come  and  declare  the  continuance  of  their  intention,  no  objections  be 
reported,  they  have  the  meeting's  consent  to  solemnize  their  intended  mar- 
riage. This  is  done  in  a  public  meeting  for  worship,  towards  the  close 
whereof  the  parties  stand  up,  and  solemnly  take  each  other  for  husband 
and  wife.  A  certificate  of  the  proceedings  is  then  publicly  read,  and  signed 
by  the  parties,  and  afterwards  by  the  relations  and  others  as  witnesses. 
Of  such  marriage  the  Monthly-meeting  keeps  a  record ;  as  also  of  the 
births  and  burials  of  its  members.  A  certificate  of  the  date,  of  the  name 
of  the  infant,  and  of  its  parents,  signed  by  those  present  at  the  birth,  is  the 
vubject  of  one  of  these  last-mentioned  records ;  and  an  order  for  the  inter- 
ment, countersigned  by  the  gravemaker,  of  the  other.  The  naming  of  chil. 
dren  is  without  ceremony.  Burials  are  also  conducted  in  a  simple  manner. 
The  body,  followed  by  the  relations  and  friends,  is  sometimes,  previously 
to  interment,  carried  to  a  meeting ;  and  at  the  grave  a  pause  is  generally 
made ;  on  both  which  occasions  it  frequently  foils  out,  that  one  or  more 
friends  present  have  somewhat  to  express  for  the  edification  of  those  who 
attend ;  but  no  religious  rite  is  considered  as  an  essential  part  of  burial. 

Several  Monthly.meetings  compose  a  Quarterly-meeting.  At  the  Quar- 
terly-meeting  are  produced  written  answers  from  the  Monthly-meetings, 
to  certain  qxieries  respecting  the  conduct  of  their  members,  and  the  meet- 
ings* care  over  them.  The  accounts  thus  received,  are  digested  into  one, 
which  is  sent,  also  in  the  form  of  answers  to  queries^  by  representatives, 
to  the  Yearly-meeting.  Appeals  from  the  judgment  of  Monthly-meetings, 
are  brought  to  the  Quarterly-meetings ;  whose  business  also  it  is  to  assist 
• 
(/)Thit  is  generally  done  by  a  written  ao-  have  led  to  it ;  next,  the  means  onavailingiy 
kaowtedflpnenty  signed  by  the  offender.  osed  to  reclaim  the  offender ;  after  that,  a 

{g)  Tfiis  is  done  by  what  is  termed  a  Tes-  clause  disowning  him ;  to  which  is  ususJIy 
timonyof  Denial :  which  is  a  paper  recitinff  added  an  expression  of  desire  for  his  repent- 
the  offence,  and  sometimes  the  steps  which    ance,  and  for  his  being  restored  to  membenhipi 
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in  any  difficult  case,  or  where  remissness  appears  in  the  care  of  the  Month- 
ly-meetings  over  the  individuals  who  compose  them. 

The  Yearly-meeting  has  the  general  superintendence  of  the  society  in 
the  country  in  which  it  is  established  \{Ji\  and  therefore,  as  the  accounts 
which  it  receives  discover  the  state  of  inferior  meetings,  as  particular  exi- 
gences require,  or  as  the  meeting  is  impressed  with  a  sense  of  duty,  it  gives 
forth  its  advice,  makes  such  relations  as  appear  to  be  requisite,  or  ex- 
cites to  the  observance  of  those  already  made ;  and  sometimes  appoints 
committees  to  visit  those  Quarterly-meetings  which  appear  to  be  in  need 
of  immediate  advice.  Appeals  from  the  judgment  of  Quarteriy-meetings 
are  here  finally  determined ;  and  a  brotherly  correspondence,  by  epistles, 
is  maintained  with  other  Yearly.meetings.(f) 

In  this  place  it  is  proper  to  add,  that,  as  we  believe  that  women  may  be 
rightly  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  we  also  thipk  that  to  them  belongs 
a  share  in  the  support  of  our  Christian  discipline ;  and  that  some  parts  of 
it,  wherein  dieir  own  sex  is  concerned,  devolve  on  them  with  peculiar 
propriety ;  accordingly  they  have  Monthly,  Quarterly,  and  Yearly-meetings 
of  their  own  sex,  held  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place  with  those 
of  the  men ;  but  separately,  and  without  the  power  of  making  rules ;  and 
it  may  be  remarked  that  during  the  persecutions,  which  in  the  last  century 
occasioned  the  imprisonment  of  so  many  of  the  men,  the  care  of  the  poor 
oflen  fell  on  the  women,  and  was  by  them  satisfactorily  administered. 

In  order  that  those  who  are  in  the  situation  of  ministers  may  have  the 
tender  sympathy  and  council  of  those  of  either  sex,(j)  who,  by  their  ex- 
perience in  the  work  of  religion,  are  qualified  for  that  service,  the  Monthly- 
meetings  are  advised  to  select  such  under  the  denomination  of  Elders. 
These,  and  ministers  approved  by  their  Monthly-meetings,(fc)  have  meetings 
peculiar  to  themselves,  called  Meetings  of  Ministers  and  Elders ;  in  which 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  eliciting  each  other  to  a  discharge  of  their 
several  duties,  and  of  extending  advice  to  those  who  may  appear  weaki 
without  any  needless  exposure.  Such  meetings  are  generally  held  in  the 
compass  of  each  Monthly,  Quarterly,  and  Yearly-meeting.  They  are  con- 
ducted by  rules  prescribed  by  the  Yearly-meeting,  and  have  no  authority 
to  make  any  alteration  or  addition  to  them.  The  members  of  them  unite 
with  their  brethren  in  the  Meetuigs  for  discipline,  and  are  equally  account- 
able to  the  latter  for  their  conduct. 

It  is  to  a  meeting  of  this  kind  in  London,  called  the  Second  day's  Moin- 
ing-meeting,  tliat  the  revisal  of  manuscripts  concerning  our  principles, 
previously  to  publication,  is  intrusted  by  the  Yearly-meeting  held  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  also  the  granting,  in  the  intervals  of  the  Yeany-meeting,  of 
certificates  of  approbation  to  such  ministers  as  are  concerned  to  travel  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry  in  foreign  parts ;  in  addition  to  those*  granted  by 
their  Monthly  and  Quarterly-meetings.     When  a  visit  of  this  kind  doth 

{h)  There  are  seven  Yearly-meetings,  viz.,  their  Monthly-meetings ;  but  time  it  taken 

1   London,  to  which  come  representatives  for  judgment,  that  the  meeting  mi^  be  satia- 

from  Ireland,  2  New-England,  3  New- York,  fied  of  their  call  and  qualification.    It  will 

4  Pennsylvania  and  New-Jersey,  5  Maiy-  alsp  sometimes  happen,  that  such  as  are  not 


land,  6  Virsinia,  7  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.,  approved,  will  obtrude  themselves  ts  i 

(t)  See  the  last  note.     (;')  Fox,  461, 492.  ters,  to  the  grief  of  their  brethren ;  but  much 

\k)  Those  who  believe  themselves  required  forbearance  is  used  towards  these,  before  the 

to  speak  in  meetings  for  worship,  are  not  disapprobation  of  the  meeting  is  pnblioly- 

immediately  acknowledged  as  ministers  bv  testifird. 
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not  extQnd  beyond  Great  Britain,  a  certificate  from  the  Monthly.meeting  of 
which  the  minister  is  a  member  is  sufficient ;  if  to  Ireland,  the  concurrence 
of  the  Quarterly.meetiBg  is  also  required.  Regulations  of  similar  tendency 
obtain  in  other  Yearly-meetings. 

The  Yearly-meeting  of  London,  in  the  year  1675,  appointed  ^,  meeting  to 
be  held  in  that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  and  assisting  in  cases  of  suf. 
fering  for  conscience'  sake,  which  hath  continued  with  great  use  to  the 
•ociety  to  this  day.  It  is  composed  of  friends  under  the  name  of  cor- 
respondents,  chosen  by  the  several  Quarterly-meetings,  and  who  reside  in 
or  near  the  city.  The  same  meetings  also  appoint  members  of  their  own 
in  the  country  as  correspondents,  who  are  to  join  their  brethren  in  Liondon 
on  emergency.  The  names  of  all  these  correspondents,  previously  to 
their  being  recorded  as  such,  are  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the 
Yearly-meeting.  Those  of  the  men  who  are  approved  ministers  are  also 
members  of  this  meeting,  which  is  called  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings ;  a 
name  arising  from  its  original  purpose,  which  is  not  yet  become  entirely 
obsolete. 

The  Yearly-meeting  has  intrusted  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  with  the 
care  of  printing  and  distributing  books,  and  with  the  management  of  its 
stock ;(/)  and,  considered  as  a  standing  committee  of  the  Yearly-meeting, 
it  hath  a  general  care  of  whatever  may  arise,  during  the  intervals  of  that 
meeting,  affecting  the  society,  and  requiring  immediate  attention ;  particu- 
l9.riy  of  those  circunlstances  which  may  occasion  an  application  to  gov- 
emment. 

There  is  not  in  any  of  the  meetings  which  have  been  mentioned,  any  pres- 
ident,  as  we  believe  that  Divine  Wisdom  alone  ought  to  preside  ;  nor  hath 
any  member  a  right  to  claim  pre-eminence  over  the  rest.  The  office  of 
clerk,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  undertaken  voluntarily  by  some  member ;  as 
is  also  the  keeping  of  the  records.  Where  these  are  very  voluminous  and 
require  a  house  for  their  deposite,  (as  is  the  case  in  London,  where  the 
general  records  of  the  society  in  Great  Britain  are  kept,)  a  clerk  is  hired 
to  have  the  care  of  them ;  but  except  a  few  clerks  of  this  kind,  and  per. 
sons  who  have  the  care  of  meeting-houses,  none  receive  any  stipend  or 
gratuity  for  their  services  in  our  religious  society. 

Thus  have  we  given  a  view  of  tlie  foundation  and  establishment  of  our 
discipline ;  by  wMch  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  is  not  (as  hath  been  frequently 
insinuated)  merely  the  work  of  modern  times ;  but  was  the  early  care  and 
concern  of  our  pious  predecessors.  We  cannot  better  close  this  short 
sketch  of  it,  than  by  observing,  that  if  the  exercise  of  discipline  should  in 
some  instances  appear  to  press  hard  upon  those  who,  neglecting  the  mo- 
nitions  of  divine  counsel  in  their  hearts,  are  also  unwilling  to  be  accounta- 
ble to  their  brethren ;  yet,  if  that  great,  leading,  and  indispensable  rule 
enjoined  by  our  Lord,  be  observed  by  those  who  undertake  to  be  active 
in  it,  **  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
(hem,"(m)  it  will  prevent  the  censure  of  the  church  from  falling  on  any 
thing  but  that  which  really  obstructs  the  truth.  Discipline  will  then  pro- 
mote, in  an  eminent  degree,  that  love  of  our  neighbour,  which  is  the  mark 
of  discipleship,  and  without  which  a  profession  of  love  to  God,  and  to  his 

(/)  This  is  an  occasional  Toluntary  con-  records,  the  passage  of  ministers  who  visit 
tribotion,  expended  in  printing  books,  house-  their  brethren  beyond  sea,  and  some  inci- 
rent  for  a  clerk,  and  his  wages  for  keeping    dental  charges.  (m)  Matt  vii.,  17. 
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cause,  is  a  vain  pretence.  ''  He,"  said  the  beloved  disciple,  '<  that  loveth  not 
his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not 
seen  7  And  this  commandment  have  we  fronf  him,  that  he  who  loveth 
God,  love  his  brother  al8o."(n) 


CHAPTER  V. 

BISTORT  OF  THE  MENNONITES  OB  ANABAPTISTS. 

)  1.  The  Adverse  and  the  Prosperous  Circumstances  of  the  Mennonites. — ^  2.  Union  m- 
tablished  among  them. — ^  3.  Sects  of  the  Anabaptists. — ^  4.  External  Form  of  Um 
Mennonite  Church.— 5.  The  UckewaUists.— ^  6.  The  Waterlanders.^  7.  The  Gft^ 
ienists  and  Apostoolians. 

§  1.  The  Mennonites,  after  numberless  trials  and  sufferings,  at  length 
obtained  in  this  century  the  much-desired  peace  and  tranquillity  ;  but  they 
obtained  it  very  slowly,  and  by  degrees.  For,  although  they  were  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  Citizens  among  the  Dutch  in  the  preceding  century, 
yet  they  could  not  prevail  on  the  English,  the  Swiss,  and  the  Germany 
either  by  prayers  or  arguments,  to  grant  them  the  same  privileges,  nor  to 
revise  the  laws  in  force  against  them.  The  enormities  of  the  old  Anabap. 
tists  were  continually  floating  in  the  vision  of  the  magistrates ;  and  it  did 
not  seem  to  them  possible,  that  men  who  hold  that  a  Christian  can  never 
take  an  oath  without  committing  great  sin,  and  who  think  that  Christ  aj- 
lows  no  place  in  his  kingdom  for  magistrates  and  civil  punishments,  could 
fulfil  the  duties  of  good  citizens.  And  henc^,  not  a  few  examples  may  be 
collected  from  this  century,  of  Anabaptists  who  were  put  to  death,  or  suf- 
fered  other  punishments.(l)  At  the  present  time,  having  given  numerous 
proo&  of  their  probity,  they  live  in  peace,  not  only  among  the  Dutch,  but  also 
among  the  English,  the  Grermans,  and  the  Prussians ;  and  support  them- 
selves  and  families  by  their  honest  industry,  partly  as  labouring  men  and 
cgrtificers  and  partly  by  merchandise. 

§  2.  The  more  wise  among  them,  readily  perceiving  that  this  external 
peace  would  not  be^ery  firm  and  durable,  unless  their  intestine  contests 
and  their  old  altercations  about  unimportant  matters  were  terminated,  ap- 
plied themselves  from  time  to  time,  with  great  care,  to  appease  these  dis- 
cords. Nor  were  their  efforts  without  effect.  A  large  part  of  the  Flan- 
drians,  the  Germans,  and  the  Frieslanders,  renounced  their  contests  in 
1680,  at  Amsterdam,  and  entered  into  a  union ;  each  retaining  however 

(n)  1  John  iv.,  20, 21.  289,  &c.,  where  may  be  seen  letters  of  the 

(I)  The  enactmenU  of  the  Swise  against  Sutes-General  of  tho  United  I^vinces  in- 

the  Mennonites  in  this  century,  are  stated  terceding  with  that  canton  in  their  behalf, 

by  Jo.  Bapt.  OUiuSy  Annsles  Anabapt.,  p.  In  the  Palatinate  they  were  grievously  per 

^7,  dec,  and  in  some  other  places :  and  secuted  in  1694 ;  when  the  letters  ot'WU 

those  pf  the  year  1693,  by  Jo,  kenry  Hot'  Ham  III.  the  king  of  Great  Briuin,  hashed 

Hngcr,  Schweizeriache  Kirchenhistorie,  ▼ol,  the  tempest.     See  Herm.  Schyn,  loc.  ciC, 

I,  p.  1101.    And  that  iq  this  18th  centurv,  p:  265,  ice.    Some  inatenceeof  Anabapttatt 

tbey  have  not  been  treated  more  ieniently  (leinff  put  to  death  in  England,  are  mentioned 

in  the  canton  of  Bern,  appears  from  Herm.  by  Otlb.  Burti£it  Hist  of  his  own  Tmm^ 

SehyrCM  Historia  Mennonitar.,  cap.  x.,  p.  voL  i. 
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some  of  its  peculiar  sentim«at8*  Afterwards,  in  1649,  the  Flandrians  in 
particular  and  the  Germans,  between  whom  there  had  formerly  been  much 
disagreement,  renewed  this  alliance,  and  strengthened  it  with  new  guaran- 
tees.(2)  All  these  Anabaptists  went  over  to  the  more  moderate  part  of 
the  sect,  and  softened  down  and  improved  the  old  institutions  of  Mcnno 
and  his  successors. 

§  3.  The  whole  sect  of  Anabaptists,  therefore,  forms  at  the  present  day 
two  large  communities ;  namely,  the  Refinedj  that  is,  the  more  strict,  who 
are  also  called  the  old  Flemings  or  Flandrians ;  and  the  Gross,  that  is, 
the  more  mild  and  lax,  who  are  also  commonly  called  Waierlanders,  The 
reasons  of  these  names  have  heretofore  been  given.  Each  of  these  com- 
munities  is  subdivided  into  several  minor  parties.  The  Refined  in  partic 
ular^ — ^besides  embracing  the  two  considerable  parties,  of  Grdningenists,{3) 
(who  are  so  called,  because  they  hold  their  stated  conventions  at  Groningen),  ' 
and  the  Dantzigers  or  Prussians,  (so  named,,  because  they  have  adopted  the 
customs  and  church  government  of  the  Prussians),— contains  a  great  num. 
ber  of  smaller  and  more  obscure  parties,  which  disagree  on  various  sub^ts 
and  espedaUy  fai  regard  to  discipline,  customs,  and  rules  of  life,  and  are 
nnited  in  nothing  but  in  the  name  and  in  the  common  opinions  of  the  early 
AiSabaptists.  All  these  Refined  Anabaptists  are  true  disciples  of  Meano 
Sinumis ;  and  they  retain,  though  not  all  with  equal  strictness,  his  doc- 
trines respecting  the  body  of  Christ,  the  washing  strangers'  feet  as  Christ 
enjoined,  the  excluding  from  the  church  and  avoiding  as  pestilential  not 
only  sinners,  but  also  those  who  even  slightly  deviate  from  the  ancient 
simplicity  and  are  stained  with  some  appearance. of  sin. (4)  At  the  pres. 
ent  day,  some  of  thdr  congregations  are  altering  by  little  and  little,  and 
slowly  approximating  to  more  moderate  sentiments  and  discipline. 

§  4.  All  the  Anabaptists,  have  first,  Bishops  or  Elders,  who  uniformly 
preside  in  the  consistory  [or  church  session],  and  have  the  sole  power  of 
administering  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  secondly,  Teitchers,  who 
preach  to  the  congregation ;  and  lastly,  Deacons  and  Deaconesses.  The 
ministry  [or  church  session],  by  which  the  church  is  governed,  is  compo- 
sed of  these-three  orders.  TTie  more  weighty  a^irs  are  proposed  and  dis- 
cussed,  in  assemblies  of  the  brethren.  All  ecclesiastical  officers  are  cho- 
sen by  the  suffrages  of  the  brethren ;  and,  except  the  deacons,  are  ordained 
by  prayers  and  the  imposition  of  hands. 

§  5.  Among  the  minor  parties  of  the  more  strict  [&r  Refined]  Anabap- 
tists, that  which  has  obtained  the  greatest  celebrity,  bears  the  name  of 
XJkewaJJisla  or  OckwdUists,  from  Vke  Wattes,  a  Frieslander,  its  founder 
Hiis  rustic  and  very  illiterate  man  not  only  wished  to  have  the  whole  an 
<nent  and  severe  discipline  of  Menno  retained  entire  and  unaltered,  but  als« 
taught  in  the  year  1637,  in  company  with  John  Leus,  that  there  is  reason 
to  hope  for  the  salvation  of  Judas  and  the  others,  who  laid  violent  hands 
on  our  Saviour.  To  give  some  plausibility  and  importance  to  this  error, 
he  pretended  that  the  period  between  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  and  the  de. 
acent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  divides  as  it  were  the  Old  Testament  from 


(3)  Herman  Schyn^  Pleniordediictio  His-  they  think  and  teach,  just  as  in  tha  general 

tdriv  Mennonit.,  p.  41,  43.  Anahaptiat  church.    This  is  a  note  of  tha 

(3)  [The  GrSningemstt  or  old  Flemings  Dutch  translator  of  this  Hfstoiy. — TV.]    ' 
have  gradually  laid  aside  their  ancient  strict-        (4)  See  Simeon  Fred.  Ruef,  Nachrichtea 

asia,  both  in  regard  to  church  discipline  and  von  dem  gegenwartigen  Zuatande  dei  Mea> 

the  practice  of  lebsptizing.    At  present,  noniten ;  Jena,  1743,  8vo. 
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Ae  New,  was  a  time  of  darkaesa  and  ignorance,  during  whicii  the  Jew« 
were  destitute  of  all  light  and  divine  aasistanoe ;  and  hence  he  would  infer, 
that  the  sixis  and  wickedness  they  committed  during  {this  period,  were  in  a 
great  measure  excusahle,  and  could  not  merit  severe  punishment  from  the 
justice  of  God.  Neither  the  Mennonites,  nor  the  magi^rates  of  Grdnin- 
AQD  could  endui<e  this  fiction ;  the  former  excommunicated  him,  and  the 
btter  banished  him  from  the  city.  He  removed  therefore  into  the  adja. 
cent  province  of  East  Friesland ;  and  collected  a  large  number  of  disciples, 
whose  descendants  still  remedn  in  the  territory  of  Groningen,  and  in  Fries- 
land,  Lithuania,  and  Prussia,  and  hold  their  meetings  separate  from  the 
other  Mennonitcs.(5)  Whether  they  still  profess  that  sentiment  which 
brought  so  much  trouble  upon  their  master,  does  not  appear ;  for  they 
have  very  little  intercourse  with  other  people.  But  it  is  certain,  that  they 
tread  the  most  faithfully  of  all,  in  the  steps  of  Meimo  their  common  pre- 
ceptor, and  exhibit  as  it  were  a  living  picture  of  the  first  age  of  Mennon- 
itism.^6)  If  any  one  joins  them  from  other  sects  of  Christians,  they  bap- 
tize  him  anew.  Their  dress  is  rustic,  nay  worse  than  rustic ;  for  they  will 
tolerate  no  appearance  or  shadow  of  elegance  and  ornament.  Their  beard 
is  long ;  their  hair  uncombed ;  their  countenance  very  gloomy ;  and  their 
houses  and  furniture,  only  such  as  absolute  necessity  demands.  Whoever 
deviates  in  the  least  from  this  austerity,  is  forthwith  excommunicated ;  and 
is  shunned  by  all,  as  a  pest.  Their  bishopt  or  overseers  of  the  church, 
who  are  different  from  their  teachers,  must  be  approved  by  all  their  con- 
gregations. Washing  of  feet,  they  regard  as  a  divine  rite.  They  can 
the  more  easily  keep  up  this  discipline,  as  they  carefully  provide,  that  not  a 
breath  of  science  or  leandng  shall  contaminate  their  pious  ignorance.        * 

§  6.  The  Gross  or  more  moderate  Anabaptists,  consist  of  the  Water, 
landers,  Flaxidrians,  Frisians,  and  Germans,  who  entered  into  the  union 
already  mentioned.  They  are  generally  called  Waierlanders.  They 
have  forsaken  the  more  rigid  and  singular  opinions  of  Menno,  (whom, 
however,  most  of  them  respect  and  venerate),  and  have  approximated 
to  the  customs  and  opinions  of  other  Christians.  They  are  divided  into 
two  communities,  the  Frieskmders  and  the  Waterlanders ;  nehher  of 
which  has  any  bishops,  but  only  Elders  and  Deacons,  Each  congre- 
gation is  indq)endent,  and  has  its  own  consistory,  composed  of  the  Elders 
and  Deacons.    But  the  supreme  power  belongs  to  the  people;  without 

(6)  [ft  is  incorrect  to  represent  the  fol-  these  particular  and  absoxd  ofMnions.*'    H. 

towers  of  UrkeiDalUt  as  constituting  a  par-  Wttrma  beknopt  Olitwerp,  in  the  Preface, 

ticnlar  sect,  bearing  the  name  of  UckewaUistM  ^  24,  Emden,  1744,  8to.     So  the  (EckewoL- 

or  (EekewtMisU.    He  was  merely  a  preach-  UstM  as  they  are  called,  or  the  Groningen* 

«r  among  the  old  FUningB.     Ho  may  have  sians  and  old  Flemings,  are  no  kmffer  par-, 

foand  some  individual  persona,  that  would  ticular  sects  unonjr  the  Baptists.     See  also 

profess  his  doctrines ;  bnt  there  is  no  evi-  note  (3)  above.     This  likewise  is  a  note  of 

dence  before  us,  that  his  particular  opinions  the  Dutch  Translator  of  Mosheim. — Tr.] 
were  embraced  by  any  congregation  what-        (6)  Jo.  Baft.  Ottius,  Annales  Anabap* , 

•v«r,  and  much  Iom  hj  the  whole  party  of  tist.,  pv  266.    Jferman  Schyn,  Plonior  de- 

the  old  Flemings,  or  by  an^  cooside^blo  dnctio  Histor.   Mennonit.,  p.  43.     JoadL 

part  of  it.     ^es^es,  his  doctrines  have  been  Christ.  Jehringy  Diss,  de  Ukonis  Walles 

unknown  among  them,  now  for  many  years,  vita  et  fatis ;  in  the  Biblioth.  Bremensii 

<*I  testify,  (writes  one  of  their  teachers,)  Theol.  Philol,  torn,  viii.,  p.  118,  and  tho 

that  it  is  not  known  to  me,  that  there  is  now  Preface  to  the  History  of  the  Mennonite% 

any  church  or  congregation  among  the  Men-  (in  German,)  p.  11*  dec,  and  the  Appendix 

aonites,  either  here  in  Esst  Friesland,  or  any  to  the  jame,  p.  234»  dec 
vhoBO  else,  that  has  leceiyed  or  profiBseed       ^ 
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whose  consent,  no  business  of  great  importance  is  transacted.  Their 
elders  are  learned  men ;  some  of  them  doctors  of  physic,  and  others  mas- 
ters of  arts.  And  they  now  support  a  professor  at  Amsterdam,  who 
teaches  both  theology  and  the  sciences. 

§  7.  One  of  these  communities  of  WaierJandersJ(7)  in  the  year  1664| 
became  split  into  two  parties ;  which  still  continue,  and  which  bear  the 
names  of  Galenisis  and  AfostooUanSy  from  the  names  of  their  [first]  teach- 
ers. CMenus  Abrahams  de  Haan^  a  doctor  of  physic  and  a  minister 
among  the  Mennonites  at  Amsterdam,  a  man  whom  even  his  enemies 
applaud  for  his  eloquence  and  penetration,  taught  in  accordance  with  the 
Tiews  of  the  Arminians,  that  the  Christian  religion  was  not  so  much  a 
body  of  truths  to  be  believed,  as  of  precepts  to  be  obeyed ;  and  he  would 
have  admission  to  the  church  and  to  the  title  and  privileges  of  brethren, 
be  open  to  all  persons,  who  merely  believed  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  to  be  divinely  inspired,  and  lived  pure  and  holy  lives.  He 
adopted  this  principle,  because  he  himself  entertained  different  views  from 
the  other  Mennonites,  respecting  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
redemption  of  the  human  race  by  his  merits  and  death,  and  was  inclined 
to  the  side  of  the  Socinians.(8)  Besides  others  who  appeared  against  him, 
Samuel  Apostool  who  was  likewise  a  distinguished  mijiister  of  the  church 
a<  Amsterdam,  very  strenuously  defended  not  only  the  sentiments  held  by 
most  of  the  Mennonites  in  common  with  other  Christians,  respecting  the 
divinity  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  influences  of  his  death,  but  also  the  well- 
known  peculiar  sentimopt  of  this  sect  respecting  the  visible  church  of 
,  Christ  on  earth. (0)  The  consequence  of  this  contest,  was  a  schism, 
'  which  some  prudent  and  influentiat  men  still  labour  in  vain  to  re- 
move. The  GalenisU  are  equally  ready,  with  the  Arminians,  to  admit  all 
sorts  of  persons  into  their  church,  who  call  themselves  Christians  ;  and  they 
are  the  only  Anabaptists  [in  Holland],  who  refuse  to  be  called  Jtfemumilea. 
The  ApostooUans  admit  none  to  membership,  who  do  not  profess  to  be- 
lieve the  doctrines  contained  in  the  public  formula  of  their  religion.(lO) 
(7)  [ThU  is  either  a  miitake  or  a  slip  of    of  the  Mennonites  at  Hoorn  ;  with  an  ex- 


the  pen  in  Dr.  MoMheim.  This  schism  did 
not  occur  in  the  commonitj  of  the  Water^ 
Umdertf  but  in  that  of  the  FUmingt;  and  • 
amone  them,  only  at  Amtteriam.  The 
church  of  the  Flemings  at  Amsterdam,  in 
which  were  the  two  preachers  GaUnus  Abra- 
hams de  Haan  and  Samuel  Apostool,  be- 
came at  this  time  divided.  Some  years  af- 
terwards, the  Waterlander  church  in  the 
above-named  city,  united  with  the  Galenistt, 
Such  is  the  note  of  the  Dutch  translator  of 
this  work.— Tr.] 

(8)  [Galenut  Abrahams  was  accused  of 
this,  by  his  opposers.  The  Court  of  Hol- 
land (the  States-Gen^t)  investigated  the 
8ubj«)ct,  and  acquitted  this  minister,  on  the 
14th  of  September,  1663.  See  Wagenaer^ 
Amsterdam,  pt.  li.,  p.  195  and  237.  Note 
of  the  Dutch  translator.^To  the  history  of 
the  Orthodox  or  Non-Remonstrant  Menno- 
nites, belongs,  The  Faith  of  the  true  Men- 
nonites or  Baptists,  gathered  from  their  pub- 
lic Confessions,  by  Camelius  Ris,  minister 


planatory  Introduction  and  Appendix ;  Ham- 
burg 1776, 4to,  (in  German).  Thia  is  prop- 
erly a  translation  of  the  Dutch  original, 
which  was  published  in  1773.  It  exhibits 
many  correct  views  in  genuine  Christianity, 
in  both  its  theoretical  and  practical  parts; 
and  is  free  from  the  doctrine,  which  is  pe- 
culiar only  to  some  of  the  Mennonites,  r^ 
spectinff  the  origin  of  Christ's  human  nature. 
Note  of  the  Dutch  translator.— Tr.] 

(9)  Se^,  respecting  both  [these  men], 
Herman  Schyn*»  Deductio  plenior  Historia 
Mennonit.,  cap.  zv.,  p.  318,  and  cap.  zviii, 
p.  237. 

(10)  Casper  Commeiin,  Description  of 
the  city  of  Amsterdam,  (in  Dutch),  vol.  i., 

{>.  500,  &c.  StoupOf  La  Religion  des  Hol- 
andois,  p.  20,  dec.  Henry  Levis  Rem- 
theim*s  Holland ischer  Schui-und  Kirchen- 
staat,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xix.,  p.  830.  [As  this 
chapter  of  Dr.  Mosheim^s  hitstory  embraces 
only  the  Dutch  Baptists,  or  Mennonites ;  it 
seems  proper  to  odd  here  a  brief  narrative  of 
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the  English  Baptists. — ^Most  of  the  Anahap- 
tisU  mentioned  in  English  historVt  prior  to 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  appear  to  have  been 
either  Dutch  and  other  foreign  Anabaptists, 
who  endeavoured  to  establish  themselves  in 
Enffland,  or  small  companies  of  converts 
made  by  them  in  the  country.  Yet  there 
were  probably  many  individnala  among  the 
people,  who  questioned,  or  denied,  the  pro- 
piety  of  infant  baptism ;  and  there  are  some 
intimations  of  attempts  by  such  persons,  to 
hold  conventicles,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Elisabeth,  But  the  first  regular 
congregation  of  English  Baptists,  appears  to 
have  originated  from  certain  Enfflisn  Puri- 
tans, who  returned  from  Holland  aAer  the 
death  of  their  pastor,  Rev.  John  Smith,  who 
died  in  1610.  See  above,  note  (85),  p.  219. 
These  were  General  or  Armiwian  Bavtistt ; 
and  may  be  supposed  to  have  derived  many 
of  theii  opinions  from  the  Mennonites.  From 
this  time  onward,  churches  of  Genera]  Bap- 
tists were  formed  here  and  there,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  England.  But  in  general,  they 
made  no  great  figure,  and  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  much  connexion,  or  to  have  pro- 
fessed one  uniform  faith. — ^The  Partimilar 
or  Caltinistie  Baptists  trace  their  origin  to 
a  congregation  of  IndependetUs^eatahuahed 
in  London  in  the  year  1616.  This  congre- 
gation having  become  very  large,  and  some 
of  them  differing  from  thfd  others  on  the  sub- 
ject of  infant  baptism,  they  agreed  to  divide. 
Those  who  disbelieved  in  infant  baptism 
were  regularly  dismissed,  in  1633,  and  form- 
ed into  a  new  church,  under  Rev.  John 
Spilshury.  In  1638,  several  more  members 
were  dismissed  to  Mr.  Spilsbury's  church. 
And  m  1639,  a  .new  Baptist  church  was 
formed.  Churches  of  Particular  Baptists 
now  multiplied  rapidly.  In  1646,  there 
were  forty-sue  in  and  about  London.  They 
published  a  confession  of  their  faith  in  1643, 
which  was  reprinted  in  1644  and  1646 ;  and 
which  was  revised  in  1689,  by  a  convention 
of  elders  and  delegates  from  more  than  one 
hundred  churches  in  England  and  Wales. 
Besides  these,  there  were  at  that  time,  sev- 
eral churches  of  Calvinistie  Baptists,  who 
held  to  open  communion,  especially  in  Bed- 
fordshire, where  John  Bunyan  preached. 
There  were  also  some  Seventh- Day  Bap- 
tisls.  Baptist  churches  were  also  planted 
in  Ireland,  in  the  times  of  the  civil  wars ; 
and  Roger  Williams  established  a  Baptist 
church  in  Providence  in  1689,  which  wss 
the  commencement  of  this  denomination  in 
America.— When  Cromwell  had  usurped 
the  ffovemmcnt,  he  dismissed  the  principal 
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ofiicers  of  the  army,  alleging,  4mong  othsl 
reasons,  that  they  were  all  A  nabaptists.  Yet 
during  his  administration  they  had  full  toler- 
ation :  indeed  his  tryers  admitted  a  number 
of  their  preachers  to  become  parish  ministers 
of  England.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.  in  1660,  the  Baptists,  with  all  other  Non- 
conformists, were  exposed  to  great  troubles 
an^  persecutions ;  and  at  the  revolution  in 
1688,  they  as  well  ss  the  other  dissenters, 
obtained  free  toleration.  Among  the  Eng- 
lish Baptists  of  this  century,  there  were 
some  men  of  education ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  their  preachers  were  not  men  of  learning. 
The  Particular  Baptist/i,  at  their  general 
convention  in  1689,  made  arrangements  for 
the  better  education  of  young  men  for  their 
pulpits :  and  from  their  rarovisiony  originated 
afterwards,  the  famous  Baptitt  AcadenW  at 
Bristol.  Before  the  erection  of  regulair  Bap- 
tist congregations,  and  indeed  for  some  time 
after,  it  was  very  common  for  Baptists  and 
others  to  belong  to  the  same  church,  and  to 
worship  and  commune  together.  From  their 
first  rise,  the  BaptisU  were  assailed  for  hold- 
ing only  to  adult  baptism,  and  that  by  im- 
mersion ;  and  they  were  not  backward  to  de- 
fend themselves.  The  severest  conflict  of 
the  Particular  Baptists,  was  with  the  Qua- 
ker^, in  the  time  of  TViY/iam  Pcnn.  One  of 
their  writers  made  statements,  for  which  tho 
Quakers  accused  him  of  falsehood ;  which 
caused  violent  animosities,  and  much  mutual 
crimination.  The  Particular  Baptists  had 
also  controversies  among  themselves.  One 
was,  respecting  their  practice  of  confirmation^ 
or  imposinff  hands  on  those  newly  baptized. 
Another  related  to  the  propriety  of  admitting 
^gi^t  as  a  p&rt  of  their  public  worship. — 
The  Particular  Baptists  scarcely  differed  at 
all,  from  the  Independents^  except  on  the 
mode  and  subjects  of  baptism.  The  Gen^ 
eral  Baptists  having  no  bond  of  union  among 
themselves,  held  a  considerable  diversity  of 
opinions  ;  and  as  they  did  not  set  forth  full 
and  explicit  accounts  of  their  faith,  it  is  im- 
possible to  characterize  them,  otherwise 
than  by  saving,  they  in  general  laid  little 
stress  on  doctrines,  snd  allowed  verv  great 
Uberty  of  opinion.---See  Crosby's  History 
of  the  Baptists.  Benedict's  General  History 
of  the  Baptists,  vol.  i.,  ch.  v.  Tov/mtii't 
Supplements  to  NeaPs  Histoiv  of  the  Puri- 
tans, vol.  it,  p.  169,  dec. ;  vol.  iii.,  p.  548, 
dtc. ;  vol.  iv.,  p.  806,  &c.,  498,  &c. ;  vol.  ▼., 
p.  115,  dec.,  239,  dec.  Bogue  and  Benne^g 
History  of  Dissenters,  vol.  i.,  p.  147|  dec.— 
TV.] 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HISTOET  07  THE  SOCINUNS  AND  AKIAKS. 

f  L  Fkrariahing  SUte  of  Iha  SociniuM.— f  2.  Sociniana  at  Altoif.— ^  3.  Adfnriiliii  tf 
the  Polish  Secioiani.— ft  4,  6.  Fate  of  the  Exiles.-^  6.  The  Aiitns. 

§  1.  The  Socinian  community,  at  the  commencement  of  this  centuij, 
aeemed  in  many  respects  to  stand  on  a  firm  basis.  For  they  not  only  en- 
joyed the  fullest  rehgious  liberty  in  Transylvania  and  at  Luzko  [in  VoL 
hinia],  but  they  had  in  Poland,  a  distinguished  school  at  Rakow,  furnished 
with  teachers  eminent  for  learning  and  talents,  a  printing  estabhshraeott 
numerous  congregations,  and  many  patrons  who  were  men  of  the  highest 
rank.  Elated  with  this  prosperity,  they  thou^t  proper  to  make  great 
eflbrls  to  eiUend  their  church,  or  to  obtain  frien<b  and  patrons  in  other 
countries.  And  it  may  be  shown  by  numerous  proofs,  that  emissaries  of 
the  Polish  Socinians,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  were  active  in  Hoi- 
land,  England,  Germany,  and  Prussia,  and  that  they  endeavoured  to  make 
proselytes  among  the  great  and  the  learned.  For  while  moat  other  sects 
endeavour  first  to  make  friends  among  the  common  people,  this  sect,  which 
exalts  reason  alone,  has  the  peculiarity  that  it  does  not  much  seek  the  fa- 
vour and  friendship  of  women,  the  illiterate,  and  persons  of  inferior  rank, 
but  labours  to  recommend  itself  especially.to  persons  of  high  rank  and  emi- 
nent talents. 

§  2.  Though  these  missions  were  for  the  most  part  committed  to  men 
of  birth  and  genius,  yet  their  results,  in  most  places,  did  not  answer  the 
expectations  of  their  projectors.  No  where  did  there  seem  to  be  a  great- 
er j>rospect  of  success,  than  in  the  university  of  Altorf  in  the  territory  of 
Nuremberg.  For  here  Ernest  Sohner,  a  physkian  and  Peripatetic  philos- 
opher,  a  man  of  great  acuteness  and  subtilty,  and  a  professor  of  philoso- 
pny,  who  had  joined  the  Socinians  while  he  resided  in  Holland,  found  it  the 
more  easy  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  his  hearers  the  doctrines  of  his  new 
brethren,  because  he  was  in  high  reputation  for  learning  and  genuine  pie^. 
But  after  his  death  in  1612,  this  new  Socinian  party,  bemg  deprived  of  their 
guide  and  head,  could  not  manage  their  affairs  so  craftily  as  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  other  professors  in  the  university.  Hence,  the  whole 
matter  being  fully  exposed  in  1616,  this  already  mature  and  daily  increas- 
ing pest  was  suddenly  arrested  and  destroyed,  by  the  zealous  and  dexter- 
ous severity  of  the  W  uromberg  magistrates.  The  foreigners  who  were 
infected  with  the  heresy,  saved  themselves  by  flight ;  the  infected  citizens 
of  Nuremberg,  allowed  themselves  to  be  reclaimed,  and  returned  to  correct 
principles.(l) 

(1)  A  very  full  and  learned  biatoiy  of  this  by  Gebautr,  Leipsic,  1729,  2  vole.  4tau 

whole  business,  derived  chiefly  iioin  unpub^  [Sohner  kept  up  a  brisk  correspondence  whli 

lisbed  documents  and  papers,  was  drawn  up  the  Polish  Socinians ;  who  sent  a  number 

by  a  late  divine  of  the  university  of  Altorf,  of  Polish  youth  to  Altorf,  with  their  private 

Guatavut  George  Zellner^  entitled  Historia  tutors,  to  aid  in  spreading  Socinian  pn'mu- 

Gryplo  Socinismi  AltorfinsB  quondam  Acad-  pies.     It  was  intended,  not  only  to  diffuaa 

emia  infeati  arcana ;  which  was  published  these  principles  in  and  around  Altorf,  bat  to 
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§  d.  Neither  could  the  Socinian  sect  long  hold  that  high  ground,  which 
they  appeared  to  occupy  in  Poland.(2)  The  chief  pillar  that  supported  it^ 
was  removed  in  the  year  1638,  by  a  decree  of  the  Polish  diet.  For  in  this 
year,  some  students  of  the  school  at  Rakow  wantonly  threw  8t<Hies  at  a 
wooden  statue  of  our  Saviour  extended  on  the  cross,  and  demolished  it* 
For  this  offence  the  papists  took  such  severe  revenge,  that  they  procured 
the  fatal  law  to  be  enacted  at  Warsaw,  which  commanded  the  school  at 
Rakow  to  be  broken  up,  the  instructers  to  be.  banished  in  disgrace,  the 
printiug  establishment  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  Socinian  church  to  be  shut 
up.  All  this  was  executed  forthwith,  and  without  abatement,  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  which  the  powerful  patrons  of  the  sect  could  put  forth.(8) 
This  first  calamity  was  the  harbinger  of  that  dire  tempest,  which  twenty 
years  after  entirely  prostrated  the  glorv  and  prosperity  of  the  sect.  For 
in  a  diet  at  Warsaw  in  1658,  all  the  oocinians  dispersed  throughout  Po- 
land, were  commanded  to  quit  the  country ;  and  it  was  made  a  capital 
ofience,  cither  to  profess  their  doctrines,  or  to  harbour  others  who  jprofess- 
ed  them.  Three  years  were  allowed  the  proscribed,  in  which  to  dispose 
of  their  property  and  settle  their  affairs.  But  soon  after,  the  cruelty  ot 
their  enemies  reduced  it  to  two  years.  Finally,  in  the  year  1661,  the  tre- 
mendous edict  was  renewed ;  and  all  the  Socinians  that  remained,  were 
most  inhumanly  driven  from  Poland,  with  immense  loss  not  merely  of 
property,  but  also  of  the  health  and  ihe  lives  of  many  persons. (4) 

§  4.  A  part  of  the  exiles  took  their  course  towards  Transylvania  :  and 
nearly  all  these  perished  by  diverse  calamities.  (5)  Others  were  dispers- 
ed in  the  provinces  adjacent  to  Poland,  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  and  Prussia ; 
where  their  posterity  still  remain,  scattered  here  and  there.  A  consider- 
able number  of  the  more  respectable  families  settled  for  a  time  at  Creutz- 
burg  in  Silesia,  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Brieg.(6)  Others  went 
to  more  distant  countries,  Holland,  England,  Holstein,  and  Denmark,  to 
see  if  they  could  obtain  a  comfortable  settlement  for  themselves  and  their 
brethren.  The  most  active  and  zealous  in  such  embassies,  was,  Stanislaut 
Luhieniezh/f  a  very  learned  Polish  knight,  who  rendered  himself  accepta- 
ble to  great  men  by  his  eloquence,  politeness,  and  sagacity.  In  the  years 
1661  and  1662,  he  came  very  near  to  obtaining  a  secure  residence  for  the 
SociniaDS  at  Altona,  from  Frederic  HI.  king  of  Denmark ;  and  in  1662, 
at  Frederickstadt,  from  ChriH.  Albert^  duke  of  Holstein ;  and  at  Manheim, 
from  Charles  Lewis^  the  elector  Palatine.     But  all  his  efforts  and  expecta- 

communicate  them  alao  to  other  German  TinU  PoIonic»,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  zvii.«  zviii.,  p-  270, 

Teralties.     See  Schroeckh^s  Kirchengesch.  &c.     Equitis  Poloni  Vindicin  pro  Unitarior. 

ceit  der  Reformation,  vol.  v.,  p.  625,  dec. —  in  Polonia  religionis  libertate ;   in  San4^9 

Tr.}  Biblioth.  Antitrinit.,  p.  267,  and  many  othen. 

(2)  On  the  .flourishing  state  of  the  Socin-  (5)  [Some  tay  there  were  880  of  theae  ref- 
ian  cause,  and  especially  of  the  Hacovian  ngecs ;  olhera  say,  500.  On  the  borders  of 
school,  under  the  rectorship  of  Martin  Rua-  Hungary,  they  were  assaulted  and  plundered, 
rv#,  see  Jo.  Mbller"*  Cimbria  Litterata,  torn,  so  that  when  they  arrived  at  Clausenburg  in 
i,  p.  572 ;  in  his  life  of  Ruarus^  a  very  Transylvania,  they  were  almost  naked.  Dis* 
learned  man  of  Holstein,  who,  it  i^ppears,  ease  now  attacked  them,  and  carried  them 
bad  embraced  Socinianism.  nearly  all  off.     See  /.  G.  Walch*9  Einleit. 

(3)  Epistolade  Wissowatii  vita,  in  Sani'9  in  die  Hel.  Streit.  aus  d.  Ev.  Loth.  Kirche., 
Biblioihcca  Antitrinitaria,  p.  233.     Gu9t.  yoI.  iv.,  p.  275. — Von  Einem  ] 

Oeo.  Zeltner*s  Historia   Cfrypto-Socinismi        (6)  Lubieniezk^,  Historia  Reform.  Poknt« 
Altorfini,  vol.  i.,  p.  299.  cap.  xviii ,  p.  285,  where  there  is  quite  a  l08g 

(4)  Stani9L  LulnenUzky,  Historia  Refoim.    Epistle  of  the  Cxeuubuigers. 
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tions  were  frustrated,  by  the  remonstrances  and  entreaties  of  theologians , 
in  Denmark,  by  John  Suaningf  bishop  of  Seeland ;  in  Holstein,  by  Jokm 
Reinbolkf  the  general  superintendent ;  in  the  Palatinate,  by  John  LewU 
FabriduSj  [doctor  and  professor  of  theology  at  Heidelberg]. (7)  The  oth. 
era  who  undertook  such  negotiations,  had  much  less  success  than  he  :  nor 
could  any  nation  of  Europe  be  persuaded,  to  allow  the  opposers  of  Christ's 
divinity  freely  to  practice  their  worship  among  them. 

§  5.  Such  therefore  as  remain  of  this  unhappy  people,  live  concealed 
In  various  countries  of  Europe,  especially  in  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  Eng. 
land,  and  Holland ;  and  hold  here  and  there  clandestine  meetings  for  wor- 
ship :  in  England  however,  it  is  said  they  have  public  religious  meetings, 
with  the  connivance  of  the  magi8trates.(8)  Some  have  united  themselves 
with  the  AmdniaTiSt  and  others  with  those  Mennonites  who  are  called  Go- 
lenists  :  for  neither  of  these  sects  requires  its  members  very  explicitly  to 
declare  their  religious  belief.  It  is  also  said,  that  not  a  few  of  these  dis- 
persed people  are  members  of  the  society  who  bear  the  name  of  Collegia 

(7)  See  SaneTM  Bibliotheca  Antitrinit.,  p. 
166.  The  Life  of  Luineniezky,  prefixed  to 
hit  Historia 'Reformat.  Polonies,  p.  7, 8.  Jo. 
MbUer*9  Introductio  in  Historiam  Cheraon. 
CimbricflB,  pt.  ii.,  p.  105,  and  Cimbria  Litte- 
rata,  torn,  ii.,  p.  487,  Ac.  Jo.  Henr.  Hd- 
ie/rger*9  Life  of  Jo.  Leins  Fabriciua^  sub- 
joined to  the  works  of  the  latter,  p.  38. 

(8)  The  Socinians  residing  in  BrandeQ- 
borg  were  ancustomed,  a  few  years  a^,  to 
meet  at  stated  times  ai  Konigswald,  a  village 
D6M-  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  See  Jourdain^ 
(for  he  is  the  author  of  the  paper),  Recueil 
de  Litterature,  de  philosophic,  et  de  Histoire, 
p.  44,  Amsterd. ,  1 73 1 , 8 vo.  They  also  pub- 
lished at  Berlin  in  1716,  a  German  Confes- 
sion of  their  faith ;  which,  with  a  confutap 
tion  of  it,  is  printed  in  den  Theologischen 
Heb-Opfem,  pt.  x.,  p.  852.  [In  Prussiao 
Brandenburg  they  found  some  protection, 
under  the  kindness  of  the  electoral  sudihold- 
er,  Bogislaus  prince  von  Radzivil,  who  re- 
tained some  Socinians  at  liis  court ;  and  per- 
haps they  would  also  have  obtained  religious 
freedom,  under  the  electoral  prince,  Frederic 
William^  had  not  the  states  of  the  duchy  in- 
sisted on  their  expulsion.  See  Fred.  Sam. 
Bock* 9  Historia  Socinianismi  Prussici,  p.  55, 
dec.,  and  Hartknoch*9  T^eussische  Kirchen- 
histone,  p  646,  d^c.  By  the  indulgence  of 
the  above-named  electoral  prince,  tney  ob- 
tuned  religious  freedom  in  Brandenburg, 
particularly  in  New  Mark,  under  the  hope  that 
this  little  company  would  gradually  unite  it- 
self with  the  Protestant  churches.  They 
likewise  had  churches  and  schools,  st  I^nds- 
bcrg,  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  After  that,  they  were  expelled; 
the  protection  of  the  Schwerin  family,  which 
thev  bad  hitherto  enjoyed,  now  ceasing. — In 
HoUafid,  the  book  ol  John  Vdlkel,  a  Socinian, 
de  Ten  Religione,  1642,  vnB  buzned ;  and 


the  states  of  Holland,  in  1653,  forbid  the  pub- 
lication of  Unitarian  books,  and  all  reliFioua 
meetings  of  Socinians.  Yet  Andme  Wi*- 
9owatiu9  procured  the  famous  Bibliotheca 
Fratrum  Polonorum  to  be  printed  at  Amster- 
dam ;  thoagh  the  place  is  not  mentioned  on 
the  title-page :  ana  the  Socinians  have  been 
allowed  to  reside  there ;  but  without  the  pub- 
lic exercise  of  their  relimon.  Many  of  them 
likewise  are  concealea  among  the  Menno- 
nites, and  the  other  sects. — SchL  "  The 
Socinians  in  England  have  never  mude  any 
fi^re  as  a  community^  but  have  rather  been 
dispersed  among  that  great  variety  of  sects, 
that  have  arisen  in  a  country,  where  liberty 
displays  its  most  glorious  fruits,  and  at  the 
same  time  exhibits  its  most  striking  inconve- 
niences. Besides,  few  ecclesiastics  or  wri- 
ters of  any  note  have  adopted  the  theologi- 
cal system,  now  under  consideration,  in  aU 
its  branches.  The  Socinian  doctrine  rela- 
ting to  the  design  and  efficacy  of  the  death 
of  Christ  had  indeed  many  abettors  in  Eng- 
land, during  the  seventeenth  century ;  ami 
it  may  be  presumed  without  temerity,  that 
its  votsries  are  rather  increased  than  dimin- 
ished, in  the  present ;  but  those  divines  who 
have  abandoned  the  Alhanagian  hypothesis, 
concerning  the  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  God- 
head, have  more  generally  gone  into  the 
Arian  and  Semiarian  notions  of  that  inex- 
plicable subject,  than  into  those  of  the  So- 
cinian9^  who  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  existed 
before  his  appearance  in  the  human  nature. 
The  famous  John  Biddle^  after  having  maio- 
tained  both  in  public  and  private  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  protectorship  of 
Cromwell,  the  Unitarian  ^stem,  erected  an 
Independent  congregation  m  I^ndon,  which 
is  the  only  British  church  we  have  heard  of,  in 
which  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Socinian* 
ism  were  inculcated." — Mad.] 
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anU.  Being  thus  situated,  they  have  not  all  been  able  to  maintain  that 
ibrm  of  religion,  which  their  fathers  transmitted  to  them.  Accordingly, 
both  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  without  restraint,  explain  variously 
those  doctrines  which  distinguish  them  from  other  sects :  yet  they  all  agree 
in  denying  the  divine  Trinity,  and  the  divinity  and  atonement  of  our  Sa- 
iriour.(9) 

§  6.  Kindred  with  the  Socinians,  are  the  Avians ;  some  of  whom  obtain- 
ed celebrity  in  this  century  as  authors,  such  as  Christopher  Sandy  father 
and  son,  and  John  Biddle  ;(10)  and  likewise  some  of  those  comprehended 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Anti'Trinilarians  or  Unitarians.  For  this 
[latter]  name  is  applied  to  various  sorts  of  persons,  who  agree  in  this  only, 
that  they  will  not  admit  of  any  real  distinction  in  the  divine  nature.  The 
name  of  Avians  is  likewise  given  to  all  those  in  general,  who  represent 
our  Saviour  to  be  inferior  to  God  the  Father.  And  as  this  may  be  done  in 
various  wa)rs,  it  is  manifest  that  this  word,  as  now  used,  must  have  various 
significations ;  and  that  all,  who  are  now  called  ArianSy  do  not  agree  with 
the  ancient  Arians  ;  nor  do  they  all  hold  one  and  the  same  sentiment. 


(9)  This  is  evident  from  many  proofs,  and 
among  others  from  the  example  of  Samuel 
Crellj  the  most  learned  man  among  the  So- 
cinians a  few  years  since ;  who,  although  he 
sustained  the  office  of  a  teacher  among  them, 
yet  deviated  in  many  respects  from  the  doc- 
trines of  Sorinus  and  of  the  Racovian  cate- 
chism ;  nor  did  he  wish  to  be  called  a  So- 
cmiaih  but  an  Arlemanite.  See  Journal  Lit- 
teraire,  toms  xvii..  part  i.,  p.  150,  and  my 
own  remarks  on  this  man,  in  my  Syntagma 
Diss,  ad  sanctiorcs  disciplinas  pertinenthim, 
p.  352.  Unschuldige  Nachrichten,  1750,  p. 
942.  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Hist.  Crit., 
tome  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  88,  &c.  * 

( 10)  Of  both  the  Sand*,  Arnold  [Kirchen- 
und  Ketzerhistorie,  vol.  ii.,  book  xvii.,  ch. 
xiil,  ^  25,  p.  176,  &c.],  and  others  sive  ac- 
count. Respecting  Biddle^  see  Nouveau 
Dictionnaire  Hist.  Crit.,  tome  i.,  pt.  ii.,  p. 
888,  &c.  [Christopher  Sandiut  tne  elder, 
was  of  Creuzberg  in  Prussia,  studied  law, 
and  filled  various  offices  at  Konigsberg; 
but  was  deprived  in  1668,  because  he  would 
not  renounce  Arianism.  After  this,  he  lived 
in  retirement,  and  wrote  only  some  vindica- 
tions and  apologies.  Yet  he  aided  his  son 
in  the  composition  of  his  works ;  and  out- 
living him,  published  some  of  them  after  his 
death.  The  son  called  himself  Christopher 
Christopheri  Sandhu ;  and  wrote,  besides 
his  Biblioth.  Antitrinitariorum,  bis  Nucleus 
Historis  ecclesiast.  on  the  four  first  centu- 
ries; in  which  he  attempts  to  prove,  that 
the  early  fathers,  before  the  council  of  Nice, 
held  Arian  sentiments ;  and  that  Athamuiut 
was  the  first  that  broached  the  common  be- 
lief among  Christians  respecting  the  Trinity. 
He  also  wrote  Interpretationes  paradoxas 
ouatoor  Evangeliorum  ;  de  Origine  animsB ; 
Problema  paradoxum  de  Spiritu  Sancto; 
and,  (under  the  name  of  Harm.  Cingallut), 


Scriptura  Trinitatis  Revelatrix.  The  son 
died  in  1680,  (aged  40),  and  the  father  in 
1686. — Sehl.  Sec  also,  concerning  the 
younger  Sand,  Recs*  Cyclopaedia,  art.  San^ 
dva8.'>—John  Biddle  was  born  in  1616,  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  became  master  of  a 
free  school  in  Gloucester  in  1641.  Here  he 
soon  became  suspected  of  heresy ;  and  from 
the  year  1644,  till  his  death  in  1662,  he 
passed  a  large  part  of  his  time  in  various 

f)ri8ons,  and  in  exile.  Whenever  he  was  at 
iberty,  he  wrote  and  preached  in  favour  of 
his  sentiments ;  which  caused  him  to  be  fre- 
quently apprehended,  and  to  undergo  a  crim- 
inal prosecution.  In  the  year  1651,  he  pqb- 
lished  two  Catechisms  ;  in  which,  Mr.  ifeal 
says,  he  maintained,  1.  *'  That  God  is  con- 
fined to  a  certain  place.  2.  That  he  has  a 
bodily  shape.  3.  That  he  has  passions. 
4.  That  he  is  neither  omnipotent  nor  un- 
changeable. 5.  That  we  are  not  to  believe, 
three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  6.  That 
Jesus  Christ  has  not  the  nature  of  God,  but 
only  a  divine  lordship.  7.  That  ho  was  not 
a  priest  while  upon  earth.  8.  That  there  is 
no  deity  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  According 
to  Dr.  Tovlniin,  these  are  not  formal  propo- 
sitionit  but  only  queetiohs  in  his  catechisms ; 
to  which  he  subjoins  texts  of  scripture  hj 
way  of  answer.  Thus,  the  first  proposition 
is  this  question :  **  Is  not  God,  according  to 
the  current  of  the  scripture,  in  a  certain 
place,  namely,  in  heaven!"  The  answer 
consists  of  twenty-nine  passages  of  scripture, 
which  represent  God,  as  "looking  from 
heaven,"  as  **  our  father  who  art  in  heaven," 
&c.  See  NtaTs  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  157,  dec,  ed.  Boston,  1817.  Tout- 
mvn^e  Review  of  the  Life,  Character,  and 
Writings  ot  Mr.  John  Biddle.  Brool^s 
Lives  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iii.,  p.  411,  dec 
Kees'  Cyclopedia,  art.  BiddU.^Tr.^ 
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mSTOBT  OF  SOME  MINOS  SECTS. 

^  1,  S.  Th«  CoUagiuiU.— 4  8.  The  LabtdisU.— ^  4.  Booiignim  and  Poiiet.— 4  6.  Hit 
Philadelphian  Society. 

§  1.  It  will  be  proper  here  to  gire  some  account  of  certain  sects,  which 
could  not  be  conveniently  noticed  in  the  history  of  the  larger  communities, 
but  which,  for  various  reasons,  should  not  be  passed  over  in  total  silence. 
While  the  Arminian  disputes  in  Holland  were  most  warm,  in  the  year  1619, 
arose  that  class  of  people,  who  hold  sacred  conventions  twice  a  year  at 
Bhebuhej^  in  Holland,  not  far  from  Leyden,  and  who  are  well  known  bj 
the  name  of  Collegiants.  The  institution  oiginated  from  three  brothers, 
by  the  name  of  Koddeua  or  Van  der  Kodde ;  namely  John  James^  Hadrian^ 
and  Crisbert ;  obscure  men,  in  rural  life,  but  according  to  report,  pious,  well 
acquainted  with  their  Bibles,  and  opposed  to  religious  controversies.  They 
were  joined  by  one  AiUhony  ComeliuSf  who  was  also  an  illiterate  and  ob- 
scure  man.  The  descendants  and  followers  of  these  men  acquired  the 
name  of  ColkgiatUSf  frohi  the  circumstance,  that  they  called  their  assem. 
blies  Colleges.  All  persons  may  be  admitted  into  the  society,  who  merely 
account  the  Bible  a  divine  book,  and  endeavour  to  live  according  to  its 
precepts,  whatever  may  be  their  opinions  respecting  God  and  the  Christian 
religion.  The  brethren,  who  are  considerably  numerous  in  most  of  the 
cities  and  villages  of  Holland,  Friesland,  and  West  Friesland,  assemble 
twice  a  week,  namely  on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays ;  and  aHer  singing  a 
hymn,  and  offering  a  prayer,  they  take  up  some  passage  of  the  New  Tes. 
tament,  which  they  illustrate  and  explain.  With  the  exception  of  females 
whom  they  do  not  allow  to  speak  in  pAblic,  all  persons  of  whatever  rank 
or  order,  arc  at  liberty  to  bring  forward  their  thoughts,  and  offer  them  to 
the  consideration  of  the  brethren :  and  all  are  at  liberty  to  oppose,  mod- 
estly and  soberly,  whatever  the  brethren  advance*  They  have  printed 
lists  of  the  texts  of  scripture  which  are  to  be  discussed  at  their  several 
meetings,  so  that  each  person  may  examine  the  passages  at  home,  and  come 
prepared  to  speak.  Twice  a  year  the  brethren  assemble  at  Rheinsberg^ 
where  they  have  spacious  buildings,  destined  for  the  education  of  orphan 
children,  and  for  the  reception  of  strangers;  and  there  spend  four  days 
together,  in  listening  to  exhortations  to  holiness  and  love,  and  in  celebrating 
the  Lord's  supper.  Here  also,  such  as  wish  it,  are  baptized ;  but  it  is  in 
the  ancient  manner,  immersing  the  whole  body  in  water.  The  brethren 
of  Friesland,  at  the  present  day,  assemble  once  a  year  at  Leeuwarden,  and 
there  observe  the  holy  supper ;  because  Rheinsberg  is  too  distant  for  them 
conveniently  to  go  thither.  In  short ;  by  the  CoUegianlSf  we  are  to  under- 
stand a  very  large  society  of  persons  of  every  sect  and  rank,  who  assume 
the  name  of  Christians,  but  entertain  different  views  of  Christ ;  and  which 
is  kept  together,  neither  by  rulers  and  teachers,  nor  by  ecclesiastical  laws, 
nor  by  a  formula  of  faith,  nor  lastly,  by  any  set  of  rites,  but  solely  by  the 
desire  of  improvement  in  scriptural  knowledge  and  piety.(l) 

(1)  See  the  Dissertation  aur  lea  Uaagea  enaetRhinobouigeois;  which  is  in  the  qplen- 
de  ceaz  qu^on  appelle  en  Hollande  CoUegi-    did  work :  Ceremoniea  religieasea  do  tooi 
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§  2.  In  such  an  association^  which  allows  all  its  members  to  think  as 
they  please,  and  which  has  no  formula  of  faith,  dissensions  and  controver* 
sies  cannot  easily  arise.  Yet  in  the  year  1672,  there  was  no  little  dispute 
between  John  and  Paul  Brdtenburg^  merchants  of  Rotterdam,  and  Ahra-' 
ham  Lemmermann  and  Francis  Cwper^  merchants  of  Amsterdam.  John 
Breiienburgj  (or  Bredenburgf  as  he  is  generally  called),  had  established  a 
peculiar  sort  of  coUegt^  in  which  he  expounded  the  religion  of  reason  and 
nature.  This  was  disapproved  of  by  Lemmermann  and  Ctdper^  who  widhed 
to  have  reason  excluded  from  any  combination  with  religion.  The  dis- 
pute grew  warmer,  as  Bredenburg  diverged  towards  the  opinions  of  Spinoza 
and  defended  them,  and  yet  wished  to  be  regarded  as  a  Christian.  (2) 
Some  other  minor  contests  arose  at  the  same  time.  The  result  of  the 
whole  was,  that  the  Collegiants  in  1686,  were  split  into  two  opposing  sects, 
and  held  their  conventions  in  separate  edifices  at  Rheinsberg.  But  on  the 
death  of  the  authors  of  these  discords,  near  the  beginning  of  the  next  cen« 
tury,  the  schism  began  to  heal,  and  the  Collegiants  returned  to  their  former 
onion  and  harmony.(d) 

§  3.  John  Lahadie,  a  Frenchman,  eloquent,  and  of  no  contemptible  ge« 
niua,  was  first  a  Jesuit ;  being  dismissed  from  their  society,  he  joined  the 
Reformed,  and  sustained  the  office  of  a  preacher  with  reputation,  in  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland.  He  at  length  set  up  a  new  sect,  which  had  its 
seat  first  at  Middleburg  in  Zealand,  then  at  Amsterdam,  and  afterwards, 
in  1670,  at  Hervorden  a  town  in  Westphalia,  under  the  patronage  of  EHx^ 
aheih  princess  Palatine,  the  abbess  of  Hervorden ;  and  being  driven  from 
that  place,  it  removed  to  Altona  in  1672  ;  and,  on  the  death  of  its  founder 
in  1674,  retired  to  the  castle  of  Wiewert  in  West  Friesland ;  but  it  has 
long  smce  become  extinct.     This  sect  was  joined  not  only  by  several  men 


las  peuples  du  monde,  tome  iv.,  p.  823,  &c. 
Also  a  book,  pabliahed  by  the  Collegiants 
themsftlves,  entitled :  De  Oorepronck,  Na- 
tuur,  Handelwize  en  Oogmerk  der  zo  gena- 
amde  Rynburgsche  Vergadering,  Amsterd, 
1736,  4to. 

(2)  John  BreienbuTg  txA  FranciM  Cwiper, 
are  well  known  to  have  been  among  the  fol- 
lowera  and  the  adTenaries  of  Spinoza ;  but 
what  sort  of  men  they  were,  has  been  un- 
known generally.  Bredenhurg,  a  Coliegi- 
ant  and  a  merchant  of  Rotterdam,  openly 
uught  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza^  and  demon- 
strated its  accordance  wita  reason,  mathemat- 
ically. At  the  same  time,  he  not  only  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  Christian,  but  actually  explain- 
ed, recommended,  and  defended  Christianity 
in  the  meetings  of  the  Collegiants,  and  de- 
claied  it  to  be  of  divine  origm.  This  man 
of  a  singular  genius  reconciled  these  two 
eoDtiadictory  things,  by  maintaining  that 
nason  was  opposed  to  religion;  but  yet, 
that  we  ought  to  believe  in  the  religion  con- 
tained in  the  N.  Testament  scriptures,  against 
the  most  evident  and  the  moet  conclusive 
mathematical  demonstrations.  He  must 
therefore  have  believed  in  a  twofold  ^th, 
theological  and  mathematical }  ind  have  held 


that  to  be  false  in  theology,  which  is  true  in 
philosophy.  The  best  account  of  Breden" 
'^rg'i  i*  given  by  the  learned  Jew,  Isaac 
Orobio,  in  his  Certamen  philosophicum  pro* 
pugnats  veritatis  divinae  et  naturalis  adver- 
sus  Jo.  Bredenbur^ii  principia,  ex  quibus 
quod  religio  ratiom  repugnat,  demonstraro 
nititur.  This  book,  which  contains  Breden- 
hurg'M  demonstrations  of  the  doctrines  of 
Spinoza,  vras  first  published,  Amsterdam, 
1703,  8vo,  and  then,  Brassols,  1731,  12mo. 
Bredenbure^M  adversary,  Francis  Cuipeff 
rendered  his  name  famous  by  his  Arcana 
Atheismi  detects,  written  in  opposition  to 
Bredenburg.  Cuiper  was  a  bookseller  of 
Amsterdam,  and  published  among  other 
things,  the  Bibliotheca  Fratrum  Polonorum 
seu  Unitariorum.  Those  acquainted  with 
literary  history,  know  that  Cuiper^  on  ac- 
count of  that  very  book  above  mentioned 
which  he  wrote  a^inst  Bredenburg^  became 
suspected  of  Sptnozism;  notwithstanding 
he  vras  a  CoUeguaU,  and  a  strenuous  defend- 
er of  Christianity,  and  of  the  harmony  of  rea- 
son vrith  religion. 

(3)  Besides  those  ahready  named,  see  Si 
num  Fred.  Rues,  Nachrichtenvom  Zustandc 
der  Mennoniten,  p.  267,  dec. 
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of  considerable  learning,  but  also  by  that  Minerva  of  the  seventeenth  cea« 
tury,  the  very  learned  lady  of  Utrecht,  Anna  Maria  Schurmann.  This 
Uttle  community  did  not  wish  to  be  thought  to  difier  from  the  Reformed, 
in  regard  to  religious  opinions  and  doctrines,  so  much  as  in  manners  and 
rules  of  discipline.  For  its  lawgiver  proposed  a  rigorous  and  austere 
model  of  sanctity  for  his  followers ;  and  conceived  that  not  only  the  invisi- 
ble church,  but  also  the  visible,  ought  to  be  a  community  of  sanctified  per- 
aond,  earnestly  striving  after  perfection  in  holiness.  Several  of  his  tracts 
are  extant,  which  show  him  to  have  possessed  a  lively  and  ardent  mind, 
though  not  well  disciplined  and  polished :  and  as  persons  of  such  a  char, 
acter  arc  easily  betrayed  by  their  natural  temperament,  into  errors  and 
faults,  I  am  not  sure  whether  those  witnesses  are  to  be  wholly  disregarded, 
who  charge  his  life  and  doctrine  with  many  blemishes.(4) 

6  4.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  Antoinette  Bourignon  de  la  Porte,  a  lady 
of  Flanders,  boasted  that  she  was  inspired  of  God,  and  instructed  super- 
naturally  to  restore  the  Christian  religion,  which  had  become  extinct  and 
lost  among  the  disputes  and  contentions  of  the  different  sects.  This  wo- 
man, who  possessed  a  voluble  tongue,  feelings  uncommonly  ardent,  and 
an  imagination  of  inexhaustible  fecundity,  filled  the  provinces  of  Holland, 
and  also  Jutland  (where  she  spent  some  years),  with  the  fame  of  her  flights 
of  fancy ;  and  she  persuaded  some  among  the  learned,  as  well  as  the  igno- 
rant  and  unlearned,  to  believe  her  declarations.  After  various  sufferings 
and  conflicts,  she  died  at  Franeker  in  Friesland,  in  the  year  1680.  It 
would  require  a  prophet  and  diviner,  to  make  out  from  her  numerous  wri- 
tings, a  neat  and  consistent  system  of  theology.  For  that  divine  light 
which  guides  persons  of  this  character,  never  proceeds  in  a  regular  and 
methodical  way ;  and  it  spreads  a  thick  darkness  before  the  minds  of  those 
who  investigate  truth,  not  by  feeling,  but  by  the  understanding.  Yet  a 
reflecting  person  who  is  versed  in  church  history,  may  easily  discover, 
that  this  woman  who  had  not  full  command  of  her  reason,  derived  a  large 
part  of  her  oracles  from  the  writings  of  the  Mystic  doctors ;  and  that  what 
she  derived  from  these  sources,  the  extravagance  of  her  fency  made  worse 
than  they  were  before.  Neglecting  all  the  details  of  her  system,  the  sub- 
stance of  it  is,  that  religion  consists  in  an  internal  emotion  or  sensation  of 
the  soul,  and  not  in  either  knowledge  or  practice.(5)    Among  her  patrons, 

(4)  See  Jo.  MdUer*9  Gimbrift  Litterata,  length    excommunicated    by    the    French 

tom.  iii ,  p.  35,  &c.,  and  Isagoge  ad  Histor.  churches  in  Holland,  and  set  up  a  church 

Chersones.  Cimbricae,  pt.  ii.,  cap.  v.,  p- 121,  of  his  own.     But  this  church  rendered  itself 

6lc.     Add    Godfr,   Arnold^ 9  Kirchen-und  so  odious,  that  it  was  persecuted,  and  driven 

Ketzerhistorio,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  book  zvii.,  ch.  from  place  to  place,  so  long  as  Labaiie  was 

zzi.,  p.  1 186      WeismanrC9  Historia  Eccl.  at  the  head  of  it.     The  charges  against  him 

saculi  zvii.,  p.  927,  and  others.     Concern-  were  very  numerous  and  weighty,  and  re- 

ing  the  two  celebrated  companions  and  col-  spected  both  his  orthodozy  and  his  morals : 

leagues  of  Labadie,  Pettr  du  Lignof*^  &Q<i  but  it  is  questionable  whether,  if  fairly  tried, 

Pettr  Yvon,  see  MoUer^'a  Cimbria  Litterata,  he  would  be  found  to  bo  any  thing  more  than 

tom.  ii.,  p.  472,  1020.     [Lahadie  exhibited  a  rash,  indiscreet,  enthusiastical  man. — Tr.} 

through  life,  the  character  of  an  indiscreet  (5)  See  Jo.  MoUer^  who  treats  ezpressly 

reformer.     To  lash  the  vices  of  the  people,  and  fully  respecting  her,  in  his  Cimbria  Lit- 

and  to  pur^^e  the  churches  of  their  offences  terata,  tom.  ii.,  p.  85,  &c.,  and  in  his  Intro* 

against  purity,  was  his  great  business.     But  duct,  in  Histor.  Chersonesi  Cimbricc,  pL 

it  was  his  misfortune  always  to  get  into  dif-  ii.,  p.  151,  dec.     Peler  Beyle,  Dictionnaire 

ficulty.     The  irreligious  abhorred  him,  and  Hist,  et  Crit.,  tome  i.,  p.  639.     Godfr.  Ar- 

the  pious  were  dissatisfied  with  him.   Hence  ndd^  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  toi.  ii.,  p 

he  removed  from  place  to  place,  was  at  163,  dec.,  and  others. 
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die  most  (EstlDCuished  were,  Christian  Bartholomtw  de  Cordt,  a  priest  of 
the  Oratory  at  Mechlin,  a  Jansenist,  who  died  on  the  island  of  Nordstrand 
in  Jutland  ;(6)  and  Peter  Poiretf  a  man  of  penetrating  genius,  and  well 
versed  in  the  Cdrtesiaa  philosophy  ;  who. has  clearly  evinced  by  his  own 
example,  that  knowledge  and  ignorance,  rea&on  and  superstition,  are  not  so 
mutually  repulsive  that  they  cannot  rei^e  in  tiie  same  breast,  and  by  their 
united  energies  engender  monstrous  productions.{7) 

§  5,  Of  tlie  same  or  at  least  similar  views,  the  same  plans,  and  the  sqbio 
gen^*al  character,  was  Jane  Leade^  who  near  the  end  of  the  century  blindo 
ed  not  only  many  of  the  common  people  in  England,  but  also  some  of  the 
better  informed,  by  her  visions,  her  prophecies,  her  promises,  and  her  doc- 
trines ;  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  Philadelpkian  Society,  For  she  believed 
in  general,  that  all  contentions  among  Christians  would  wholly  cesuse,  and 
that  the  church  of  Christ  would  become  the  only,  the  perfectly  united,  and 
the  most  beautiful  church  here  on  earth ;  provided  all  would  commit  iheic 
souls  to  the  internal  teacher,  to  be  moulded,  enlightened,  and  governed  by 
him,  neglecting  all  otlier  doctrines,  precepts,  and  opinions.  And  sh^  did 
not  hesitate  to  give  assurance,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  such  a  church  as 
she  had  conceived  of,  would  be  established  before  the  end  of  the  world. 
And  the  honest  woman  might  with  more  confidence  give  this  assurance* 
as  she  fully  believed,  that  her  Philadelphian  Society  was  that  very  church 
of  Christ,  in  which  alone  the  Holy  Spirit  presided  and  reigned.  Her  other 
discoveries,  among  which  was  the  noted  restoration  of  eSl  things^  need  not 
be  related'.  Leade  was  less  fortunate  than  Bowignon  in  this  respect,  that 
she  had  not  so  eloquent  and  sagadous  a  counsellor  as  Poir^t,  to  plead  her 
cause.  For  her  principal  associates,  John  Pordage^  a  physician,  and 
Thomas  Bromly^  were  more  distinguished  for  piety  and  a  contemplative 
turn  of  mind,  than  for  their  power  of  reasoning  or  their  eloquence.  Par* 
doge  i]>  pafticular,'even  surpassed  our  Barmen  (whom  he  greatly  adnfiredV 
in  obscurity ;  and  instead  of  enlightening  his  readers,  shocks  them  witti 
his  uncouth  phraseolbgy«(8) 


(6)  SeecoDCfmiHighiiii,  iin»/(0r'«Cmibri& 
LUteraU,  torn,  ii.,  p.  149. 

(7)  Poirci  svstematissd  andezplftined  the 
wild  and  incoherent  ifaapsodies  of  Bourig- 
nm^  in  a  ^eat  work  which  he  entitled : 
LXEconomie  divine  ou  Syateme  nmvenel ; 
fiiet  publiahed  in  French,  Ameteid.,  1686, 
7  vols.  8vo,  and  afterwarde  publiahed  in 
Latin.  Respecting  tbie  celebrated  Mystic 
philoaopfaer,  whose  various  wiitings^piocured 
iam  notoriety,  see  the  Bibliocbeca  Bremens. 
Theol.  PbiloL,  torn,  iii.,  pt.  i.f  p.  76. 

(8)  Seeib.  Wolfjf.Jaeger^aiitati^9um 
«t  civilis  saeculi  xvii.,  decenn.  z.,  p.  90,  du:. 
PeUr  Poirei,  Bibliotbeca  Mysticor.,  p.  161, 
174,  983,  286,  and  others.  [Jens  Le^de, 
who  died  1704,  in  the  81st  year  ef  her  age, 
spent  nearly  her  whole  lifp  in  reading  and 
reeommending  the  writings  of  Bo^m,  mA  in 
penning  down  her  own  revelations  and  new 
ninlts  of  divine  truths.    She  wae  rich,  and 
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printed  the  whole  at  her  own  cost.  Heuem 
ffreat  numbers  of  her  writings  came  befoce 
ibe  public.  Tl\e  Philadelphian  Society  wae 
esublisbed  by  her  in  1697 :  the  cause  sad 
reasons  for  its  institution,  she  peblished  m 
1698.  iier  writings  fill  eight  Tolnmes.— 
Poria^e  was  first  e  preacher,  but  afterwaxde 
being  de^tosed  for  his  fanaticism,  he  became 
a  physician.  He  was  the  most  zealous  pro- 
moter of  the  Boefamist  doctrines  and  of  the 
Philadelphian  Socie^  in  England.  Hie 
principal  work  was,  bis  Dime  .and  trve 
Metephysica,  in  8  toIs.  8vo.  He  also  wrote 
a  Theofogia  MysUcs  ;  and  died  in  1698.— 
Bromley  was  ms  pupil  and  adherent,  and 
wrote  much  on  the  Bible.  In  Holland,  one 
Lot  Fisher^  a  physicisn,  iras  a  promoter  of 
tiie  PUladelpbiaQ  Society ;  «nd  heeaosed  att 
the  above  works  to  be  splendidly  pabliabed 
in  Botch.— sSdU.) 
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4  1>  ^refece. — i  S.  Piosperoas  ETents  of  the  Church  genonHy,  and  especially  of  the  F»> 
pish  Church. ---4  3-  The  Jesuits  and  their  Rej^alations  in  China.— -4  4.  Protestant  Mie- 
moBs. — ^  5.  Adverse  Evento.  Private  Enemies  of  Christianity. — ^  6.  Atheiste :  DdstL 
^  7.  Romish  Chiftcb:  the  Poati0e. — ^  8.  Prospects  of  Reconciliation  between  tiw 
Evangelical  and  the  PapiaU  frustrated.— ^  ^,  Intestine  Discoid*  of  the  Romish  Choich. 
Jansenist  ContesU.-^  10.  Qaesnel. — ^The  Bull  Unigcnitus. — ^  11.  Commotions  from 
it  in  France. — ^  13.  Supports  of  the  Jansenists  in  France.  Francis  de  Paris. — ^  18. 
Sute  of  the  Eastern  Church.— 4  14.  External  State  of  the  Lutheran  Church.— ^  15.  Its 
Internal  State. — ^  16.  Intestine  Foes. — ^  17.  The  Herrenhntters.  Zinzendorf.— ^  la 
Cultivation  of  PbilaBophy  among  the  I^theians. — ^  Id.  The  Werfheim  lYanslation.— 
4  SO  Pietistic  Controversies.—^  21.  Sute  of  the  Reformed  Chorch.— 4  22.  Pmjeels 
figr  Union  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed. — 4  23.  State  of  the  Enelish  Church. 
•—4  24.  Various  SecU  in  Enriand.  Whitefield. — 4  25.  State  of  the  Dut^  Church.-^ 
4  26.  Controversy  in  Switierland  raspeoting  the  Formula  Consensus.— 4  27.  The  S6- 


I  !•  Xhb  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  [eightemith]  century  now  passingp 
afibrds  matter  for  a  volume^  rathier  than  K>r  a  few  pages ;  and  may  expect 
among  those  who  come  after  us,  an  ingenuous  and  ^thful  historian  of  its 
own.  But  that  the  present  summary  may  not  he  defective^  and  that  my. 
self  and  perhaps  others,  may  have  a  thread  to  guide  our  lectures,  I  will 
jtnt  run  over  the  principal  subjects,  and  in  a  few  words  state  the  occur- 
rences most  worthy  of  notice  in  our  own  age.  That  the  size  of  the  book 
may  not  be  unnecessarily  swelled,  authorities  will  be  omitted.  For  whafc 
nan  of  learning  is  so  ignorant  of  the  state  of  literature,  as  not  to  know  that 
there  are  innumerable  works,  from  which  ourdiy  and  insipid  narrative 
might  be  filled  out  and  made  interesting? 

f  2.  The  Christian  name  has  been  propagated  with  equal  zeal,  by  pap 
pists  and  Protestants,  in  Asia,  America,  and  Africa.  I  say  the  Chiiatiait 
namef  not  the  Christian  reUgiim*  For  it  is  demonstrable,  Uiat  very  many 
of  those  whom  the  Romish  missionaries  persuade  to  forsake  idolatry, 
show  themselves  to  be  Christiana  only  in  name,  and  as  to  certain  ceremo* 
nies  and  outward  forms,  not  in  reality  and  in  spirit ;  xK>r  do  they  qoit  so* 
perstition,  but  only  ezobango  orie  species  of  it  for  another.  Among  the 
papists  the  Jesuits,  and  among  the  Jesuits  the  French,  especially,  are  rep. 
resented  as  explaining  genuine  Christianity,  with  distinguished  success^ 
to  barbarous  nations  which  knew  not  God.  And  the  fact  is  not  to  be  d^ 
nied,  provided  it  is  allowable  to  call  those  persons  Christians,  who  have 
some  knowledge  of  Christ,  however  imperfect  it  may  be.    At  least  it  is 
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true»  that  the  French  gathered  large  congregatioDs  of  such  C^uistiansy  in 
the  East  Indies,  especially  in  the  kingdoms  of  Carnate,  Madura,  and  Har- 
ava,  on  the  coast  of  Malabari  and  in  China*  Tonquin,  and  elsewhere ;  and 
also  in  some  provinces  of  America,  since  the  time  that  AnUumy  Veri  as. 
sumed  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the  sacred  missions,  and  by  great 
efforts  procured  both  men  and  money  adequate  for  so  great  an  uncbrta- 
king.  But  these  missionaries  were  so  far  from  effacing  the  former  stain 
upon  the  character  of  the  Jesuit  preachers,  that  they  rather  deepened  it. 
For  they  are  represented  as  pursuing  their  own  honour  and  emolument, 
rather  than  the  interests  of  Christ ;  and  as  ingeniously  corrupting  very  much 
the  holy  religion  of  our  Saviour,  in  order  to  obtain  the  more  proselytes* 

§  3.  The  famous  question,  whether  the  Jesuits  residing  in  China,  advoca- 
ted the  cause  of  Christ  well  or  ill,  waxopg  that  discerning  people  who  are  so 
exceedingly  attached  to  their  ancient  rites ;  was  decided  in  the  year  1704, 
by  Clemeni  XI.  in  a  manner  adverse  to  the  Jesuits.  For  he  declared  it  crim- 
inal for  the  new  Christians  to  practise  the  rites  of  their  ancestors ;  and  es- 
pecially those  rites  by  which  the  Chinese  honour  their  deceased  ancestors 
and  Confudus.  But  this  severe  edict  was  considerably  mitigated,  in  the 
year  1715 ;  and  doubtless,  for  the  sake  of  appeasing  the  angry  Jesuits. 
For  the  pontiff  decreed,  that  it  is  allowable  for  the  teachers  of  the  Chinese, 
to  designate  the  divine  nature  by  the  word  Tien ;  provided  they  add  the 
word  TcMi,  to  remove  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  Tien,  and  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  Christian  teachers  adored  the  Lord  of  heaven^  (for  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  7Ym-Tc^),  and  not  heav^i  itsdf.  He  also  allow- 
ed those  rites  to  be  practised,  which  gave  so  much  o^nce  to  the  adver- 
saries  of  the  Jesuits ;  provided  all  superstition  and  appearance  of  religion 
w«re  avoided,  and  that  these  rites  were  regarded  as  mere  testimonies  of 
respect  for  their  ancestors,  or  as  marks  of  civil  honour.  The  Chinese 
Christians  therefore,  according  to  this  decree  of  Clement,  may  keep  in  their 
houses  tablets,  on  which  are  written  in  golden  letters  the  names  of  their 
ancestors  and  of  Confucius:  they  may  lawfully  honour  them  with  lighted 
candles,  with  incense,  and  with  tables  set  out  with  viands,  fruits,  and  spices : 
nay,  may  address  these  tablets  and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  as  sup*- 
phcants,  prostrating  themselves  to  the  ground.  The  first  or  more  severe 
edict  was  carried  to  China,  by  Charles  Thomas  Toumon,  in  the  year  17<MI ; 
and  the  second  or  milder  one,  by  Charles  Ambrose  MezzaharhOy  in  the 
year  1721.  But  neither  of  them  satisfied  the  emperor  and  the  Jesuits. 
Toumon  executing  the  commands  of  his  master  with  less  prudence  than 
the  case  required,  was,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  thrown  into  prison ;  where 
he  died  in  the  year  1710.  Mezxabarha,  though  much  more  cautious  and 
prudent,  returned  without  effecting  his  object :  fbr  the  emperor  could  by 
no  means  be  persuaded,  to  allow  any  innovations  to  be  made  in  the  ancient 
customs  and  institutions  of  the  country.  At  present,  the  state  of  Christi. 
anity  in  China  being  extremely  precarious  and  dubious,  this  controversy  is 
entirely  suspended.  And  many  considerations  induce  us  to  suppose,  that 
the  pontiff  and  the  accusers  of  the  Jesuits,  throw  no  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  Jesuits'  adhering  to  their  own  regulations,  rather  than  to  those  sent 
them  from  Rome.  For  many  evils  must  be  mttiently  borne,  in  order  to 
avoid  that  far  greater  evil,  thp  overthrow  of  the  Romish  religion  in  China«(l) 

(1)  [All  these  events  si»  stated  fkr  mate    nastlcal  History  of  Chins,  (in  Oermsa),  Ro» 
ftillj  in  Dr.Jioihnm'*  most  recent  Eedo-    tock,  174S,  Svo.    In  opposition  to  this,  wss. 
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^  4.  Tlie  Eoglish  aod  the  Dutch,  but  -especially  the  former^  made  mucii 
greater  efforts  than  before,  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  amoog 
the  nations  of  Asia  and  America.  Among  the  efforts  of  this  kind  by  La. 
thcrans,  the  noblest  and  most  successful  b,  the  institution  of  Frederic  IV. 
king  of  Denmark ;  who  in  the  year  1706,  sent  out  missionaries  to  preadi 
Christian  truth  to  the  Indians  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  This  mission,  the 
purest  and  best  of  all,  not  only  still  flourishes,  being  supported  by  the  very 
best  regulations,  but  through  the  munificence  of  that  excellent  king,  Chris- 
Han  yf.,  it  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  brilliant.  The  men  who 
labour  in  it,  I  admit,  make  fewer  Christians  than  the  papal  missionaries ; 
but  they  make  far  better  ones, — ^real  disciples,  and  not  the  apes  of  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Russians  have  bestowed  labour,  not  in  vain,  for 
the*  conversion  of  some  of  the  nations  bordering  on  Siberia. 

§  6.  While  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  increasing  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  our  world,  through  the  labours,  the  perils,  and  the  anxious  solicitudes 
of  these  missionaries,  great  numbers  in  Europe,  have  made  it  their  bu«- 
neas  to  obscure  this  glory  and  to  tread  it  in  the  dust.  There  is  no  coun. 
try  of  Europe,  and  almost  no  sect  of  Christians  in  our  age,  whu^h  does  not 
nourish  in  its  bosom  persons  who  endeavour  either  to  blot  out  aiJ  religion  and 
all  fear  of  Grod,  or  at  least,  to  sink  the  dignity  and  lessen  the  influence  of 
Gbristianity.  No  where  does  this  pest  to  the  human  race  more  abound, 
no  where  does  it  more  boldly  come  forth  to  the  light  of  day,  than  in  the 
free  states  of  Holland  and  England.  Nor  is  it  rare  to  jneet,  especially  in 
England,  with  books  which  impudently  deride  and  set  at  naught,  not  only 
the  whole  religion  of  Christ,  but  also  the  honour,  worship,  and  majesty 
of  the  divine  Being,  and  all  virtue  and  morality.  Infamous  for  the 
publication  of  such  books,  are,  John  Tolandj  Antiiony  Collins^  Matfhe» 
Tindal,  Thomas  WoolsUm^  (a  portentous  genius,  who  wiih  most  stupid  ef^ 
frontery  attempted  to  undermine  the  credibility  of  our  Saviour's  nurac\es% 
Thomas  Morgan^  John  Chubb,  John  MandeviUe,  and  several  others.  Acud 
not  long  will  any  country  of  Europe,  particularly  those  which  have  aban- 
doned the  Romish  communion,  be  free  from  writers  of  this  character, 
if  the  booksellers  continue  to  abuse  fhe  power  they  now  have,  of  rescuing 
from  oblivion  by  means  of  printing  eveiy  wretched  and  senseless  produc- 
tion. 

§  6.  The  sect  of  AtheistSj  that  is,  of  persons  who  deny  the  existence  of 
an  infinitely  wise  and  powerful  Being,  who  created  and  upholds  the  visible 
universe  according  to  his  pleasure,  is  now  almost  extinct.  For  those  ac- 
tuated by  this  phrensy  at  the  present  day,  omitting  all  disputation,  agree  to 
the  doctrines  of  Spinoza ;  and  consider  this  whole  material  world  as  an 
automaton,  which  by  means  of  some  internal  energy  originates  and  pro- 
duces various  movements,  all  of  which  are  the  result  of  necessity.  The 
tribe  of  Deists,  or  of  persons  who  assail  the  truth  of  all  revealed  religions, 
and  especially  of  the  Christian  religion,  disagree  very  much,  and  are  di- 
^ded  into  various  sects.  The  best  of  them, — ^though  these  are  bad 
endugh, — are  those  who  endeavour  to  merge  Christianity  in  natural  reli- 

fobUflbed  at  Angsbuig  in  1758,  8vo,  and  at  from  Pekin,  by  R.  P.  Floriano  BoAr,  then 

ptpnick.  The  most  recent  events  in  China ;  roctor  of  the  Jesoita'  college  in  China.     But 

yriuk  a  solid  confutation  of  many  unjust  and  this  refutation  only  makes  the  correctness 

^MroneoQS  statements  of  Dr.  Mosheim^  in  his  of  Moshcim's  book  appear  the  more  manifest 

recent  Eccl.  Hist,  of  China ;  written  ^Schl.'\ 
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gioD,  maintaining  that  Christ  only  republished  the  lost  and  obliterated 

Sreccpts  of  nature  or  correct  reason.  Of  this  class  are  Tindal^  CJmhbf 
tandevillef  Morgan,  and  many  others  among  the  English ;  if  indeed,  they 
really  believed  what  their  words  express.  To  the  same  class  belongs 
Muralfy  or  whoever  may  be  the  unfortunately  eloquent  and  ingenious  au- 
thor of  the  recent  French  work,  entitled :  What  is  essential  in  religion^ 
[Lettrcs  sur  la  religion  essentielle  k  I'homme,  distingu^e  de  cc  qui  n'en 
est  que  I'accessoire. — MacL]  For  according  to  his  opinion,  the  whole 
system  of  religion  is  comprised  in  these  three  propositions :  There  is  a 
God :  He  watches  over  human  affairs :  The  soul  is  immortal.  And  to  in. 
culcate  these  three  truths,  by  his  precepts  and  example,  was  the  object  of 
Christ's  mission. 

§  7.  The  Romish  church  in  this  century,  has  been  governed  by  CJ^meni 
XL  [A.D.  1700-21],  Innocent  XIII.  [1721-24],  Benedict  XIIL  [1724-30], 
CkTMnt  XII.  [1730-40],  Benedict  XIV.  [1740-^8].  AH  theso  may  be 
pronounced  holy,  wise,  and  learned  men,  if  compared  with  the  pontiffs  of 
former  times.  The  most  distinguished  of  them  for  learning  and  erudition, 
are  Clement  XL  and  the  present  pontiff,  Benedict  XIV.,  whoso  former 
name  was  Prosper  de  Lambertini,  The  most  distinguished  for  piety,  or 
rather  for  a  show  of  it,  was  Benedict  XIIL  This  last-named  pontiff  made 
a  laudable  attempt,  by  means  of  a  council  which  he  held  in  the  Lateran 
palace  in  1725,  the  Acts  and  decrees  of  which  have  been  published,  to 
correct  the  greater  evils  in  the  church,  and  to  reform  the  very  corrupt 
morals  of  the  clergy  of  every  rank.  But  the  event  did  not  answer  his  ez^ 
pectations.  Nor  will  Benedict  XIV.  be  more  successful ;  who  is  now  at. 
tempting  the  same  thing,  though  by  different  means.  Moreover  the  mod- 
ern  pontiffs  differ  exceedingly  from  their  predecessors,  in  the  extent  of  their 
prerogatives  and  in  their  power  and  influence.  For  the  sovereign  princes 
and  states,  though  they  treat  the  pontifis  personally  with  high  respect  and 
honour,  yet  are  continually  depressing  and  humblii^  the  court  of  Rome, 
which  they  wisely  discriipinate  from  the  pontiff.  This  appears,  among 
other  things  from  the  contests  of  the  pontifls  in  the  present  age,  witli  the 
kings  of  France,  Portugal,  Sardinia,  and  Naples ;  in  which  the  pontiffl 
have  uniformly  been  obliged  to  succumb. 

^  8.  A  reconciliation  of  the  Protestants  with  the  papists,  if  we  except  some 
feeble  efforts  of  certain  individuals,  has  not  been  seriously  and  earnestly 
attempted  ;  nor  indeed  was  it  hardly  possible.  For  those  who  formerly 
attempted  this  thing,  endeavoured  principally  to  gain  over  the  Protestants, 
by  explaining  away  and  lowering  down  the  {most  offensive]  Romish  doc- 
trines ;  but  Clement  XL  deprived  the  pacificators  of  this  their  principal 
resource,  by  publishing  that  very  noted  decree,  called  the  Bull  UnigenUus. 
For  this  has  shown  most  clearly,  that  on  most  of  the  points  which  obliged 
our  ancestors  to  separate  from  the  Romish  communion,  the  present  doc- 
trine  of  the  papists  is  precisely  the  same,  as  it  formerly  appeared  to  be* 
This  disclosure  being  made,  it  became  manifest,  that  those  who  had  for* 
merly  offered  us  peace  on  very  conciliatory  terms,  had  only  laid  a-  trap  for 
us  by  their  pretended  expositions  of  the  Romish  foith,  and  that  no  confi- 
dence whatever  could  be  reposed  on  the  promises  of  such  men. 

§  9«  The  intestine  discords,  which  greatly  disquieted  the  Romish  com- 
munity in  the  preceding  century,  were  so  far  from  being  composed  and 
settled  in  this,  that  they  have  rather  acquired  new  strength,  and  raged  with 
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jncreased  animosity.  The  Jesuits  still  contend  with  the  Dominicans  and 
othera;  though  with  a  little  more  decorum,  and  more  covertly.  Tho 
Franciscans  are  at  variance  with  the  Dominicans.  There  is  also  dispute 
rapecting  the  nature  and  lawfubess  of  the  Chinese  rites.  But  it  would 
be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  contests,  which  disturb  and  disquiet  every 
]Murt  of  the  widely>eztended  Romish  church,  sometimes  more  slightly  and 
■ometimes  more  violently.  The  principal  controversy  now  dividing  the 
papal  empire,  seems  to  be  that  of  the  Jansenists;  which  is  carried  on  with 
Tarious  results,  particularly  in  France  and  the  Netherlands.  The  Jansen- 
ists,  or  Augustinians  as  they  choose  to  be  called,  are  inferior  to  the  Jesuits 
in  numbers,  power,  and  influence ;  but  are  their  equals  in  fortitude,  sagacity, 
and  erudition  ;  and  their  superiors  in  sanctimoniousness,  and  that  supersti- 
lion  which  dazzles  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  In  France  they  are  oppressed 
and  persecuted,  but  in  the  Netherlands  they  find  a  ready  asylum.     The 

Bi^atest  part  of  the  papists  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  all  those  in  the 
nited  Netherlands,  adhere  to  the  Jansenist  doctrines.  The  Dutch  papists 
ttt  this  day,  have  almost  separated  themselves  from  the  Roman  pontiff; 
though  they  profess  the  closest  adherence  to  the  communion  of  the  Ro- 
mish church :  nor  are  either  the  threatcnings  or  the  entreaties  of  the  Ro- 
mish prelate,  able  to  reduce  these  rebellious  Batavians  to  subordinadon. 
§  10.  A  very  great  support  to  the  Jansenist  cause,  both  in  the  preceding 
century  and  in  this,  was  the  New  Testament  of  the  very  learned  and  pious 
Pasehasius  Quesnel,  one  of  the  Presbyters  of  the  Oratory,  which  he  trans- 
lated  into  French,  and  accompanied  with  notes  calculated  to  awaken  a 
flense  of  religion.  For  the  marrow  of  the  Jansenist  doctrines  is  very  ele- 
gantly and  ingeniously  wrought  into  these  notes,  so  as  to  infuse  it  the  more 
agreeably  into  the  mind  of  the  reader.  To  destroy  the  influence  of  this 
most  pernicious  engine,  the  Jesuits  induced  Lewis  XIV.  king  of  France,  to 
solicit  a  public  condemnation  of  the  book  from  the  Roman  pontiff,  flemenl 
XI.  The  pontiff  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  king,  or  rather  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  issued  in  the  year  1718,  the  celebrated  Bull  or  decree,  which 
from  its  first  words  is  called  Utdgemtus^  and  in  which  one  hundred  and  one 
propositions  taken  from  that  book,  are  proscribed.  This  edict  was  of  some 
advantage  to  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits,  but  it  was  of  immense  disadvantage 
to  the  whole  Romish  church,  as  the  wiser  men  in  it  themselves  admit.  For 
not  to  mention  that  the  Protestants  learned  from  it,  that  the  Romish  com- 
munity  religiously  held  &st  her  former  corruptions,  the  subjects  of  the  pon- 
tic who  had  no  attachment  to  the  Jansenist  doctrines,  and  who  were  so- 
licitous only  to  advance  truth  and  piety,  were  exceedingly  ofiended  at  this 
decree.  Besides,  the  Jansenian  schism  was  widened  by  it,  and  rendered 
more  bitter  and  violent. 

§  11.  Hie  most  violent  contests  were  produced  by  this  unhappy  edict, 
especially  in  France.  Many  of  the  prelates  and  a  vast  number  of  influen- 
tial, pious,  and  learned  men,  both  among  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  appealed 
from  it  to  a  future  general  council.  And  especially  Lewis  Anthony  No- 
tdOeSy  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  manfully  opposed  it,  regardless  of  the  resent- 
ments both  of  the  pontiff  and  the  king.  These  strenuous  defenders  of  the 
Gallic  liberties  and  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  the  pontiffs,  kings,  and 
Jesuits  laboured  to  subdue,  by  all  sorts  of  punishments  and  indignities: 
and  in  part  they  did  subdue  them.  For  many  became  exiles,  and  retired 
among  their  brethren  in  Holland :  others  were  coerced,  by  violence  and 
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f  to  approve  the  decree  ef  the  ponUff:  and  others,  being  deprived  of 
their  livings,  their  honours,  and  their  offices,  removed  to  foreign  countries. 
At  length  the  matter  was  carried  so  fiir,  that  this  papal  edict  was  declared 
to  be  a  law  of  the  land.  All  diese  measures  reduced  the  nation  to  some 
decree  of  quietude ;  but  they  by  no  means  purged  it  of  enemies  to  the  pon^ 
ti£  Evejy  part  of  France  abounds  with  AppeUmUSf  as  they  are  called, 
who  are  only  waiting  for  a  couTcnient  o[^ortunity  for  renewing  the  old 
ooBtroversy,  which  has  never  been  properly  settled. 

§  12.  Amid  these  calamities,  the  Jansenists  had  but  two  resources,  by 
which  to  defend  themselves  and  their  cause  against  so  many  powerful  en- 
emies,  namely,  the  press  and  miracles.  Accordingly,  they  attacked  the 
pontiff  and  the  Xesuits  in  numberless  publications,  many  of  which  being 
written  with  copiousness,  elegance,  and  solidity,  have  produced  great  effect ; 
and  as  human  aids  i»oved  insufficient,  they  called  in  the  help  of  divine  aid. 
For  they  persuaded  the  people,  that  Qod  had  honoured  the  bones  and  ash* 
68  of  certain  persons,  who  had  been  distinguished  for  their  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  Jamfanus^  and  who  had  appealed  anew  in  their  last  moments  to 
a  future  council,  by  imparting  to  them  the  power  of  healing  the  most  in. 
▼eterate  diseases.  Among  those  who  were  said  to  have  received  this  glo- 
ry, the  most  distinguished  was  Francis  de  Paris,  a  deacon  of  the  church 
of  Paris,  a  man  of  noble  birth  but  of  a  gloomy  temperament,  and  exces- 
sively superstitious,  and  one  who  had  voluntarily  brought  on  his  own  death, 
by  abstinence  from  food  and  other  self  tortures.  To  miracles,  were  super, 
added  divine  visions.  For  many  persons  especially  at  Paris,  pretended  to 
be  actuated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  uttered  prophecies,  oflen  of  the  most 
insipid  character,  by  which  however  die  multitude  as  is  usual,  were  great- 
ly afiected.  But  the  prudence  of  the  French  court  put  an  end  to  these 
commotions  also :  so  that  as  things  now  are,  the  Jansenists  have  no  other 
means  of  defence,  but  their  genius  and  their  pens. 

§  18.  Of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  church,  v^y  little  can  be  said.  For 
their  ignorance  and  the  severe  oppression  under  which  they  live,  prevent 
their  attempting  any  revolution  or  change  of  condition.  The  Russians  as 
already  stated,  under  the  guidance  of  the  emperor  Peter  the  Great,  adopt- 
ed  better  regulations  for  their  church.  Yet  there  still  remain  vast  num- 
bers in  that  immense  ^npire,  who  would  be  better  pleased  with  the  rude 
system  of  their  ancestors :  and  thero  are  some,  who  if  they  were  able, 
would  exterminate  the  Protestants  and  the  followers  of  other  religions,  with 
fire  and  sword.  This  is  manifest,  espedally,  from  a  work  of  Stephen  Ja- 
vorski  against  the  heretics.  The  Greeks  are  said  to  meet  with  more  in. 
dulgence  from  their  Mohammedan  masters.  The  Nestorians  and  Mo. 
Dophysites  in  Asia  and  Africa,  perseveringly  refuse  communion  with  the 
Romish  see,  notwithstanding  all  the  promises  and  ailments  of  the  papal 
missionaries.  The  pontiffs  have  several  times  contemplated  a  new  mis. 
aton  to  the  Abyssinians ;  but  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  a  way  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  that  nation,  so  hostile  to  the  Romish  religion.  Nor 
is  there  even  a  tolerable  prospect,  that  the  embassy  now  preparing  at 
Rome  to  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  will  meet  with  success.  The  Monoph. 
ysitcs  in  Asia  extend  the  limits  of  their  church,  as  they  have  opportuni- 
ty ;  and  not  long  since,  they  gained  over  a  part  of  the  Nestorians  inhabit- 
ing  the  maritime  coasts  of  India. 

§  14»  The  Lutheran  church  celebrated,  in  peace  and  tranquiDityt  the 
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$$cular  festival  of  its  religion  in  1717,  and  that  of  the  Augsburg  Coniw. 
sion  in  1780.  It  received  no  small  accession  a  few  years  sinc^,  by  means 
of  that  multitude  which  abandoned  the  territories  of  Saltzburg  and  Berch- 
tolagadden,  in  order  to  profess  the  pure  religion  without  fear,  and  emigra- 
ted,  some  to  Prussia,  others  to  Holland,  and  others  to  America  and  other 
countries.  The  Lutheran  church  has  likewise  been  increased,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  extension  to  America  and  Asia ;  nor  are  the  Lutheran  con- 
gregations small  in  those  distant  regions.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  appears  from  the  public  documents  and  from  numerous  complaints,  it 
has  in  various  places  been  much  oppressed  by  the  adherents  to  the  Roman 
pontiff,  and  been  very  unjustly  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  privileges. 

§  15.  No  change  could  take  place  in  the  doctrines  and  regulations  of  the 
Lutheran  church ;  because  the  ancient  confessions  and  canons  by  which 
the  public  faith  and  discipline  were  ascertained,  remaiiied  as  formerlyt. 
But  the  method  of  teaching  and  inculcating  these  doctrines,  wsis  not  uni- 
formly the  same.  At  the  commencement  of  the  century,  it  seemed  very 
generally  to  be  the  aim,  to  restore  every  part  of  Christianity  to  its  ancient 
simplicity ;  and  to  exclude  all  philbsophicai  terms  and  reasonings.  But 
in  process  of  time  many  fell  into  the  opinion,  that  Christianity  could  by 
no  means  maintain  its  ground,  unless  it  was  supported  by  the  aids  of  phi* 
loaophy,  and  was  demonstrated  mathematically.  The  jurists,  who  in  the 
preceding  century  undertook  to  reform  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  law, 
have  prosecuted  the  object  so  vigorously  in  the  present  century,  that  we 
should  have  had  a  very  di&rent  ecclesiastical  constitution,  if  the  sover- 
eigns had  deemed  it  for  the  public  good  to  yield  to  their  counsels  and  ad- 
monitions. Still  we  may  discover  here  and  there  visible  traces  of  the  prin- 
ciples, which  men  of  great  learning  are  wont  to  advance,  not  only  respect- 
ing the  appendages  and  externals  of  religion,  but  also  respecting  religion 
itself.  Hence  it  is  not  strange,  that  there  should  be  warm  disputes  be- 
tween them  and  the  clergy,  oa  various  points.  And  not  only  theolo^ans» 
but  very  excellent  men  among  the  jurists  themselves,  have  fears  lest  reli- 
gion should  at  length  be  converted  into  a  mere  political  engine  for  the  se- 
curity  of  civil  government,  if  the  opinions  of  some  of  these  hien  should 
acQuire  authority. 

§  16.  The  immense  licentiousness  of  thinking,  and  of  spreading  among 
the  common  people  even  the  vilest  and  most  senseless  opinions,  which  be- 
gan to  prevail  in  the  preceding  century,  has  increased  and  become  more 
confirmed  e^very  where  among  us,  in  tb^  present  century.  Hence  there 
have  arisen,  and  still  arise  at  the  present  time,  so  many  persons,  some  of 
them  full  of  fenatical  folly,  some  deUrious  and  beside  themselves,  and  sonm 
the  fabricatOTs  of  new  religions,  who  freely  divulge  all  their  dreams,  and 
every  where  produce  departures  from  the  established  rules  of  faith  and 
practice^  and  excite  discords  and  contentions.  Besides  those  already  na- 
med, tne  following  are  notorious :  John  Tennharty  John  Geo.  Gichtel^  John 
William  Ueherfeld^  John  Geo.  Eosenbachf  Geo.  Christoph.  Brendel,  John 
Christoph.  Seizen^  Anthony  Rmmelingf  and  many  others  ;  who  either  boast 
of  bring  guided  by  a  divine  impulse,  or  offer  to  the  credulous  multitude  in 
different  ways  and  with  different  success,  their  fancied  modifications  and 
improvements  of  the  church.  These  men  have  been  opposed  by  our  the- 
ologians in  numerous  publications  :  but  many  of  them  were  unworthy  of 
coiSutation.     The  greatest  part  have  become  convicted  of  their  folly,  by 
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die  course  of  events  and  by  actual  results,  rather  than  by  arguments  and 
teaspning.  For  as  men  of  this  character  start  up  of  a  sudden,  so  for  the 
most  part  they  soon  ruin  their  own  cause,  either  by  their  indiscretions,  or 
by  their  corrupt  morals  an4  base  conduct,  or  lastly  by  their  disagreement 
among  themselves. 

§  17.  Many  place  in  this  class  the  HerrenhuUers^  or  those  who  first  as* 
fiociated  at  HerrenhiU  in  Lusatia  under  the  illustrious  count  Zirmndffrfj  and 
who  afterwards  increasing,  have  spread  themselves  through  a  large  part 
of  Europe,  and  even  travelled  to  the  Indies,  to  Tartary,  and  the  utmost 
bounds  of  die  earth.  They  tell  us  they  are  descendants  of  those  Bohemi- 
an and  Moravian  brethren,  who  in  the  fifteenth  century  were  excited  by  the 
preaching  and  example  of  John  Huss  to  cast  ofi*  the  Romish  yoke.  They 
might  more  correctly  call  themselves  imiiaiors  of  those  brethren :  for  it  is 
conceded  by  all,  that  only  a  very  small  part  of  this  new  fraternity  consists  . 
of  Bohemians  and  Moravians ;  and  it  is  very  uncertain  also,  whether  such 
of  them  as  are  Bohemians  by  descent,  are  the  posterity  of  those  ancient 
Bohemian  brethren.  They  declare  farther,  that  they  do  not  differ  from 
the  Lutherans  in  regard  to  doctrines,  but  only  in  their  customs  and  regu- 
lations, in  which  they  come  near  to  the  ancient  Bohemians.  But  many 
question,  whether  they  here  assert  the  truth ;  and  are  suspicious,  that  these 
new  brethren  adopt  the  language  of  the  Lutherans  while  among  the  Lu- 
therans, the  more  readily  to  obtain  toleration ;  and  that  in  reality,  they  are 
a  oiixture  of  people  of  various  characters  and  sentiments.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  at  least  difficult  to  understand,  why  they  are  so  zealous  to  ex- 
teud  their  particular  sect,  if  they  di^r  from  us  only  in  their  customs  and 
mode  of  discipline.  For  whoever  truly  follows  Jents  Christ,  will  care  lit- 
tle how  the  Christian  community  is  constituted  and  regulated ;  because  he 
knows,  that  religion  does  not  consist  in  external  rites  and  regulations,  but 
in  faith  and  love. ' 

§  18.  This  progress  of  superstition  among  us,  as  many  supposed,  no- 
thing could  arrest  except  philosophy.  And  hence  the  cultivation  of  philoso- 
phy, which  was  apparently  neglected  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding 
century,  was  not  only  revived,  but  was  prosecuted  by  many  with  great 
diligence.  The  general  method  of  philosophizing  which  I  have  called  the 
Melaphifsicdlf  obtained  preference  before  all  others.  Tbis  philosophy,  the 
superlative  genius  of  Godfrey  WiUiam  von  LeibnUx  elucidated  elegantly, 
and  cast  into  a  better  shape :  but  it  was  the  very  acute  Christopher  Wolf, 
who  perfected  it,  digested  it  into  a  system ;  and, — what  was  entirely  a  new 
thing,  and  never  before  attempted, — ^gave  it  the  form  of  a  mathematical 
science.  In  this  improved  state,  most  of  those  who  search  after  truth  and 
certainty,  were  exceedingly  captivated  with  it,  and  eagerly  applied  it  to 
the  explanation  and  confirmation  of  the  truths  of  revealed  religion.  But 
this  gave  great  dissatis&ction  to  many  good  men,  who  were  anxious  for 
the  safety  of  the  truth  taught  us  by  Christ :  and  hence  the  old  conflict  be- 
tween philosophy  and  theology,  piety  and  reason,  was  revived ;  and  it  was 
ursed  on  with  great  vehemence  for  a  series  of  years.  For  many  are  of 
opinion,  that  this  metaphysical  philosophy  imbues  the  minds  of  young  men 
with  sentiments  hostile  to  all  religion  and  all  worship,  with  arrogance  also, 
contempt  for  divine  revelation,  excessive  confidence  in  human  reason,  and 
Other  vices ;  and  that  it  does  not  throw  light  and  dignity  around  theology, 
but  rather  darkness  and  ignominy. 

Vol.  in.--Qqa 
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4  19.  In  proof  of  the  correctnets  of  this  opinion  je8]pectkig  the  1 
ej  of  this  p^losophy,  they  appeal  especially  to  the  case  of  Lawrence  Sckmid 
of  S^weinfurty  who  is  conunonly  called  the  Werikeim  innulatcry  from  the 
^aee  where  he  resided.  This  man,  who  was  by  no  means  d^tate  of 
abilities  and  was  very  well  versed  in  the  philosophy  in  question,  projected 
a  new  German  translation  of  the  Bible,  to  serve  as  the  foundation  or  basis 
of  a  new  body  of  divinity,  drawn  up  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  da. 
raonstration,  which  he  had  in  contemplation.  But  the  project  was  disas* 
trous  to  him.  For  scarcely  had  he  published  a  specimen  of  the  woric,  in 
a  translation  of  the  inqnred  books  of  Moses,  when  he  was  not  only  attack- 
ed in  numerous  publieations,  but  was  accused  belbre  the  supreme  trUMmal 
of  the  Germanic  ein]nre,  as  a  capital  enemy  to  the  Christian  religiaii,aBd 
a  caviller  at  divine  truth.  The  chief  ground  of  accusation  was,  that  he 
h#d  boldly  construed  certain  passages  in  the  books  oi  Moses,  which  desig. 
naled  or  foretoki  the  coming  of  Messiah,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  them 
a  different  signification.  He  was  therefore  thrown  into  prison,  and  order- 
ed to  be  tried  for  his  life.  But  he  escaped  from  prison,  and  saved  himsetf 
by  flight 

4  SO.  The  controverdes  and  contentions  of  this  age  have  been  very  m. 
merous.  First,  what  is  called  the  Pietigtic  controvert  has  been  cojiiBd 
on  in  some  places  nMre  fiercely,  and  in  others  more  moderately,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  dispositions  of  persons  and  the  circumstances  of  different  paiti 
<tf  the  country.  But  the  controversy  has  gradually  abated  as  time  rolled 
on,  and  at  present  it  seems  to  be  reduced  nearly  to  the  single  point,  wfaeth- 
er  an  irreligious  man  may  have  true  and  certain  knowledge  of  divine  dnqgs^ 
or,  some  sort  of  illumination ;  which  many  regard  as  a  contest  about  wards 
ratfier  than  things.  Besides  this,  there  have  been  serveral  other  oantro- 
yersies,  which  also  produced  excitement  in  the  preceding  oentaiy,reapei^ 
ing  the  eternity  of  the  torments  of  the  damned,  the  final  restoration  of  all 
things,  Christ's  [millennial]  reign  on  the  earth ;  and  others  of  like  f^ar- 
ader*  With  John  Fahricius^  a  divine  of  Helmstadt,  and  with  some  odwra^ 
there  has  been  dispute,  respecting  the  importance  of  the  disagreement  be- 
tween us  and  the  papists :  for  he  and  his  associates,  deemed  it  not  so  great 
as  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be ;  so  that  he  believed  a  person  might  kar« 
fully  go  over  to  the  R<>mish  church.  Respecting  the  law  of  roaniage,  the 
grounds  of  divorce,  and  concubinage,  there  have  been  great  disputes  he- 
tween  certain  theologians  and  some  distinguished  jurists.  Minor  contests, 
which  suddenly  spring  up  and  as  soon  die  away,  as  they  contribute  little  Is 
a  knowledge  of  the  internal  state  of  the  (^nuch,  need  not  be  enumerated. 
§  21.  The  Reformed  church  not  only  preserves  the  same  aspect  whidi 
was  above  described,  but  studies  to  make  it  still  more  her  appropriate  char- 
acteristic.(2)  For  notwithstanding  the  formulas  of  faith,  by  which  the 
vigilance  of  their  ancestors  enclosed  and  fortified  their  religion,  remain 
every  where  the  same  ;  yet  in  most  countries,  no  preacher  is  compelled  te 
think  in  exact  accordance  with  ^em,  but  is  supposed  to  fulfil  his  duty  if  he 
holds  up  the  great  and  primary  truths  of  Christianity,  and  avoids  too  much 

(S()  [Dr.  Mmtkcism  slili  coniinaes  to-speak  feriog  widely  in  doctrine,  diseiplaie,  and  «P0^> 

of  all  those  w)io  are  styled  Rtformed,  as  if  ship,  and  in  several  instances  having  no  soil 

they  were  united  in  one  church  or  religious  of  communion  with  each  other.     And  hence 

communiiy,  while  in  fact,  they  form  a  num-  his  remarks  respecting  them  as  a  body,  an 

bar  of  totally  distinct  communities,  often  dif-  liable  to  much  criticisra. — Tr.l 
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« 
fitmiliarity  with  the  papists  and  Socinians.  Henoe  in  this  very  ampte 
community,  at  the  present  day,  Arminians,  Supralapsarians,  Infralapsari^ 
ans,  and  Universalists  [i.  e.,  believers  in  a  universal  atonement],  live  am- 
icably together ;  and  with  united  efforts  strive  to  extenuate  and  lessen  the 
importance  of  those  contests,  that  divide  the  Christians  who  have  separa- 
ted  themselves  from  the  Romiah  communion.  There  are  indeed  somet 
especially  among  the  Swiss,  the  Germans,  and  the  Dutch,  who  are  greatly 
tioubled  at  this  moderation,  and  deplore  bitterly  the  loss  of  the  ancient  pu- 
rity and  rigour,  and  occasionally  wax  warm  and  attack  the  despisers  of 
their  ancient  discipline.  But  the  others,  who  are  greatly  superior  in  nmn« 
hers,  respectability,  and  power,  care  little  for  their  resentments. 

§  22.  Whoever  therefore  duly  considers  the  whole  subject,  must  freely 
acknowledge,  that  neither  the  Lutherans  nor  the  Arminians  have  any  long- 
er ground  for  controversy  with  the  Reformed  churchy  but  only  with  individ- 
ual doctors  of  this  family.  For  this  church  leaves  every  one  at  liberty  to 
think  as  he  pleases,  on  those  points  which  were  formerly  the  ground  of  its 
separation  from  the  Lutherans  and  Arminians,  and  deems  the  fundamen- 
tals of  religion  safe,  however  those  points  are  explained.  And  yet  this 
very  moderation  thwarts  the  designs  of  such  as  would  effect  a  union  be* 
tween  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed.  For  those  among  tis  who  are 
strenuous  for  orthodoxy,  complain  that  the  Reformed  open  the  door  of  sal- 
vation too  wide,  and  that  they  offer  communion  and  friendship  not  only  to 
us,  but  to  all  the  sectarians.  When  therefore  about*  twenty  years  ago, 
[thus  wrote  Mosheim  in  1741.  The  precise  year  of  Pfaff^s  attempts  for  a 
union,  was  1719. — ScM*],  when  certain  excellent  men  among  us,  (at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Christopher  Matth.  Pfaffj  a  man  on  many  accounts 
venerated  and  renowned),  took  very  great  pains  to  e^ct  a  union  between 
us  and  the  Reformed,  the  majority  [of  the  Lutherans]  so  vigorously  oppo- 
sed the  object,  both  by  action  and  by  publications,  that  it  was  soon  aban- 
doned. 

§  23.  The  English  diurch,  which  holds  the  first  rank  among  the  Reform- 
ed, is  the  same  now  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  WUliam  IH.  The  EpUco^ 
pahofu  are  the  reigning  party,  and  number  among  their  adherents  the  king 
himself,  with  the  nobility  of  the  realm,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  people. 
But  toleration  is  granted  to  the  Puritans  or  Presbyterians,  and  to  all  the 
others  who  are  included  under  the  very  comprehensive  appellation  of 
Nonconformists,  Those  however  who  are  particularly  acquainted  with  Eng. 
lish  affairs,  toll  us  that  the  Nonconformists  diminish  continually,  and  that 
this  gradual  diminution  is  ascribable  to  the  mildness  and  gentleness  of  the 
bishops  towards  them.  The  EpiscopoNans  are  of  two  sorts.  Some  be. 
lieve  the  government  by  bishops  to  be  of  divine  institution ;  and  they  exalt 
and  magnify  immoderately  the  prerogatives  of  the  church.  Others  are 
more  temperate ;  and  though  they  fully  believe,  that  an  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment by  bishops  is  more  holy  and  more  perfect  than  any  other,  and 
think  that  great  care  should  be  taken,  to  prevent  the  clergy  from  becom- 
ing subject  to  the  will  and  authority  of  kings  and  magistrates ;  yet  they 
do  not  invidiously  deny  the  name  of  a  church  to  those  communities  in  which 
there  arc  no  bishops ;  and  they  are  temperate  in  defending  the  prerogative! 
of  prelates  among  Christians.(3)     These  two  parties  are  sometimes  en- 

(8)  ["  The  learned  uid  piom  srehbishop    from  Croydon  Hone,  July  0,  1734,  ciuiwi 
Wake,  in  a  letter  to  father  Courrafer,  dated    eth  himself  thve :   *  I  blew  Qod,  that  I  wai 
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gaged  in  sharp  contests ;  a  striking  example  of  which,  occured  in  tlie  pres- 
ent century.  For  the  present  bi^op  of  Winchester,  Benjamin  Hoadlegf 
a  man  eminent  for  talents  and  eloquence,  greatly  lowered  down  the  author- 
ity of  the  church,  that  is,  of  its  presiding  officers,  and  confined  it  within 
narrow  limits.  On  the  other  hand,  John  Potter^  now  archbishop  of  Can* 
terbury  and  at  the  head  of  the  British  clergy,  and  others,  contended  for  the 
prerogatives  and  authority  of  the  church,  with  great  eloquence  and  erudi- 
tion. Moreover  the  disposition  of  the  established  church  of  England  to- 
wards those  that  dissent  from  it,  cannot  be  learned  from  any  thing,  more 
exactly,  than  from  the  fact  that  William  Wake,  the  late  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, a  few  years  ago  was  disposed  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  French 
church,  on  terms  that  would  secure  to  both  mast  of  their  respective  pecu- 
liarities  of  sentiment.r4) 

§  24.  The  unbounaed  liberty  which  Englishmen  enjoy  of  publishing 
their  opinions  without  restraint,  and  of  worshiping  Goi  in  the  manner 
each  one  thinks  right,  naturally  causes  various  sects  to  arise  here  and 
there,  and  controversies  respecting  things  pertaining  to  religion  to  be  per- 
petual.  But  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  on^,  who  has  not  himself  lived 
some  time  in  England,  and  formed  acquaintance  on  the  spot  with  the 
opinions,  privileges,  laws,  and  parties  of  that  happy  nation,  to  give  a  full 
and  accurate  account  of  these  different  s^cts  and  controversies.  Of  sev- 
eral of  the  sects,  not  even  the  names  reach  us ;  and  of  many  of  them, 
we  have  only  a  species  of  knowledge  which  is  quite  imperfect  and  in- 
distinct. Of  the  controversies,  we  are  to  a  great  extent  uns^le  to  ascertain 
the  true  foundation,  and  the  points  at  issue,  because  we  are  destitute  of 
the  sources  from  which  information  can  be  drawn.  At  this  present  time, 
one  George  Whitefield  is  collecting  a  party,  and  contemplates  the  formation 
of  a  Christian  community,  more  perfect  than  all  others ;  nor  is  he  altogether 
unsuccessful.  It  would  seem,  if  the  man  is  self-consistent,  and  does  not 
follow  the  blind  impulse  of  fancy  rather  than  any  determined  rule,  that  he 
places  religion  altogether  in  holy  emotions,  and  an  indescribable  kind  of 
sensation ;  and  that  he  requires  his  followers  to  dismiss  all  reliance  on 
reason  and  study  as  means  of  [religious]  knowledge,  and  to  resign  up  their 
minds  to  be  guided  and  instructed  by  a  divine  illumination. 

§  25.  The  Dutch,  quite  down  to  our  times,  have  been  occupied  with  the 
Cocceian  and  Cartesian  controversies,  though  now  less  intensely  than  here- 
tofore. And  there  is  a  prospect  that  these  contests  will  wholly  cease, 
since  the  Newtonian  moae  of  philosophizing  has  expelled  the  Cartesian 
from  the  Dutch  universities.  Of  the  Koellian  disputes,  we  have  already 
given  an  account.  Frederick  van  Leenhof,  in  the  year  1703,  fell  under 
suspicion  of  being  a  Spinozist ;  and  was  attacked  by  many,  on  account 
of  a  book  he  published,  entitled  Heaven  upon  earth  (Ccelum  in  terris) ;  in 
which  he  taught,  that  a  Christian  should  always  be  joyful,  and  never  mourn 

bom  and  have  been  bred  in  an  Episcopal  dare  not  go  so  far  as  to  annul  the  ordinances 

chnrch ;  which  I  am  convinced  has  been  the  of  God  performed  by  any  other  ministiy.' " — 

government   established   in   the   Christian  Mael.] 

chorch  from  the  very  times  of  the  Apostles.        (4)  [See  the  accoirot  of  this  negotiation 

But  I  should  be  unwilling  to  afRrm,  that  of  archbishop   Wake,  and  the  letters  that 

where  the  ministry  is  not  episcopal,  there  is  paased  between  him  and  Du  Pin  on  the  sul^ 

no  church,  nor  any  true  administration  of  the  lect,  in  Dr.  Maclaine's  third  Appendix  to 

Mcraments.  And  verv  many  there  are  among  his  translation  of  MukeinCt  Institutes  ol 

Hi,  who  are  zMbua  lor  JGpiacopacy,  and  jet  Eoel.  Hist. — TV.] 
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or  be  sorrowful.  The  same  crime  was  charged  by  many  upon  WilHam 
Deurhqf,  an  illiterate  man,  who  published  several  tracts  in  the  vernacular 
tongue,  in  which  he  speculated  concerning  the  divine  nature,  as  if  he 
viewed  it  to  be  an  energy  pervading  the  whole  material  universe,  and  op- 
erative in  all  parts  of  it.  The  most  recent  contests  are  those  of  James 
Saurin  and  Paul  Maty.  The  former,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  at  the  Hague, 
and  distinguished  for  his  genius  and  eloquence,  if  he  erred  at  all,  erred 
very  slightly.  For  if  we  except  a  few  inaccurate  and  unwary  expres- 
sions, he  deviated  from  the  common  doctrine  only  in  this  one  point,  that  he 
thought  it  sometimes  lawful  to  deceive  men  by  our  speech,  for  the  sake  of 
accomplishing  some  great  good. (5)  Most  of  the  Reformed  churches,  it 
is  to  be  noted,  adopt  the  principle  of  Augustine^  that  every  deception 
and  every  falsehood  i^  sinful.  The  other,  namely  Maiy^  committed  a 
much  greater  fault.  For  in  order  to  explain  the  profound  mystery  of  three 
persons  in  one  God,  and  to  render  it  easy  to  be  understood,  he  assumed, 
that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  two  finite  beings,  created  by  God, 
and  who  at  a  certain  time  became  united  to  God. (6)    . 

§  28.  In  Switzerland,  especially  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  the  Formula 
Consenus  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  produced  very  fierce  disputes. 
In  the  year  1718,  the  magistrates  of  Bern  required  all  public  teachers,  and 
particularly  those  of  the  university  and  church  of  Lausanne,  (in  whom 
there  was  supposed  to  be  some  stain  of  error),  to  assent  to  this  Formukif 
and  to  receive  it  as  the  pattern  of  their  faith :  for  it  had  for  some  time 
been  neglected,  and  subscription  to  it  had  not  in  all  cases  been  required. 
But  several  both  of  the  professors  and  of  the  candidates  for  the  sacred  of- 
fice, declared  that  they  could  not  conscientiously  subscribe :  and  accord- 
ingly some  of  them  were  subjected  to  punishment.  This  caused  grievous 
contentions  and  complaints,  to  quiet  which,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  States- General  of  Holland,  as  well  as  others,  ofiered  their  kind  offices. 
The  result  was,  that  the  Formula  lost  much  of  i!s  credit  and  authority. 
In  tl.e  German  [Reformed]  churches,  nothing  very  noticeable  has  occur, 
red.  The  Palatine  church,  once  so  very  flourishing,  has  suffered,  through 
the  machinations  of  the  papists,  a  great  diminution  of  its  prosperity. 

§  27.  The  Socinians,  dispersed  over  various  countries  of  Europe,  have 
hitherto  been  able  no  where,  [except  in  Transylvania. — Schl.]^  to  obtain  the 
liberty  of  forming  themselves  into  a  regular  community,  and  of  publicly 
setting  up  worship  according  to  the  views  of  their  sect.  At  the  head  of 
their  learned  men  in  our  times,  stood  Samuel  Crelly  who  died  at  an  advanced 
age  at  Amsterdam.  He  however  chose  to  be  called  an  Artemomtey  rather 
than  a  Socinian :  and  he  actually  differed  on  many  points,  from  the  common 
doctrines  of  the  Socinians.  The  Arians  obtained  a  great  advocate  in  PFi/- 
Uam  Whiston,  a  professor  [of  mathematics]  in  the  university  of  Cambridge ; 
who  chose  rather  to  resign  his  chair,  than  to  renounce  his  opinions,  which 
he  defended  in  numerous  publications.  Similar  to  him,  according  to  the 
common  estimation,  was  Samuel  Clarke^  a  man  richly  endowed  with  powers 
of  genius  and  education,  who  in  the  year  1724,  was  convicted  of  adulterating 

(5)  ["  See  Saurin't  DiscoiiTS  Historiquec,  (6)  [See  Dr.  MothHrn's  Historia  Gritica 

Theologiques,  Critiques,  et  Moraax,  eor  lea  nove  ezplicationis  Dogmatis  de  tribus  in  Deo 

CTenemens  les  plus  memorablei  du  Vieaz  et  personis,  quam  yir  clariss.  Paulus  Maty  ez- 

du  NouTeau  Teslament,  tome  i.  of  tho  folio  cogitarit :  in  his  Dissertt.  ad  Histortam  Ec- 

edition.*'— ifod.]  elet.  pertinentes,  torn,  il.,  p.  399-^3.— TV.] 
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the  aoimd  doctzine  in  rqjard  to  thrae  peraoM  in  tho  Godhead.  Bot  no 
ingenuoofl  and  reasonable  man  will  rank  Dr.  Cltarkc  among  the  Ariansy  if 
this  name  is  to  be  taken  in  its  native  and  proper  acceptation.  For  he 
merely  defended,  with  greater  clearness  and  diligence,  what  is  called  tike 
Arminian  subordination^  which  has  been,  and  is  stiJl,  embraced  by  so  many 
of  the  first  men,  and  by  veiy  learned  prdates  in  England ;  and  tauigfat,  that 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  are  in  mcOure  equal,  but  in  rank  cmeqaaL(7) 
A  great  number  of  persons  among  the  Rngtish  have  endearoured,  in  various 
ways,  to  invalidate  and  assail  the  most  saciM  doctrine  of  the  divine  Tiimty. 
And  this  induced  an  opulent  hufy,  whose  name  was  Moger^  to  leave  by  her 
will  a  rich  l^acy,  as  a  premium  for  ei^t  public  discouiaes  to  be  delivered 
annually  by  some  learned  man,  in  opposition  to  this  species  of  impiety. 
Hie  institution  has  been  in  operation  since  the  year  1720,  and  promises 
to  fiiture  ages,  a  rich  coQection  of  the  best  productions  in  defence  of  this 
part  of  revealed  religion. 

(7)  [«<  Dr.  JfdwUmhM  hem  miitakaiUia  Dr.WaUrtami.    J)r.  CZorib  munCamed  u 

tne  faypodmb  of  Dr.  Clarke^  or  at  letst  ez-  eqnalitj  of  parfecUoos  between  the  tkiee 

peMtifl  it  iofwrfectlT;  for  wlat  be  Htye  Penooa,  but  a  subordiMMtiom  of  malmt  in 

ken  u  ntbor  ipphcible  to  the  «Miuoa  of  point  of  eaataoe  ad  denTation.''— JUL] 
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169,  170, 171,  191, 192,  193, 194,  dec.  SM. 

dec,  n.  (8). 
Camerariue,  Joachim,  134, 137. 
Camero,  John,  403. 
Campanula,  Thomas,  79. 
Campanua,  John,  223.  n.  (5). 
Vampegiue,  Laurentius,  34. 
Canon*,  regular,  93 ;  aome  ordera  r^'^KfflitHl 

311,  n.  (87). 
CanoniaoHen*,  in  the  1 7th  cent,  344. 
Canue,  Melchior,  98,  note. 
Canute,  John,  Danish  bishop,  394. 
Capnio  or  Renchlin,  John,  13,  n.  (10). 
Cappel,  Lewia,  405. 
Capuchin*,  monks,  94,  260. 
Caranza,  Bartholomew,  98,  note. 
Cardasuu,  Jerome,  79. 
Cardinal*,  81,  82. 
Cario,  John,  133. 
CarmeHte*,  monke,  94,  dec 
Canuoie,  mission  to,  247,  n.  (9). 
Caroloetadt,  Andrew,  24,  25,  32,  dec,  1 A 
Carpzoo,  John  Benedict,  367,  note. 
De*  Carte*,  Ren6,  271,  276,  277,  317,  SO 

428,429. 
Cartesian  pbilooophy,  269,  277,  dte. 
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C^nmder,  OeoTj^e,  99,  n.  (41). 
Caatalio,  Sebastian,  195,  6lc,  n.  (89). 
Canists,  Romish,  324. 
Catechism^  Luther's,  129. 

,  the  Heidelberg,  171. 

Cathttrinust  Ambrose,  98,  note. 
CathedraU^  English,  disliked,  178. 
CathoUe  church,  state  of.  before  Lather,  8,  &c. 
in  16th  cent.,  80,  &c. ;  in  17th,  282, 

&c. 
Cattenbwrg,  Andrew  van,  444,  n.  (20). 
Cmutinua,  Nicholas,  321,  n.  (138). 
Celibacy  of  the  clergy,  12,  93, 101,  n.  (46),  296, 

note. 
CtUoi,  Lewis,  321,  n.  (137). 
Cene,  Charles  le,  407,  &c. 
Cmturim  Magdeburgice,  97,  n.  (40). 
CeremonieM  and  rites,  popish,  16, 112;  English 

Episcopal,  66,  n.  (8),  68,  n.  (10),  176-179,  n. 

(44),  180, 408,  n.  (42),  (43),  410,  &c.,  n.  (50), 

424,  425. 
Ceylm^  Dutch  missions  to,  259,  n.  (25). 
ChMdaic  Christians :  see  Neatoriana. 
Cham-Hi,  emperor  of  China,  251. 
Ckamsi  or  Solares,  oriental  sect,  124. 
Charenton,  decrees  of,  358,  &c.,  n.  (4). 
Charitable  conference  in  Poland,  293. 
CharUe  V.,  emperor,  30,  40,  &c.,  42,  43,  57, 

59, 62,  &c..  64,  &c. 
1.  of  England,  f^,  410-412, 414,  note, 

418,  note. 

II.  of  England,  292,  419,  note,  425. 

Ckarron,  Peter,  76,  &c.,  n.  (10). 
ChemniU,  Martin,  97,  133,  137, 154. 
Cherbury,  Edward  Herbert  of,  267,  n.  (43). 
ChiUingworth,  William,  bishop,  424. 
China,  missions  to,  75,  250-255, 483. 
ChriHian  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  45. 

III.,  kmg  of  Denmark,  46. 

VI.,  king  of  Denmark,  484. 

William,  of  Brandenburg,  300,  il 

(50). 
Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  289, 299,  &c.,  n. 

(48). 
Chubb,  John,  deist,  484. 
Church  government,  Armenian,  120. 

,  Calvinistic  Baptist,  217. 

,  Dutch  Reformed,  186. 

,  English  Episcopal,  176, 178, 179, 180, 

18r7-189,  426,  427. 

,  French  ProtesUnt,  172,  n.  (37). 

,  Georgian,  118. 

— ,  Greek,  113,  dtc 

,  Independent,  181,  &c. 

,  Lutheran,  130,  &e.,  366, 488. 

— — ,  Mennonite,  470,  &c. 

,  Monophysite  or  Jacobite,  118,  &c. 

,  Nestorian,  121,  &c. 

,  Presbyterian,  168,  &c.,  186, 187,  &c., 

189,  &c.,  n.  (68),  419,  note,  420,  note. 
,  Quaker,  459,  &c.,  465,  &c. 
,  Romish,  8.  &c.,  12, 80,  &c.,92, 93, 100, 

105,  &c.,  304,  &e. 

,  Russian.  1 17,  &c.,  351. 

,  Schwenckfeldian,  143,  n.  (27). 

,  Scotch,  176,  n.  (38),  418,  &c..  note. 

Swis»,  167,  &c.,  185,  &C.,  189,  &c. 

Chytraua,  David,  133,  154. 
Ctariue,  Isidoras,  103. 
Clarkt,  Samuel.  494,  n.  (7). 
Claude,  John,  293,  n.  (28),  346      ' 
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Claudius,  an  Arian,  223,  n.  (6). 
Clausenburg,  seat  of  Socinians,  241,  n.  (45). 
Clere,  John  le,  444,  n.  (20). 
Clement  VII.,  pope,  34,  41,  57,  59,  91,  n.  (21). 

VUL,  pope,  92,  282,  327. 

IX.,  pope,  284. 

X.,  pope,  284. 

XL,  pope,  285,  n.  (8),  485. 

XII..  pope,  485. 

Clergy,  popish,  13,  &c.,  86,  &c.,  93,  &c.,  310l 

&c. 
,  Lutheran,  17th  cent.,  364,  &c.,  377.  n. 

(27). 
Clerhs,  regular,  new  orders,  95. 

,  Theatins,  95. 

of  St.  Paul  or  Bamabitcs.  95. 

of  St.  Majoli  or  of  Somasquo,  95. 

Coccehts,  John,  398,  428, 429,  &c. 
Cochin  China,  missions  to,  248. 
Cochlmis,  John,  98,  n.  (41). 
Codde,  Peter,  335. 
Cointe,  Charles  le,  319,  n.  (118). 
Colchians,  state  of,  118. 
Collegia  pietatie,  377,  &c.,  n.  (27),  379,  ilQ 
Collegiants,  sect,  476,  478,  &c. 
College  de  Propaganda,  243,  &c. 
Collins,  Anthony,  484. 
Combe,  Francis  de  la,  341 ,  n.  (207). 
Combefis,  Francis,  320,  n.  (134). 
Conclave,  Romish,  81,  n.  (1). 
Concordate,  French,  11. 
Conferences,  Hampton  court,  408,  n.  (43). 
with  papists,  at  Katisbon,  New- 
burg,  Rheinfels,  and  Thorn.  293,  n.  (28). 
,  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  at  Leip- 

sic,  Cassel,  and  Thorn,  359,  n.  (5),  373, 

note. 
Confessions  of  faith,  Arminian,  436,  n.  (1),  446» 

&c. 

,  the  Augsburg:  aee  ilt^«6iir^. 

,  Belgic,  182,  n.  (48). 

,  English,  zzzix.  articles,  67,  d.  (S\ 

68,  n.  (10),  420,  note. 

,  General  Baptist,  218,  n.  (32). 

'        of  Greek  church,  115. 

of  Independents,  Savoy,  413,  notfl^ 

of  Lutheran  church,  129. 

,  Mennonite,210,  n.  (19),  211,n.  {70) 


n.  (10). 


,  Particular  Baptist,  217,  n.  (31),  473 


-,  Presbyterian,  Westminster,  421,  i 
-,  Quaker,  458,  n.  (21),  461,  j(c 
-,  Tetrapolitan,  53,  note. 
-QfZwin^le,54,n.(2). 


Conformists,  English,  176,  &c. 

Confudus,  worship  of,  254,  &c.,  a  (18),  483^ 

&c. 
Congregationalists,  412,  &c.,  n.  (53),  (54).     Sm 

Independents. 
Congregations,  at  Rome,  82,  n.  (2). 

de  Propaganda.  243,  &c.  •— 

of  priests  for  foreign  r  ' 


at  Paris,  244,  &c..  249. 

of  the  holy  sepulchre,  245. 

on  the  coancil  of  Trent,  90,  n. 


de  Auziliis  gratic.  111,  n.  (n\ 


(42). 


'66).  327.  &c. 
Connecticut  Indisns,  264,  n.  (32). 
Consensus  repetitus,  Lutheran,  374. 
—  of  Sendomir,  183. 
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CcmUmtmopU,  paCriarcliato  of,  113,  ftc.,  347, 

n.  (5). 
Cotutaniiuty  a  Greek  io  Siam,  249,  &c.,  n.  (12). 
CofiMft«fan/MCMm.doctnneor.  169,  n.  (25),  187 ; 

divides  the  Reformers,  43,  53,  6te.,  note: 

•ee  Sacramentarim  controTersy. 
Centra- RemorutranUt  436. 
Condnverun  in  the  Romish  church,  16di  cent, 

105,  &c. ;  nth,  327,  &c. ;  18th,  485.  &c. 
in  Lutheran  churcb,  16th  cent., 

139.  aec. ;  17th,  371,  &c. ;  18th,  490. 
— in  Reformed  churches,  16th  cent., 

162.  &c.,  176.  &c.,  194,  &c. ;  17th,  400,  &c., 
.425,  &c.;  18th,  492,  dec. 
OofwenftMi/  brethren,  31 1,  n.  (87). 
ComwctfiMm,  English,  189. 
CoMMT,  Anthony  Ashly,  266,  &c.,  n.  (41). 
CoornAarf.  Iheodore  Volckh.,  400,  n.  (16). 
Copte,  state  of,  119;  missions  to,  65,  352. 
Cofidr,  Christian  Bartholomew  de,  461. 
Cor|Mrafion  Act,  425,  n.  (70). 
Csmmw,  John,  38a 
C9iaUtr\  John  Baptist,  323,11.(173). 
Con^,  John,  264,  n.  (32). 
CoMtcib,  general,  power  of,  12. 

,  general,  demanded,  34, 40,  87, 60,  dec. 
—  of  Orleans  and  Toara,  10,  n.  (5). 

of  Pisa  and  Milan,  10,  n.  (5). 

-,  the  Lateran,  10,  n.  (5),  485. 
r  of  God,  theory  of,  430. 


Cman,  Romish,  81,  &c.,  n.  (1H3),  486. 

of  high  Commission,  178,  &c.,  n.  (43). 

OsMMMr,  Thomas,  archbishop,  59,  60,  67. 

CVmftMM,  Valentine,  141,  n.  (24). 

CrM,  Nicholas,  157. 

~,  Samuel,  477,  n.  (9).  493. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  292,  416,  dEC.,  419,lMlta,4S2, 

n.  (58),  450,  &c. 
Cntaiger,  Casper,  159. 
CrytO^-CabfinuU,  151-158, 165. 
CiSworfA,  Ralph,  278,  400. 
Auspcr,  Francis,  479.  n.  (2). 
Cytmbtrland,  Richard,  400. 
CvreelUna,  Stephen,  444,  n.  (SO). 
Cmtnu,  Sebastian,  350. 
Si,  Cyran,  abbot  of:  see  HmaramL 
Cyriihu  Locaris  of  Constantinople,  347,  n.  (5). 

Contari  of  BerrhoM,  348,  n.  (5),  (6). 

CswAoMMs,  Martin,  242. 


l^Aekefy,  Lnke,  318,  n.  (110),  321. 

Daitti,  John,  404. 

Danu  incline  to  the  Reformed,  185,  394. 

DonAaucr,  John  Conrad,  366, 368,  note,  389. 

Dmiid,  Gabriel,  324,  note. 

DmtiBh  East  India  missions,  484. 

Dlinistftrt,  Mennonites,  470. 

Dandy,  Lord  Henry,  176,  n.  (38). 

DmighterM  of  Chari^,  31ft. 

Vamd  or  Davides,  Francis,  236,  n.  (30),  941. 

David  George  or  Jonris,  219,  n.  (36); 

Dtuu,  in  16th  cent.,  76.  dec,  n.  (10) ;  in  17th, 

265,  &c.,  423 ;  in  18th,  484,  dec. 
Dehk,  John  or  Hans,  303,  n.  (7). 
Denmark,  reformation  in,  45,  dee. 
Dturkof,  William,  493. 
Dev^,  Matthew,  184. 
Dexiua,  John,  Jesuit,  29S. 
Dieu,  John  de,  canonized,  345. 
Dipp€l,  John  Conrad,  385. 


Dueakeati:  see  Bart/ooOrf, 

Diaputelioiu,  public,  293. 

Dissenters,  English:  see  FmiUmM,  Nmmm 

/ormists.  Independents,  dec. 
Diversiimsy  lawfulness  of,  383. 
DodwU,  Henry,  426,  n.  (76). 
Dogmatics :  Bes  T^heology,  aogmatic 
DfUet,  Stephen,  76,  dec,  n.  (10). 
DomtnieanSf  13,  28,  111,  dec,  327,  dfcc,  338^ 

dec,  486. 
Dorschtnts,  John  George,  366,  dec,  n.  (17). 
Dort,  synod  of,  401,  dec,  440-443. 
Dositheus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  348,  Ac 
DrabiM,  Nicholas,  391. 
Dreyer,  Christian,  378. 
Dnues,  aect  of,  124,  n.  (35). 
Dndith,  Andrew,  231,  n.  (20). 
Dwwu  or  Dury,  John,  360,  dec,  n.  (8). 
Dutch,  reformation  of,  49,  dec,  n.  (66),  70,  die, 

n.  (14> 
Dutch  church,  16th  cent,  182 ;  17th,  427,  dkc, 

429,  dec 

E. 

Easter  aermons  and  hmghter,  16,  n.  (14)l 

Eedesiastkal  history  cultiTated,  90,  97,  133; 
272. 

Bchdlensis,  Abraham,  346,  n.  (4). 

Echus,  John,  22.  24,  26,  60,  98,  n.  (41). 

EeteeUe  philosophere,  281,  364. 

E^t  of  Nantes,  174,  n.  (37),  396,  n.  (5). 

Edward  VI.  of  England.  66,  n.  fS). 

Election^  disputes  on,  158, 164,  dec :  see  Qrmi 
and  FrtdtsHnation, 

BUot,  John,  262,  n.  (32). 

Elias  II.  and  IIL,  Nestorian  patriarehe  of  Mo- 
sul, 354. 

Elixabeth,  queen  of  Endaod,  67,  dfcc,  177,  I66L 
n.(66). 

,  abbess  of  Herroiden,  479. 


EbiMT,  Jerome,  96,  n.  (41). 

England^  reformation  m,  49,  n.  (64),  50,  dbc, 

W-68. 
,  church  of,  16th  cent.,  66-68, 175,  dtc ; 

17th,  291,  dec,  398,  dec,  401,  dec,  406-412, 

420,  421, 422,  note,  424, 425,  dec,  491,  dec 
Eniscopius,  Simon,  440,  441,  444,  n.  (20),  44Si 
Erasmus,  Desiderius,  103. 
Ernest,  Justinian,  258,  n.  (21). 

,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  293,  300,  n.  (S1)l 

,  duke  of  8.  Gotha,  352,  dec,  374,  note. 
xttu,  Claudius,  98,  note,  103. 
Essential  truths  of  Christianity,  361,  376, 38BI 

424, 445,  dec,  472, 478.  490,  dec 
Estius,  William,  322,  n.  (157). 
Emcomamnieatian,  Mennonite,  215. 

F. 
Fithet,  John,  bishopof  Tiennt,  53, 08, not*. 

,  Ttoaouil,  W7. 

Pabridus,  John,  490. 

— ,  John  Lewis,  476. 

Fagius,  Paul,  66,  n.  (8). 

Family  of  Love,  220. 

FamaUts,  220,  dec,  n.  (39). 

JSWiff,  William,  47,  n.  (GO),  171. 

Famomans,  Ariana,  230,  242. 

Fomovnw,  Stanialaus,  242. 

Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  96,  n  (39),  314,  D.  (Ml, 

319,  327. 
of  the  Christian  doctrine,  95. 
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FaiJun  of  Somasquo,  95. 

f^tigmhrner,  Paul,  391. 

Fmtlon,  Francis  Salignac  de,  322,  n.  (167), 
342. 

Ferdinand  I.  and  U.,  emperon,  56, 288. 

Feuardmi,  Francis,  320,  n.  (131). 

iWe,  James  le,  47,  n.  (60). 

JNth  monarchy  men,  417,  is^, 

J^oc,  John.  323.  n.  (174). 

Fire  philosophy,  79,  135,  274-276, 363,  391. 

FUhtTj  Samuel,  a  Quaker,  451. 

Fiw  points.  Arminian,  438,  444,  &c.,  n.  (21). 

Fladu»,  Matthias,  97,  133,  137, 146, 147, 146. 

FUmdrioM,  210,  469,  470. 

Flemings,  210.  216,  470. 

Phidd,  Robert,  135,275,  276,  391. 

Forbet,  William,  297,  n.  (40). 

Farer,  Lawrence,  jurist,  286. 

Formoaat  Dutch  missions  to,  259,  n.  (24). 

FBTouda  of  Concord,  153-158, 165. 

Consensus,  434,  &c.,  n.  (90),  493. 

FnatmbruHt  Lewis  de,  94,  n.  (31). 

Fo»,  George,  221,  n.  (39),  448,  &c.,  n.  (3),  452, 
n.(8). 

Frtmety  reformation  in,  47,  &c.,  n.  (60),  171, 
&c.,  891.  297,  &c.,  395,  396,  402,  &c. 

Franeii  I.,  kin|[  of  France,  11,  47,  n.  (60),  48. 

de  Pans,  337,  487. 

Frmdaeans,  94,  338,  &C.,  486. 

FrandM,  Aug.  Herman,  378,  380,  n.  (28),  382. 

Franektn,  ChrisUan,  241,  n.  (45). 

Franckenbergf  Abraham  von,  391. 

Fnderie  the  Wise,  elector  of  SazoDT,  23, 30, 
99. 

,  king  of  Denmark,  45,  &c. 

III.,  King  of  Denmark,  475. 

-^—  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  484. 

IIL,  elector  Palatine,  170. 

v.,  elector  Palatine  and  king  of  Bohe- 
mia, 286,  &c. 

Augustus,  of  Saxony,  and  king  of  Po- 
land, 300,  n.  (53). 

William,  or  Brandenburg,  360,  372. 

'    ,  John,  duke  of  Brunswick,  300,  n.  (52). 

Frederickstadt,  Arminian  colony,  443. 

Frmeh  nation  resist  the  popes,  10,  n.  (5),  306, 
&c.,308,&c..n.(ai). 

Frequent  communion,  108. 

Friende :  see  Quakere. 

Frieelandere,  sect,  210,  6&C.,  460. 

FroUck,  Eva  Maria,  391. 

iVomm,  Andrew,  301,  n.  (66). 

G. 

Gagnmuy  John,  103. 

OaUt  Theophilus,  278. 

OaUniets,  sect,  472,  476. 

9aianuM,  Clement,  346,  n.  (i\     . 

&ai<to9  Galilei,  271, 317. 

St.  OaU,  a  Protestant  citir,  42,  n.  (51). 

Oaitie  chnrch,  liberties  of,  10,  n.  (5),  306,  &c., 

n.  '78),  309,  n.  (81). 
GaWm,  Anthony,  321,  n.  (146). 
OantMot,  Anthony,  405,  n.  (31). 
Gam€tt  Henry,  Jesuit,  291. 
(homier,  Julian,  318,  n.  (114). 
Gaseendi,  Peter,  271,  276,  278,  917,  363,  397. 
Oaudanue,  Cornelius  Aurelius,  13,  n.  (9). 
Gtbhardt  archbishop  of  Cologne,  131,  n.  (4). 
Geneva,  167,  &c.,  400.  403, 435,  447. 
GmOie,  Valentine,  227,  n.  (9). 


George  or  Joris,  David,  219,  n.  (MV 
-  of  Brandenburg,  42,  n.  (61  >. 


Gecrgime,  118, 126. 

Gerhard,  John,  366,  n.  (17),  370. 

John  Ernest,  366,  n.  (17). 


Geyer,  Martin,  366,  dec.,  n.  (17),  36^ 

Gichtd,  John  George,  391,  488. 

Giftked,  John  Lewis,  391. 

GUuenu,  Solomon,  366,  &c.,  n.  (17),  368, 374* 

note,  377. 
Godetm.  Anthony,  322,  n.  (168). 
Gomarusy  Francu,  401,  436. 
Gmettus,  Peter,  227,  n.  (12),  242. 
Good  works,  dispute  on,  146,  &c. 
Goepel,  Society  for  the  propagation  d,  9SB,^ 

&c.,  n.  (22),  263, 264. 
Goularty  Simon,  443. 
Graee,  disputes  aboat,  in  16th  oent,  25,  n.  <S6), 

106,  109-112,  143,  147,  185-187;  in  17th, 

327-330,  332,  &c.,  344,  n.  (215),  887,  388, 

dec,  400-404,  406,  &c.,  423,  435,  n.  (91)^ 

438,  dec,  456,  n.  (19),  (20). 
Gras,  Louisa  le,  315. 
Gravamina  Oemtanica,  34,  n.  (41). 
Grower,  Albert,  366,  dec,  n.  (17). 
Grebel,  Conrad,  fanatic,  202,  dec,  a  (7). 
Greek  church,  history  of,  in  16th  cent,  113, 

du:. ;  in  17th,  345,  dec. ;  in  18th,  487. 
Gredu,  atate  of,  116,  dec;  opposed  to  the 

Romish  church,  346,  n.  (2),  347. 
Gregory  XIIL,  pope,  92,  n.  (28). 

XIV.,  pope,  92. 

XV.,  pope,  283. 

'  the  Abyssinian,  353,  n.  (20). 

Gretzer,  James,  320,  n.  (133). 
Grevinchovius,  Nicholas,  443. 
Grema,  John,  443. 
GreuUch,  Joachim,  391. 
Gribaldut,  Matthew,  227,  n.  (11). 
GrdningenitU,  Mennonites,  470,  n.  (3). 
Groaa  Mennonites,  470,  471,  dec. 
Gralhia,  Hugo,  273, 297,  398, 437, 430. 
Gruit,  James,  195. 
Guise,  family  of,  171,  dec,  n.  (37). 
Gvaiamu  Vasa,  44. 

Adolphus,  288,  dec 

Chwom,  Madam  Jane  Maria  BoaTiorae,  341. 

£c,  n.  (208). 

H. 
Bcherhom,  Peter,  293. 
Hackepan,  Theodore,  366,  dec,  D.  (17> 
Hadrian  VL,  pope,  33,  n.  (40). 
Hager,  Balthazar,  286. 
Hedee,  John,  424,  441,  n.  (12). 
HaUe,  university,  364,  380,  n.  (28). 
Hamd,  a  Jesuit,  110. 
HamiUon,  Patrick,  49,  n.  (64). 
HampUm  Court  Conference,  406,  n.  (43> 
HanoM,  chnrch  of,  185. 


Ovdenberr,  Albert,  171. 
Harduin,  Jol 


Harduin,  John,  317,  n.  (103),316,n.  (100)^  8SL 

HatUm,  Pontianns  van,  434. 

HattemisU,  433,  dec 

Hauranng,  John  de  Verger  de,  abboC  of  St» 

Cyran,  330.  n.  (188),  335,  n.  (196). 
Hederiek,  Thomas,  286. 
Heidexger,  John  Henry,  434. 
Heidelberg  catechism,  171. 
HeiUmm,  a  Protestant  city,  42,  a  (51). 
HeUbronn,  Jami>«,  293. 
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Hnwst  John,  350. 

HeUodniM,  Alexander.  345,  n.  (1). 

HtUvfig,  Chnstimn,  301.  n.  (67). 

Hdmont,  John  Baptist.  275. 

Heimttadian  controTersy,  371,  &e. 

Hemming,  Nicholas.  185.  394. 

HemekiuM,  John.  359,  376. 

Htfuy  Vlll..  king  of  England,  49,  n.  (64),  59. 

60.66. 

111.,  king  of  France,  171, 173,  note. 

I  v.,  king  of  France,  172, 174,  n.  (37),  305. 

Herueheniw,  Godfrey.  321.  n.  (154). 

Herbtrt,  Edward  of  Cberbury,  267,  n.  (43). 

Herrenhutterit  489. 

HuehusiuM,  1'ilemann.  156. 

Heaae-Caasd  adopU  Heformed  doctrines,  355, 

dtc.n.  (1). 
Httxtf,  Lewis.  202,  n.  (7),  223. 
HmteUuM^  John,  2r^. 
i/ryUng,  Peter.  352.  n.  (19). 
Biacoomeg,  Indian  preacher,  263.  note. 
High  church,  £ngluh,  424,  425-427,  n.  (75), 

491, 492. 
Hildebrand^  Joachim,  366,  n.  (17). 
Hoadley,  Henjamio,  492. 
Hobhes,  Thomas,  265,  &c.,  n.  (36),  400. 
Hobwrg,  Chnslian.  392. 
Hody,  Humphrey,  427.  n.  (76). 
Ho9,  Matthias,  286, 287,  n.  (12),  359,  366,  n. 

17). 
HoUieniu*^  Locas,  301,  n.  (62),  322,  n.  (162), 

340,  n.  (4). 
Holy  Synod  of  Russia,  351,  n.  (14). 
Hoffmann^  rector  at  Leipsic,  25,  136. 

,  Daniel,  363. 

,  Melchior,  202,  n.  (7). 

HoogrrUels,  Rombout,  437,  439. 

Uoo/:itrat,  James.  22. 

Jlopj'iur,  Henry,  359. 

Horie,  Russian  heresiarch,  350,  n.  (12). 

Homeius,  Connid.  372. 

Jlosius,  Stanislaus.  98,  note. 

Hospinian^  Rudolph,  197. 

Hvber,  Samuel,  156,  n.  (57). 

,  Uinch,  431. 

Hubmeyer,  Balthazar,  202,  n.  (7). 
Jhut,  Peter  Daniel,  281,  n.  (80).  322,  n.  (165). 
Huguenots,  171 .  see  Frmctt  reformation  in. 
HuUemann,  John,  366,  n.  (17),  372. 
Hungary,  reformation  in,  48,  n.  (62),  184,  290. 
Hwmius,  ZCgidius,  366,  n.  (17). 

,  Nicholas,  366,  n.  (17). 

,  Hellredius  Ulric,  301,  n.  (69). 

Huu,  John,  489. 
Hutntett  49,  n.  (63). 
Huuer,  Leonard,  3G6,n.(17). 
Hypothetical  Universalists,  404. 

I,  J. 
.  Jaeotntea,  118,  n.  (14) :  see  MmoflhyBHm. 
James  I.,  kin;  of  England,  176,  n.  (38),  291, 
358,  408.  &c.  417,  n.  (58). 

n.,  king  of  £ngland,  292, 419.  note,  426. 

.  Janseniu*,  Cornelius,  32<),  &c.,  n.  (185),  332. 
JansmisU,  313, 3 1 9, 326. 330, 332-33^  486, 467. 
Japan  missions,  75,  256-257. 
Jasidians,  an  Oriental  sect.  122.  &c. 
/ooo.  Dutch  missions  to,  259,  n.  (24). 
Jeamski,  Stephen.  351,  n.  (14).  487. 
Jerusalem^  patriarchate  of,  113,  114;  coancil 
of,  348,  &c. 


/cnnte,  74,  87-00,  104,  105, 245-256.  260, 295^ 

302,  304,  &c..  n.  (74).  301,  n.  (78),  315,  &c.. 

318.  319,  323-325.  327.  6cc..  330,  333   482, 

483. 
/titer.  John,  Story  of,  13,  &c.,  n.  (11). 
Ignatius,  name  of^the  Jacobite  paLiiaichaL3S2. 

n.  (17). 


.  emperor  of  Japan,  257,  note. 


Ignaranett  holy,  106. 

nfjaa^  emperor  of  Ja; 

Immaadau  conception  of  Mary,  13,  n.  (11), 

338,  6ic,n.  (202). 
Impanatiom,  what.  169.  n.  (25). 
Jmnutation^  doctrine  of,  405,  n.  (31),  435,  D. 

Indep^ndads,  English,  181,  &c,  400, 411-417, 
n.  (52),  &c. 

,  American.  262,  416,  i 


/miar,  exporgatory,  87. 

India,  missions  to,  74,  &c,  247-257;  IndkoC 

the  west,  Americs,  260-264. 
Indiffermt  things,  what  to  be  so  arronnted, 

383 :  see  Adiaphoristie. 
Indulgnees,  11,  &c.,  16,  n.  (15),  20,  &c 
h/dOmity  of  popes,  106,  333. 
Infralapsarians,  400,  401,  402,  n.  (22),  491. 
Innocent  IX.,  pope,  92. 

X.,  pope.  283,  n.  (2).  290,  n.  [18). 

XL.  pope,  284.  n.  (5).  308,  &c 

Xn.,  pope,  285.  n.  (7). 

XIII..  pope,  485. 

Inquisition,  70,  72,  74,  87. 

Intention,  rightly  directed,  107,  n.  (54^  394. 

Interim  of  Augsburg,  63,  n.  (3),  146,  n.  (32). 

of  Leipsic,  145,  n.  (30). 

Johannes  or  Jansen,  Erasmus,  237, 242,  n.  (47) 

Johaiodu  Christians.  122.  n.  (32). 

John,  elector  of  Saxony.  39.  42,  n.  (51),  57. 

Adolphus.  duke  of  Holsleio,  394. 

of  Braganza,  king  of  Poitugal,  306L 

Christian,  of  Boisnoburg,  300,  n.  ^54^ 

Frederic,  of  Saxony,  57,  62. 

Frederic,  of  Bnmswick,  300.  n.  f52). 

George,  of  Saxony.  280,  287,  n.  (12). 

George  IV.,  of  Saxony,  378,  note. 

Sigismund,  of  Brandenburg,  356,  dee. 

de  S.  Cruce,  94. 

of  Leon,  canoniaed,  345. 

Jonas,  Justin,  137. 

Juris  or  George,  David,  219,  n.  (36). 

IrensBMs,  Christopher.  149. 

Ireland,  reformation  in.  69.  n.  (12). 

Isbraniki,  Russian  sect.  349. 

Isenburg,  church  of.  186. 

Isidorus  Clarius,  103. 

Isny,  citv,  protested.  42,  n.  (51). 

Itafy,  reformation  in,  71,  72. 

Jvltana,  Lady  Rosamond,  386. 

Julius  II.,  pOpe,  9. 

III.,  pope,  71,  &c.,  91,  n.  (23). 

Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick,  136, 150k 

Junius,  Robert,  259,  n.  (24). 
Juneu,  Peter.  407. 
Justification,  dispute  on,  150,  dtc 
Justmian,  Beneoict,  103. 

K. 
Keith,  George.  451, 453.  n.  (16). 
Kempten,  city,  protested.  42,  n.  (51). 
Kepler,  John,  272. 
Knorr,  Christian,  275,  n.  (64). 
Knom,  John,  68, 173, 175,  n.  (38). 
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Knutzen,  Matthew,  366. 
Kober,  Tobias,  391. 

Koddeus  or  van  der  Koddo,  John  James,  Ha- 
drian, and  Gisbert,  478. 
KorthuU,  Chnatian,  367.  n.  (17)w 
Kotter,  CbriKlopher,  391. 
Kuhlmann,  Quirin,  275,  391. 
Kunrath,  Henry,  135. 

L. 

Labadie,  John,  479,  480,  n.  (4) 

Labadixts,  secc,  480,  n.  (4). 

Labaf,  John  Baptist,  261,  n.  (29> 

Zabbd,  Philip,  318,  n.  (iOO),  321. 

Laderchius,  James,  96. 

Lainez,  Jesuit  general,  90,  n.  (20). 

Lambecius,  Petor,  301,  n.  (63). 

Lami,  Bernhard,  317,  321,  n.  (152). 

Lancelot,  Claade,  320,  n.  (127). 

Lapide,  Cornelius  k,  321,  n.  (148). 

Ltuco^  John  &,  182,  &c.,  n.  (51). 

Lalermannt  John,  374,  note,  376. 

Latitudinarianat  KngHsh,  424. 

Lavater,  Lewis,  197. 

Laud,  William,  292, 410,  &c.,  n.  (50),  418,  note. 

Lamoy,  John,  306,  322,  n.  (158). 

Xftuie,  Jane,  481,  n.  (7). 

LeenJiof,  Frederic  van,  492. 

Leibnitz,  Godfrey  William  voo,  272,  280,  n. 

(76),  3G4,  489. 
Lnpsic  dispute,  24,  &,c. 

Conference,  359,  n.  (5). 

Lemmermann,  Abraham,  479. 

Leo  X.,  pope,  11,  20,  23,  28,  33, 76,  77,  note, 

—  XL.  pope,  283. 

£e«/y,  Norman,  174,  n.  (38). 

LesSf  Leonard,  110. 

Iteszynttky,  Casiinir,  268,  n.  (47). 

LnuM  XIL,  king  of  France,  9. 

XIIL,  king  of  France,  395. 

XIV.,  king  of  France,  303, 307,  &c..  317, 

340.  n.  (204),  396.  486. 
Libertmest  Spiritual,  194.  dec. 

of  Geneva,  194, 195. 

Lignon,  Peter  du,  480,  n.  (4). 
Limborck,  Philip,  444,  n.  (20). 
Lindau,  city,  protested.  42,  n.  (51). 
Literature  and  learning,  in  the  16th  cent,  9, 

14,  15,  88,  &c.,  133,  &c.,  191,  &c.,  216, 

240;  in  17th,  271,  dtc,  316,  &c.,  362,  dec, 

397,  &c. 
Locke,  John,  280. 

Loumgni,  Berniere  de,  341,  n.  (207). 
Um  church,  English,  426,  a  (75),  427,  491, 

note,  492. 
Layoloy  Ignatius,  canonized,  87,  &c.,  a  (15), 

iMbieniezky,  Stanislaos,  475. 

Lubin,  Eilb.,360,  n  (17). 

LueariSf  Cyril lus,  347,  n.  (5). 

Liteaa,  a  Spinozist,  270,  n.  (54). 

Ludolf,  Job.  352.  353. 

Lutuburg  princes,  protested,  42.  n.  (51). 

Luther,  Martin,  19,  dec,  n.  (16),  20,  dec,  22, 
23,  24,  25,  26.  27,  n.  (30),  28^3, 39,  dec,  43, 
44.  52,  56,  n.  (6).  57,  &C  ,  61,  13S,  dec 

Lutheran  church,  30,  39.  40, 41 ;  in  16th  cent., 
128,  dec. }  in  17th,  355,  dtc ;  in  18th,  487,  dec 

laUkemann,  Jtmchim,  389. 

Lyeer,  Polycarp,  359.  366,  n.  (17). 

.  William,  366,  n.  (17> 


Mabaitm,  John,  318,  n.  (109),  381. 

Maecomutt  John,  193,  n.  (78), 

Madura,  missions  to,  247,  dec. 

Magnu$f  Valerianus,  293. 

Maigrot,  Charles,  253. 

Maimbmirg,  Lewis,  321,  n.  (142). 

Mttjoli,  St.,  clerks  of,  95. 

Major^  George,  146,  147. 

MalaboTy  Dutclx  and  Danish  missions  to,  850L 

484. 
MalavaUe,  Francis,  341,  n.  (207). 
MaUUmaty  John,  96,  note,  103. 
MaUbranche,  Francis  Nicholas,  280,  n.  (76)^ 

Mandetrille,  John,  484. 
Manichaum,  201,  note,  214,  d(C.,  n.  (24). 
Manz,  Felix,  202,  n.  (7). 
Mareoj  Peter  de,  306,  322,  n,  (160). 
Marcellue  II.,  pope,  91. 
,  Henry,  295. 


Marenua  or  des  Marets,  Samnel,  404, 427,428. 
Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  47,  n.  (60),  48.  n. 

(60),  194. 
Maria  Angelica  de  St  Magdalena,  337. 
Manmitee,  sect,  127,  n.  (50),  128. 
Marpwrg  conference,  37,  n.  (45),  43. 
Martene,  Edmund,  319,  n.  (110). 
Martha'a  Vineyard,  missions  to,  263,  noteu 
Martyr,  Peter,  67,  n.  (8),  192. 
Mary,  queen  of  England,  66,  67,  n.  (9). 

,  queen  dowager  of  Scotland,  174,  n.(38X 

,  queen  of  Scots,  175,  dec,  n.  (38). 

Maithpee  Indians,  264,  n.  (32). 

Mazsachuetu  Indians,  262,  dec,  n.  (38). 

Masaenius,  James,  294. 

Maeeuat,  Renatus,  318,  n.(Ill). 

Maetricht,  Peter  van,  428,  n.  (79). 

Matamba,  missions  to,  260. 

Mathematical  philosophy,  278,  dtc,  880, 898. 

Mathesiue,  Jonn,  159. 

Matthmi,  John,  205. 

Matthia,  John  de,  94. 

Mauhia,  John,  bishop,  361,  n.  (9). 

Maty,  Paul,  493. 

Maulbron  convention  and  formnia,  154,  n.  (46). 

St.  Maur,  congregation  of,  311,  dec,  n.  (88), 

318. 
Mauriee,  elector  of  Saxony,  62-65,  n.  (6). 

,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  355,  356. 

,  prince  of  Orange,  401, 437, 439,  n.  (7), 

443. 
Masimilian  I.,  emperor,  23.  30. 
Mayer,  Michael,  275,  n.  (62). 

•,  John  Frederic,  379,  note. 

Mayhem,  Thomas,  senior  and  junior,  863,  note. 

,  Experience.  263,  note. 

Media,  dukes  of  Tuscany,  271,  272. 
Meur,  Lewis,  270,  n  (53). 
Meiener,  Balthazar,  366,  n.  (17). 

,  John,  366.  n.(  17). 

Melancthon,  Philip.  25.  dec,  n.  (89),  52, 54,  OOl 

63,  70.  132,  133,  134,  137, 138, 139, 144,  dtc, 

147, 163,  164. 
Memmingen,  city,  protested,  42,  n.  (61). 
Menard,  Hugh,  321.  n.  (150). 
Mendicant  orders.  13,  87. 
Mrnezes,  archbishop  of  Goa,  86. 
Memlax,  Alphonso,  303,  n.  (70),  352,  n.  (19). 
Jtfcimo,  Simoois,  806,  n.  (15),  207,  dec,  470. 
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807.  &c.,  212.  &c.;  GroM  aixl  Fine.  210; 

dwpuua.  2U.  Ac. ;  in  17ih  cent,  469.  &c 
jTailur.  Balthazar.  366.  n.  (17),  388. 
Jivcwnia.  Francia.  275. 

■''Sr^KS^  phU<W)phr.  278, 279,  n.  (75)^  280, 

361.  489.  ofcc. 
JCrtl,8aekiel,392. 
MttkodUaU,  RooDiah.  297,  dec. 

7" ,  Engliah.  492. 

Mgjftr,  Gebhard  Theodora,  367,  o.  (17). 

Mmmb^bm,  cardinal.  483. 

JBKoimai  re^gn  of  Chriat,  386.  n.  <34),  392. 

Jfitticurt,  Thaophiliii  Bracbet  da,  294»  n.  (29), 
297.  ' 

MiUiu,  CharleaTon,  91 
ifti^frrfi'mn  117  126L 

JfralM.  popiah,'  14,  n.  (11^  331,  n.  (190).  487. 
MkkwiM,  Celeatine,  376. 
KiMMu,  popiah,  16(h  cent.  73,  dtc,  84,  At, 

ISJ  ^^  .*3  *^®°*-  *^'  ^»  ^*  ^-p 
847,  4le. ;  16Ui  cent.  482,  dec 

— -— ,  ProiMtant,  16th  cent.  75,  dws.;  17th 

258,  dte.,  282,  A(C ;  18lh,  484. 

M«gilmu,  Peter.  115. 

Jfoiiiia,  Lewia.  110.  &c,  327,  dec. 

JfotinM,  Michael  de,  339-341,  n.  (205). 


Mmunhm,  Fifth74r7.' 


,,*^i??  S??*-V"'  *«•»  »7»  *c-»  M.  dec ; 
17th  cent,  311,  dtc. 

JfafMtpAjfsttM:  aeeyocoMtai. 

IToate^M.  Michael  le,  76.  n.  (10). 

MmaanuM,  Benedict  Ariua,  98,  n.  (41). 

Momtftmutn,  Bernhard,  319,  n.  {Ill),  321. 

Jffotfrv,  Henry,  278. 

MooTM  expelled  from  Spain.  291. 

JWma,  Thomaa,  484. 

Marm,  John.  319,  n  (119).  321, 346,  n.  (4). 

iCw^in.  Peter  da,  358. 

Moyer,  lady.  494. 

Jfirffar,  Henry.  366,  n.  (17). 

,  John,  366,  n.  (17). 

Ifioufer.  Beat  of  Anabaptiata,  58, 205»  dec 
Jftrnwr,  Thomaa,  38,  n.  (47),  202. 
MwaU,  deiatic  writer.  485. 
JfoMMf,  Petar.  359. 366,  n.  (17). 

^ ,  John.  366,  n.  (17).  377. 

Mu^uM,  WoUgang.  192; 
nMi)^^  10*.  326, 339,  dtc,  454, 456,  dec, 

N. 
JV;v«'.Paal.392.' 

NomUb,  edict  of,  174,  n.  (37),  396.  n.  (5>, 
JvoplM.  refonnation  in.  72.  n.  (15). 
Aarfow.  John.  443. 
NuMmt,  jdna  the  Reformed,  185. 
Malta  Alexander,  306. 320,  n.  (135). 
JVoiaoiia^  covenant,  Scotch.  418,  note,  422,  note. 
JNayUr,  Jamea,  450.  n.  (5). 
rfureagatl,  John.  335. 
JVcrnw,  Philip,  canonized,  96,  344 
A«ttW,  Daniel,  301,  n.  (65). 
^mMoiu  16th  jcnt.  %5,  dec,  121,  dec,  126; 
17th,  ^154.  dec ;  J8th,  4*7. 


Nieolai,  Henry,  220. 
iVw»fc.  Peter,  299  n.  (45).  317.  320.  n.  (1251 
JViJu.n«r,  Barthold,  298,  n.  (43),  301. 
iVi*oiS  Rnaaian  patriarch.  350,  n.  (12). 
NoailUa,  Lewia  Anthony  de,  486. 
Nohiii,  Robert  de,  247,  dtc,  n.  (9). 
^<»«.  Henry,  275.  a  (66).   '      ^  ^ 
NominaluUt  15. 
iJWn/ormuCf.  1T7,  425,  491. 
JWimiror*,  425,  dec,  n.  (74).  427. 
Nordlmgm,  city,  protoated.  42.  n.  (511 
Njn$,  Henr?,  321,  n.  (145). 
Nurtmberg,  diet  of,  33,  34. 

— ,  peace  of.  56,  57. 

» city,  protested.  42,  n.  (51). 

O. 

Ocjm,  Bemaidin,  71,  n.  (15),  76,  n.  (10).  196 

229,  note. 
GBootompAifuf,  John,  162,  192, 
OLuu  Petri,  44. 

Oldenbamevelt,  John  van.  437,  438,  439. 
OleariuMt  John,  dec,  366,  n.  (17). 
Ojympia  Maldachini,  283.  n.  (2). 
Opfxytert  of  religion  or  Deists,  in  the  16th  cent. 

76,  dec;  17th, 265,  dec,  423;  18th, 484, dec 
Oratory  of  the  Holy  Jeaua,  fiithers  of,  314. 
Onenia/  chnrch,  113,  dec. :  see  Greek  churoh. 
literature.  273. 


mn  ^  6CC. ;  18th,  4OT.  PaUcan,  Conrad  1^. 

Nmh^rUmdM,  r»fonn4dionin,4f,dec,n.(66),70.J  Pmuunce,  Jeamt  idea  of,  324 


Otim^,  Andrew,  137,  150,  n.  (42),  151,  367, 
n.  (17). 

,  Lucaa,  367,  n.  (17),  388.  390. 

,  John  Adam,  367,  n.  (17). 

Ouorodt,  Chriatopher,  237. 
Ouwmr,  Capuchin  misaion  to.  260. 

P. 

Pactust  Maria  Magdalena  de,  canonized,  344. 

Pajon,  Claude,  406,  &c 

PaUBo!ogiu,  Jamea,  241,  n.  (45). 

PaUtinaU  church,  397,  493. 

PaU  of  archbishops,  83,  n.  (5). 

PaHatficmi,  Bfortia,  321,  n.  (141). 

PameHue,  James,  99,  n.  (41). 

PanagiotOy  a  Greek,  115. 

Pantheute,  269,  270,  n.  (52). 

Papal  power,  in  16th  cent,  8,  dec,  81,  dec. 

83,  92,  dec,  106;  in  17th,  304,  308,  dec,  a. 

(81),  485. 
Pi^wfowA,  Daniel,  322,  n.  (155). 
Popm,  Isaac,  407,  n.  (39). 
Paracelsue,  Theophilus,  76,  77,  note,  791 
ParagwM,  mission  to,  261,  a  (29). 
Paritf  Francis  de,  487. 
Panhenius,  patrisrch  of  Constantinople,  34& 
ParticularisU,  402,  n.  (22). 
Paacal,  Blaise,  317,  320,  n.  (126). 
Pauau,  treaty  of,  65,  a  (6). 
Paenve  obedience  to  kings,  427. 
Pad  III.,  pope,  57.  91.  n  (22X  95. 

IV.,  pope.  91,  n.  (25),  95. 

v..  Dope,  283,  304,  305,32a 

Peace  of  Aagsburg,  65,  dec 

of  Westphalia,  289. 

Peaaanu,  war  of.  37,  dec. 
PeOiean,  Conrad,  197. 
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frndutaety  Janseiriflt,  83S-338i 
Pmn,  William,  452. 
Pennsylvania,  264,  453. 
Peripatetics:  9ee Aristoteiim$, 
Perkins,  Williapi,  193,  n.  (79). 
Ferrieres,  Bonaventure  dea,  76,  n.  (10). 
Perrm^  Jamea  David,  322,  n.  (156). 
Penecutions,  in  16th  cent,  47,  &c.,  n.  (60),  49, 
n.  (62)-(64).  59,  60,  67-72,  76, 177  ;  m  17th, 
256,  &c.,  290,  a  (19),  395,  396,  307,  417, 
&c.,  n.  (58),  425,  443,  469,  475. 
Perth,  five  articlea  of,  418,  note. 
Peiavitts,  Dionyaioa,  318,  n.  (103),  321. 
Peter  the  Great,  of  Roaaia,  350,  &c. 

,  the  Marontte  palriarcha,  352,  n.  (17). 

Petersen,  John  William,  386,  n.  (34). 
Petrobrusians,  201,  note. 
Petrved,  Peter  Matthew,  341,  n.  (207). 
Peucer,  Caaper,  152, 153. 
Peyrere,  laaac  la,  343,  n.  (211). 
PeteTs  Catechism,  Calvinistic,  158. 
P^qj;  Chriatopher  Matthew,  491. 
PMeroam,  John,  13,  n.  (10). 
Pfiffer,  John  Philip,  301. 

,  Auguaiua,  366,  n.  (17). 

PfMM,  Julius,  63. 
iM^irbAum  aocie^,  481. 
PM&p,  landgrave  of  Heaae,  43,  62,  64, 169. 
—  II.,  kmf  of  Spain,  70. 
Philology  cultivated,  in  16th  cent,  78. 
Philosophy,  in  the  16th  cent.,  15,  78,  dec.,  07, 
&c.,  134,  &c.,  191,  &c. ;  in  17th.  271,  &c., 
274,  6lc.,  316,  &€.,  362,  &c.,  397,  &c.,  428, 
&c. ;  in  18th,  488,  489,  490. 
Philosophical  sin,  107,  n.  (56),  324,  dcc 
Physical  depravity,  asserted,  149. 
Piarists,  monka,  315. 
Pictet,  Benedict,  399,  n.  (13). 
Pietista,  whence  the  name,  380,  note. 
PiHistic  controversies,  369, 377-387,  490. 
Pv^i,  Albert,  98.  n.  (41). 
Pin,  Lewis  miea  du,  306,  323.  n.  (170). 
Pinetomans,  sect,  230,  234,  n.  (25). 
Pirekheimer,  14,  n.  (12). 
Pisa,  council  of,  A.D.  1511,  10,  n.  (6). 
Piseator,  John,  192, 403,  n.  (25). 
Pm§  III.,  pope,  9. 

1  v.,  pope,  91,  n.  (26). 

v.,  pope,  91,  &€.,  n.  (27). 

Placmus,  Joshua,  405, 6u:.  n.  (31). 

Plaeetu,  John  la,  399,  n.  (13). 

Platonists,  in  17th  cent,  278. 

Plymotah,  Massachoaetts,  miasiont,  902,  &c., 

n.  (32). 
Podonipta,  Mennonite  sect,  215. 
Poiret,  Peter,  481. 
Poland,  reformation  of,  50,  n.  (65),  182,  6tc., 

229,  6k.,  290,  475. 
Pole,  Reginald.  68,  n.  (0). 
Polemic  theology :  see  Thsolegy,  polemic. 
Polittanus,  Angelns,  76,  n.  (10),  06,  n.  (41). 
Pollenburg,  Arnold,  444,  n.  ^20). 
Pompmatius,  Peter.  76,  n.  (10). 
Pontatawki,  Christina,  391. 
Pontianis,  Francisca  de,  canonised,  344. 
Pontiffs :  see  Roman  poiitiffs. 
Popoftschins,  sect,  350,  n.  (12). 
Pordage,  John,  481.  n.  (8). 
Pert- Royal,  convent,  313,  319,  n.  (122),  327, 

330,  337,  n.  (200),  338. 
Portnigal,  contost  with  the  pope,  305, 6ic. 


AntbOD7>  125.  286,  320,  n.  (139). 
Possin,  Peter,  318,  n.  (105),  321. 
Potter,  John,  archbishop  of  Canterbniy,  4flS. 
Powder-plot,  291. 
Praadamites,  343. 
Pratorius,  Stephen,  390. 

,  MaUhew,  294,  301. 


J^agmatie  Sanction,  11. 
Preaching,  befiftt  Luther,  16. 
Predestination:  see  Grace,  344,  n.  (215),  357, 

400,  401,  402,  403,  404,  423,  436.  &c.,  447. 
Presbyterians,  400,  409,  411,  416,  n.  (57),  417, 

n.  (58);  Scotch,  417-422,  notes;  £nglish, 

4ilM22,  notes,  491. 
Prierias,  Sylvester,  22. 
Priests  for  foreign  missions,  244, 245,  249. 
of  the'Misaions,  314,  &c. 


Probabilism,  moral,  107,  n.  (54),  324. 
Propheu,  in  17th  cent,  392. 
Protestanu,  riae  of,  39-42,  n.  (51),  61-66. 

reconciled  to  popery.  299,  &c. 

Provincial  Lettera,  Pascara,  324,  n.  (177). 
Pvffatdorf,  Samuel,  363. 
Pvnishment,  future,  its  nature,  434. 
PuriUms,  68,  n.  (10),  176-182,  107,  262,  411, 
419,  note,  491. 


Qiiahers,  422,  448-460. 
quesnel,  Paachaaioa,  320, 486. 
quietists,  339,  340,  341. 
QuinqwKrticulans,AA&,n.{7S). 

R. 
Rabelais,  Francis,  76,  n.  (10). 
Raeovian  Catechism,  235,  239,  n.  (40). 
Raeow  or  Racovia.  aeat  of  Unitariana,  231,  n. 

(22),  235,474.475. 
Ramsay,  Chevalier  Andrew  MichaeL  342,  a 

(210). 
Ramus,  Peter,  and  RamisU,  79, 134,  n.  (9),  363. 
Ranee,  Arm.  Jo.  South,  de.  313,  n.  (93). 
Ranxovius,  Christopher,  300,  n.  (55). 
Rasholniks,  Russian  aect,  349,  dtc,  n.  (11\. 

(12). 
Rathmann,  Herman,  388,  389. 
Ratisbon,  diet,  60;  diaputation,  203. 
Raymond  of  Pennafort,  canonised,  344. 
Raynald,  Odoric,  96. 
Raynard,  Theophilus,  321,  n.  (130). 
ReeeUets,  Franciscan  monka,  94. 
Rsoondiiatien  of  Proteatants  with  papists,  289- 

297,  404,  dec,  485,  402. 
of  Lntherana  and  Reformed,  387, 

dec,  481. 
Refined  Mennonitea,  470. 
Riformation,  desired,  8,  dec,  17. 
,  hiatory  of,  chap.  i.  (atate  of  tlM 

church),  8,  dec;  ch.  ii.  (to  A.D.  1530X  18, 

dec. ;  ch.  iii.  (to  A.D.  1646),  61,  dec;  ch. 

iv.  (to  A.D.  1555),  61,  ftc 
Reformed  chnrch,  history  of,  in  the  16th  centt 

159,  dec ;  in  17th,  384,  dec ;  in  18th,  488, 

dec. 
Refomud  monks,  311,  dec,  n.  (871 
Rk<^.  right  of,  308,  310. 
Regius,  Urban,  159. 
i2«fv2ar  clergy,  322:  sea  Jfonfa. 
Reiehard,  George,  391. 
Reinerus  Reineccius,  133. 
R^inbotht  John,  388,  47flL 
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RdigHM,  tUte  of,  in  16th  oent,  16»  70, 112  ^ 

iij  17th,  323,  &c.,  335. 
JUmonstrant*^  436 :  see  Armmimu, 
RutnaUon^  ecclesiastical,  131. 
iCurrvatUma,  mental,  324. 
Ruiitmian  Kdict,  288. 

R€9iar9lUm  of  all  things.  386,  n.  (34),  481, 490. 
JUnekliHt  John,  13. 

Hnmiu,  papal,  11,  &c.,  n.  (7),  83,  n.  (5). 
RnOlmgen,  city,  protested,  42,  D.  (51). 
Rktmshergeri^  Collegiants,  478. 
Modes,  Alexander  de,  248,  n.  (10)l 
lUd,  Matthew,  75,  n.  (8),  252. 
MicktUeu,  John  Armand,  294,  298,  322,  n. 

(161),  395,  396. 
Bidh«r,  Edmund,  103,  n.  (50),  306. 
R^fforwte,  335,n.(198). 
Rmet,  Andrew,  404,  42a 
jRtvicrt,  John,  138,  n.  (19). 
RoUfuon^  John,  Independent,  413,  note. 
lUeketUr,  John  Wilmot,  earl  of,  266. 
tUdtrieh,  Christopher,  85. 
Roel,  Herman  Alexander,  431,  n.  (85),  492. 
Romtling,  Anthony,  488. 
Rmiuin  pontiffs,  16th  cent.,  8,  &c.,  01,  dec; 

nth,  282.  die. ;  18th,  485. 
JtoM,  an  American  nan,  canonixed,  344. 
iZMMmeiatu,  274,  n.  (60),  391. 
Rottmback^  John  George,  488. 
Ratkobkika,  Kuasian  sect,  349,  n.  (11). 
Rotty  Geori^e,  390. 

Rmmb,  Christopher  de,  295,  dec,  n.  (37). 
Royal  Societies,  London  and  Paris,  272. 
Rmt,  Charles  de  la.  318,  n.  (115). 
RvggtHt  Cosmo,  268. 
Ruinart,  Theodore,  318,  n.  (112),  321. 
RutnoHM,  116,  125,  340,  dic.,n.  (11),  (12),  487. 
iSyfl,  Hans  de,  210,  n.  (10). 

S. 
StAianot  Christians  of  St.  John,  122. 
Socrammtariart  controveisy,  35-37, 43, 53,  dec, 

n.  (2),  142,  174, 175,  162, 166,  167,  169,  n. 

(25).  187. 
Saey,  Isaac  de,  326,  n.  (180),  338,  n.  (200). 
Sadolel,  James,  08,  n.  (41). 
SaU$,  Francis  de,  canoniied,  337, 344. 
SaUzfmrgen,  362,  n.  (11),  488. 
Samson,  Bemardin,  27. 
Sonehea,  Francis,  281. 
Sancrofu  William,  archbiabop,  42& 
Srnid,  Christopher,  477,  n.  (10). 
Saracma,  expelled  Spain,  201. 
Soreerhut  Erasmus,  150. 
.Sorpi,  Paul,  304,  305,  notes,  321,  n.  (140). 
Satan,  his  power  disputed,  432,  433. 
Satitfaetion  of  Christ,  403,  n.  (25). 
5mirm,  James,  493. 

Aumiy,  visitation  of  charches,  41,  XL  (fiO). 
Seaeehi,  Fortunatua,  321,  n.  (147). 
SchatU,  John  Casper,  378,  387. 
Schalt,  John  Adam,  missionary,  251. 
Seharf,  John,  372. 
Sehenk,  James,  144,  n.  (28). 
Schertzer,  John  Adam,  366,  n.  (17). 
Schmid,  Sebastian,  367,  n.  (17),  369. 

,  Lawrence,  490. 

Schomann,  George,  232,  n.  (24),  234,  n.  (25). 
SchomeTf  Justus   Christopher,  367.  n.  (17), 

360. 
Schooio,  14, 15.  07,  316,  dec,  382,  dec. 


^dbob,  brelfaran  and  natos  of  the  Chriilfai^ 

315. 
Sckurmaim,  Anna  Maria,  480. 
SchomekfeU,  Casper,  141.  n.  (24).  142,  dee. 
Saopphu,  Casper,  286,  300,  n.  (56). 
Scodmd,  reformation  in,  40,  n.  (64),  69,  n.  (11)^ 

174,  dec,  n.  (38). 
Seriphtnt,  holy,  00,  102,  120,  186,  231,  fST, 

dec,  431,  457,  400. 
Seulutuo,  Abraham,  287,  n.  (12). 
iS«aiW  clergy,  322 :  9ee  Clergy. 
Soguonot,  Chude,  321,  n.  (151). 
SeitUlnu,  Martin,  303. 
SeitUnbeeher,  George  Lawrence,  393. 
iSctsm,  John  Christopher,  468. 
Selnoeker.  Nicholas,  154. 
Sommanet  de  Propaganda,  243-245. 
SomiJudaken,  241,  303,  n.  (48). 
Stmi-Umver$alisU,  402,  n.  (22). 
Smdoma-t  convention  of,  183. 
iSfiMiMif,  Sixius,  06,  n.  (41). 
SSententiaru  Baccalaarii,  103,  ZL  (51). 
Serapion,  Armenian  patriarch.  85. 
Senarhu,  Nicholas,  320,  n.  ( 130). 
Servetuo,  Michael,  223,  dec,  n.  (8). 
Severiiuu,  Peter,  135,  n.  (12). 
SfondratU  CttlesUne,  300,  n.  (82),  321,  ii.(143X 

344,  n.  (215). 
ShaJUlmry,  earl  of,  266,  dec,  n.  (41). 
Sharroch,  English  writer,  400. 
Shepherd,  Thomas,  262,  263,  note. 
Siam,  missions  to,  248, 240,  n.  (12). 
Sidonnu,  Michael,  63. 
SienietUus,  John,  231. 
SiennOt  James  d,  235. 
Sigiomund,  John,  elector  of  BrandenbiQiiw 

350,  dec. 
Suum,  Richard,  310,  n.  (121),  321. 
Sino,  philosophical.  107,  n.  (56),  324, 385. 
SirmoHd,  James.  318,  n.  (104),  321. 
Six  articles  of  Henry  Vill.,  60,  n.  (14). 
Sixtue  v.,  pope,  02,  n.  (20). 

Senensis,  08,  n.  (41). 

SkepHco,  281, 428. 
Smalcald,  leapfue  of,  55,  dec 

,  articles  of,  58,  n.  (10). 

,  war  of,  61,  dec 

Snulehu,  Valentine,  230,  n.  40). 

Smyth,  John,  a  general  Baptist,  210,  n.  {35\ 

473,  n,(lO). 
SocinuM,  Lelius,  221,  222,  228,  dec,  n.  (UX 

235,  n.  (28). 
,  Fauatus,  221,  222,  234,  dec,  241,  b. 

(46). 
Sodniaiu,  history  of,  in  16th  cent.,  221,  dec; 

in  17th,  474,  dec. ;  in  18th,  493,  dec. 
Sohner,  Ernest,  474,  n.  (1). 
Semaoquo,  Fathers  of,  95. 
Somaur,  John.  241,  n.  (45). 
Son  of  God,  opinion  of  Roel,  431,  n.  (84). 
SjpsM,  Cartesian  idea  of.  428. 
iS^n,  reformation  in,  48,  n.  (61),  72. 
-,  expulsion  of  Moors,  291. 
\  Cyriac,  149. 
■  iric.  404.  428. 
iperur,  Philip  Jame&  367,  n.  (17),  370,  TtT, 

^c.  n.  (27).         ^ 
Sperber,  Julius,  275.  n.  (67). 
SpiUhury,  John,  473.  note. 
<SMtu»a,  Benedict,  268,  dec^  n.  (50),  (51),  880 

484. 
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.  diets  of,  40, 42, 61. 

i:uaU^  in  France,  194. 

uanUf  Francis,  151. 
Staiorius,  Peter,  230,  n.  (15). 
Stenoniust  Nicholas,  301,  n.  (GO). 
Slenweni  or  StamerUi,  350,  n.  (11). 
Stiefelt  Esaias,  392. 
Storeky  Nicholas,  202. 
Siratbwg,  city,  protested,  42,  n.  (51). 
StrigeUus,  Viciorin,  137,  147, 148, 149. 
Strigolniks,  sect,  350,  n.  (12). 
Stubner,  Mark,  202. 
SubatUuiion,  423,  n.  (64). 
Svlaka,  John,  Nestorian,  85,  122. 
Supralapsarians,  400,  401,  402,  n.t22),  491. 
Surinam,  Dutch  mission  to,  264,  d.  (33). 
Suhtu,  Lawrence,  08,  n.  (41). 
Sumehut  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  302. 
Sweden,  reformation  of,  44,  &c. 
SwUzerltuuL  reformation  in,  27,  &c.,  n.  (30). 
Swiss  churches,  434,  &c.,  447,  403. 
SjfmboUcal  books,  Lutheran,  129,  368. 
Syncreiitlic  controversy,  371-377. 
Symergistie  controversy,  147-149. 
S^nod  of  Dort,  401,  402,  440-443. 

,  Holy,  of  Russia,  351,  n.  (14). 

Synods,  national,  of  France,  172,  note. 
Ssegedin,  Stephen,  184. 


Taduauuh,  John,  263,  note. 

Tanner,  Adam,  286. 

Tamovius,  John,  366,  o.  (17),  389. 

,  Paul,  366,  n.  (17). 

Ttmrellust  Nicholas,  76,  78,  note. 

Taxa  Cancellaria  apoetolica,  11,  n.  (7% 

TWetnu,  Bernhard,  79.  • 

TeUng,  WiUiam,  193,  n.  (80). 

Tennhart,  John,  488. 

TsBt  Act,  425. 

Teizd,  John.  21,  n.  (18),  22, 23. 

Tkeatins,  monks,  95. 

Theology,  biblical,  in  the  16th  cent,  16,  70, 

102,  &c.,  137,  192;  in  17th,  326,  960,  396, 

429,  dec. 
•  ■  didactic,  in  16th  cent.,  15,  79,  99- 

104,  137,  138,  192,  237-239,  240;  in  17th, 

323,  dec,  326,  369,  &c.,  382,  dec,  399;  in 

18Ui,  488. 
,  practical,  in  IGth  cent.,  79, 104, 138, 

dtc,  193,  dec,  238,  dec. ;  in  17th,  273,  324, 

325,  370,  dec,  382,  dec  ,  399,  dec. 
* ,  polemic,  in  16th  cent,  15,  103, 104, 

dec,  139,  158;  in  17th,  327,  365,  370,  382, 

dec,  400,  dec 
Tkeophrastus  Paracelsus :  see  ParaeeUus. 
TkeMophisU,  79, 135,  dec,  274. 
Tkeresia,  St.,  94,  344. 
Thieneeus,  Cajetan,  canonized,  345. 
Thiers,  John  Baptist,  322,  n.  (160). 
Thirty  years*  war,  286-289. 
Thomas  Christians,  India,  86,  354,  dec. 
Thomasius,  Christian,  363,  364,  n.  (15),  366, 

380,  note. 
Thomassin,  Lewis,  319,  n.  (120),  321. 
Them,  conference  of,  203,  3J^,  373,  note. 
Thought,  the  essence  of  spirit,  428. 
TiUsmont,  Sebastian  le  Nain  de,  320,  n.  (123). 
Thoyras,  Rapin,  412,  n.  (52). 
Tindal,  William,  49,  n.  (64). 
Matthew,  484. 


Tittbneum,  Francis,  103. 

Toland,  John,  267,  484. 

Toleration,  54,  dec,  66,  n.  (7),  171,  dec,  418, 
note,  419,  note,  420.  note,  421,  note,  488, 
note,  425,  445,  dec ,  469,  473,  492. 

,  Act  of,  425,  n.  (70). 

Tonqruin,  missions  to,  248. 

Torgau,  Articles  of,  44. 
-,  convention  of,  153. 


Tories,  ecclesiastical,  424. 

Toumon,  cardinal,  48,  n.  (60),  483. 

Tradition,  99,  102. 

TVansubstantiation,  in  Greek  church,  348,  dtc 

TVansyhania,  184, 235,  dec,  474,  493. 

Trappe,  de  la,  313. 

T>saswy,  papal,  11,  83,  n.  (5). 

Treat,  Samuel,  264,  n  (32). 

Trent,  council  of,  61-6>>  64, 03,  99-101. 

Trinity,  unknown  under  the  Old  Testament, 

374,  note,  376. 
Tryers,  30,  under  Cromwell,  422,  n.  (58). 
Tubingen  divines,  vith  Greeks,  116. 
Tapper,  Samuel,  264,  n.  (32). 
Turrianus,  Francis,  98,  n.  (41). 
,  Augustine,  373,  note. 


Tzetch,  Theodore  von,  391. 

U. 
UbiquUy  of  Christ's  body,  156,  n.  (53),  157 

166,  &c.,  388,  n.  (36). 
Ueber/eld,  John  William,  488. 
Uko  \VaUes  and  UkewaUists,  470,  dec,  n.  (5). 
UUn,  city,  protested,  42,  n.  (51). 
Unifomuhf,  Act  of,  177,  422,  n.  (58),  425,  n. 

(68). 
Vnigenitus,  bull,  485. 
Unitarian  Brethren,  and  Umtarians,  222, 23^ 

dec,  477 :  see  Sodfdans,  Arians. 
United  Brethren,  in  England,  416,  n.  (57). 
United  Greeks,  who,  125,  dec. 
Unioersalists,  who,  402,  n.  (22),  404, 481. 
Univereities,  Protestant,  133. 
Urban  VIII.,  pope,  283, 306. 
UrsinMu,  Zacbariah,  171. 
UrsuUnes,  nuns,  96. 

V. 

Valerius,  Magnus,  300,  n.  (51). 

Vanini,  Julius  Caesar,  267,  dec,  n.  (45). 

Vatablus,  Francis,  98,  n.  (41). 

Vayer,  Francis  de  la  Mothe  le,  281. 

Venetian  Unitarians,  228,  dec,  n.  (14^. 

Venetians  resist  the  popes,  304,  305. 

Veri,  Anthony,  483. 

Veron,  Francis,  298,  n.  (42). 

Verschoor,  James,  433,  dec. 

VetUria,  Anna,  .^91. 

Viles  or  Vives,  John  Baptist,  244 

Vaia  Nova,  Thomas  de,  canonized,  34^ 

Vincent  de  Paul,  315. 

Turetj  Peter,  197. 

Virgins  of  Love,  315. 

Visconti,  Joseph,  323,  n.  (175). 

Visitation  of  churches,  Saxon,  41,  n.  (60) 

English,  67,  n.  (8),  (9),  66,  n.  (10> 
Vitringa,  Campeius,  431. 
Voet,  Gisbert,  398, 427,  428. 
Voidonus,  Andrew,  237. 
Volksl,  John,  476,  n.  (8). 
Vohuius,  Adolphus  Godfrey,  294i 
Vorstimi  Conrad,  443. 
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ITdU,  Adrian  fin  der,  443. 

Waht,  William,  archbiahop,  491,  note,  498. 

WmidmaianM,  48,  n.  (60),  184,  n.  (57),  900,  n. 

.  (4).  290,  n.  (21),  397,  n- (7). 

Wadenberg,  Peter  and  Adnao,  288,  n.  (44). 

Wmilu,  John,  260. 

WaUher,  BaJihaaar,  391. 

,  Michael,  366,  n.  (27). 

,  Marcus,  443. 

Wtmdgworth,  first    Preabytaiian   church  m 

England,  419,  note. 
Wmtltben,  John  Michael,  353,  n.  (21). 
fVer  of  the  Peaaanta,  37,  dtc. 

of  Smalcald,  6SL 

iVaterhmdnt,  210,  215,  dec,  470, 471. 
^eyta,  John  van  der,  431. 
•V<V«I,  Valerias,  135. 

,  Valentine,  390. 

WmM$mbvg,  in  TranayWania,  236,  n.  (30). 

.  city,  proteated,  42,  n.  (51). 

WtUtr,  Jerome,  138,  n.  (18). 

,  Jamea,  366,  n.  (17),  378. 

Werdmikagait  John  Angtlua  von,  391. 

IVermfeU,  Peter,  435,  n.  (90). 

Wuadj  Gisbert,  431. 

Wat  Indits  (America),  miadona  to,  800. 

WiwtmmBttr  aaaembly,  419,  d(c,  note. 

Catechiama  and  ConfiBsaion,  420, 


Wutphai^  Joachim,  164. 
WtMtpkaUa^  peace  of,  269. 
Wnutan,  John  James,  444,  n.  (20). 
Whkhoott  Benjamin,  278. 
TV^irtM,  WiUiam,  493. 
WhiU,  Thomaa,  343,  n.  (212). 
WhiuMd,  George,  492. 
Wigtmd,  John,  159. 
IVtZUoR,  Prince  of  Orange,  70, 216. 

III.,  king  of  England,  292, 425. 

■         VI.,  kndgrafe  of  Hesse,  309. 


IViSami  Ghristim,  I 
300,  n.  (50). 

Wolfgang,  count  Palatiiie,  300^  il 


(49). 

wm 


ww^aUams,  Roger,  473,  note. 

WOmta,  John,  earl  of  RocheaCer,  266. 

WmdBheim,  city,  protested,  42,  n.  (51). 

IViswwatiut,  Andrew,  476,  n.  (8). 

WiiUmUrr,  19,  30,  32,  dec. 

Wolf,  Chnatopher,  489. 

WiOfgatg,  prince  of  AnhaU,  protests,  IS,  & 

WooUtoih  Thomas,  484. 

WoHuf  good,  controversy  on,  146,  dec 

Womt,  dietftof,  30^  31,  61. 

,  Conference  of,  60. 

»ubUc,  Greek,  117, 118,  119, 18a 
Mnish,  16,112,344. 
-,  Lutheran,  129,  dec. 
-,  Refotmed,  161. 
English,  176, 177,  n.  (40),  178»  171^ 


-,  Quaker,  457,  462,  463. 


Writen,  Catholic,  m  16th  cent,  06;  171k, 

320-323. 
,Lutheimn,  16th  cent,  159;  17tii,30& 

367 
',  Reformed,  16th  cent,  197;  17lfa,397. 

n.(8). 

X. 
Zavter,  St.  Francis,  74,  n.  (5) 

Y. 
rMM,Peter,480,n.(4). 
Z. 
Zaecagm,  Lawrence  Alexander,  383,  Ik  (IV; 
Zaehariat,  Antony  Mavia,  05. 
ZencAmt,  Jerome,  165. 
Zimmmrumn,  John  James,  891. 
Zingha,  Anna,  260. 
Zinxmdorf,  count,  489. 
ZwHgle,  Ulrich,  27,  n.  (30),  28, 37,n.  (45),5i 

54.  n.  (2),  141, 162, 163,  164, 167, 168, 161. 

170, 101, 198, 197. 
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